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■'  There  is  no  law  on  the  statute 
books  compelling  people  to  move  up 
closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother ;  but  there  is 
a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men  constraining  them  to  make  a 
place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is 
unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is  his 
right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God's 
greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to 
go  forth  unto  his  work." 

HETyEN   KEIvI^ER. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  INDEPENDENT  TESTIMONY. 


A  WHOLE  volume  might  be  easily  filled  with  speeches 
which,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  delivered 
on  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 

A  large  number  of  influential  people  have,  with  strong 
emphasis,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
responsible  for  the  management  of  this  College,  of 
which  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  Alexandra 
are  Patrons. 

An  important  addition  to  these  speeches  was  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
/Eohan  Hall,  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  when  Mr. 
W.  Hayes  Fisher,  late  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  in  moving  the  following  resolution  : — • 

"  That  the  success  of  the  College  in  providing  such 
higher  musical  education,  combined  with  thorough 
mental  and  physical  training,  as  prepares  its  graduates 
to  become  self-sustaining,  as  school  teachers,  organists, 
teachers  of  music,  pianoforte  tuners  and  business  men 
in  commercial  pursuits,  gives  to  the  College  a  strong 
claim  to  public  support,  and  therefore  this  Meeting 
pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  collect  the  money 
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required  to  free  the  College  from  present  liabilities  by 
appealing  for  increased  donations  and  subscriptions,  so 
that  its  beneficent  work  may  go  on  without  the  risk  cf 
interruption, "  said — 

"All  of  us  agree  that  we  are  all  taking  part 
to-day  in  promoting  as  noble  a  conception  cf  true 
education  as  ever  entered  into  the  heart  and  mind  of 
man  to  devise.  Now  there  is  one  stumbling-block  which 
has  probably  affected  most  of  us  some  time  in  our  lives, 
and  that  is  the  answer  to  that  question,  why  by  Divine 
permission  so  much  human  suffering  is  in  the  world. 
Every  one  of  us,  when  we  see  blind  children,  probably 
ask  ourselves,  '  Why  is  this  innocent  little  child  born  or 
deprived  of  the  faculty  of  sight  ?  '  the  most  charming 
probably  of  all  the  faculties.  I  only  ask  the  question  to 
answer  it  by  the  only  answer  that  gives  me  any  comfort, 
an  answer  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  history  :  '  Neither 
hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works 
of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.'  And  I  say 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  see  the  works  of  God  made 
manifest,  let  him  go  down  and  pay  Dr.  Campbell  a 
visit  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  he  will  see  a  triumph  over  natural 
difficulties.  .  .  .  There  are  organists  turned  out  as 
good  as  you  would  want  to  have,  musicians,  pianoforte 
tuners;  many  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession, and  they  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those 
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who  can  see.  .  .  How  is  this  done  ?  It  is  done,  as 
anybody  will  see  at  the  College,  by  imparting  lo  ihem, 
in  the  most  marvellous  way,  sell-reliance,  self-depen- 
dence and  self-confidence;  and  it  is  perfectly  amazing  the 
amount  thai  can  be  imparted  if  they  are  got  held  of  young 


Kindergarten,  "Windermere." 

enough.  .  .  There  is  another  amazing  thing — that 
a  College  doing  that  work,  a  National  Work,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  those  who  rule  the 
Treasury,  it  is  amazing  that  after  34  years'  work  it  should 
still  have  to  go  on  appealing  to  the  charity  and  the 
beneficence  of  private  people  for  means  to  carry  on 
what  is  after  all  National  Work.     .     .     .     There  is 
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only  one  thing  in  the  Report  which  is  discouraging, 
where  the  management  says  that  the  only  thing  whiclj 
gives  them  any  concern  is  the  financial  condition  of  the 
College.  £15,000  would  clear  off  the  debt,  and  if  the 
debt  could  be  cleared  off,  the  interest  on  that  debt 
would  be  saved.  .  .  .  Sympathy  for  the  blind  is 
universal,  let  it  also  be  practical  :  they  at  all  events  are 
the  people  whom  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  hope,  Dr.  Campbell,  your  remaining  years 
may  be  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  this  load  of  debt 
is  lifted  off  that  building,  and  that  you  and  your  successors 
will  be  able  to  go  forward  with  that  load  taken  off  you, 
and  step  briskly  forward  in  the  work  to  which  you  have 
devoted  your  whole  life  as  a  God-given  service." 

Mrs.  Westlake  :  .  .  .  "  It  is  remarkable  to 
read  the  testimonials  of  people  who  have  experienced 
the  services  of  these  organists,  tuners,  or  other  employees, 
and  also  the  accounts  by  the  blind  scholars  themselves 
of  their  various  careers  :  the  same  note  of  strenuous- 
ness  runs  through  them  all.  They  say  they  were 
taught  to  look  at  life  seriously,  and  to  bring  out  the 
utmost  in  it,  and  those  lessons  they  have  never  for- 
gotten, for  they  have  led  to  their  success  and  self- 
reliance,  thus  doing  justice  to  the  College  they  so 
adorn.  It  is  extremely  hard,  after  all  these  years  of  this 
hard  work,  and  successful  work  too,  that  Dr.  Campbell 
should  be  burdened  with  ideas  of   finance.     The  least 
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the  country  should  have  done  for  him  should  have  been 
to  make  his  task  as  light  as  possible,  because  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  all  these  blind  scholars  can  never 


cease. 


Dr.  W.  H.  CuMMINGS  :   "  Almost  every  day,  cer- 
tainly very  conUantly,  I  am  recommending  blind  tuners 


In  the  Swimming  Bath. 

to  my  professional  and  amateur  friends,  know^ing  that 
those  w^ho  are  prepared  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
will  do  the  work  well.  It  may  be  well  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  amateur  mind  that  the  mere  task  of  tuning 
is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  not  within  the  competency  of 
any  musician  unless  he  has  gone  through  a  special 
training.     I  myself  tried  to  tunc  a  piano,  and  I  think  I 


^ 
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nave  as  good  a  musical  ear  as  most  people,  but  the 
result'  was  disastrous.  If  your  piano  is  tuned  by  a 
poor  tuner,  he  may,  in  the  process,  have  done  your 
piano  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
important  matter  that  the  tuner  should  be  M^ell  trained. 
The  proposition  I  have  to  move  to-day 
is  : — '  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ensure  recognition  by  the  public  of 
the  necessity  for  the  proper  training  of  blind  tuners, 
and  that  it  is  essential  for  blind  tuners  to  qualify  them- 
selves by  obtaining  certificates  of  proficiency  from 
expert  technical  pianoforte  tuning  authorities.'  I  thinK 
that  will  commend  itself  to  all.  At  the  Royal  Normal 
College  pupils  are  trained  for  the  profession,  and  they 
have  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  superintend  the  examination  for  certificates.  I 
can  assure  all  those  who  read  this  resolution  that  they 
may  be  certain  they  will  have  only  tuners  sent  who 
have  such  certificates." 

Mr.  G.  Rose  :  "  The  Normal  College  exists  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  preparation  of  the 
blind  for  earning  their  own  living.  In  pianoforte  tuning 
we  have  one  of  the  few  things  which  those  bereft  of 
sight  can  successfully  follow  as  a  livelihood,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  guard  it  carefully.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  real  danger  that  blind  tuners  as  a  class  may  become 
discredited   by  the  work  of  incompetent  persons  who 
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have  been  imperfectly  or  partially  trained.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  specialict,  and  in  every  calling  efficiency  is 
essential  to  success  :  we  cannot  train  our  pupils  too 
well.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  call  a  blind  lad  a  tuner 
unless  his  work  is  excellent.  We  are  resolved  to  equip 
our  punils  so  that  the  public  may  employ  them  with  the 


Pypewpiting- :    Class  at  Work  on  the  "Hammond  "  Typewriter. 

confidence  that  they  will  not  cnly  do  their  tuning  well, 
but  that  they  will  do  no  harm  to  the  most  valuable  in- 
strument, and  this  is  by  no  means  always  certain  with 
sighted  tuners  who  call  themselves  experts." 

The  Right  Rev.  the  LoRD   BiSHOP  OF  HEREFORD, 
in  moving    the    following   resolution  :— "  That    in    the 
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opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Government  should  be 
asked  to  provide  secondary,  technical,  and  other  forms 
of  higher  education  for  the  blind,  to  begin  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  years  in  order  to  prepare  the  blind  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  and  thus  become  useful  independent  members 
of  the  community,"  said  :  "This  resolution  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  one,  and  one  which  I  feel  you  would  all  desire 
to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  affliction  of  blindness  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in 
human  life,  so  that  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
alleviation  of  such  an  affliction  appeals  very  directly  to 
the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us,  and  when  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  are  touched  for  any  cause,  there  always 
comes  a  generous  response.  We  should  all  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  Government  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  do 
all  that  is  needed  to  enable  these  our  fellow  citizens, 
suffering  from  this  deprivation,  to  take  their  due  posi- 
tion in  our  English  life,  that  is  to  say,  to  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting,  independent,  and  respectable 
members  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 
I  am  sure  we  have  the  sympathy  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  he  may  before 
long  have  the  opportunity  of  claiming  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  Minister  who  has  initiated  a  really 
good  system  of  higher  and  technical  instruction  for  the 
blind  of  this  country. 
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"I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  overlooked  this 
portion  of  our  fellow  countrymen  far  too  long,  and 
that  we  shall  do  well  to  secure,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  everything  that  can  be  done  for  their 
higher  education,  so  that  this  education  shall  on  the 
one    hand    enrich    their    minds   and  -  cultivate    their 


Chess  and  Draughts. 

imaginations,  and  on  the  other  make  them  independent 
and  self-supporting." 

The  Right  Hon.  LoRD  KiNNAIRD,  in  seconding 
this  resolution,  said  : — "  I  want  to  say  just  one  word 
about  the  blind,  namely,  if  any  class  of  people  ought  to 
have  greater  facilities  from  an  economical  point  of  view 
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than  another,  it  is  the  blind,  is  it  not  ?  They  have  dis- 
advantages to  start  with.  They  have  to  overcome  these 
disadvantages,  and  they  do  it  better  than  some  of  us 
who  have  all  those  enormous  advantages.  The  blind 
realise  what  disadvantages  they  have,  and  set  an 
example  to  many  of  us.  .  .  .  We  want  to  keep 
agitating  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
Government  to  provide  that  secondary,  technical,  and 
other  forms  of  higher  education  for  the  blind  to  which 
our  resolution  refers." 

The  Lady  O  HaGAN,  in  supporting  the  resolution, 
said  :  "I  hope  these  speeches  will  have  inspired  us  to 
continue  to  advocate,  to  continue  to  urge  upon  all  the 
necessity  there  is  for  a  continuation  and  a  crowning  of 
the  good  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  College, 
under  the  able  direction  of  our  devoted  friend,  Dr. 
Campbell.  We  seem  to  forget  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
educational  establishments,  to  leave  it  simply  at  the 
elementary  stage,  not  to  provide  for  the  secondary 
education  of  the  children,  is  not  only  depriving  them  of 
what  they  ought  to  have,  but  it  is  wasting  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  and  of  the  effort  expended  on  the  primary 
education.  .  .  .  As  we  have  been  told,  our  blind 
friends  are  suffering  from  that  which  is  a  most  piteous 
privation,  and  we  must  remember  that  in  that  suffer- 
ing they  have  been  a  guide  to  us  on  the  road  to 
exertion  and  energy  :     they  have  been   an    inspiration 
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to  us  to  teach  us  what  can  be  done  by  people  who 
have  not  all  the  advantages  we  think  we  have.  . 
Therefore,  not  only  to  do  justice  to  our  blind  friends, 
but  also  because  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  example  and  inspiration  they  afford  us,  I  hope  we 
shall  never  cease  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  for  them  the 
advantages  we  plead  for  in  this  resolution,  which  has  my 
hearty  support." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
speeches  reference  was  made  to  the  desirability  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  such  action  has  not  been  taken. 

A  most  earnest  appeal,  therefore,  is  made  for  funds 
to  enable  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  to 
continue  its  invaluable  work  for  the  benefit  of  those 
deprived  of  sight. 

The  College,  which  was  founded  in  1 872,  has  trained 
its  blind  pupils  so  successfully  that  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  are  now  independent  and  earning  from 
£60  to  £400  per  annum,  a  number  of  them  having 
parents  or  other  relatives  dependent  on  them  for 
support. 

The  College  is  burdened  with  a  mortgage  of 
£15,000.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the 
interest  upon  this  amount  is  a  heavy  charge  upon  the 
income,  which  only  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage 
can  cancel. 
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Fuller  details  of  the  work  than  can  be  contained  in 
this  small  booklet  will  be  very  gladly  supplied  upon 
application  to  the  Principal, 

F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
"  Windermere," 
Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 

London,  S.E. 


INFORMATION  FOR  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are 
earnestly  requested,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Principal  at  the  College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed, 
and  may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer  ;  or  the  Principal,  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,"  Windermere,"  Church  Road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


rriiite  1  by  \V.  II.  S:  L.  Collingiklge,  Aldeisg.ile  Street,  F..C. 


Royal  Normal  College 

AND 

Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind. 

OPENED    MARCH    1st,    1872. 
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patrons  : 

THEIR   MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTIES 
THE    KING,    AND    QUEEN    ALEXANDRA. 

IDicespatrone : 

T.R.H.  The  Prince;  anb  Princess  of  Waives. 
H.R.I.H.  The  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 

GoTHA  (Duchess  OF  Edinburgh). 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Christian, 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of 
Argyi,!,). 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Henry  of  Baxtenberg. 

H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
StraXhearn,  K.G.,  K.T. 

H.R.H,  The  Landgraf  of  Hesse. 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Frederica. 

prcslSent : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
AND  Seaford. 


Certificated  Pianoforte  Tuners 

are  sent  from  the  College  to  any  part  of 

the  I^ondon  Postal  District  to  Tune  and 

Repair  Pianos. 

Orders  and  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Manager, 
Pianoforte  Department,  Royai,  Normai.  Coi.i,ege, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Pianoforte  Tuning. 

OFFICE  : 
At   the  COLLEGE,  WESTOW   STREET,    UPPER    NORWOOD,   8.E. 

Telegraphic  Address    "  Braillist,  London." 
Telephone  Number:  320  Sydenham. 

Nearest   RailbJay  Stations: 

"Gipsy  Hill,"  or  "Crystal  Palace,"  from  Victoria  or 
London  Bridge  (L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Ry.). 

"  Crystal  Palace,"  from  Victoria,  Moorgate  Stre -t,  Holbom 
Viaduct,  Ludgate  Hill,  or  St.  Paul's  (S.  E-  &  C.  Ry.). 


M 


Blind, .  . 

but 

Self-  Reliant. 


THE    LAW   OF 
COMPENSATION. 

By  J.F. 


Thus  with  tlie  year 
Season's  return  ;    but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,   or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,   or  herds,   or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  everduring  dark 
Surround   me,    from   the   cheerful   ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the   book   of  knowledge  fair 
Presented   with   a   universal   blank 
O   Nature's   works,   to   me   expunged  and   razed. 


Yet   I   argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,    noi-   bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;   but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward. 

John   Milton. 


Che  Caw  of  Compensation. 


i 


/^UR  preconceived  ideas,  especially  those  of  long 
^^  standing,  need  a  "deal  of  killing,"  and  even 
then  frequently  die  but  slowly. 

Many  people,  most  people  in  fact,arefixed  in  their 
preconceived  notion  that  helplessnessisan inevitable 
and  unfailing  result  of  blindness,  and  that  where  we 
see  the  absence  of  sight,  we  shall  surely  find  the 
presence  of  inertia. 

For  the  absolute  reversal  of  this  opinion,  a  visit 
is  recommended  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood. 


Boating  Lake  and  "Windermere. 


4  The  Law  of  Compensation. 

One  is  quite  likely  to  enter  the  College  grounds 
and  buildings  with  some  amount  of  dread  and  fore- 
boding. There  are  150  students  in  residence.  We 
feel  instinctively  the  pity  and  pathos  of  it  all,  and,  as 
we  think  of  the  apparent  darkness  of  their  future, 
Milton's  beautiful  (though  hackneyed)  lines  assume 
a  force  and  meaning  hitherto  unrealised :  — 
"  Doth  God  exact  day  labour. 
Light  denied  ? " 

Milton's  plaint  is  forgotten,  or  rather  conveys 
quite  a  new  meaning,  directly  a  visitor  comes  into 
contact  with  the  Principal,  Dr.  Campbell,  who 
himself,  since  the  age  of  five,  has  been  totally  blind. 

The  "  law  of  compensation  "  is  fully  exemplified 
at  the  College,  where  the  one  idea  most  strenuously 
discouraged  is  the  idea  that  blindness  spells 
helplessness. 

"  Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  College 
graduates,"  the  Doctor  explained,  "  are  independent 
■"  and  earning  from  £bQ  to  ;^400  per  annum,  and  a 
"  number  of  them  are  supporting  aged  parents. 
"  Instead  of  drifting  into  destitution,  and  becoming 
"  a  permanent  charge  on  the  resources  of  the 
"charitable,  they  rise  to  independence  and  become 
"a  valuable  asset  in  the  national  life.  It  is  only 
"  the  very  best  and  most  practical  of  educations 
"  which  has  achieved  this  desirable  result.  As 
"  the  title  of  our  College  indicates,  the 
"  education    is    largely    musical,     and    we    have 
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"  sent  out  numbers  of  accomplished  musicians,  who 
"  are  now  earning  their  own  livings  as  organists, 
"  pianists,  professors  of  music  and  pianoforte  tuners. 
"  The  only  capital  with  which  we  start  our  graduates 
"  in  life  is  the  capital  of  a  first-class  education,  and 


Pianoforte  Tuning. 

«'  we  do  this  on  the  ground  of  the  strictest  economy, 
"  finding  it  infinitely  cheaper  in  the  end  to  educate 
"  than  to  pauperise  the  blind.  This  education  is 
"in  the  hands  of  the  very  best  professors  and 
"teachers  we  can  secure." 

The  College  owes  much  to  the  tuition  of  such 
musicians  as  the  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Frits 
Hartvigson,  Dr.  Cummings,  Principal  of  the  Guild- 
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hall  School  of  Music;  Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour,  the 
Albert  Hall  organist  ;  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson, 
Mr.  F.  Corder,  and  others  of  equal  standing  in  the 
world  of  music. 

"  So  successful  is  the  training,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"that  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  graduates  from 
"  our  College  are  holding  responsible  positions 
"and  competing  successfully  with  highly  trained 
"  musicians  who  have  not  been  handicapped  by  the 
"  deprivation  of  sight." 

When  later  I  left  the  Principal's  room  and  visited 
the  grounds  and  buildings,  I  quickly  learned  why  the 
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training  is  so  pre-eminently  successful.  "  A  sound 
"  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  is  evidently  the  guiding 
principle  in  all  dealings  with  the  students. 

Whenever  the  weather  permits,  outdoor  exercise 
commences  every  morning  at  ten  minutes  to  seven. 
At  regular  intervals,  swimming,  boating,  and  other 
athletic  exercises  are  engaged  in,  while  in  the  admir- 
ably appointed  gymnasium,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  feats  of  wonderfully  surprising 
dexterity  are  performed  by  the  blind  students.  It  is 
to  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  gymnastic 
performances  are  excelled  in  any  public  school  in 
the  Kingdom. 


In  the  Swimming  Bath. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  methods  of 
training  the  blind  are  absolutely  invaluable  in 
destroying  their  natural  inertia  and  listlessness,  and 
does  wonders  in  creating  that  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  vigour  which,  in  after  life,  stands  them  in  such 
good  stead. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  College  is 
unendowed,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  received  from  the  very  poorest  classes, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  public  support  in 
voluntary  contributions  is  essential  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  at  its  present  high  level. 

At  a  recent  public  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston  :  — 

"  '  That  having  special  regard  to  the  fa(5l  that 
of  every  one  hundred  pupils  of  the  College 
eighty-nine  become  self-supporting,  this 
meeting  warmly  congratulates  the  Pro- 
moters and  Principal  of  the  College,  and 
earnestly  commends  the  work  to  the  public 
for  wider  recognition  and  support  on  grounds 
alike  of  philanthropy,  education  and 
economy.' 

"  We  appeal  for  support  to  the  Normal  College 
*'  on  grounds  of  public  economy,  no  less  than  on 
"  grounds  of  Christian  charity  ;  it  is  better,  we  say, 
"for  the  community  to  take  one  hundred  blind 
*'  persons  and  to  make  eighty-nine  of   them    self- 
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supporting,  than  to  allow  the  one  hundred  to 
remain  a  dead  loss  to  society.  Now  consider  this 
from  the  money  point  of  view  :  you  cannot  support 
a  hundred  blind  persons  for  less  than  fifty  pounds 
a  week  ;  that  is  computing  at  ten  shillings  a  head> 
a  sum  sufficient  only  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
existence,  and  allowing  no  room  for  amusement, 
instruction,  holiday,  sickness,  or  other  contin- 
gencies.      But   fifty  pounds  a  week  means  two 


Kindergarten,  "  Windermere." 

"  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  That,  you 
"  will  say,  is  not  a  very  large  sum  ;  but  if  you 
"  remember  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  blind  peo- 
''  pie  in  these  Kingdoms,   and  then  if  you  calculate 
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what  it  costs  to  keep  them,  even  at  the  same  low 
figure  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  you  will  find  that  the 
sum  required  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Thus  you  begin  to  perceive  that,  from  a  mere 
money  point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  important 
question  :  How  can  you  make  the  blind  self- 
sustaining  ?  Now  the  money  aspect  of  a  thing 
is  not  its  only  aspect,  is  not  its  highest  aspect, 
but  it  is  a  very  real  aspect,  and  a  very  important 
one ;  and  to  enable  eighty-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  blind  people  to  become  self-supporting, 
means  that  you  transfer  many  thousands  a  year 
from  the  side  of  loss  to  the  side  of  gain  for  the 
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'  whole  community.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  which 
'  the  College  has  been  able  to  do  with  respect  to 
'  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  scholars  who 
'  have  passed  completely  through  its  hands  ;  and 
'  my  contention  is  that,  if  you  apply  its  principles 
'  to  the  whole  blind  community,  you  may  expect 
'  parallel  results,  though  not  perhaps  identical 
'  results.  Anyhow,  you  will  go  in  the  right  direc- 
'  tion.  You  will  go  towards  making  the  blind 
'remunerativeiusteadof  leaving  them  unprofitable; 
'  they  will  in  many  cases  become  an  asset,  instead 
'  of  remaining  a  bad  debt.  This  I  am  certain  is 
'  sound  political  economy,  as  it  is  also  sound 
'  Christianity  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
'  of  St.  Paul  and  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
'  and  Chalmers  and  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  to  pursue  a 
'  line  of  treatment  which  tends  towards  human 
'  improvement,  towards  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
'  munity,  and,  therefore,  towards  the  glory  of  God." 

At  the  same  meeting  Canon  Barker  said  : — 
"  The  pupils  go  forth  into  the  world  well  equipped 
"  for  the  battle  of  life,  on  almost  equal  terms  with 
"the  seeing.  They  are  thoroughly  trained,  and 
"become  efficient  and  well-instructed  musicians. 
"  They  earn  good  salaries,  and  become  happy,  self- 
"  supporting,  useful  members  of  society.  What 
"words  can  express  our  gratitude  and  admiration 
"  of  work  like  this  ?     What  would  be  the  dark  and 
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"  miserable  condition  of  hundreds  of  our  afflicted 
"  brethren  were  it  not  for  the  loving  and  Christian 
«'  solicitude,  of  those  truly  Christlike  men  who  seem> 
''  in  very  fact,  to  give  light  to  the  blind  ?  That  we 
"  may  call  this  splendid  College  our  own  and  save 
"  from  £^500  or  ;^6oo  a  year  in  interest,  all  that  is 
"required  is  ;^i5, 000.  In  God's  good  time  some  rich 
"  woman  or  rich  man  will,  I  doubt  not,  enrich  them- 
"  selves  by  enriching  those  who, without  Him, would 
"  be  poor  indeed.  If  we  cannot  give  large  sums,  let 
"us  atonce  make  ourselves  members  of  that  band  of 
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Chess  and  Draughts. 

"  three  thousand  whom  we  want  to  rally  to  our 
"  cause  as  subscribers  of  £1  is.  a  year  each." 
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Beside  the  ;^i5,ooo  required  for  the  removal  of  the 
mortgage  debt,  an  annual  increase  of  at  least  ;^3,ooo 
is  required  in  voluntary  contributions. 

In  issuing  this  urgent  appeal  for  financial  assis- 
tance, we  have  no  inclination  to  beg  for  pity  toward 
the  blind.  Indeed,  we  have  no  need  to  make  this 
plea.  Sympathy  for  the  blind  in 'their  terrible 
affliction  is,  we  are  convinced,  widespread  and 
well-nigh  universal. 

We  are  not  training  mendicants  to  beg  for 
charity,  but  students  who  are  seeking  earnestly 
the  way  to  self-reliance  and  future  inde- 
pendence. As  was  said  by  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty     the     King     (then     Prince     of     Wales) 


Typewriting  :  Class  at  Work  on  the  '*  Hammond  "  Typewriter. 
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when  visiting  the  Royal  Normal  College,  "  By 
"  careful  tuition  you  give  the  pupils  the  means  to 
"  enable  them,  in  setting  out  in  Hfe,  not  to  be  thrown 
"  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able 
"  to  shift  for  themselves." 

We  believe  we  have  only  to  make  our  work  known 
to  secure  the  means  necessary  for  its  continuance 
and  extension. 

As  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  said, 
"  Possessing  God's  greatest  blessing,  sight,  may  I 
"  ask  you  to  remember  the  sightless  ?  " 

Information  for  Intenaina  Contributors. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are 
earnestly  requested,  and  will  he  thankfully  received  by  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Principal,  at  the  College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and 
may  be  drawn  m  favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Sialbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  the  Principal,  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  "  Windermere,''  Church  Road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further 
information,  and  to  forward  copies  of  reports  and 
various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to  assist 
in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  notice 
of  the  public. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— £1,000  has  been  promised 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  provided 
£10,000  can  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  July. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


"  A  Little  Help  is  Worth  a  Pound  of  Pity." 


Reprinted  from  'The  Philanthropist, '  Jan.  1904. 

^^'HE  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Norwood, 
^  I  has  stood  for  many  years  for  all  that  is  best  in  the 
^  J  education  of  the  sightless.  Its  methods  are  at  once 
^^  scientific  and  sympathetic  ;  two  qualities  not  always 
found  in  conjunction  in  philanthropic  undertakings. 
Indeed,  it  would  too  often  seem  to  be  unhappUy  the  case 
that  philanthropy  is  either  unscientific  and  sympathetic,  or 
scientific  and  lacking  sympathy.  And  the  one  is  to  be  as 
much  regretted  as  the  other. 

A  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  is  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  all  and  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  paid 
such  a  visit  we  recommend  to  do  so.  Customarily,  one 
regards  the  condition  of  the  blind  as  altogether  pitiable — 
altogether  hopeless.  This  pre-conception  is  dissipated  into 
thin  air  at  once  and  for  ever  before  you  have  been  at  Nor- 
wood five  minutes.  Happiness  and  contentment  reign — I 
will  not  say  reign  everywhere,  because  that  is  an  idle  phrase 
without  any  real  meaning — but  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  degree  as  in  a  youthful  community  of  sighted  people. 
That,  however,  after  all  is  only  a  stage  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College.     The  true  test  of  its  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 


after  career  of  its  pupils.  And  here  we  find  overwhelming 
evidence  in  its  favour  on  its  behalf.  As  I  write,  there  lies 
before  me  a  booklet  of  some  thirty-six  pages  containing 
extracts  from  clergymen,  pianoforte  firms,  and  other  busi- 
ness houses,  with  letters  also  from  past  students  themselves, 
all  of  them  unequivocally  owning  to  the  value  of  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions  in  the 
kingdom.  Were  I  to  commence  to  quote  from  them  I 
should  not  well  know  where  to  stop.  Suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that  their  testimony  is  as  widespread  as  it  is  convincing. 
There  are  further,  to  the  same  effect,  the  published  opinions 
of  eminent  public  mea,  of  experts  in  the  education  of  the 
blind ;  whilst  in  yet  another  booklet,  the  Government 
inspectors  and  examiners  of  schools  adduce  a  solid  body  of 
critical  opinion  on  the  work  of  the  College  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a-century.  I  think,  then,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  more  on  that  point.  It  would  be  painting 
the  lily  and  gilding  refined  gold.  We  may,  however, 
fitly  enough  ask.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  conspicuous 
success  ? 

Well,  first  and  foremost,  I  should  put  it  on  the  score  of 
personality  ;  and  the  personality  in  chief,  that  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  the  head,  now  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  those 
who,  like  himself,  are  denied  the  gift  of  sight.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's career  is  well-known  to  everyone  by  this  time,  but  only 
those  who  have  come  into  actual  contact  with  him,  as  has 
been  my  privilege,  can  fully  realise  what  the  Normal 
College  owes  him — or  what,  indeed,  the  blind  all  over  the 
world  owe  him.  Now,  one  such  personality  attracts  others, 
and  so  it  is  that  Dr.  Campbell  has  gathered  round  him.  the 
pick  of  the  blind  teaching  staff  of  G-reat  Britain. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
College  occupies  a  place  in  the  first  rank  as  an  important 
centre   of    musical   education.      Many   of  its  pupils   have 
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Indeed,  it  would  too  often  seem  to  be  unhappily  the  case 
that  philanthropy  is  either  unscientific  and  sympathetic,  or 
scientific  and  lacking  sympathy.  And  the  one  is  to  be  as 
much  regretted  as  the  other. 

A  visit  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  is  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  all  and  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  paid 
such  a  visit  we  recommend  to  do  so.  Customarily,  one 
regards  the  condition  of  the  blind  as  altogether  pitiable — 
altogether  hopeless.  This  pre-conception  is  dissipated  into 
thin  air  at  once  and  for  ever  before  you  have  been  at  Nor- 
wood five  minutes.  Happiness  and  contentment  reign — I 
will  not  say  reign  everywhere,  because  that  is  an  idle  phrase 
without  any  real  meaning — but  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  degree  as  in  a  youthful  community  of  sighted  people. 
That,  however,  after  all  is  only  a  stage  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College.     The  true  test  of  its  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 


after  career  of  its  pupils.  And  here  we  find  overwhelming 
evidence  in  its  favour  on  its  behalf.  As  I  write,  there  lies 
before  me  a  booklet  of  some  thirty- six  pages  containing 
extracts  from  clergymen,  pianoforte  firms,  and  other  busi- 
ness houses,  with  letters  also  from  past  students  themselves, 
all  of  them  unequivocally  owning  to  the  value  of  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions  in  the 
kingdom.  "Were  I  to  commence  to  quote  from  them  I 
should  not  well  know  where  to  stop.  Suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that  their  testimony  is  as  widespread  as  it  is  convincing. 
There  are  further,  to  the  same  effect,  the  published  opinions 
of  eminent  public  men,  of  experts  in  the  education  of  the 
blind;  whilst  in  yet  another  booklet,  the  Government 
inspectors  and  examiners  of  schools  adduce  a  solid  body  of 
critical  opinion  on  the  work  of  the  College  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a-century.  I  think,  then,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  more  on  that  point.  It  would  be  painting 
the  lily  and  gilding  refined  gold.  We  may,  however, 
fitly  enough  ask.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  conspicuous 
success  ? 

Well,  first  and  foremost,  I  should  put  it  on  the  score  of 
personality  ;  and  the  personality  in  chief,  that  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  the  head,  now  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  those 
who,  like  himself,  are  denied  the  gif^.  of  sight.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's career  is  well-known  to  everyone  by  this  time,  but  only 
those  who  have  come  into  actual  contact  with  him,  as  lias 
been  my  privilege,  can  fully  realise  what  the  Normal 
College  owes  him — or  what,  indeed,  the  blind  all  over  the 
world  owe  him.  Now,  one  such  personality  attracts  others, 
and  so  it  is  that  Dr.  Campbell  has  gathered  round  him  the 
pick  of  the  blind  teaching  staff  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
College  occupies  a  place  in  the  first  rank  as  an  important 
centre,  of    musical   education.      Many   of  its  pupils   have 


attained  to  high  honours  in  the  musical  world.  Many  more — 
following  a  humble  but  not  unuseful  avocation — are  pro- 
fessionally engaged  as  pianoforte  tuners.  Needless  to  add 
that  pianoforte  tuning  is  an  employment  requiring  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  By  the 
way,  in  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  the  College  itself 
sends  out  a  large  number  of  competent  tuners  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  is  indeed  always  open  to  under- 
take work  of  that  kind. 

But  this,  the  musical  side,  is  only  one  side  of  the  life  of 
the  College,  a  phase  of  the  higher  education.  The  lower, 
if  the  term  may  be  used  where  all  the  methods  are  on  an 
equal  level  of  excellence,  only  adjusted  to  the  capacity  and 
age  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  manner. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  that  of  these 
blind  little  folk  in  course  of  being  raised  step  by  step  to  an 
equality  with  the  seeing.  That,  indeed,  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  system.  No  encouragement  but  active  discourage- 
ment to  repining  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  at  his  or  her  lot, 
but  rather  the  assurance  that  there  is  nothing  to  repine  at, 
and  that  by  cultivating  the  talents  at  their  disposal  they 
will  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity as  self-reliant  and  independent  citizens. 

Next  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  little  ones,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  outcome  of  the 
physical  education  of  the  pupils,  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  the  son  of  the  principal. 
They  must  indeed  be  seen  to  be  believed  :  rinking,  boating, 
gymnastic  displays,  and  much  else ;  not  a  few  of  them, 
r  should  say,  surpassing  the  skill  of  those  of  us  who  can  see. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  many  years  no  fit  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  "We  are  behind 
the  rest  of  the  civilised  worli  in  the  matter.     The  Royal 


Normal  College  has  done  mucli  to  remove  tliis  reproach 
from  amongst  us,  but  it  is  a  purely  voluntary  institution, 
and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dependent  upon  the  public 
for  the  means  wherewith  to  carry  out  its  programme.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  educate  the  blind  in  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way  possible.  That,  of  course,  is  false  economy,  since  it 
fails  of  its  purpose,  that  is  to  make  them  useful  and  self- 
respecting  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Many  blind 
persons  would  be  able  to  earn  for  themselves  a  decent 
livelihood  if  only  the  preliminary  training  weve  available. 
The  ordinary  education  in  the  Three  E,'s  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  not  enough,  and  in  Governmental  schools  the  physical 
training  of  the  blind  is  very  largely  neglected.  A  thorough 
technical  training,  from  an  early  age,  is  also  "  to  seek." 
Education  in  the  proper  use  of  tools  is  an  important 
element ;  in  this  way  the  blind  acquire  deftness  of  manipu- 
lation, fitting  them  later  for  pianoforte  playing,  tuning,  or 
some  familiar  handicraft,  should  they  possess  no  musical 
ability. 

The  absence  of  any  really  properly  equipped  State 
schools  makes  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
upon  the  community  but  the  more  valid.  Putting  it 
upon  the  lowest  basis,  every  blind  girl  or  boy  who  is 
taught  a  trade  or  profession  is  a  gain  to  the  taxpayer. 
Putting  it  upon  the  higher  basis,  these  little  ones  born 
in  the  shadow  of  a  "great  darkness"  are  surely  entitled 
not  only  to  our  sympathy  but  to  our  practical  assistance. 
And  at  the  present  time  the  College  is  badly  in  need  of 
practical  assistance.  It  is  unendowed ;  there  is  a  mort- 
gage of  £15,000.  Donations  to  redeem  the  mortgage,  the 
interest  of  which  is  a  serious  burden  on  the  annual  income, 
and  an  annual  subscription  list  of  at  least  £3,000  are  neces- 
sary if  the  College  is  to  maintain  its  present  standard  of 
efficiency. 
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Normal  College  has  done  mucli  to  remove  tliis  reproacli 
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and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dependent  upon  the  public 
for  the  means  wherewith  to  carry  out  its  programme.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  educate  the  blind  in  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way  possible.  That,  of  course,  is  false  economy,  since  it 
fails  of  its  purpose,  that  is  to  make  them  useful  and  self- 
respecting  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Many  blind 
persons  would  be  able  to  earn  for  themselves  a  decent 
livelihood  if  only  the  preliminary  training  were  available. 
The  ordinary  education  in  the  Three  E's  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  not  enough,  and  in  Governmental  schools  the  physical 
training  of  the  blind  is  very  largely  neglected.  A  thorough 
technical  training,  from  an  early  age,  is  also  "  to  seek." 
Education  in  the  proper  use  of  tools  is  an  important 
element ;  in  this  way  the  bUnd  acquire  deftness  of  manipu- 
lation, fitting  them  later  for  pianoforte  playing,  tuning,  or 
some  familiar  handicraft,  should  they  possess  no  musical 
ability.  j 

The  absence  of  any  really  properly  equipped  State 
schools  makes  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
upon  the  community  but  the  more  valid.  Putting  it 
upon  the  lowest  basis,  every  blind  girl  or  boy  who  is 
taught  a  trade  or  profession  is  a  gain  to  the  taxpayer. 
Putting  it  upon  the  higher  basis,  these  little  ones  born 
in  the  shadow  of  a  "  great  darkness  "  are  surely  entitled 
not  only  to  our  sympathy  but  to  our  practical  assistance. 
And  at  the  present  time  the  College  is  badly  in  need  of 
practical  assistance.  It  is  unendowed ;  there  is  a  mort- 
gage of  £15,000.  Donations  to  redeem  the  mortgage,  the 
interest  of  which  is  a  serious  burden  on  the  annual  income, 
and  an  annual  subscription  list  of  at  least  £3,000  are  neces- 
sary if  the  College  is  to  maintain  its  present  standard  of 
efficiency. 
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On  Wednesday,  July  25th,  the  Annual  Prize  Festival  was 
held  at  the  College,  there  being  a  large  gathering  ot  Iriends  and 
old  pupils.  The  event  was  more  than  ot  ordinary  interest, 
this  year  beiag  the  silver  wedding  ot  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 

The  Caairman,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  saitl 
that  the  old  students  of  the  College  desired  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  they  had  put  that 
in  the  form  ot  a  presentation  ot  a  number  ot  books,  one  of 
which  would  be  handed  as  a  specimen  to  Dr.  Campbell,  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  a  former  pupil,  then  stepped  forward  and 
read  the  following  address  : 

"To  Dr.   and   Mrs.   Campbell — 

"This  being  the  year  in  which  you  have  ilie  happiness  of 
celebrating  your  Silver  VVeddnig,  we,  the  old  pupils  ot  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  think  it  a  fitting  opportunity  ul 
showing  our  grateful  appreciation  ol  your  uutinng  ctloris 
on  our  behalf. 

"  We,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will  accept  a  small  memento,  as 
an  expression  of  our  hearty  good  wishes  tor  your  con- 
tinued happiness,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  both  may 
long  be  spared  to  carry  on  tlie  noble  work  to  which  so 
many  years  ol  your  lives  have   been   devoted. 


■"Much  as    we   should   like,  it     is   impossible    to   convey  in    a 
few  words  the  feelings  of  gratitude. which  have  been-sebt 
by    old    students    for  the    training    received    at    the    Royal 
Normal  College. 
•  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  old  pupils, 

"  L.    HoLIJEN, 

"  H.  Atkjn.son, 

"  Hon.  Sees," 
Miss  Amelia  Campbell,  one  of  the  lirst  students  to  enter 
the  College,  followed  in  an  eloquent  and  telling  speech. 
She  said,  as  representing  the  students  of  both  sexes,  and  on 
behalf  of  past  and  present  pupils,  they  tendered  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  their  heartfelt  thanks.  It  was  beyond  her 
power  to  put  into  words  what  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  were 
to  that  College.  In  a  word,  they  watched  over  the  students 
wiih  ceaseless  devotion  and  care,  and  all  that  she  could  say 
in  praise  of  the  love  and  attention  the  students  received  was 
only  a  faint  expression  of  their  gratitude. 

After  this  excellent  speech,  distinctly  and  feelingly  uttered. 
Miss  Campbell, -in  making  the  presentation,  said:  The  ex- 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Mormat  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  beg  yuur  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  volumes 
on  the  occasion  of :  your  silver  wedding,  igoo,  as  a  token  of 
their  aftectionate  regard  and  esteem. 

J-)r.  Campbell  said  that  he  was  unable  tn  s;i\  .-mything  in 
response  to  so  handsome  a  gift.  He  thought  that  his  silence 
would,  perhaps,  give  a  truer  expression  of  what  he  felt  than 
any  speech  could. 

rhe  memento  consisted  of  a  complete  set  tjf  Dickens's 
works,  bound  in  crimson  half-calf,  each  volume  of  which  had 
on  its  first  page  the  following  inscription  :    - 

•'  Pre.sented  as  a  Token  of  Affection  and  E.steem  from  the 
Old  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell,  in  commemoration  of  their  Silver  Wedding, 
1900." 


■  -J 


The  illuminated  address,  handsomely  enclosed  in  a  bin.iiiif. 
of  blue  morocco  and  silver,  which  accompanied  the  volumes 
bore  the  following  words  :— 

"To  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq..   LL.iX,  and  Mrs    Campbell. 
"The  ex-pupils  of    the  Royal    Normal    College  for    the    Blind. 
Upper  Norwood,  beg  your  acceptance  of    the  accompany- 
ing   volumes,    on    the   occasion    of  your   Silver    Wedding, 
1900,  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate  regard  and  esteem''' 
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THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


No  record  of  the  life  of  the  first  Duke  of  Westminster 
would  be  complete  without  a  tribute  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  welfare  6i  the  blind,  and  the  services  he  rendered  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  We  are,  therefore,  most  thank- 
ful to  Dr.  Campbell  for  his  kind  compliance  with  a  request 
that  we  made  to  him,  by  favouring  us  with  the  following  con- 
tribution, written  amidst  many  distractions,  but  with  the 
spontaneity  which  is  born  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  It 
must  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  can  appreciate 
Dr.  Campbell's  life  work,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  fail  to 
impress  on  many  a  sense  of  the  larger  responsibilities  which 
must  now  be  borne  by  other  friends  of  the  college: — 
"Royal  Normal  Coi  lege  and  Academy  of  Music 
FOR  the  Blind, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E., 

Jan.  4th,  1900. 
To  the  Editor,  Nnvwood  News. 

Dear  Sir,- — I  thank  you  heartily  for  asking  me  to  write  a 
paragraph  in  regard  to  our  president,  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

Since  I  came  to  England  I  have  met  a  number  of  noble 
philanthropists,  but  of  all  of  them,  our  late  president,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  my  dear  friend  the  late 
T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  were  the  two  that  seemed  to  me  to 
follow  most  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  who  went  about 
doing  good. 

All  the  great  events  of  the  Duke's  life  have  been  given  in 
the  leading  daily  papers.  I  will  therefore  only  relate  a  few 
incidents  which  are  typical  of  his  Grace's  kindness,  his 
beautiful,  loving,  sympathetic  nature.  In  the  summer  of 
1 871  we  were  trying  to  raise  a  sufficient  sura  of  money  to 
enable  us  to  open  a  school,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
visit  some  of  the  leading  cities  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  first  meeting  was  called  in  Liverpool,  at  St.  George's 
Hall  ;  the  Mayor  was  to  preside.  I  wrote  to  the  then 
Marquis  of  W'estminster,  and  briefiy  explained  the  object  of 
the  meeting ;  he  and  the  Marchioness  kindly  came,  and  at 


the  close  of  the  meeting,  while  I  was  speaking  to  the  Mayor, 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  in  saying  'good-bye,'  added 
with  emphasis,  '  When  you  return  to  London,  we  want  you 
to  come  to  Grosvenor  House,  and  tell  us  the  results  of  your 
efforts.'  This  gracious  action  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
all  present  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  once  gave  their  names, 
and  our  first  scholarship  committee  was  formed,  and  the 
money  subscribed  to  send  six  pupils  to  the  college  from 
Liverpool.  Similar  meetings  were  held,  and  scholarship 
committees  formed  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh. 

The  school  was  opened  March   ist,   1872,  in  three   small 
houses  at  Paxton  Terrace,  near  the  Low  Level  Crystal  Palace 
Station.     During  the  year,  the  Marquis  consented  to  become 
our  President ;  he,  with  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  and  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith  were  elected  trustees  by  the  council 
of  the  college.     Soon  after  the  college  was  opened,  the  Duke 
came  down  with  the  Executive  Committee  to  visit  the  school 
in    Paxton  Terrace,  and    also    to   look   over    a   property    in 
Westovv  Street  then  known  as  'The  Mount,'  and  owned  by 
Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  ;  after  inspecting  the  classes,   they 
were  to  visit  '  The  Mount.'     The  committee  had  engaged  a 
carriage   that  his  Grace  might  drive  to  Westow  Street,  but 
he  insisted  that  the  members  of  the  committee  should  pre- 
cede him.     When  they  were  seated  he  told  the  man  to  drive 
on,  kindly  took  my  arm,  and  said,  '  Now  Campbell,  we  will 
walk    up  the  hill  together,    and    this   will  give   me   a  quiet 
opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
purchase.'     As    we   were   walking    through    the   grounds   of 
'  The    Mount '    his    Grace   remarked,    '  There   are    so    many 
banks,  terraces,  and  flights  of  steps,  I  scarcely  know  what 
you  will  do  with  it,  unless  you  want  to  kill  all  the  poor  things 
and  get  them  out  of  their   misery.'      I  explained  that  the 
world  was  not  made  specially  for  blind  people,  and  the  blind 
must  be  prepared  to  live  in  the  world  as  they  found  it.     I 
told   him  of  my  plan  of  having  foot-marks  to  indicate  all  the 
flights  of  steps,  turns  in  the  walks,    and    so  forth.      Years 
afterwards,  when  this  plan  had  been  carried  out,  his  Grace 
laughed  heartily  to  see  the  boys  and  girls  running  with  the 
greatest  freedom  round  the  grounds,  up  and  down  the  steps, 
and  exclaimed  to  the  Duchess,  '  Oh !  Kate,  Kate,  do  look  at 
those  merry  children ;     who  would    think  they  are   blind  ?  ' 
When  he  was  leaving  he  kindly  remarked,   '  If  you  can  get  the 
property,   I  will  give  a  thousand  pounds  towards  the   pur- 


chase.  From  year  to  year  we  have  added  to  the  original 
purchase,  and  the  college  grounds  now  consist  of  i6  acres  of 
freehold  property. 

The  annual  meetings  have  generally  been  held  at  Grosvenor 
House,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  distinguished  visitors 
requiring  his  Graces  attention,  our  pupils — even  the  youngest 
children — well  remember  his  kind  thoughtfulness  on  their 
behalf.  As  a  rule  he  had  refreshments  for  them  in  the 
garden,  and  his  Grace  personally  waited  on  the  children, 
having  a  kind  word  for  each  of  them.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  the  Duke  patting  the  head  of  one  of  our  little  boys  and 
saying,  '  You  must  come  into  the  garden  and  have  some 
fruit;'  as  I  wished  to  speak  to  his  Grace  he  called  an  at- 
tendant to  take  the  little  boy  to  join  the  others.  He  then 
remarked,  'Campbell,  you  ought  to  bring  some  of  your  poor 
pupils  to  these  meetings,  because,  if  you  do  not,  people  will 
not  understand  that  we  must  have  money.'  I  replied,  '  This 
is  the  most  complimentary  of  all  the  kind  things  that  your 
Grace  has  said  of  our  work  ;  that  child  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
destitute  of  all  in  the  school — he  is  without  home  and  friends.' 
Some  years  later  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  saying  that 
he  had  a  good  appointment  foi  an  organist,  and,  although 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  others  were  urging  candi- 
dates, he  would  prefer  one  from  the  college  if  a  suitable  one 
could  be  recommended,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
the  little  boy  whose  bright,  intelligent  appearance  attracted 
him  at  Grosvenor  House  was  now  qualified  as  an  organist. 
The  youth  obtained  the  appointment,  and  has  held  it  for 
20  years 

All  our  friends  will  remember  his  Grace's  visit  last  summer, 
when  he  presided  at  our  annual  festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  He  seemed  even  more  than  usually  interested,  no: 
only  in  the  prize  winners,  but  in  all  the  performers,  organists, 
pianists,  and  choir.  As  he  warmly  shook  my  hand,  these 
were  his  parting  words  : — '  I  have  brought  ynn  a  clieque  for  a 
thousand  pounds  to-day,  and  do  not  forget  that  I  mean  to  do  my 
full  share  toivards  paying  off  the  mortgage  during  the  next  five 
years.'' 

The  loss  of  his  Grace's  financial  support,  great  as  it   is,  is 
far   less  to   me  than  the    loss  of   his    kind    sympathy,    wise 
counsel,  and  hearty  support  on  all  trying  occasions. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  CAMPBELL." 


OSBORNE 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Extract   from   Addresses 

DELIVERED     AT 

On  the  Afternoon  of  June  27th,    1901. 


The  Eight  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  presided  on  Thursday 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind.     The  Chairman   apologized  at  the  outset 
for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the   Lord  Mayor,    the  Bishop   of 
Calcutta,   and  Mrs.   Fawcett.     He   then   moved  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that,  the   object  of  the  College  being  to  impart  such 
instruction  and  training  as  would  fit  the  pupils  to  become  self- 
supporting,  the  institution  was  deserving  of  all  encouragement. 
The  distinctive  object  of  the  college,  he  remarked,  was  to  train 
blind  pupils   so  as   to  qualify  them   to   support  themselves   in 
respectable    positions.      The    chief    occupations    or  professions 
for   which   the  pupils   were    trained   included   organ     playing, 
music    teaching,  and   piano-tuning,    and,    in    order   that   they 
might  become  proficient  in  these  pursuits,  a  thoroughly  good 
education  was  given  to  them  at  the  college.     They  were  brought 
in  the  plastic  years  of  their  youth  to  the   College  ;    they  were 
taught  in  such   a  way  that    they  became   interested   in   their 
work,    with    eveiy   attention     to    their     health     and    physical 
development ;    they   were   made    self-reliant,  alert,    handy,   in- 
telligent, and  to  a  good  general  education  there  was  superadded 
a  thorough  training  in  music.     In  this  way  it  was  sought  to  fit 
them  for  such  employments  as  would  make  them  self-supporting. 
How  far  the  College  had  already  succeeded  in  its  object  would 
be   explained   by    speakers   who    would   follow   him.      It   was 
manifest  that  such  an  education  and  training  as  was  requisite 
for  the  result  desired   must  necessarily   be    costly.     The  best 
equipment  was  necessary,  the  best  teachers  must  be  employed. 
But    any  one  visiting   the  College  would    see   that    while   the 
■^  appliances   were  all   of  the  best,  there   was  no   extravagance. 
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The  friends  of  the  College  did  not  disparage  the  work  other 
institutions  were  doiag  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Blind  by  teaching 
handicrafts,  &c.,  but  this  College  had  a  higher  aim,  and  it  was 
believed  that  its  example  had  greatly  raised  the  standard  of  the 
education  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Canon  Barker  : — -Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
The  Resolution  which  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  is — 

The   object  of    the  Eoyal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 

Music  for  the  Blind,  being  to  impart  such  instruction  and 

training  as  will  fit  the  pupils  to  become   self-supporting,  is 

worthy  of  all  encouragement. 
Now    perhaps    there    is    no    Institution    more   worthy    of   en- 
couragement  and   support   than    the    Eoyal    Normal    College. 
People  who   are   here   present   are   familiar  with   the   College 
itself  and  know   the  good  work  it  has  done  and  is  still  capable 
of  doing,   but   if   anyone   here  has    never  visited  the  College, 
may  I  ask  them  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  to    go,   and 
see  what  is  going  on  with  their  own   eyes.    If  you  will  make 
a  visit  to  that  particular  College  you  will  learn  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  in  a   speech ;    nothing   is   wanted 
in   the    equipment,     everything    is    provided    to    benefit   the 
Blind.     The  head  of  the  College  is  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  have  had   the   pleasure  of  being   personally  acquainted  for 
many  years.     The  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Nor- 
wood is  the  best  in  the  world,  the  pioneer  and   pattern  of  all 
similar  Colleges  elsewhere.     Dr.  Campbell  is   endowed  with  a 
singular  genius  for  teaching  the  Blind — and  the  results  of  his 
work  commend  themselves  to  every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  him.     His  pupils   go  forth  into  the  world  well  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life — on  almost  equality  of  terms  with  the  seeing. 
They    are   thoroughly   trained  and   become   efficient   and   well 
instructed   musicians.      They  earn  good   salaries   and  become 
happy,    self-supporting,    useful    members    of   Society.       What 
words    can    express    our    gratitude    and    admiration  of  work 
like  this.      What    would   be    the    dark   and   miserable    condi- 
tion of  hundreds  of  our  afflicted  brethren  were  it  not  for  the 
loving  and  Christian    solicitude  of   those  truly  Christlike  men 
who  seem  in  very  fact  to  give  light  to  the  Blind  ?    That  we  may 
call  their  splendid  College  our  own  and  save  from  £500  or  £600 
a  year  in  interest,  all  that  is  required  is  £15,000.    In  God's  good 
time   some  rich  woman  or  rich  man,  will  I  doubt  not,  enrich 
themselves  by  enriching  those  who  without  Him  would  be  poor 
indeed.     If  we  cannot  give  large  sums  let  us  at  once  make  our- 
selves members  of  that  band  of  tvvo  thousand — whom  we  want 
to  rally  to  our  cause  as  subscribers  of  <£!  Is.  a  year  each.     The 
dark  sightless  eyes  of  thousands  appeal  with  deep  pathos  to  us 
who  see  the  light  and  drink  in  through  our  eyes  the  glory  and 


splendour  of  nature,  the  sweetness  and  play  of  the  lively  faces 
of  little  children  and  the  sparkle  and  glittering  loveliness  of  the 
beautiful  sea.  Shall  they  appeal  in  vain,  and  will  we  not  touch 
their  eyes  and  say  "  Keceive  thy  sight  ?" 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell: — Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  and  his 
work  for  the  Blind.  In  1868,  Dr.  Armitage,  being  aware  of  the 
great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  education  of 
the  Blind  in  other  countries,  founded  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association.  When  I  arrived  in  England  in  1871,  1 
immediately  called  upon  Dr.  Armitage  ;  he  showed  me  a  paper 
which  he  had  recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
importance  of  Pianoforte  Tuning  as  an  employment  for  the 
Bhnd,  and  on  the  desirability  of  introducing  into  all  Schools  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  Braille  musical  notation 
which  had  been  used  for  many  years  in  Paris  with  marked  suc- 
cess. He  urged  that  piano  tuning,  and  other  branches  of  the 
profession  of  music,  promised  better  remuneration  to  the  Blind 
than  any  other  occupation,  but  to  train  them  successfully  in 
music,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  better  education  than  that 
hitherto  obtainable  in  our  Institutions.  When  we  determined  to 
establish  a  new  Institution,  the  late  Duke  of  Westmuister,  and 
Dr.  Armitage,  were  the  largest  contributors  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  our  beautiful  grounds  and  the  building  which  fronts  on 
Westow  Street.  Dr.  Armitage  contributed  libei'ally  towards  our 
Library,  gave  the  large  organ  m  the  Music  Hall,  built  and 
equipped  the  Boys'  Gymnasium,  erected  our  Swimming  Bath, 
and  always  took  the  lead  when  money  was  required  Being 
practically  blind,  he  thoroughly  understood  my  difficulties,  and 
consequently  my  special  plans  of  working.  It  is  rriainly  due  to 
him,  and  the  generous  aid  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner 
Trust,  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  organizing  and  perfect- 
ing our  plans  and  methods  for  educating  and  training  the  Blind. 
Without  Dr.  Armitage,  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  would  never 
have  been  founded. 

Pev.  H.  J.  E.  Marston  : — The  Eesolution  which  I  have  to 
move,  reads  as  follows  : — 

That  having  special  regard  to  the  fact  that  every  one  hundred 

pupils  of   the  College   eighty-nine  become  self-supporting 

this    Meeting   warmly    congratulates   the   Promoters    and 

Principal  of  the  College,  and  earnestly  commends  the  work 

to  the  Public  for  wider  recognition  and  support  on  grounds 

alike  of  philauthrophy,  education  and  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman   and  Friends,— Lest  I  should  incur  the  risk  of  it 

being  supposed  that  we  had  assembled  on  this  platform  as  a 

"  mutual  admiration  society,"  I  will  not  express  how  heartily 

I  concur  in  the  work  of  Dr.   Campbell,  so  eloquently  described 


by  Canon  Barker — I  will  pass  by  all  that,  but  I  will  express 
a  very  deep  and  sincre  regret  at  the  considerable  loss  which 
this  platform  and  Meeting  has  sustained,  by  the  enforced 
absence  of  nay  friend,  Bishop  Weldon.  Had  he  been  here, 
he  would  have  spoken  with  that  eloquence  for  which  he  is 
recognised,  and  he  would  have  contributed  to  our  reflections 
this  afternoon  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of,  an 
expert  in  education ;  the  knowledge  which  early  raised  him  to  a 
foremost  place  amongst  the  educators  of  the  youth  of  England. 
Through  his  absence  the  Meeting  has  sustained  a  calamity,  and 
all  that  we  can  do  is  to  bear  it  with  as  much  fortitude  as 
we  can  command.  I  feel  too,  that  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Fawcett 
is  a  very  severe  loss  ;  for  she  would  have  represented  among  us, 
as  it  were  in  a  bodily  presence,  the  interest  which  her 
distinguished  husband  always  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  Blind. 
In  his  large  heart,  so  great  a  part  of  which  was  given  to  public 
affairs,  he  still  reserved  a  place  for  those  vfho  like  himself  were 
deprived  of  sight,  and  the  presence  of  his  widow  here  would 
have  reminded  us  forcibly  of  the  talents  and  virtues  which 
distinguished  Professor  Fawcett.  For  the  remainder  of  my 
sptoech  I  confine  your  attention  to  the  resolution.  That 
resolution  rests  upon  a  remarkable  and  a  startling  fact.  It 
is  this  :  Of  every  one  hundred  pupils  who  have  passed  through 
the  College,  eighty-nine  are  self-suppoiting*  That  is  the 
ground  of  this  resolution  on  which  we  are  asked  to  congratulate 
the  promoters  of  the  Institution,  and  to  claim  increased  public 
support  for  it.  Kow  what  does  this  statement  really  mean 
when  examined,  and  not  merely  put  forward  in  a  dry  statistical 
light?  Suppose  one  hundred  young  blind  persons  to  be  sitting 
in  a  rov/  before  you  on  this  platform  ;  imagine  three  people 
to  come  in  and  survey  them.  The  first  shall  be  a  philanthropist ; 
as  he  looks  at  the  one  hundred  blind  persons  his  heart  is 
dissolved  with  pity,  but  he  does  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
second  shall  be  a  statistician  ;  after  surveying  them  he  will 
write  them  down  as  a  bad  debt,  to  society  a  dead  loss  ;  he 
can  make  nothing  of  them  and  do  nothing  with  them.  The 
third  shall  be  a  man  like  Dr.  Campbell ;  he  surveys  the  one 
hundred  blind  persons  with  something  of  the  dissolving  pity 
of  the  philanthropist,  and  also  with  something  of  the  practical 
shrewdness  of  the  statistician  ;  but  he  determmes  to  make 
these  blind  persons  self-supporting,  to  turn  the  dead  loss  into  a 
gain  for  the  community,  to  make  the  bad  debt  into  a 
remunerative  asset  Now  this  is  in  fact  what  Dr.  Campbell 
has  done  ;  it  is  a  result  attainable  because  it  has  been  attained ; 
and  we  appeal  in  this  great  palace  and  domicile  of  commerce, 
and  of  wealth,  for  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  London  to 
the  Normal  College,  on  grounds  of  public  economy,  no  less  than 
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ou  grounds  of  Cliristian  charitj^ ;  it  is  better,  we  say,  for  the 
commuuity  to  take  one  hundred  blind  persons  and  to  make 
eighty-nine  of  them  self-supportnig,  than  to  allow  the  one 
hundred  to  remain  a  dead  loss  to  Society.  Now  consider  this 
from  the  money  point  cf  view  ;  you  cannot  support  a  hundred 
blind  persons  for  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  week;  that  is 
computing  at  ten  shillings  a  head  :  a  sum  sufficient  only  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  exibtence,  and  allowing  no  room  for 
amusement,  instruction,  holiday,  sickness,  or  other  contingen- 
cies. But  fifty  pounds  a  week  means  two  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ;  that  you  wiU  say  is  not  a  very  large  sum ;  but 
if  ycu  remember  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  blind  people  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  then  if  you  calculate  what  it  costs  to 
keep  them,  even  at  the  same  low  figure  of  ten  shillings 
a  week,  you  will  find  that  the  sum  required  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  Thus  you  begin  to  perceive  that 
from  a  mere  money  point  of  view  it  is  a  very  important 
question,  how  can  you  make  the  Blind  self-sustaining? 
Now  the  money  aspect  of  a  thing  is  not  its  only  aspect,  is  not 
its  highest  aspect,  but  it  is  a  very  real  aspect,  and  a  very 
important  one  ;  and  to  enable  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
blind  people  to  become  self- supporting,  means  that  you  transfer 
many  tbousands  a  year  from  the  side  of  loss  to  the  side  of  gain 
for  the  whole  community.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  which  Dr. 
Campbell  has  been  able  to  do  with  respect  to  eighty-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  scholars  wlio  have  passed  completely  through  his 
hands  ;  and  my  contention  is  that  if  you  apply  Dr.  Campbell's 
principles  to  the  whole  Blind  community  you  may  expect 
parallel  results,  though  not  perhaps  identical  results.  Anyhow 
you  will  go  in  the  right  direction  ;  you  will  go  towards  making 
the  Blind  remunerative,  instead  of  leaving  them  unprofitable ; 
they  will  in  many  cases  become  an  asset,  instead  of  remaining  a 
bad  debt.  This  I  am  certain  is  sound  political  economy,  as  it 
is  also  sound  Christianity  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
Chalmers,  and  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  to  pursue  a  line  of  treatment 
which  tends  towards  human  improvement,  towards  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  therefore  towards  the  glory  of  God.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  work  should  be  hampered  for  the  Avant  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  but  it  is  so  hampered,  and  the  College 
in  its  difficulty  turns  for  help  naturally  and  spontaneously  to 
the  City  of  London  ;  there  is  seldom  a  trouble  in  the  world, 
great  or  small,  remote  or  near,  biit  its  victims, look  for  help  to  the 
great  and  generous  heart  of  this  Metropolis.  If  provinces  are 
desolated  by  famine,  plague,  or  war,  their  cry  is  heard  in  London, 
and  relief  is  found.  May  we  not  then  confidently  expect  that 
\a  famous   School  for  the  Blind,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  this 


great  town,  will  not  appeal  iu  vain  for  help  really  and  pressingly 
needed  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  work  so  well  justified  by  results. 
To  this  City  of  London  we  make  our  appeal,  and  I  believe  that 
we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain. 

Dr.  W.  H.  CuMMiNGS  : — I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  to  express  the  sympathy  I  have  with  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  The  Chairman  suggested  if  you  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  that  you  should 
go  down,  as  soon  as  possible  and  become  acquainted  with  its 
inmates.  A  recommendation  we  all  heartily  endorse.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Campbell,  I  visited  the 
College,  with  no  intention  of  undertaking  any  responsibility  in 
connection  therewith,  but  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
great  and  noble  work  which  was  carried  on  there,  that  I  felt  it 
a  duty  to  do  all  I  could  to  promote  its  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  its  students.  One  of  the  things  recognised  in  the  Eoyal  Normal 
College  is  that  the  teaching  shall  be  of  the  most  thorough  kind. 
This  I  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have  been  able 
to  help  Dr.  Campbell  in  prejjaring  the  musical  curriculum,  and 
I  do  know  it  is  as  thorough  there  as  in  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Music,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  or  my  own  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  I  confess  I  feel  somewhat  disheartened 
that  a  great  College  which  has  been,  and  is  doing,  such  noble 
work,  is  wanting  in  funds.  When  I  think  of  the  amount  given 
for  "the  education  of  the  sighted,  I  do  say  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
that  here  in  London  such  an  institution  should  be  in  debt. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  very  cordially  support  the 
resolution  just  moved. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Feasek: — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it 
affords  me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to-day — especially  for  this  resolution,  a  resolution 
which  I  most  heartily  endorse,  and  a  resolution  which  expresses 
more  to  me  perhaps  than  it  would  to  many  in  this  audience. 
The  statement  is  made  that  89  per  cent,  are  self-supporting. 
We  are  asked  to  endorse  the  management  of  that  institution, 
recognise  the  work  of  the  Principal,  and  request  more  generous 
support  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Now  let  me  say  that 
London  should  be  practical  in  this.  It  is  an  Listitution  not  for 
London  alone  or  Great  Britain  only,  but  for  the  whole  world. 
It  is  an  Institution  recognised  in  Canada,  America,  and  wherever 
the  education  of  the  Blind  is  best  carried  on  as  a  model.  Now 
I  am  a  Canadian,  and  we  are  very  practical  in  Canada  ;  we 
generally  come  to  the  point  very  quickly  and  not  wait.  I  have 
been  an  educator  of  the  Blind  for  28  years.  We  have  what  we 
consider  is  an  excellent  school  for  the  Blind,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  it.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  pupils 
are   self-supporting,  earning  their  living   as  men  and  women 


nobly  and  well.     I  find  that  in  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
that   89  per  cent,  are   self-supporting.     Of  course  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  as  a   Canadian,  that  if  Dr.  Campbell  had  the 
good   luck    to    have    Canadian    boys    and   girls    his    successful 
candidates  would  reach  100  ;  but  I  consider,  joking  aside,  that 
the  percentage  is  simply  marvellous.     I  know  very  well,  as  one 
who  is  deprived  of  sight,  the  troubles   and  difficulties  he  has 
to  contend  with,  and  I  know  very  well  that  you  might   spend 
double  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  not  accomplish  one-third  the  results  accomplished  there. 
We  in  Canada  look  upon  London  as  the  centre  of  our  empire. 
We   come  to  Loudon  if  we  want  to  raise   money  for   a  good 
enterprise  ;  we  come   to  London  for  the  wherewithal.     Now  I 
am"  not  coming  to  ask  the  people  of  London  for  £20,000  for  my 
school — though   I    should   very  much  like  it.      I  do   not  fear 
but  what  I  can    get   all  I  want  at  home,  therefore  I  do  not 
come  as  a  beggar  for  my  own — but  I  did  come  to  ask  for  help 
for  the  Eoyal  Normal  Cohege.    It  is  a  model  College,  as  I  have 
said  before  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  it  is  the  beacon  light 
to    the    world.       All    the    Blind    cannot    be    educated   to  the 
point   Dr.    Campbell   has    educated    his  boys  and   girls.     Now 
you  will  see  if  Canada  can  contribute  forty  thousand  dollars  or 
£8,000,  the  people   of  this  Metropolis  can  contribute  ±'15,000. 
The  College  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  best.     Dr.  Campbell  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilled  teachers  of  the 
Blind,  and  1  hope  that  the  funds  will  be  found  to  place  him  in 
such  a  position  that  he  will  be  entirely  free  from  all  anxiety 
in  regard  to  funds.     I  am  truly  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of 
speaking,  because  I  do  it  from  my  heart. 

Sir  John  Stirling-  Maxwell  moved  : — That  our  thanks 
should  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell  for  presiding, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  calling  this  meeting  and  allowing  it  to  be 
held  here.  We  should  have  been  more  gratified  if  affairs  had 
allowed  him  to  preside,  but  we  will  forgive  His  Lordship  if 
he  will  visit  the  College. 


EXTRACT   FROM  A   LETTER. 


"  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College,  I 
can  truthfully  and  honestly  say  that  the  strides  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  training  of  the  Blind  and  the  splendid 
results  which  have  been  achieved,  must  bring  home  to  us  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  handicap  suffered  by  those 
who  are  without  sight,  still  they  are  capable  of  making  a  position 
for  themselves  iu  the  world,  if  they   are  only  given  a  chance. 


6 

Consequently  in  spite  of  the  risk  that  I  feel  I  am  running  in 
being  considered  one  of  the  great  army  of  those  who  are 
continually  solicituig  alms  for  one  charity  or  another,  I  want 
to  bring  this  splendid  institution  before  you,  as  I  am  sure  that 
your  sympathy  will  be  enlisted,  and  having  succeeded  in  putting 
before  you  the  claims  that  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  has  upon 
everyone  of  us,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  what  has  been 
requested  of  me  and  that  I  have  not  done  it  in  vain.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  in  one  year  the  pupils  who  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  College  have  earned  for  themselves  something 
like  £27,000. 

"  If  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  Dr.  Campbell  were 
only  an  experiment,  I  should  hesitate  to  so  strongly  bring 
it  to  your  notice  ;  but  it  is  not  an  experiment,  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  everyone  who  visits  the  College  must  realize  the 
great  and  noble  work  that  is  being  achieved.  I  think  the  words 
of  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Westmmster  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
to  everyone  of  us,  whether  we  are  able  to  do  much  or  little,  viz  : 
— '  Possessing  God's  greatest  blessing,  sight,  may  I  ask  you  to 
remember  the  sightless  '  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir 

"  Yours,  &c. 


R.  MoKGAN,  Piinter,  Westow  Street,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
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THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


AND 


ACADEMY  OF    MUSIC  FOR   THE   BLIND 


BY    THE 


VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON   FARRAR,  D.D. 


A    SERMON 

PREACHED    AT 

ST.     MARGARET'S     CHURCH,     WESTMINSTER, 

ON 

nyc^Y  iiTH,  1892. 


Dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  with  the  Prayer  that 
God's  blessing  may  rest  tipon  his  work. 


A     Sermon   preached   at    St.  Margaret's  Church,    Westminster,  on 

May   nth,   1892. 


The  musical  service  of  tliis  evening  has  been  long,  and  I  shall  not 
therefore  preach  you  a  sermon,  but  only  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  your  interest  in  a  cause  of  charity.  The 
exquisite  anthem,  hymns,  and  service  to  which  you  have  been  listening 
have  been  performed  by  musicians  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  Our  own  choir  and  organist  have  kindly  resigned  their  places 
this  evening,  in  order  that  you  might  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  for 
yourselves  to  what  perfectness  of  musical  rendering  the  blind  can  be 
trained.  It  is  important  to  them  that  this  should  be  generally  recognised, 
because  music,  as  it  is  to  many  of  the  blind  a  light  in  darkness,  is  also  a 
means  of  livelihood.  What  we  should  all  desire  for  the  blind,  above  every 
earthly  blessing,  is  that  they  should  not  be  a  burden  to  themselves,  or  to 
their  friends,  or  to  the  community  in  general,  but  that  they  should  be 
trained  to  eafn  a  blessed  independence  ;  to  become  profitable  members  of 
the  Church  and  commonwealth. 

That  of  which  we  all  have  need  in  life  ;  that  which  may  be  the  very 
salt  of  our  life  to  preserve  its  fragrance  and  its  usefulness,  is  aspiration,  and 
hope,  and  self-respect.  Alas !  the  wings  of  aspiration  are  broken,  if,  like  the 
caged  bird,  we  can  only  dash  ourselves  in  vain  against  the  iron  bars  of 
circumstance.  The  torch  of  hope  is  uplifted  in  vain  into  the  darkness,  if 
its  light  is  constantly  drowned  in  the  rain  of  tears.  Self-respect  becomes 
almost  impossible,  if  we  be  cruelly  reminded  at  every  step  how  utter  is  our 
helplessness,  how  futile  our  best  endeavour.  But  if  this  be  an  experience 
which  any  of  us  may  be  compelled  to  undergo,  how  much  more  is  then  the 
case  with  those,  who,  at  the  very  outset  are  so  weighted  and  handicapped 
in  the  race  of  life  as  are  the  blind. 

I  am  happy  that,  owing  to  an  improved  state  of  things,  wa  now  rarely 
see  the  once  common,  but  surely  shocking  sight,  of  a  blind  man  led  along 
by  a  dog  with  a  string,  and  so  pitiably  exposed  to  the  hundred  accidents 
and  chances  of  the  streets.  But  what  we  should  all  aim  at,  is  to  foster 
eveTy  wise  effort  to  uplift  the  blind  above  the  disabilities  of  their  condition. 


Ic  should  be  our  duty  to  alleviate  their  calamity.  It  should  be  our  effort  to 
bring  coiifaf^e  and  brightness  into  their  lives.  To  provide  them,  so  far  as  we 
can,  with  exceptional  chances  to  compensate  for  their  excepn'ontl  difficulties. 
To  inspire  into  their  gladdened  hearts  the  sense  that  they  too  are  dear 
children,  beloved  of  their  Heavenly  Father  in  the  common  family  of  man. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  stood  up  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth,  He 
opened  the  roll  to  find  that  noble  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  stood  the 
prophecy  of  His  future  mission,  and  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagogue  were 
fastened  upon  Him.  And  He  read,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me  ; 
because  He  anointed  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor ;  He  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captive  and  recovery  of  sight  co  the 
blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  And  the  Light  of  the  world  who  pitied  aV,  seems  to 
have  had  special  pity  for  the  blind.  "  Since  the  world  began  "  said  the 
blind  man  of  Jerusalem,  whose  eyes  He  opened,  "it  was  never  heard  that 
anyone  opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind."  Yet  He  enabled  this 
afflicted  one,  whose  story  is  told  with  such  vividness  in  that  inimitable 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  to  say,  "  He  opened  mine  eyes." 

In  one  sense  it  is  not  ours  as  it  was  His — 

"  From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day." 
And  yet  He  said,  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  work  that  I  do  shall  he 
do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father  "  "  Greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do  :  "  the  words  (of  course  in 
the  onlv  sense  in  which  they  were  intended)  were  never  more  true  than  in 
this  day.  They  are  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  marvellous  miracles  which 
are  now  accomplished  by  the  advance  of  medical  science.  They  are  also 
fulfilled,  and  very  blessedly,  by  that  which  is  being  constantly  achieved  for 
all  who  suffer,  and  notably  so  in  the  College  lor  which  I  ask  your  help  and 
your  sympathy  this  evening.  The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  those  blessed  compensations 
which  lie  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  all  who  have  the 
faith  and  the  energy  to  draw  them  forth.  Those  compensations  are  like 
the  water  locked  up  in  the  flinty  crags  of  Sinai,  till,  at  God's  bidding,  the 
rod  of  Moses  bade  them  spring  forth,  so  that  in  the  wilderness  did  water 
b-eak  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert.  But  as  the  imprisoned  runnels  did 
mt  leap  forth  till  the  rod  of  Moses  had  smitten  the  stony  rock,  so  neither 
a-e  these  compensations  available  for  the  common  blessing  until  the 
mercy,  skill,  and  perseverance  of  man  has  set  them  free. 

It  is  this  which  is  being  done  in  the  Royal  Normal  College,  with  con- 
spicuous wisdom  and  success.     In  the  philosophic  theory  on  which  the 


system  is  based,  in  the  scientific  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  carried  out, 
it-may  well  be  said  to  be  3,  guide  to  the  blind.  It  is,  in  its  thoroughness,  a 
pioneer  attempt  to  enable  a  large  multitude  of  those  who  are,  in  one  respect, 
unfortunate  not  to  be  so  in  all  other  respects.     It  aims  at  teaching  them 

"To  break  their  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance. 
And  grapple  with  their  evil  star." 

It  begins  with  endeavouring  to  breathe  into  their  hearts  the  fortitude  which 
enables  them  to  oppose  all  the  fine  strength  of  human  nature  to  the 
menace  of  the  storm,  and  to  build  nobly  and  bravely  upon  ruins,  even 
where  God  has  not  enabled  them  to  build  upon  foundation.  And  if  you 
ever  visited  the  College,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  see  that  these  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  astonishing  results.  They  have  kindled  light  in 
dark  places.  They  have  brought  happiness  into  troubled  spirits.  They 
have  awakened  energy  in  tha  listless,  and  in  the  hearts  even  of  the  des- 
pairing, when  they  have  been  fully  moulded  by  its  influences.  "Hope 
enchanted  smiles  and  waves  her  golden  hair." 

The  compensations  of  the  blind  lie  in  various  directions.  Two  of  the 
most  precious  of  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  what 
has  been  happily  called  the  intro-rcceptive  faculty  ;  and  the  comfort  of  that 
religious  hope  precious  to  all  of  us,  most  of  all  precious  to  those  who 
suffer.  It  teaches  them  that  their  darkness  is  not  as  God  s  frotvn ,  but  as  the 
shadow  of  God's  wing,  where  they  are  safe  under  His  feathers,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that,  though  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him,  yet 
righteousness  and  judgment  aie  the  habitation  of  His  seat.  Milton,  in 
his  desolate  blindness,  alludes  to  both  these  compensating  forces  of  im- 
agination and  o{  faith.  "But  thou,"  he  says,  in  his  grand  invocation  to 
Holy  light— 

"  Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  dawn. 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee  Sion,  with  the  flowery  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet  and  warbling  flow. 

"  Men  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  moves  harmonious  numbers,  as  the 
vvakefulbird  sings  darkbng,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid,  tunes  her  nocturnal 


note."  And  though  he  cannot  see  "Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  ofj'eve,  or 
morn,  or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose,"  he  prays^as  we  shall 
pray  for  these  our  brethren  whom  we  have  heard  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit  this  evening. 

"  So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  light. 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes — all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

Now  the  College  for  which  I  plead  is  meant  in  all  ways  to  strengthen 
these  compensations ;  and,  by  its  efforts,  the  large  majority  of  its  many  pupils 
are  enabled  to  live  lives  of  self-reliance  and  happy  contentment,  and  not  to 
fret  under  the  sense  that  they  do  but  retard  the  progress  or  burden  the 
resources  of  others  whom  they  love.  This  is  God's  blessing.  It  is  a 
blessing  which  to  encourage  us  in  duty,  is  never  denied  to  wise  and  ivell- 
directed  hxxmsin  eSort  ;  a  blessing  is  never  vouchsafed  except  to  human  effort 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  result,  and  I 
earnestly  ask  your  gifts  towards  it  this  evening. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  age  for  the  blind,  and  for  other  classes  of 
the  afflicted,  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  is  its  special  glory.  There 
are  many  serious  problems  before  us.  There  are  many  dartt  clouds  on  the 
horizon  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  There  is  nntcli  to  deplore 
in  the  moral  tone  alike  of  the  wealthiest  and  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
society.  The  curse  of  drink  is  still  among  us,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation  are  as  callous  to  their  duty  respecting  it,  as  their 
intellects  are  blind  to  its  shameful  consequences.  The  curses  of  betting 
and  gambling  have  spread  of  late  years,  with  the  virulence  of  an  epidemic, 
and  have  risen  alike  among  the  richest  and  among  the  poorest  to  such 
fever  heat,  that  at  this  moment  and  solely  because  of  the  past  pecuniary 
interest  involved  among  those  who  bet  and  gamble,  and  among  the  herd 
of  scoundrels  and  blacklegs  who  barter  on  this  vice,  to  the  curse  of  the 
community,  but  most  of  all  to  the  curse  of  the  young  who  are  so  silly  as  to 
bs  drawn  into  this  vortex  of  dishonesty  and  ruin,  the  most  important  items 
of  daily  news  are  the  daily  telegrams  about  the  indisposition  of  a  horse. 
But  among  all  these  causes  of  misgiving,  and  many  more,  there  is  at  least 
this  one  bright  spot  in  the  development  of  modern  life : — that  the  healing 
spirit  of  compassion  is  abroad  among  all  the  best  men  ;  among  all  sincere 
Christians  ;  among  all  who  rise  above  the  selfish  and  the  frivolous.  We 
suffer  for,  and  with,  those  whom  we  see  suffer.  Wherever  the  unhappy 
are,  there  white  robed  spirits  of  kindness  are  moving  in  Christ's  name  with 


ministrations  of  mercy  and  love,  the  fairest  of  God's  children  leads  them 
on,  and  clothes  them  with  purple  beams  and  azure  wings.  Miserably 
inadequate  as  are  the  resources  of  our  charities,  yet  they  are  manifold  ;  and 
they  do  untold  good  ;  and  though  the  many  do  not  give  to  them  at  all, 
and  only  the  fewest  of  us  give  as  we  should,  or  in  proportion  as  God  has 
prospered  us,  yet  those  who  do  give  with  blessings  reap  with  blessings, 
and  find  their  rich  reward  in  an  amelioration  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

My  friends  I  will  say  no  more.  I  have  not  attempted  to  say  one  tithe 
of  what  might  be  said  ;  but  I  will  remind  you  how  much  we  are  called 
upon  to  show  mercy,  because  we  all  so  greatly  need  mercy.  "  When  the 
Almighty  would  create  man  "  says  Herder,  the  German  poet,  thinker,  and 
divine,  "  He  called  together  before  His  throne  a  council  of  the  highest 
angels." 

"  Create  him  not !  "  so  spake  the  angel  of  Justice.  "  He  will  be  unjust 
towards  his  brother  man.  He  will  be  hard  and  cruel  in  his  treatment  of 
those  who  are  weaker  than  himself. 

"  Create  him  not !  "  said  the  angel  of  Peace.  "  He  will  dye  the  earth 
red  with  the  blood  of  men,  his  brethren.  The  firstborn  of  his  race  will  be 
the  murderer  of  his  brother." 

"■  Create  hi jn  not  !"  saXd  the.  angel  of  Truth.  Thou  mayest  create  him 
in  Thine  own  image,  after  Thy  likeness,  and  stamp  the  impress  of  truth 
upon  his  brow  ;  yet  he  will  desecrate  with  falsehood  even  Thine  own 
sanctuary." 

And  more  they  would  have  said  ;  but  Mercy,  the  youngest  and  dearest 
child  of  the  eternal  Father,  stepped  to  the  sapphire  throne,  and  kneeled 
before  Him,  and  the  light  of  the  rainbow  which  was  round  about  the 
throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,  played  upon  the  plumage  of  her  wings. 

"  Create  him  !  "  she  said.  "  Create  him  after  Thine  own  image,  and  as 
the  favoured  child  of  Thy  beneficence.  When  all  others.  Thy  ministers 
forsake  him,  I  will  be  with  him.  I  will  lovingly  aid  him,  and  make  even 
his  errors  conduce  to  his  amelioration.  I  will  touch  his  heart  with  pity, 
and  make  him  merciful  to  others  weaker  than  himself.  When  he  goes 
astray  from  the  ways  of  trttth  and  peace,  when  he  transgresses  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity,  the  results  of  his  own  errors  shall  lead  him  back  to  the 
right  path,  and  so  Thy  forgiving  love  shall  make  him  Thine." 
Bk        Then  the  Father  of  men  created  man. 

'■■•  When  thou  art  hard  and  unmerciful,  remember,  O  man   thine  origin  ! 

Oi  all  God's  attributes  it  was  Mercy  that   called  thee  into  existence,     And 

still,  for  life  and  all  that  life  includes,  thou  art  indebted  to  the  love  and  pity 

that  clasps  the  infant  to  its  mother's  breast. 

"^    So  then  to  you,  my  friends,  who  have  come  among  us  from  the  Royal 


Normal  College  for  the  Blind  this  evening,  I  would  say  Hope  !  Couvaqe  ! 
Believe  that  in  the  wiil  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  your  lot,  if  you  did  but 
know  it,  is  good  for  you,  and  even  best.  Do  not  say  with  Milton  in  his 
despair — • 

"  O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 

But  rather  say  with  him,  in  his  braver  and  loftier  mood,  secure  in  the 
strength  of  God,  and  the  resolution  which  God  inbreathed — 

"  Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward," — 

or,  as  he  wrote  more  forcibly  in  his  original — 

"  But  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Uphill-ward." 
Look  forward,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  to  the  sure  and  certain  day 
when  the  Heaven's  own  light  shall  thrill  upon  your  eye-balls,  and  re-pay 
you  ten  million  fold  for  the  light  of  earth's  glimmering  and  decays.  Await 
God's  will  with  patience,  knowing  that  whatever  He  may  see  fit  to  deny 
you,  yet  you  have  your  own  selves,  your  own  souls,  for  a  better  possession 
and  abiding.  And  all  you  my  brethren  assembled  in  this  congregation, 
remember  that  you  are  asked  to-night  to  do  an  act  of  kindness.  Do  it 
worthily  of  yourselves.  Do  it  as  Cliristians.  It  may  be  that  some  of  you 
have  n^v^r  before  helped  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  any  way.  If  so  you  should 
cheerfully  welcome  this  opportunity  for  true  benevolence.  Give,  I  pray 
3'ou,  this  evening,  not  meanly,  not  nigf^ardly,  but  ■w'l'ih.  simplicity ,  with  generosity, 
with  cheerfulness  You  will  see  for  yourselves  that  the  expenses  of  bringing 
40  of  our  friends  here  from  Norwood  for  the  service  you  have  heard  this 
evening  cannot  but  be  heavy  ;  and  I  should  indeed  be  grieved  if  this 
endeavour  of  mine  to  help  a  noble  charity  resulted,  through  any  slackness 
of  your  generosity,  in  a/oss  rather  than  in  a  gain.  But  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  not  ;  it  will  not  if  you  love  God.  For,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? 
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OPENED    MARCH    1st,    1872. 

patron : 
HER   MOST   GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

■0xce-^Htroits : 
H.R.H.     THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
H.R.H.     THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
H.R.H.     THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.G. 
H.R.I.H.     THE  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH. 
H.R.'H.     THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  (Marchioness  of  Lorne). 
H.R.H.     THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
H.R.H.     THE  PRINCESS  FREDERICA. 

HIS   GRACE  THE   DUKE   OF   WESTMINSTER,   K.G. 

Wiu-'§xmhnxiB : 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Suther-     The  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.L. 

LAND,  K.G.  The  Earl  of  St.  Germans. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton, K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  (ex-officio).  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D. 
Sir  Charles  Hugh  Lowther,  Bart.    Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlovv,  Bart.         Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
The  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothmakers  (£;tr-o^c/o). 

SCrastces : 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 
The  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.     William  James  Armitage,  Esq. 

Cl^airmair   of  <^xttxxiihz    Committct  : 
LORD    PLAYFAIR. 

lioiT.    Creasiu'crs  : 
Rt.  Hon,  LORD  STALBRIDGE        Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  M.P. 

Dan.  ;^circtarifs : 

W.  J.  ARMITAGE,  Esq.  ARTHUR  MIALL,  Esq. 

'^riuctpal. : 

FRANCIS   J.    CAMPBELL,    Esq.,    LL.D., 


The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  on  and  after 
October  ist,  1892,  will  make  special  arrangements  for  private  pupils  of  either 
sex.      Full    information    can    be    obtained  on    application    to     the    Principal, 

F.    J.    CAMPBELL,    ESQ.,    LL.D. 


Extracts  from  The  Times,  Daily  News,  Standard, 
Daily  Chronicle,  Morning  Advertiser,  Daily  Tele- 
graph, and  Leeds  Mercury. 


A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  yesterday,  to  take  part  in  the  triple  cere- 
mony of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Re-union  of  former  pupils, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Armitage  Memorials.  These 
Memorials  were  a  Library,  located  in  Windermere  House, 
and  a  Turret  Clock  and  Chimes. 

Windermere,  recently  purchased,  contains  four  and  a 
half  acres,  and  with  the  existing  nine  acres  of  the  College 
grounds,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  properties  south 
of  the  Thames.  It  includes  playgrounds  admirably  arranged, 
a  cycle  track,  a  barre  a,  pied  alley,  a  plot  for  hammer  throwing 
and  shot  pitching,  numerous  walks,  a  lakelet  where  the 
pupils  learn  to  row,  beautiful  flower  beds,  and  lovely  grass 
slopes,  shaded  by  fine  trees.  Rarely  in  so  small  an  area  is 
there  to  be  found  such  a  combination  of  the  useful  and 
practical,  side  by  side  with  the  beautiful.  No  corner  or 
coign  of  vantage  is  lost,  that  can  conduce  to  the  recreative 
welfare  of  the  students. 

The  bells,  five  in  number,  were  cast  by  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Johnson,  of  Croydon,  and,  together  with  the  clock,  were 
subscribed  for  by  the  pupils,  professors,  executive  committee, 
and  others.  The  clock  is  constructed  to  chime  the  West- 
minster quarters  and  to  strike  the  hours.  On  the  hour  bell 
are  embossed  the  words: — "  In  memory  of  Thomas  Rhodes 
Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D.,  faithful  friend  and  wise  benefactor  of 
the  Blind,  whose  loving  service  turned  darkness  into  light." 

Previous  to  the  meeting  the  guests  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  in  the  garden,  classes  at  work  in  reading  (from 
books  embossed  in  the  Braille  type),  writing,  French,  geo- 
graphy, physics,  arithmetic,  and  geometry.  The  way 
abstruse  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  were  solved,  and 
the  intelligent  manner  with  which  towns,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains were  found  on  the  maps,  as  well  as  the  fund  of 
geographical  information  given  by  the  pupils,  the  lucid 
demonstrations  in  euclid,  and  the  unusually  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French,  all  showed  the  sound  and  thorough 
lines  on  which  the  school  work  is  conducted. 


The  Pianoforte  Tuning  School  excited  much  interest  (piano 
tuning  offers  one  of  the  best  employments  for  the  Blind), 
Piano  construction  was  illustrated  by  an  upright  piano  model, 
specially  made  for  the  College  by  Messrs.  John  Broadwood 
&  Sons.  There  were  also  illustrations  of  piano  stringing, 
repairing,  and  tuning. 

Then  the  visitors  passed  through  the  Armitage  Gym- 
nasium, one  of  the  best  fitted  up  gymnasia  in  Great 
Britain,  there  being  considerably  over  forty  entirely  different 
pieces  of  apparatus.  Here  boys  and  young  men  were  exer- 
cising on  Sargent's  Developing  apparatus,  Swedish  ladders, 
German  vaulting  horses,  and  English  parallel  bars  with  a 
grace  and  style  that  compares  favourably  with  our  best  sighted 
gymnasts.  The  Sargent  apparatus  was  brought  from  America 
by  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  son,  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell  (the 
director  of  the  Physical  department),  after  a  course  of  study 
and  investigation  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard 
College,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate 
the  various  pieces  by  which  the  chest  girth  can  be  increased, 
the  biceps  made  larger,  the  body  more  flexible,  and  the  legs 
more  supple.  Suffice  it  to  say,  no  means  are  left  unused  to  over- 
come the  loss  of  vitality  from  which  the  Blind  as  a  class 
suffer,  and  endue  them  with  the  strength  and  endurance 
to  manfully  face  the  world  and  its  difficulties. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  College  building  little  ones  were 
found  at  kindergarten  and  modelling,  cards  were  being  sewn, 
baskets  woven,  book-markers  braided,  paper  folded,  while 
more  experienced  fingers  were  deftly  modelling  in  clay  geo- 
metrical forms,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  animals. 

Then  the  Anglo-American  Slojd  workshop  was  inspected. 
The  shop  consists  of  twenty  work  benches  with  racks  for 
tools,  &c.,  where  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  were  busily  engaged  in 
planing,  hammering,  and  fitting  together  book  racks,  key  and 
wardrobe  racks,  wall  brackets,  knife  boxes,  foot  stools,  towel- 
rollers,  and  fern  baskets,  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner. 
The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  students  the 
quick  and  ready  use  of  their  hands  and  fingers. 

After  the  inspection,  the  visitors  assembled  in  the  large 
hall  where  a  memorial  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  W.  Moeran,  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Upper 
Norwood.  The  beautiful  singing  of  the  College  choir 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The  artistic 
and  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  Smart's  "  Te  Deum  "  and  "Jubilate,"  Mendelssohn's 
lovely  anthem,    "  I    waited   for    the    Lord,"    and    Sullivan's 


"  O  gladsome  light,"  were  rendered,  formed  a  sweet  and 
touching  memorial  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  such  noble  music  treated  with 
such  true  feeling  and  pathos. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  Memorial  Meeting 
was  held  on  the  Skating  Rink.  The  President  of  the  College, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  took  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Mass.,  U.S.A. ;  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee ;  August  Manns,  Esq. ;  G.  A.  Western,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  ;  A.  Miall,  Esq.,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  ;    S.  Gedge,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;    and  others. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Duke  stated  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  College  still  remained,  but  the  floating  debt 
had  been  discharged  ;  and  the  property  of  Windermere,  con- 
sisting of  four-and-a-half  acres  and  a  large  house  had  been 
purchased  and  added  to  the  College.  The  earnings  of  past 
pupils  during  1891  amounted  to  ;^i8,ooo.  The  Duke  then 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Armitage, 
than  whom  the  blind  of  England  never  had  a  greater 
benefactor.  When  partial  blindness  overtook  him,  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  Dr.  Armitage's 
greatest  achievements  was  the  perfecting  and  adapting  the 
French  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  use  of 
the  English-speaking  blind. 

Bishop  Brooks,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said — It  has 
never  been  my  privilege  to  know  him  in  whose  memory  we 
are  met  here  to-day,  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  times  ;  it  is  not  hard  to  feel  how  this  association 
generally  represents  the  character  of  one  man,  and  has  stood 
forth  in  the  nature  of  that  man  before  the  world.  Every 
instinct,  every  interest  that  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  finds  its 
full  expression  when  it  fixes  itself  in  a  representative  man  ; 
and  therefore  all  the  deep  sympathy  which  those  who  have 
the  use  of  their  sight  feel  towards  the  blind  ;  all  the  deep 
pity  which  comes  at  the  thought  of  so  much  depression  and 
hardship  in  which  they  they  continually  live  ;  all  the  noble 
devotion  to  the  assistance  of  the  blind,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  great  world  open  to  them  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  has  evidently  embodied  itself  in  this  one  man  whom 
we  are  commemorating,  and  to  whom  this  memorial  is 
dedicated.  One  may  say,  in  regard  to  the  whole  work  which 
has  been  done  for  the  blind,  for  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished   on  behalf  of  the  blind,  that    that    is    really 
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the  memorial  here.     The  life  of  a  man  who  has  lived  as  this 
man  has  lived  is  a  monumental  life.     It  is  not  the  simple  fact 
of   where    he   was  born,    or  what   he    has  done ;    it    is  not 
the    simple    associations    of     his     life  ;     but     the    way    in 
which  he  has    identified  himself  with    one   of   those   great 
emotions    of    the    human    soul    whose    blessings    are     en- 
during  for   ever   and   ever.      So   long   as  people    are    born 
into  the  world  deprived  of  one  of  the  privileges  of  mankind — 
of  sight — so  long  as  people,  by  any  accident  or  disease  pass 
into  that  condition  of  misfortune,  the  memory  of  such  a  man 
as  this  will  be  always  cared  for.     Surely  there  is  something 
very  profoundly  interesting  in  the  way  in  which  work  for  the 
blind    has    brought   men  into   a   full  understanding  of   the 
relation  in  which  we  stand.     What   is  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  towards  those  who  need  our  special  help  ?     Is  that 
help  a  thing  which  we  can  withhold  if  we  please  ?     Is  it  a 
work  of  supererogation,  or  something  about  which  we  can 
feel  a  generous  pity  ?      Or  is  it   something  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men,  something  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
from  us,  and  which  we  are  called  upon  to  do  ?     The  answer 
easily  comes  to  our  lips  when  we  consider  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  we  say  "  Certainly,  it  is  wonderful 
how  all  the  difficulties  and  economical  problems  of  the  world 
are  being,  one  and  another,  settled  by  the  great  influence  of 
human  life,  and  the  love  of  human  character."      We  must 
never  forget  that  the  blind  are  always  rendering  to  us  some- 
thing when  we  are  trying  to  do  something  for  them  ;   they 
are  opening  the  depths  of  our  human  lives.     I  look  into  these 
blind  faces  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  understand  more  of  the 
mystery  of  this  humanity  in  which  I  live.     They  are  showing 
it  to  me,  not  by  the  senses,  but  by  the  inner  life  which  lies 
behind  all  the  senses.     They  show  how  there  is  one  deep 
basis  on  which  all  their  senses  meet,  so  that  if  this   channel 
or  that  avenue  be  stopped,  their  soul  may  find  its  way  by  the 
rich  message  which  God  has  given  to  man  into  the  deeper 
life  which  lies  beyond.     The  revelation  of  the  richness  and 
the  centralness  and  the  mystery   of  our  human  life  which 
comes  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  any  of  their 
senses  is  one  of  the  richest  teachings  which  God  has  given  to 
the  world.     I  know  a  little  girl  in  my  own  land  who  is  a 
perpetual   delight    and   wonderment  to    me,    a  little   girl  of 
eleven,  who  has  brought  to  me  and  to  all  those  who  have 
seen  her,  that  which  I  think  will  be  precious  to  them  all  as  long 
as  they  live.    That  little  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  shut 
out,  as  it  seems,  from  every  association  with  the  outer  world ; 
and  yet  the  dreams  of  beauty  that   come  into  her  soul,  the 
words  of  beauty  that  she  has  spoken  to  listening  ears  that 
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could  only  be  reached  through  the  strange  manipulation 
of  those  deft  and  agile  hands,  is  a  revelation  to  us  all  that 
there  is  no  one  so  shut  out  that  something  of  the  human  life 
does  not  find  its  way  through  ;  and  therefore  we  render  our 
gratitude  to  the  blind  for  the  special  revelations  which  they 
are  able  to  bring  to  our  human  nature  of  all  the  richness  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  abundance  of  the  gracious  God.  I 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  here  this  afternoon,  and 
of  looking  into  your  faces,  but  still  more  of  looking  into  those 
faces  yonder,  and  bidding  them  believe,  as  I  know  they 
already  believe  by  the  tokens  you  have  given  them,  in  the 
pity  and  justice  with  which  you  will  try  to  help  their  lot,  so 
that  they  shall  be  inspired  in  their  turn  to  do  for  others  in 
ways  which  God  will  surely  open  for  them,  some  mission, 
some  errand,  some  work  of  helpfulness,  to  help  our  brethren, 
to  help  that  which  is  our  larger  self — the  great  humanity  in 
which  we  live — it  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  on  earth. 
(Loud   cheers.) 

Then  one  of  the  junior  boys,  Willie  Sharp,  recited  a  sonnet 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Armitage,  composed  by  J.  B.  Greenwood  : 

A  noble  life  !  a  life  of  deeds  not  words, 

Stamped  with  God's  image,  and  with  love  for  men, 

Bearing  His  superscription  !  Happiest  when 

In  service  spent  that  with  His  will  accords. 

The  roll-call  of  the  blmd  no  name  affords 

More  worthy  the  recording  angel's  pen  ; 

No  life  more  honoured  falls  within  his  ken  ; 

No  loss  could  wake  more  sympathetic  chords, 

One  of  God's  noblemen,  in  very  deed  ! 

Large-hearted,  generous,  open-handed,  free  ; 

A  princely  giver  !  in  full  sympathy 

With  C^hrist-like  work,  without  respect  of  creed. 

O  "  good  and  faithful  servant !  "  thou  hast  won 

The  prize  of  thy  true  service — God's  "  Well  done." 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  for  presiding,  said — There  are  many  thanks 
and  many  persons  to  whom  thanks  should  also  be  moved, 
but  in  giving  your  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who 
has  taken  such  a  deep  interest  in  this  College  since  its 
foundation,  you  will  also  be  giving  thanks  to  Mrs.  Armitage 
and  other  benefactors  of  the  College  who  have  aided  us  so 
much  during  the  past  year.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  a  little 
tempted  to  say.  My  friend  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
who  spoke- to  you,  referred  to  a  girl  more  deprived  of  senses 
than  any  of  those  in  the  College.  There  are  five  gateways  to 
knowledge,  and  five  senses  ;    but  this  little  girl  to  whom  he 

referred  has  practically  only  one  gateway  of  knowledge  left 

that  of  touch  ;  but  she,  like  our  pupils,  has,  by  the  method  of 
Education,  acquired  a  knowledge   of  the  world  through   this 
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one  sense  which  is  most  remarbable.  As  spring  of  this  year 
was  coming  on  she  wanted  to  know  very  much  what  spring 
was,  and  read  the  poems  of  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  upon 
spring — very  beautiful  poems,  and  this  was  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  my  friend  Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet,  after  she  had 
understood  what  spring  was  through  his  poems,  "  Helen 
Keller  to  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes. — Your  poems  to  spring  have 
taught  me  to  enjoy  and  love  the  beautiful  spring-time,  even 
though  I  cannot  see  the  fair  frail  blossoms  which  proclaim  its 
approach,  or  hear  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  home-coming 
birds.  I  am  not  blind  any  longer,  for  I  see  with  your  eyes  ; 
and  I  am  not  deaf  any  longer,  for  1  hear  with  your  ears." 
Now,  that  beautiful  little  letter  from  a  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  of  age  shows  how  the  faculties  are  developed  by  the 
method  of  tuition  in  institutions  like  this.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  this  institution  are  no  longer  blind,  for  they  see  with  the 
eyes  of  their  insructors,  and  they  hear  with  their  own  ears 
that  beautiful  music  through  which  they  intend  to  make  their 
independent  living.  Almost  all  these  children  acquire  inde- 
pendence through  the  beautiful  art  of  music,  and  as  the 
Duke  told  you,  the  earnings  of  our  pupils  last  year,  for  a 
single  year,  were  ;^i  8,000;  and  this  great  benefit  of  making 
them  self-dependent  is  on  account  of  the  method  of  instruction 
followed  here,  of  promoting  the  physical  education  as  well  as 
the  mental  education,  because  the  two,  acting  harmoniously 
together,  produce  the  splendid  results  which  we  have  found 
in  this  institution.  I  ask  you  to  return  thanks  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  not  only  for  presiding  here,  but  for  the 
constant  attention  and  kindness  which  he  has  given  to  our 
institution. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded,  and  the  Chairman 
briefly  replied. 

Lady  Mary  Grosvenor,  the  Duke's  little  daughter,  touched 
an  electric  button  and  set  the  bells  ringing  in  full  rich 
tones.  Lady  Mary  was  then  presented  by  the  children  of 
Mr.  Johnson  with  a  small  bell  made  of  the  same  metal  as 
the  larger  ones,  suitably  inscribed,  and  with  a  basket 
of  flowers  by  a  little  blind  girl  from  South  Africa. 

On  behalf  of  the  pupils,  the  Duke  presented  a  handsome 
clock  to  Miss  Proctor,  who  is  resigning  her  post  as  matron 
after  twenty  years'  service.  A  similar  presentation  was  made 
to  Mr.  August  Manns,  musical  director  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
for  his  kindness  to  the  College. 
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Ropal  normal  College  and  Jlcaaemp  of  music 

for  tDe  Blind, 

UPPER    NORWOOD,    S.E. 


Practical  Training 


FOR 


Blind  Children 


1.  Blind  children  have  the  same  claim  upon  the  public 
for  education  as  seeing  children,  and  their  needs  are  greater ; 
the  public  owes  its  blind  children  the  opportunities  for  such 
a  thorough,  j^raetical  education  as  will  fit  them  to  become 
useful,  happy  citizens.  If  the  school  authorities  Avisely  administer 
the  present  law,  the  great  majority  of  blind  children  of  school 
age  to-day,  will  become  self-sustaining  men  and  women.  On 
behalf  of  the  blind  children  of  the  countrj",  I  appeal  to  the 
school  authorities  to  consider,  not  the  cheapest  or  easiest  way  in 
Avhich  they  can  dispose  of  their  blind  children,  but  to  determines 
the  most  efficient  plan  for  preparing  these  children  to  become; 
active,  independent  men  and  women. 

2.  In  an  important  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  this 
effect : — That  these  poor  afflicted  children  should  not  be  educated 
in  large,  well-graded,  properly  classified  schools,  but  should  be  kept 
in  small  numbers.  Does  this  meet  the  question  in  the  best  way  ? 
Does  it  mean  practical  business  in  the  future  1  Is  it  not  driftiuo' 
into  the  accepted  idea  of  pity  for  the  "  poor  blind  children,"  and  of 
making  them  happy  for  the  moment.  If  we  would  make  them  truly 
happy,  we  should  take  their  feet  out  of  the  mire,  and  by  practical 
business-like  training,  place  them  on  the  high  road  to  active 
Christian  manhood,  that  they  may  courageously  do  the  work 
God  has  appointed  for  them  in  this  busy  world.  For  nearly  fifty 
years,  I  have  been  visiting  and  seeking  out  blind  children  ia 
their  poverty-stricken  homes,  and  if  I  had  time  to  oive  even  a 
brief  account  of  scores  of  these  children  whom  I  have  known,  you 


would  cry  out  ''  away  with  pity,"  let  us  provide  such  education 
and  training  as  will  lift  them  out  of  pauperism  into  true 
manly  life. 

Teachers. 

3.  Much  of  the  best  instruction  for  blind  children  is  given  orally, 
and  it  must  be  evident  to   all,   if  we  can    take  the  children  in 

'  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  grade  them  well,  Ave  can  afford  to 
employ  the  best  teachers.  "Teachers  whose  ideal  is  to  give 
faculty,  and  form  character.  We  should  coj'e  hut  little  for  the 
power  of  reproducing  ti'xt-hoolcs,  hut  value  highly  the  cliligence, 
intelligence,  alertnes!<,  and  character  in  the  children  of  a  school, 
taught  and  loved  by  good,  wise,  enthusiastic  teachei'S." 

Pj.AYGliOUNUS. 

4.  The  ordinary  lessons  in  Heading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Language,  &c.,  are  far  less  important  than  teaching 
tlie  little  blind  pupils  to  be  active,  playful  children.  This  is  only 
j)ossible  when  you  have  large,  suitably  arranged  playgromids, 
practical  gymnasiums,  and  all  other  necessary  adjuncts.  It  is 
easy  to  arrange  such  2)laygrounds,  but  they  are  very  costly.  By 
united  action.  Cottage  Homes  for  all  ages  and  grades  of  children, 
centred  around  properly  arranged  playgrounds,  can  lie  provided 
at  a  reasonable  cost  per  child. 

Tecuxical  Snor. 

5.  A  well  regulated  and  fully  equipped  Technical  Shop,  witli  a 
skilful  teacher,  is  expensive  for  a  few  children,  but  if  Ave  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  utilise  the  teacher,  shop,  and 
tools  every  hour  of  the  day,  Ave  minimise  the  expense  and  receive 
a  large  return  for  the  outlay.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Books, 
Gymnasiums,  Swimming-baths,   Playgrounds,  ttc. 

Music. 

8.  When  properly  taught,  Music  is  the  best  avocation  for  the 
Blind.  In  addition  to  the  physical,  technical,  and  nxental  train- 
ting,  the  very  best  musical  instruction  must  be  given  at  an  early 
■age,  if  music  is  to  become  a  practical  resource  to  large  numbers  of 
tW' class.  You  must  not  expect  your  blind  children  to  succeed, 
without  the  same  careful  daily  instruction  and  practice  you  afford 
your  seeing  children  Avho  expect  to  follow  the  same  profession  in 
after  life.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  good  teaching  and 
superintendence  of  practice,  but  an  ample  supply  of  good  organs 
and  pianos.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  we  have  5  organs  and 
about  100  pianos. 


Lectures  and  Recitals. 

7.  To  cultivate  a  love  of  literature  and  music  our  teachers  give 
well-selected  daily  readings,  and  our  musical  Professors  give 
regular  musical  recitals.  We  have  regular  courses  of  valuable 
lectures  on  literature  and  music.  These  readings,  recitals, 
and  lectures  could  be  given  to  ten  times  the  number  of  pupils 
without  increasing  the  cost.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  musical 
artists  without  a  musical  atmosphere,  and  this  can  only  be  found 
in  a  great  musical  centre. 

Classification. 

S.  A  National  scheme,  to  be  comprehensive,  should  include  a 
properly  planned  and  well-regulated  Kindergarten  Department  for 
children  irom  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  A  Preparatory  Depairt- 
ment  for  children  from  seven  to  thirteen.  An  Intermediate  De- 
partment for  children  from  thirteen  to  sixteen.  At  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  the  future  career  of  the  children  can  be 
determined,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  At  that  age,  if 
mechanical  pursuits  promise  the  best  results,  they  should  be  sent 
to  Schools  where  Handicrafts  are  taught,  in  addition  to  a  thorough 
6lementary  education.  While  those  who  are  better  adapted  to 
literary  or  musical  pursuits,  should  have  the  special  training  which 
alone  can  prepare  them  for  future  success  as  teachers,  or  otherwise. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  latter  class  will  be  prepared  for  a  higher- 
course  in  our  Training  College,  or  Conservatory  of  Music. 

'J.  The  Royal  Normal  College 

includes  the  following  Departments : — A  Preparatory  School,. 
a  Secondary  School,  a  Training  College,  a  Technical  School, 
and  an  Academy  of  Music.  The  Academy  of  Music  forms  a 
common  bond  of  union ;  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
enjoy  its  opportunities  and  privileges,  while  the  instruc- 
tion afibrded  the  professional  pupils  is  equal  to  the  instruction 
given  in  the  best  conservatories  for  the  seeing. 

Course  of   Instruction. 

1.  Physical  Education,  including  Gymnastics  (English,  Swedish,. 
•  Grerman,   and    American),    Deportment,  Drill,   Swimming, 

Skating,  Rowing,  Cycling,  and  other  Sports. 

2.  General  Education,  including  a  thorough  Elementary  course,. 

Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Mathematics  (Latin  and 
French  optional).     In,  the  Secondary  course,  the  Students 
can  prepare  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination.       In 
the   Training  College  course,  under  the  Education  Depart-- 
ment,  the  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Training  College 
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Examination,    and     obtain    tlieir    Certificates    as    School' 
Teachers. 

3.  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Music,  including   the   Training 

of  Music  Teachers,  Pianists,    Organists,   Choirmasters,  and 
Vocalists, 

4.  Technical   Education,    including  Mechanical  Training   and 

Pianoforte  Tuning. 

In  Each  Department,  the  Ikstroction  is  Directvd  to  the  Practical 
Ekd  o?  Preparing  the  Blind  eor  Self-Maintenance. 

The  authorities  of  the  College  have  devoted  much  time,  energy, . 
and  money  to  perfecting  their  arrangements.      Their   Gymnasia,. 
Rinks,  Swimming  Bath,  and  large  Playgrounds,  containing  sixteen 
acres,    have    cost    many    thousands    of   poinids.       The    practical 
results   of  their   work  impel  them   to  make  an  earnest  effort  to- 
secure  similar  advantages  for  all  the  joung  blind  of  the   country.. 
They  are  prepared  to  vitilize,    not     only   their    large,    beautiful 
grounds,  gymnasia,  rinks,  swimming  bath,  library,  musical  instru- 
ments, &c.,  but  tlieir  able,  and  well-organized  staff,  in  co-operation 
with  School  Boards. 


Please  read  the  following  Report : — 

Rejforf   of  the  Rev.    T.   JV.   Sharpe,  M.A.. 

(Late  H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector.) 

Royal  Normal  College  ajsd  Academy  op  Music   for   the 

Eli^;^. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  taught  by  a  body  of  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
teachers,  who  carry  out  loyally  the  directions  of  the  head  of  the- 
Institution.  Their  efforts  are  wisely  directed  chiefly  to  the 
develojjment  of  general  intelligent  e  and  to  the  awakening  of  a 
spontaneous  activity  in  seeking  knowledge,  lather  than  to  a 
jDassive  acquiescence  in  receiving  information. 

The  physical  side  of  the  education  bears  an  equally  high 
character:  the  gymnastic  exercises  directed  to  the  development 
of  the  human  frame,  the  numerous  games  and  sports,  and 
swimming,  are  very  marked  features  of  the  j)hysical  training. 

The  children  are  happy  and  well  cared  for,  and  the  whole  of 
their  day  is  well  filled  with  healthy  work  and  cheerful  recreation. 
The  ease  and  expression  of  the  reading,  and  the   general  culture 
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of  the  older  scholars  reach  a  very  high  standard,  and  throughout 
the  school  the  elementary  subjects  are  taught  on  intelligent 
methods  and  with  very  creditable  results.  The  manual  and 
technical  training  include  Kindergarten  exercises  for  the  youngest 
scholars,  chair-caning,  modelling,  and  Sloyd  for  the  intermediate 
classes,  and  woodwork,  piano-tuning,  type-writing,  music  (for 
specially  selected  pupils),  and  needlework,  with  simple  dress- 
cutting,  for  the  upper  classes.  Tlie  success  of  the  musical 
'  teaching  is  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  blind  children,  and  the  services  of  some  distinguished  exjoert 
are  req^uired  to  do   full  justice   to   this  excellent  branch  of  the 

^^^^-  (Signed)         T.  W.  Shaei'e. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  was  opened  as  an  experimental 
school  in  1872,  and  established  as  a  permanent  College,  June  24, 
1873;  we  now  have  successful  blind  men  and  women  following 
different  pursuits,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  South  Africa.  In 
1897  the  old  pupils  of  the  College  earned  about  £25,000. 

F.   J,  Campbell,  Principal. 


MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

KEPRINTED   FROM    "THE    BLIND,"    PUBLISHED    AT    53,    VICTORIA   STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,    S.W.,    Bi    K£ND    PERMISSION    OF    THE   HON.    EDITOR. 

Music,  when  properly  taught,  is  the  most  remunerative  profession 
for  the  Blind,  and  yet  in  all  countries  many  who  have  tried  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  music  have  failed.  Their  failure  is  due  to 
the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  profession,  the  musical  ear 
rather  than  the  mental  capacity  was  considered.  2.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  of  the  musical  students  were  not 
developed.  3.  The  musical  instruction  and  practice  were  in- 
sufhcient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  4.  The  opportunity  of 
hearing  music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not  afforded  them. 
5.  They  were  not  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  especially  in 
the  best  method  of  giving  instruction  to  seeing  children.  To 
become  successful  in  the  profession,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Blind 
to  have  opportunities  of  instruction,  practice,  study,  and  hearing- 
music  equal  to  the  seeing  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete 
in  the  open  market.  A  National  College  of  Music  for  the  Blind 
in  any  country  should  afford  the  pupils  opportunities  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  seeing  in  the  best  Conservatories  of  Music  in 
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that  country.  In  all  branches  ot'  the  art,  tlie  services  of  the  very 
best  Professors  should  bfe  secured.  If  the  blind  musician  is  to 
rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic  musical  instruction  in  childhood 
is  indispensable,  and  good  instruction  will  avail  very  little, 
unless  the  practice  is  under  constant  and  judicious  supervision. 

No  amount  of  teaching,  even  the  best,  can  take  the  place  of 
regular,  intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  Blind  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  learn,  especially 
music.  After  many  years'  experience,  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain  thorough  s.iisfeviatic  work 
from  blind  than  from  sighted  students.  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
not  only  require  patience,  tact,  and  ability,  but  they  need  a  large 
reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  arouse  and  call  into  activity  the  dormant 
faculties  of  their  pupils. 

No  musical  talent,  however  great,  justifies  the  neglect  of 
mental  cidture  Sighted  teachers  of  music  can,  and  often  do, 
succeed  without  broad  culture  ;  but  witli  the  Blind,  special  intellec- 
tual development  is  indispensable.  The  musical  education  must  be 
Ijased  upon  a  thorough  general  education,  solid,  well-balanced, 
and  comprehensive.  The  aim  shoxild  be  to  develop  the  powers  of 
observation,  train  the  reasoning  faculties,  cultivate  the  power  of 
clear  and  concise  expression,  and  stimulate  a  love  of  literature 
and  good  reading. 

A  practical  system  of  education  which  has  for  its  object  to 
make  the  Blind  independent  and  self-sustaining,  must  be  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  course  of  physical  development.  As  a 
class,  the  Blind  have  much  less  vitality  than  the  seeing,  and  this 
lack  of  physical  power  leads  to  indolence,  timidity,  and  dis- 
couragement. The  Blind  must  be  roused  from  their  willingness 
to  depeu'.i  upon  others,  and  made  to  believe  in  the  possibilit}"  of 
independence  and  success.  It  is  the  lack  of  energy  and  invincible 
determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  has  caused  so  many 
failures  among  the  Blind. 

Parents  and  friends  can  do  much  at  home  to  assist  in  the 
practical  success  of  the  Blind.  As  stiffness  awkwardness,  and  all 
distortions  of  the  features  detract  from  the  best  performances, 
free  and  graceful  movements  are  essential,  and  these  should 
be  cultivated  at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  As  a  rule,  there 
will  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  blind  cliildren  in  a 
family,  and  if  each  member  of  the  family  makes  it  a  special 
duty  to  assist  the  blind  child,  the  result  will  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Whoever  trains  a  blind  child  to  use  his 
fingers  skilfully,  either  at  work  or  play,  is  practically  prepariiig 
him  for  pianoforte  playing,  whilst  those  who  encourage  him,  by 
foolish  praise,  to  drum  tunes  on  the  piano,  are  unfitting  him  for 
proper  musical  study. 
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Blind  persons  who  intend  to  follow  music  as  a  profession  must 
have  well-disciplined  minds,  capable  of  analysing  and  dealing  with 
:music  from  an  intellectual  poii\t  of  view.  If  the  mental  faculties 
have  not  been  developed  and  thoroughly  discipbned,  the  blind 
music  teacher  or  organist,  however  well  he  may  play  or  sing,  will 
generally  be  a  failure.  Even  with  superior  mental  training,  the 
musical  instruction  must  be  more  thorough,  more  analytical, 
more  comprehensive  than  corresponding  instruction  given  to 
■seeing  students.  The  musical  instruction  in  its  several  branches 
of  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal  culture,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This  is  the 
only  possible  method  by  which  musical  training  can  be  made  of 
practical  use  to  the  Blind.  The  indirect  instruction  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  direct,  and  the  latter  is  by  no  mea,ns 
complete  without  it.  Concerts,  Recitals,  and  Lectures  should  be 
provided  which  will  familiarise  the  pupils  with  the  best  works  of 
the  great  masters,  and  render  their  musical  culture  more  compre- 
hensive. At  Norwood  we  have  able  Professors  in  every  depart- 
ment, who  give  Recitals  and  Lectures  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
work,  but  in  addition,  our  students  have  heard  not  only  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Concert  Halls  of  London,  but  in  the  Hall  of 
the  College  many  of  the  most  distinguislied  pianists,  organists, 
and  vocalists  both  of  Europe  and  xlmerica. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  good  and  successful  blind 
teachers  can  be  trained  at  less  cost  than  seeing  teachers.  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are  limited,  can  at  least 
have  good  elementary  musical  instruction.  In  the  tirst  instance 
this  may  not  produce  so  much  effect  on  the  public  as  choruses 
learned  merely  by  ear ;  but  in  the  end,  sucli  a  covirse  would 
promote  the  truest  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  ensure  more  liberal 
support. 

The  career  of  sighted  persons  is  often  circumscribed  by  defective 
training  in  childhood.  If  such  are  the  results  with  the  seeing, 
with  the  Blind  the  evil  effects  must  be  much  greater.  When  the 
Blind  have  once  contracted  bad  habits  it  is  difficult,  I  may  say 
almost  impossible,  to  entirely  overcome  them.  This  conclusion  is 
'based  upon  personal  experience.  In  childhood  I  entered  upon  the 
study  of  music  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  bounds.  I  was  ready  for 
any  amount  of  work,  even  the  most  tedious  drudgery.  Unfor- 
tunately the  school  where  I  was  educated  employed  a  teacher  who 
was  a  good  violinist,  but  not  a  pianist.  By  the  time  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  I  had  contracted  a  technic  so  faulty  that  years  of 
painstaking  study,  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  teachers, 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  overcome  the  defects.  This  sad  dis- 
appointment in  the  loss  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  has  exerted 
•  a  controlling  influence  in  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  'a  thorough 
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training  for  the  Bliii'l  from  early  cliildhood.  If  one  teacher  is 
employed  for  all  the  different  departments,  as  piano,  organ,  violin, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  singing,  harmony,  counterpoint, 
and  composition,  is  it  reasonalile  to  expect  the  blind  students  to 
compete  with  those  who  are  tanght  by  tlie  first  Specialists  of  the 
day  in  such  Conservatories  as  the  Royal  Academy,  Eoyal  College, 
and  Guildhall  Scliool  of  Music  ? 

Without  considering  the  defective  teaching  given  to  the  Blind, 
it  is  emphatically  asserted  tluit  they  cannot  succeed  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Music  ;  that  tliey  cannot  obtain  employment  owing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public,  Beyond  all  question,  a  prejudice 
does  exist,  and  luifortunately,  there  is  good  gcound  for  it.  Ajj- 
pointments  Avere  sought  for  Blind  Organists  who  possessed  very 
httle  education  and  refinement,  wlio  had  no  technical  develop- 
ment "worthy  of  the  name,  and  who  did  not  understand  voice 
development  and  choir-traming.  They  knew  a  certain  number 
of  hymns,  anthems,  and  choruses  from  the  Oratorios,  but  these 
were  their  stock-in-trade.  Of  course  they  failed,  but  their  fcdlure 
n-as  ascribed  io  their  tjlindness,  not  lo  t/ie  lade  of  education  and 
training. 

The  Braille  musical  notation,  which  is  now  in  common  use  in 
this  and  all  European  countries,  can  be  both  written  and  read  by 
the  Blind  with  facility.  Ever}?  blind  child,  from  the  beginning, 
should  be  required  to  read  his  own  music.  It  is  less  difficult  for 
a  blind  child  to  master  the  Braille  musical  notation  than  for  a 
sighted  child  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  staff' notation. 

The  Braille  system  for  literature  aud  music  was  introduced 
into  this  countr}^  by  the  late  T.  K.  Armitage  Esq.,  M.D.  Through 
his  wise,  untiring  zeal  and  noble  generosity  everj^  blind  man, 
woman,  and  child  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  can 
now  obtain  not  only  the  best  literature,  but  the  best  music  in  all 
branches  of  the  Art.  Through  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  the  work  aiid  usefulness  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  is  constantly  increasing. 

Pianoforte  tuning  may  not  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  musical 
profession,  but  it  is  an  excellent  employment  for  the  Blind,  and 
one  in  which  they  have  certain  advantages.  Many  can  be 
trained  to  become  successful  pianoforte  tuners,  when  thej'  have 
reached  an  age  that  renders  professional  training  impossible. 
The  Blind  who  wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners  must  not 
despise  the  drudgery  of  small  details  ;  they  must  sgrve  a  regiUar 
apprenticeship,  and  fit  themselves  for  practical  business ;  they 
must  work  a  number  of  hours  daily  (under  suitable  tuition)  for 
-several  years.  Even  if  a  good  ear  and  other  requisites  are 
possessed,  long  tuition  is  necessary  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the 
ihand  and  wrist  under  control. 
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The  seeing  who  excel  in  the  business  go  through  a  long- 
apprenticeship,  aiid  we  must  see  that  the  Blind  have  even  more 
careful  preparation.  Our  tuners  have  advantages  which  are  not 
enjoyed  by  sighted  apprentices  in  the  pianoforte  manufactory. 
They  are  taught  to  play,  they  have  good  instruction  in  singing, 
and  their  musical  ear  is  carefully  cultivated  by  daily  choir- 
practice. 

After  a  careful  examination,  every  duly  qualified  tuner  should 
be  furnished  with  an  official  certificate,  and  tuners  who  cannot 
take  the  required  examinations  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  impose 
U2:jon  the  public.  Pianoforte  tuning  will  cease  to  be  a  good  and 
successful  employment  for  the  Blind,  unless  the  work  is  thoroughly 
and  effectively  carried  out. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  blind  person  to  one 
thousand  seeing  persons,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  educate  the 
community  to  discriminate  between  competent  and  incompetent 
blind  workmen.  A  man  possessing  sight  may  do  his  work  badly, 
vet  this  would  not  prevent  another  seeing  man  from  getting  em- 
ployment. If  a  blind  man  attempts  to  tune  or  repair  a  piano, 
and  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  it  is  then  impossible  for  another 
blind  man,  however  capable,  to  secure  work  in  the  vicinity." 

The  Blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work  which  is  not  the  best,  of 
its  kind.  We  must  raise  our  standard,  and  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  Blind,  as  a  class,  will  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  do  in- 
ferior work.  Our  aim  must  be  to  produce  earnest  Christian  men 
and  women,  thoroughly  trained  in  prompt,  business-like  habits, 
well-developed  physically,  with  irrepressible  energy,  dauntless 
courage,  and  bright  hopefulness.  If  based  upon  the  principles. 
set  forth  in  this  paper,  the  Profession  of  Music,  in  all  its  branches,, 
offers  great  advantage  to  the  Blind. 

F.  J.  Campbell. 


}'r    ted  by  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingriege,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
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HOW    THE    BLIND    ARE    EDUCATED, 

BY    EDWARD    SALMON. 
[re-printed  from  "the  strand  magazine,"  by  kind  permission.] 


OW    many    of    the    thousands 
who    Qo    every    year    to    the 


==^^  Crystal  Palace  remember,  or 
even  know,  that  hard  by  is  an  institu- 
tion which  should  claim  the  support  of 
all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the 
afflictions  of  their  fellows  ?  Perhaps 
if  some  of  us,  on  pleasure  bent,  knew  as 
much  of  the  working  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  as  we  do 
of  the  neighbouring  giant  palace  of 
glass,  we  should  appreciate  the  blessing 
of  sight  at  a  truer  value.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  few  who  go  through  life 
noting  its  facts,  observing  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  regarding  the  faces  of  those 
they  love,  and  transacting  their  private 
business  without  help  from  other  people's 
eyes,  give  the  thought  they  ought  to  the 
precious  nature  of  the  vision  they  boast, 
however  limited  it  may  be.  Still  fewer 
are  they  who  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
what  is  being  done  for  those  who  share 
not  the  glories  of  God's  light.  Yet  to 
be  plunged  in  a  lifelong  darkness  ;  to  be 
doomed,  whilst  breath.,  lasts,  to  a  con- 
stant round  of  blind  man's  buff;  to  be 
able  to  walk,  but  not  to  see  where  one 
is  f;oing  ;  to  be  able  to  talk,  but  not  to 


know,  by  the  expression  of  another's 
face,  whether  one's  remarks  are  wel- 
comed or  not ;  to  be  able  to  listen,  and 
not  to  watch  the  speaker — -in  a  word, 
to  be  robbed  of  half  life's  joys,  is  surely 
a  fate  which  should  command  sympathy, 
prompt,  practical,  and  universal. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has,  during 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  been 
more  or  less  intimately  associated  Avith 
the  blind.  Nothing  ever  strikes  him  as 
more  extraordinary  than  the  genuine 
happiness  of  most  of  them.  What 
ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have  proved  a 
crushing  blow,  has  apparently  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  brightness  of  their 
lives.  Nor  does  the  infirmity  prove  any 
great  bar  to  their  independence.  Think 
of,  among  many  others,  Milton  under- 
taking his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  his  history 
of  England,  and  his  Latin  dictionary 
after  he  became  blind  ;  of  Philip  Bourke 
Marston  —  whose  sorrows  were  not 
primarily  due  to  his  affliction — master- 
ing the  type-writer,  so  that  he  could 
communicate  with  his  friends  and 
produce  his  poems  without  the  aid  of 
an  amanuensis ;  of  Henry  Fawcett, 
who  refused  to  allow  the  accident  which 
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cost  him  his  sight,  to  change  his  life, 
and  who  not  only  kept  up  his  riding 
and  his  fishing,  but  won  his  way  to 
Cabinet  rank.  To  men  like  Mr.  Fawcett, 
no  doubt  the  possession  of  a  life  partner 
means  much,  and  indeed  ample  material 
exists  for  an  interesting  article  on  the 
wives  of  the  blind  men,  who  have  been 
to  them  what  Francis  Ruber's  Avas  to 
him — "  A  good  pair  of  eyes,  a  right 
hand  in  all  his  troubles,  and  a  light  for 
his  darkest  days." 

We  are,  however,  not  now  concerned 
with  blind  men  but  with  blind  boys  and 
girls,  and  with  those  especially  who  are 
receiving  their  education  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  at 
Upper  Norwood. 
This  i  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i  on 
owes  its  existence  to 
two  men,  whose 
efforts  on  behalf  of 
their  fellow-suffer- 
ers cannot  be  too 
gratefully  acknow- 
ledged— to  the  late 
Dr.  Armitage,  and 
to  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
principal  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  meeting 
of  these  gentlemen 
in  London  some 
twenty  years  ago 
revolutionised  the 
whole  system  of 
education  for 
sightless.  Dr. 
spared 


mitage 


the 

Ar- 

no 


trouble,  no  money. 


no  time  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the 

blind,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance which  threw  one  so  ready  to 
place  his  energy  and  his  wealth  at 
their  disposal,  in  contact  with  an- 
other who,  like  Dr.  Campbell,  wanted 
only  such  support  to  enable  him  to 
enter  on  the  experiment  of  helping  the 
blind  to  take  their  part  in  life's  battle 
with  the  confidence  and  the  same 
chances  of  success  and  independence 
as  the  seeing.  How  completely  they 
worked  together  is  shown  by  a  little 
anecdote  which  Dr.  Campbell  is  fond 
of  relating.  They  had  been  to  a  con- 
ference   at    York,    and,    as    was    their 
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custom,  travelled  third-class.  Some 
other  congressmen,  with  first  class 
tickets,  were  considerably  astonished, 
and  exclaimed  : — 

"  What,  are  you  going  third-class?  " 
Dr.  Armitage's  reply  was  character- 
istic of  the  practical  and  cheery  kindli- 
ness of  the  man. 

"  Campbell  and  I  have  too  many 
children  to  be  able  to  afford  to  travel 
first,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  a  large  family,  doctor  ?  " 
asked  one  of  his  friends  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  our  English 
family  alone  numbers  about  32,000, 
and  they  have  relatives  in   all   parts  of 

the  world." 

The  moral  was 
plain,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen paid  them 
a  chivalrous  and 
graceful  c  o  m  p  1  i- 
ment  by  exchanging 
their  tickets  and  tra- 
velling in  the  same 
compartment. 

The  rt'o^iuie  adop- 
ted by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell—  who,  by  the 
way,  it  should  be 
said  is  an  Ameri- 
can —  is  based  on 
physical  training. 
He  does  everything 
with  reference  to  it. 
A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  he  himsel 
was  to  have  died  o. 
consumption,  bu 
what  did  he  do  ? 
Quietly  sit  down  and 
wait  for  the  end  to  come  ?  No  ;  he 
took  an  axe,  went  to  the  pine  wood,  and 
felled  trees  for  months,  until  health  and 
vigour  returned.  What  physical  exer- 
cise has  done  for  him,  he  believes  it 
will  do  for  his  pupils.  Determination 
to  conquer  obstacles  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  make  a  two-legged  creature 
a  man  or  woman,  he  says  :  determina- 
tion is  only  possible  to  a  vigorous  ai.d 
healthy  mind  ;  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
mind  can  only  come  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  body  ;  and  a  man  who  has  not 
been  trained  physically,  is,  to  Dr. 
Campbell,    an    engine   without    motive 
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power.  The  outcome  of  the  adoption 
of  such  ideas  is  that  the  bHnd  boys  and 
girls  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  like 
Dr.  Campbell  himself,  are  self-reliant, 
cheerful,  and  healthy,  and  seen  trotting 
about  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
College,  no  one  would  ever  think  they 
are  sightless.  The  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Campbell  leads  the  way  from  his 
house  to  any  part  of  the  grounds  is 
somewhat  disquieting  to  those  who  do 
not  know  him.  He  walks  without  a 
stick,  and  without  stumbling,  and  runs 
up  and  down  flights  of  steps  without 
troubling  even  to  grasp  the  rail  at  the 
side.  How  can  he  tell  when  he  reaches 
a  corner  or  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  to 
tumble]  down  which  would  be  to  break 
his  neck  ?  He  learns  where  he  is  by  the 
most  ingenious  contrivance  imaginable. 
Wherever  there  is  a  turning,  or  an 
obstacle,  or  a  step  which  might  prove 
a  source  of  danger  or  embarrassment, 
the  ashphalted  pathway  is  slightly 
raised.  It  is  high  enough  to  prevent 
one's  stepping  over  it  without  noticing 
it ;  it  is  too  low  to  cause  one  to  catch 
one's  toe  and  trip  up.  Hence,  it  is 
only  neces- 
sary for  the 
blind  prome- 
nader  to  keep 
hisorherwits 
m  o  d  e  r  a  tely 
alive  to  be 
able  to  go 
wherever  he 
or  she  pleases 
in  perfect 
ease  and 
safety. 

The  Armi- 
tage  Gymna- 
sium, which 
we  first  visit, 
is  declared  by 
an  expert  to 
be  one  of  the 
most  com- 
plete he  has 
ever  seen. 
Lads  of  all 
ages  are  go- 
ing through 
every  form  of 
exercise; 


here  two  or  three  are  vaulting  the  horse 
with  a  neatness  incredible  almost  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it ;  there 
another  is  working  his  way  along  the 
parallel  bars  ;  here  one  stretches  him- 
self at  length  on  the  long  incline,  a 
machine  used  for  pulling  up  one's  own 
weight,  for  strengthening  the  muscles 
and  broadening  the  chest ;  there  another 
turns  a  nautical  wheel  or  is  doing  a 
mile  or  two  on  a  home  trainer.  This 
last  is  calculated  to  inspire  more  en- 
thusiasm among  the  lads  than  any  other 
athletic  or  gymnastic  feat.  Ordinary 
home  trainers,  of  course,  have  a  dial 
which  indicates  the  distance  ridden. 
In  order  that  his  boys,  even  in  such  a 
matter,  should  be  made  as  independent 
of  other  people's  eyes,  as  it  is  the  object 
of  the  school  to  make  them  in  all  details 
of  life.  Dr.  Campbell  has  had  fitted  to 
the  machine  a  bell  which  strikes  at  the 
completion  of  every  quarter  of  a  mile. 
How  this  broad-shouldered,  strong- 
limbed  lad  astride  it  works  away  with 
might  and  main,  bent,  apparently,  on 
making  a  record  ;  how  keenly  he  enjoys 
the  effort,  and  how  uttsrly  and  happily 


KINKING. 


oblivious  he  seems  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  as  the  majority  of  his  fellows  are  ! 
From  the  boys'  gymnasium  let  us 
make  our  way  to  the  girls',  where  roller- 
skating  is  going  on.  It  is  an  apartment 
some  24  feet  long  by  some  18  wide. 
Here  are  a  dozen  or  more  girls  moving 
on  the  tiny  wheels  rapidly  round  and 
round.  They  touch  neither  the  wall 
nor  the  seats  by  the  wall,  whilst  the 
immunity  from  collisions  induces  one 
to  exclaim  :  "  Surely  here  we  are  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  totally  blind, 
whatever  may  have   been   the  case  in 


Here  they  go  two  and  two,  three  and 
three,  hands  locked  in  hands,  with 
smiling  faces  bespeaking  infinite  enjoy- 
ment. Nor  does  their  accomplishment 
on  the  skates  begin  and  end  in  what 
we  now  see.  They  have  been  trained 
with  the  most  perfect  care,  and  are 
capable  of  going  through  the  most  in- 
volved manoeuvres.  Those  who  observe 
them  skating  in  lines,  parting,  wheeling, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other's 
paths,  may  imagine  that  this  sort  of 
performance  is  only  possible  in  their 
own  rink,  but   last   year  I   had  a  privi- 
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the  gymnasium."  We  are,  indeed. 
But  how  is  it  these  sightless  young 
ladies  move  so  rapidly,  and  yet  with  a 
safety  and  precision  which  might  make 
their  seeing  sisters  envious  of  their  skill  ? 
Solely  by  instinct  and  practice.  "When 
roller-skating  was  first  introduced.  Dr. 
Campbell  had  electric  bells  ringing  on 
the  walls,  but  he  has  now  accustomed 
his  pupils  to  do  without  these  disturbing 
guides,  and  for  all  the  spectator  can 
see  they  find  no  sort  of  inconvenience 
from  their  reliance  on  their  own  senses. 


leged  opportunity,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
of  seeing  that  they  are  as  much  under 
control  in  a  strange  place  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  public  as  in 
their  own  grounds.  Moving  solely  by 
word  of  command,  they  go  within  a  few 
inches  of  obstacles  in  entire  safety.  It 
is  a  performance,  the  wonder  of  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  watched  it. 

Making  our  way  now  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  College,  we  come  to  a  small  lake. 


CYCLING. 

On  it  is  a  boat  containing  eight  girls, 
who  dip  their  oars  "with  a  long,  long 
pull  and  a  strong,  strong  pull,"  not 
unworthy  of  the  men  who  sang  to  the 
midshipmite.  Dr.  Campbell — who  stops 
short  only  at  pure  miracles — does  not 
expect  a  blind  child  to  steer  a  boat 
round  and  about  a  lake.  Consequently 
a  person  with  eyes  occupies  the  stern 
seat.  So,  too,  with  tricycling.  Some 
people,  carried  off  their  balance  by  the 
marvels  which  he  introduces  to  them, 
have  given 
publicity  to 
the  state- 
ment that 
blind  girls 
and  boys 
go  career- 
in  g  away 
together  on 
a  machine. 
So  they  do, 
buttheyare 
invariably 
steered  by 
someone 
who  can 
see.  To 
have  such 
a  person 
with  every 
blind  rider. 


however, 
would  mean 
the  employ- 
ment of  an  im- 
mense number 
of  people.  An 
eight- in -hand 
is,  therefore, 
devised,  and 
this  machine 
may  often  be 
seen  on  the 
country  roads 
of  England, 
carrying  its 
seven  sightless 
riders.  They 
go  out  for  a 
twenty-mile 
spin,  have  tea 
at  a  country 
inn,  and  come 
back  tired  and 
ready  for  bed.  "  Dr.  Campbell  and  his 
wife  are  both  riders,  whilst  Dr.  Campbell 
and  his  son  have  together  done  their 
i,ooo  miles  on  the  tricycle.  The  Doctor 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  tour  in 
Norway.  His  tamden  tricycle  was 
probably  among  the  first  seen  by  the 
Norwegian  peasant,  and  he  relates  how 
one  man  with  a  pony-cart  on  a  country 
road  followed  them  for  hours,  and  when 
they  put  up  at  an  inn,  this  rapt  admirer 
rang   the  bell   of  the    machine,  to    the 
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THE    SWINGS. 


delight  of  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  on- 
lookers. 

Other  forms  of  outdoor  amusement 
and  recreation  to  be  seen  at  the  College 
are  swinging,  running,  skittles,  and  the 
rocking-boat.  Ingenuity  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  everything  we  examine.  How, 
for  instance,  can  the  blind  play  skittles, 
you  may  well  ask  ?  Thus :  The  men 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  platform, 
and  are    prevented  from  rolling  away 


by  a  cord  which  passes  through  a  hole 
in  the  board  and  holds  them  where 
they  fall.  The  ball  having  rolled  to  the 
end  of  the  platform,  drops  over  on  to  a 
slope,  and  returns  to  the  players.  So 
having  made  a  shot,  they  can  find  out 
how  many  men  have  been  bowled  over, 
and  there  is  never  any  risk  of  losing 
the  ball.  Whilst  several  girls  amuse 
themselves  in  this  way,  a  dozen  others 
get  into  the  rocking-boat  close  by,  and 
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as  they  swing  themselves  backwards 
and  forwards  sing  softly  and  melo- 
diously to  the  roll  of  the  boat. 

Even  now  we  have  not  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  enjoyment  which 
the  grounds  afford  the  pupils  of  the 
College.  During  the  summer  time 
many  of  the  girls  have  their  little  plot 
of  flower  garden,  and  they  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants  which  they  cannot  see. 

So  much  for  what  Dr.  Campbell 
properly  regards  as  the  generation  of 
the  motive  power  of  his  young  people's 
lives.  The  steam  being  ready,  along 
what  line  does  he  make  the  human 
engine  travel  ?  We  start  with  the 
Kindergarten  class.  Half  a  dozen 
little  girls  are  sitting  at  a  table  inter- 
weaving slit  paper  which  presently  is 
to  decorate  baskets  and  other  things. 
One  is  a  mite  recently  from  Port 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa.  She  has 
mastered  the  theory  of  her  work,  and 
her  little  fingers  only  need  practice  to 
make  them  as  efficient  as  those  of  her 
older  companions.  In  this  room  is  a 
glass  case  containing  some  clay  models 
of  pea-pods,  buttercups,  and  other 
things  that  grow — which  one  would 
imagine  they  could  never  readily  grasp 
in  detail — every  one  executed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  College.  Even  a  small 
dog  has  not  proved  beyond  the  powers 
of  these  modellers.  From  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  Geography  Class.  Em- 
bossed maps  lie  on  the  table,  and  the 
pupils  put  their  fingers  on  The  Wash 
in  England,  or  on  the  Andes,  or  on 
Tasmania,  as  quickly  almost  as  one's 
eyes  can  travel  from  point  to  point. 
They  answer  questions  as  to  what 
grows  in  a  certain  place,  or  who  dis- 
covered it,  accurately  and  readily. 
Other  classes  are  learning  geometry, 
the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  French 
and  arithmetic.  The  reading  class  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  Books  in 
the  Braille  system  lie  before  the  pupils 
who  are  running  their  fingers  deftly  over 
the  mass  oi  dots,  and  delivering 
passages  from  Hamlet,  with  suffi- 
cient hesitation  to  prove  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  reading,  and  yet  with  an 
intelligence  not  always  displayed  by 
those  with  eyes  who  read  Shakespeare 


aloud.  Now  and  again  the  pupil  comes 
to  a  word  such  as  "  Fortinbras,"  and  it 
gives  her  just  a  moment's  pause, 
creating  an  impression  on  one's  mind 
of  difficulties  overcome,  which  only 
naivete  or  the  highest  art  could  convey. 

In  writing,  the  paper  is  placed  be- 
tween two  strips  of  brass,  the  under 
strip  being  impressed  with  a  succession 
of  holes,  and  the  upper  divided  into 
small  squares  through  which  the  stylus 
or  punch  is  passed. 

As  the  writing  has  to  be  done  from 
the  back  of  the  paper,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  reading  runs  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Many  sorts  of 
contractions  have  of  course  been  adopted , 
and  the  blind  write  from  dictation  cer- 
tainly as  fluently  as  the  ordinary  school- 
boy, and  they  can  read  what  they  have 
written  even  more  fluently,  for  the 
average  school-boy  reads  most  things 
better  than  his  own  caligraphy.  In  the 
same  way  the  most  difficult  sums  are 
done  by  means  of  a  type  board,  and  it  is 
simply  astounding  how  rapidly  the 
pupils  write  down  figures  delivered  as 
units  and  read  them  off  as  bilhons, 
millions,  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  angle  of  a  cypher,  which  might 
play  the  part  of  a  hyphen  in  ordinary 
type,  alone  tells  them  what  numeral  is 
intended.  As  one  watches  this,  one 
realises  the  force  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Fenn's 
words  : — "  Give  the  blind  man  in  his 
fingers  an  equivalent  for  his  eyes,  and 
the  darkness  in  which  he  lives  is  dis- 
pelled." On  this  condition  the  Normal 
School  at  Norwood  is  a  veritable 
creator  of  light. 

Let    us    now   take    a   glance    at  the 
workshop,    where  the   boys    are   using 
plane   and    chisel,  pointing   and  dove- 
tailing pieces  of  wood  which  not    only 
answer    ends   in    themselves,    but    the 
treatment  of  which  serves  to  make  the 
blind  skilful  with  their  hands.     They 
seldom  cut  their  fingers,  extra  care  no 
doubt  giving  greater  immunity.  Another 
workshop  near  at  hand   is  occupied  by 
young  men  perfecting  themselves  in  allJ 
the  branches  of  pianoforte  making  and] 
tuning.     They  learn  to  do  everything,! 
from  tightening  a  wire  to  putting  a  new] 
one  in,   and  hundreds   of  testimonials] 
from  those  who  have  employed  blindJ 


CARPENTERING    AND    PIANO-MENDING. 


tuners  speak  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  do  their  work.  To  enable 
the  learners  to  familiarise  themselves 
with  the  parts  of  the  instrument, Messrs. 
Broadwood  made  specially  for  them 
a  model  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again  till  they  know 
all  about  it.  The  interest  which 
Messrs.  Broadwood  have  shown  in  the 
College  has  assumed  very  practical 
shape,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  among 
the  employes  of  the  firm  is  an  old  pupil 
of  Dr.  Campbell's. 

Music    of    course   is    the    principal 


means  of 
gaining  a 
livelihood 
with  the 
blind.  An 
organ  recit- 
al and  some 
glees  fit- 
tingly bring 
this  succes- 
sion of  won- 
ders to  a 
close  so  far 
as  the  visit 
to  the  Col- 
lege is  con- 
cerned, but 
really  only 
lands  us  on 
the  verge 
of  the  great 
question  of 
life  after  the 
College 
training  is 
ended.  In 
1886  the 
aggregate 
earnings  of 
ex-p  upils 
a  m  o  u  n  ted 
to  nearly 
I  I  0,000, 
now  it  is 
a  b  o  u  t 
;^i8,oooper 
per  annum. 
This  great 
result, hovv- 
ever,  has 
been  ac- 
complished 
in  the  teeth  of  a  mountain  of  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  I  must  add  injustice  ;  to 
surmount  \\'hich  has  cost  Dr.  Campbell  a 
mightier  effort  than  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  All  he  asks  on  behalf  of  his  pupils 
is  a  fair  field  ;  he  wants  no  favour.  Two 
instances  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
even  this  may  be  given.  An  organist 
Avas  wanted  for  a  large  church ;  Dr. 
Campbell  was  anxious  that  one  of  his 
pupils  should  compete.  From  the 
first  the  authorities  declared  it  was 
impossible  a  blind  man  could  hold  the 
position,  and  to  make  it  impossible  the 
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candidates  were  to  be  called  on  to  play 
any  two  tunes  from  the  hymn-book 
which  any  member  of  the  congregation 
might  select.  Here  was  a  test  which 
it  was  believed  would  defeat  the  blind 
man's  chances.  It  reached  Dr. 
Campbell's  ears,  and  he  forthwith 
obtained  a  list  of  the  250  tunes  which 
had  been  most  sung  in  that  particular 
church  during  the  last  few  years,  set 
his  man  to  translate  their  score  into  his 
own  Braille,  and  to  master  them  by 
heart.  The  day  of  trial  came,  and  the 
first  hymn  called  for  was  successfully 
played  by  the  blind  candidate.  The 
authorities  marvelled,  but  said  it  was 
chance.  The  second  was  called,  and 
still  he  was  ready.  The  bind  man  won, 
and  to-day  holds  the  position. 

A  second  instance  is  equally  eloquent 
of  the  completeness  with  which  these 
sightless  lads  are  equipped  by  Dr. 
Campbell  to  battle  with  the  world.  An 
organist  and  choirmaster  was  wanted, 
but  it  was  declared  impossible  for  a 
blind  man  to  fill  the  post.  In  the  organ 
part  of  the  business,  the  blind  candi- 
date came  out  indisputably  first. 

"  But,"  said  to  him  the  gentleman 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested, 
"  you  could  not  possibly  teach  our 
boys." 

"  Is  it  fair  to  say  I  could  not,  till  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
showing  whether  I  could  or  not  ?  " 


Theoiii^  way  to  dispose  of  the  claims 
of  this  sightless  irrepressible  was  to 
have  the  boys  in.  He  immediately 
put  them  through  their  exercises,  and 
handled  them  in  a  way  which  argued 
knowledge  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the 
best  seeing  masters.  Some  even  of  the 
rival  candidates  declared  the  blind  man 
to  be  the  best  among  them,  and  he 
secured  the  appointment,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned. 

In  the  old  days  the  poor  blind  were 
educated  as  beggars,  and  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  educated  blind  were 
appropriately  nick-named  by  Theodore 
Hook  the  indignant  blind.  Dr.  Campbell 
does  not  mind  where  his  pupils  come 
from.  Whatever  they  may  be  when 
they  are  admitted  to  the  College,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  of  nearly 
every  one  of  those  who  leave  it — they 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  education 
and  deportment,  equally  able  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  to  grace  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  may  find  themselves. 
Such  a  result  has  been  accomplished 
by  terribly  hard  work.  Like  Milton, 
Dr.  Campbell  "  steers  right  onward." 
He  is  a  sort  of  Napier,  and 
only  expects  others  to  do  what  he  does 
not  shrink  from  himself.  Blindness 
with  him  is  no  reason  for  non-punctu- 
ality, and  if  a  boy  is  late  in  getting  out 
of  bed,  he  orders  him  to  retire  at  night 
half  an   hour   earlier,  so  that   he  may 
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DR.    F.    J.    CAMPBELL. 


have  the  sleep  he  seems  to  need.  Such 
punishment  is,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  all 
the  more  keenly,  because  the  doctor 
himself  sets  the  example  of  what  is 
right.  For  instance,  every  boy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  for  a  swim  in  the 
splendid  bath  of  the  College  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  he  cannot  excuse  himself, 
even  to  his  own  mind,  for  being  absent 
or  late  on  the  score  that  the  Doctor 
enforces  rules  he  does  not  carry  out, 
for  every  morning  Dr.  Campbell  is  the 
first   at   the   bnth.       He  is   determined 


that  in  everything  possible  his  boys  and 
girls  shall  go  forth  into  the  world  un- 
surpassed by  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters.  His  efforts  to  rob 
the  blind  of  any  sense  of  dependence  on 
others,  which  they  find  so  humiliating — 
efforts  which  Dr.  Armitage  fostered  with 
such  lavish  generosity — and  to  make 
them  useful  citizeis  instead  of  the  help- 
less recipients  of  local  doles,  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  support  which  has  hardly  been 
accorded  to  them.  The  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  is  a  Avondrousillus- 
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tration  of  the 
adage  that 
even  the  dark- 
est cloud  has 
its  silver  lin- 
ing. Here,  at 
least,  we  find 
the  drawbacks 
consequent  on 
one  of  the  most 
appalling  of 
human  infir- 
mities reduced 
to  a  minimum. 
God  alone  can 


restore  the 
light  of  day  to 
the  brain  from 
which  it  is  now 
excluded,  but 
that  He  has 
delegated  to 
manthepower 
to  do  almost  all 
else,  let  the 
College  we 
have  now  des- 
cribed so  fully 
bear  witness. 


^■^^^s^- 


PIANOFORTE-TUNING    TESTIMONIALS. 


I,  Queen's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

nth  Fehntavy,  1889. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  very 
admirable  manner  in  which  my  pianofortes  (2) 
were  tuned  by  Mr.  James  Field,  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
him  as  a  most  able,  accurate,  and  conscientious 
tuner. 

ARTHUR   SULLIVAN. 


45,  Bedford  Gardens,  Camden  Hill,  W. 

February  nth,  1889. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my 

entire  satisfaction  with  the  way  my  Broadwood 

grand  was  tuned  by  one  of  the  tuners  from  your 

College. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  truly, 

G.  HENSCHEL. 


Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London 

March  i^th,  1889. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
been  fully  satisfied  with  the  tuning  of  a  grand 
pianoforte,  belonging  to  this  Institution,  by  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood. The  instrument  in  question  has  been 
tested    by    me,    and    I  find    it    is    in    perfect 


tune ;  indeed,  exceptional  care  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  cordially  recommending  the  tuners  of 
the  College  to  the  public. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE. 


23. 


St.  Augustine's  Road,  Camden  Square, 
N.W. 

March  i6th,  1889. 
For  several  years  past  the  pianofortes  in  my 
house  have  been  tuned  exclusively  by  one  of 
the  tuners  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  of 
Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood  ;  and  it 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  certify  that  my  instruments  during  that 
period  have  been  kept  in  a  condition  such  as  to 
afford  me  entire  satisfaction. 

EDWD.  HOPKINS,  Mus.  Doc, 
Organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  &c. 


"  Sydcote,"  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

March  21st,  1889. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  had  my 
pianofortes  tuned  by  certificated  tuners  from 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and 
am  able  to  say  that  they  have  always  given  me 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
place  my  instruments  under  other  hands. 

WM.  H.  CUMMINGS, 
Professor  of  Royal  Academy  of  Music  &c. 


The  College  is 

winter    and   on 

be 


*,*  The  work  depends  entirely  upon   voluntary  support.     Who  will  help? 
open  to  inspection  at  3  p.m.   on    the  first  Thursday   in  the  month  during  the 
Saturday    afternoons  from  Easter    to    the     Summer    Holidays.      Cards   of    admission 
obtained  at  the  College. 

Full  information  will  be  given  en  application  to  the  Principal,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq, 
at  the  College,  to  whom  cheques  for  donations  and  subscriptions  should  be  made  payable. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  OF 
BLIND  CHILDREN, 

By   F.   J.  CAMPBELL,    LL.D. 

[Principal  of  Royal    Normal   College  for  the  Blind),. 


Blind  children  have  the  same  claim  upon  the  public  for 
education  as  seeing  children,  and  their  needs  are  greater  ;  the 
Nation  owes  its  Blind  children  the  opportunities  for  such  a 
thorough,  practical  education  as  will  fit  them  to  become 
useful,  happy,  self-maintaining  citizens.  On  behalf  of  the 
Blind  children  of  the  country,  I  appeal  to  the  School 
Authorities  not  to  consider  the  cheapest  or  easiest  way  in 
which  they  can  dispose  of  their  Blind  children,  but  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  plan  for  preparing  these  children 
to  become  active,  independent  men  and  women.  There  are 
many  seeing  persons  with  very  little  education  who  are  still 
useful  citizens  and  successful  in  various  industries,  but  an 
uneducated  Blind  person  is  helpless,  and  must  become 
dependent. 

Provision  in  Other  Countries. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Blind  can  be  well 
educated,  made  happy  and  prepared  for  future  independence 
and  usefulness.  For  many  years  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Spain  and  the  English  Colonies  have  made  National  provision 
lor  the  education  of  the  Blind.  In  the  United  States,  each 
State  Government  not  only  makes  liberal  provision  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  Blind,  but  provides  grounds, 
buildings  and  a  complete  equipment  in  all  departments. 
Although  it  costs  much  more  per  head,  the  Blind  are  as 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  education  as  the  Seeing. 
The  United  Kingdom  stands  almost  alone  in  allowing  the 
education  of  the    Blind  to  depend  upon  charity. 

Elementary  Education. 

By  the  Act  of  1893,  it  became  the  duty  of  School  Authorities 
to  provide  Elementary  Education  for  Blind  children.  Instead 
of  establishing  Special  Schools,  or  making  arrangements  to 
send  the  Blind  children  to  thoroughly  equipped  Residential 
Schools,  many  School  Boards  formed  "  Day  Centres." 
Although    these    Centres    have    been     supplied    with    good 


teachers,  it  is  impossible  for  such  Centres  to  provide  the 
most  vital  and  important  requirements — thorough  physical 
training,  careful  manual  training  and  systematic  fundamental 
musical  training.  Many  Blind  persons  are  able  to  earn  a 
good  livelihood  by  the  profession  of  music,  but,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  this  profession,  they  must  begin  their 
musical  training  in  early  childhood. 

Secondary  Education. 

If  thorough  physical,  manual,  mental  and  musical  training 
were  given  during  the  Elementary  period,  and  Parliament 
would  grant  a  complete  course  of  Secondary  Education,  the 
Blind  of  this  nation  would  then  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

National  Scheme. 

A  National  Scheme  of  Education  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
for  its  object  to  make  them  a  self-sustaining  class,  should 
include  Kindeigarten  Schools  for  children  from  five  to  eight 
years  of  age  ;  Preparatory  Schools  from  eight  to  eleven  ; 
Intermediate  Schools  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  At  fourteen 
an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  future 
career  of  the  pupils.  They  will  fall  naturally  into  the 
following  categories  :  [a)  Those  who  will  succeed  better  in  handi- 
craft than  in  any  other  calling  and  should  be  drafted  into  a 
suitable  mechanical  school ;  (b)  Those  who  have  special  gifts 
for  general  business  and  should  be  educated  accordingly  ; 
(c)  Those  who  have  the  ability  and  ambition  to  prepare  for 
the  University,  and  the  Special  College  should  afford  them 
the  most  thorough  preparation  for  the  University  Examina- 
tions ;  (d)  Those  who  have  the  necessary  talent,  combined 
with  the  requisite  character  and  industry  to  succeed  in  the 
musical  profession ;  in  addition  to  a  liberal  education,  these 
should  have  musical  instruction  equal  to  that  given  to  the 
Seeing,  in  the  best  Schools  of  Music ;  (e)  Those  who  may 
achieve  excellent  success  as  pianoforte  tuners,  and  in  the 
Pianoforte  Tuniog  School,  strict  business  habits  should  be 
cultivated,  and  the  same  attention  to  work  required,  as  is 
demanded  of  Seeing  workmen  in»  well-regulated  pianoforte 
factories. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  Government  should  grant 
students,  who  wish  to  follow  music  or  other  professions,  a 
course  of  Secondary  Education  for  at  least  six  years,  and 
provide  a  thorough  course  of  Technical  Training  for  the 
Blind  who  will  have  to  depend  on  Handicrafts. 

In  every  school  or  class  there  will  be  a  certain  number 
of  young  Blind  children,  who,  from  neglect,  want  of  food,  or 
other  causes,  are  feeble  in  body  and  defective  in  intellect  ; 
such  children  are  a  great  burden  in  any  class  or  school, 
and  require  special  treatment  and  instruction.       Educational 


authorities  throughout  the  country  should  unite  and  have 
one  or  two  schools,  in  a  healthful  locality,  for  mentally 
defective  Blind  children. 

Teachers. 

Much  of  the  best  instruction  for  Blind  children  is  given 
orally,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  if  we  can  take  the 
children  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  grade  them  well, 
we  can  afford  to  employ  the  best  teachers.  "  Teachers  whose 
ideal  is  to  give  Faculty,  and  form  Character.  We  should  care  hut 
little  for  the  power  of  reproducing  Text-Books,  hut  value  highly 
the  Diligence,  Intelligence,  Alertness,  and  Character  in  the  children 
of  a  school,  taught  and  loved  by  good,  wise,  enthusiastic 
teachers." 

Playgroqnds. 

The  ordinary  lessons  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Language,  &c.,  are  far  less  important  than 
teaching  the  little  Blind  pupils  to  be  active,  playful  children. 
This  is  only  possible  when  yoii  have  large,  suitably  arranged 
playgrounds,  practical  gymnasia,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts. 
It  is  easy  to  arrange  such  playgrounds,  but  they  are  costly. 
By  united  action.  Cottage  Homes  for  all  ages  and  grades  of 
children,  centred  around  properly  arranged  playgrounds,  can 
be  provided  at  a  reasonable  cost  per  child.  Some  School 
Authorities  have  adopted  the  plan  of  comhining  their  Schools  fo^  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes.  This  was  tried  in  the  United  States,  but 
is^jiow  regarded  as  detrimental  to  hoth  classes. 

Technical  Training. 

Technical  training,  or  the  proper  use  of  tools,  should  form 
an  important  part  of  the  early  education  of  Blind  children. 
As  soon  as  the  childrea  can  hammer,  saw,  and  plane,  they 
should  enter  upon  a  graded  course  of  training,  which  they  should 
pursue,  step  by  step,  as  methodically  as  their  school  studies. 
In  the  College  vve  use  a  modification  of  the  Swedish  Slojd. 
Such  a  course  awakens  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity 
to  the  body,  and  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for  piano- 
forte playing,  pianoforte  tuning,  or  handicraft.  If  the  Blind 
child  has  no  gifts  for  literary  and  musical  studies,  or  piano- 
forte tuning,  early  technical  training  will  make  him  a  more 
skilful  mechanic  and  a  more  successful  bread  winner. 

A  well-regulated  and  fully  equipped  Technical  Shop,  with  a 
skilful  teacher,  is  expensive  for  a  few  children,  but  if  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  utilise  the  teacher,  shop, 
and  tools  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  expense  is  minimised,  and 
a  large  return  received  for  the  outlay.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Books,  Gymnasia,  Swimming-baths,  Playgrounds,  Src. 

Music. 
If  mental   ability  exists,    Music,  when  properly  taught,  is 


the  best  avocation  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  the  physical, 
technical,  and  mental  training,  the  very  best  musical  in- 
struction must  be  given  at  an  early  age,  if  Music  is  to 
become  a  practical  resource  to  the  Blind.  You  must 
not  expect  your  Blind  children  to  succeed,  without 
the  same  careful  daily  instruction  and  practice  you  afford 
your  Seeing  children  who  intend  to  follow  the  same  profession 
in  after  life.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good  teaching 
and  superintendence  of  practice,  but  an  ample  supply  of  good 
organs  and  pianos.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  we  have  five 
organs  and  100  pianos.  If  the  Blind  musician  is  to  rise  above 
mediocrity,  systematic  musical  instruction  in  childhood  is 
indispens-able,  and  good  instruction  will  avail  very  little, 
unless  the  practice  is  under  constant  and  judicious  supervision. 
To  cultivate  a  love  of  literature  and  music  our  teachers  give 
well-selected  daily  readings,  and  our  musical  Professors  give 
regular  musical  recitals.  We  have  frequent  courses  of 
valuable  lectures  on  literature  and  music.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  musical  artists  without  a  musical  atmosphere,  and 
this   can~  only   be  found  in  a  good   musical  centre. 

Conclusion. 

The  cry  which  went  up  from  the  beggar's  post  at  the  gates 
of  Jericho  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  still 
vibrates  upon  the  ears,  and  moves  the  hearts  of  men. 
Charities  have  been  created,  Asylums  and  Homes  established, 
but  large  numbers  of  the  Blind  are  still  helpless  and  depen- 
dent. Our  great  effort  must  be  to  lift  the  Blind  from 
pauperism.  As  soon  as  they  enter  a  school,  all  semblance  of 
pauper  origin  should  be  removed.  They  must  be  inspired 
with  a  desire  for  independence  and  a  belief  in  its  possibility. 
In  the  public  mind,  Blindness  has  been  so  long  and  closely 
associated  with  dependence  and  pauperism  that  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  even  the  most  progressive,  have  been  regarded, 
hitherto,  as  Asylums,  rather  than  educational  establishments. 

If  the  Nation- will  provide  a  thorough  practical  education 
for  its  young  Blind  Children,  it  will  place  them  on  the  road  to 
self-maintenance.  Tens,  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  are  expended  for  the  education  of  the  Sighted. 
Shall  less   be   done  for  the   Blind  ? 

The  Blind  plead  for  a  thorough,  comprehensive  education, 
which  will  give  them  strong  bodies,  v^^ell  disciplined  minds, 
and  courageous  souls.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Blind, 
as  a  class,  become  productive  members  of  Society. 
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The  Eoyal  Normal  College  was  opened  as  an  experimental 
school  in  1872,  and  established  as  a  permanent  College, 
June  24th,  1873.  Its  former  Students  are  now  successful  Blind 
men  and  women  following  different  pursuits  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  South  Africa.  It  includes  the  following 
Departments  : — (i)Kindergarten  Preparatory  School,  (2) 
Secondary  School,  (3)  Training  College,  (4)  Technical  School,, 
and  (5)  Academy  of  Music.  The  Academy  of  Music  forms  a 
common  bond  of  union  ;  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  enjoy 
its  opportunities  and  privileges,  while  the  instruction  afforded 
the  professional  pupils  is  equal  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
best  Conservatories  for  the  Seeing. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

1.  Physical    Education,     including     Gymnastics    (English 

Swedish,  German,  and  American),  Deportment,  Drill, 
Swimming,  Skating,  Rowing,  Cycling  and  other 
Sports. 

2.  General  Education,  including  in  the  Elementary   course, 

Kindergarten  work,  Reading,  Writing,  Scripture, 
Arithmetic,  Modelling,  Sloyd,  and  Object  Lessons  in 
the  elements  of  various  subjects  ;  in  the  Secondary- 
course,  Literature,  History,  Science,  Mathematics, 
French,  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  Secondary  course, 
the  Students  can  prepare  for  the  King's  Scholarship 
and  University  Examinations.  In  the  Training  College 
course,  under  the  Education  Department,  the  Students 
take  the  Training  College  Examination,  and  obtain 
their  Certificates  as  School  Teachers. 

3.  The    Science    and    Practice    of    Music,    including    the 

Training  of  Music  Teachers,  Pianists,  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Vocalists.  The  instruction  afforded 
the  pupils  is  equal  to  that  given  in  the  best  Conserva- 
tories for  the  Seeing.  Those  who  intend  to  follow 
Music  as  a  profession  have  special  training  in  the  Art 
of  Teaching.  Great  attention  is  given  to  Chanting  and 
the  Training  and  Management  of  Choirs.  All  the 
pupils  attend  numerous  Lectures,  Recitals  and 
Concerts. 

4.  Technical  Education,  including  Mechanical  Training  and 

Pianoforte  Tuning.  No  Tuner  is  granted  a  Certificate 
without  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years, 
and  undergoing  a  thorough  Mechanical  Examination. 


In   Each    Department   the    Instruction    is  Directed  to 
THE    Practical    End    of    Preparing    the    Blind     for 
Self-Maintenance. 

The  authorities  of  the  College  have  devoted  much  time, 
energy  and  money  to  perfecting  their  arrangements.  Their 
Gymnasia,  Rinks,  Swimming  Bath,  and  large  Playgrounds, 
containing  sixteen  acres,  have  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  practical  results  of  their  work  impel  them  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  secure  similar  advantages  for  all  the  young 
Blind  of  the  country.  They  are  prepared  to  utilize,  not  only 
their  large,  beautiful  grounds,  gymnasia,  rinks,  swimming 
bath,  library,  musical  instruments,  &c.,  but  their  able,  and 
well-organised  staff,  in  co-operation  with  School  Authorities. 

Please  read  the  following  Reports,  dating  from  1872  to  the 
present  year : — 

Rev    T.  W.  Sharpe,  M.A.    (H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector). 

The  school  is  taught  by  a  body  of  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  teachers,  who  carry  out  loyally  the  directions  of 
the  head  of  the  Institution,  Their  efforts  are  wisely  directed 
chiefly  to  the  development  of  general  intelligence  and  to  the 
awakening  of  a  spontaneous  activity  in  seeking  knowledge, 
rather  than  to  a  passive  acquiescence  in  receiving  information. 

The  physical  side  of  the  education  bears  an  equally  high 
character :  the  gymnastic  exercises  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  frame,  the  numerous  games  and  sports, 
and  swimming,  are  very  marked  features  of  the  physical 
training. 

The  children  are  happy  and  well  cared  for,  and  the  whole 
of  their  day  is  well  filled  with  healthy  work  and  cheerful 
recreation.  The  ease  and  expression  of  the  reading,  and  the 
general  culture  of  the  older  scholars  reach  a  very  high 
standard,  and  throughout  the  school  the  elementary  subjects 
are  taught  on  intelligent  methods  and  with  very  creditable 
results.  The  manual  and  technical  training  include 
Kindergarten  exercises  for  the  youngest  scholars,  chair- 
caning,  modelling  and  Sloyd  for  the  intermediate  classes,  and 
woodwork,  piano-tuning,  type-writing,  music  (for  specially 
selected  pupils),  and  needlework,  with  simple  dresscutting, 
for  the  upper  classes.  The  success  of  the  musical  teaching  is 
well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Blind 
children,  and  the  services  of  some  distinguished  expert  are 
required  to  do  full  justice  to  this  excellent  branch  of  the  work. 

(Signed)         T.  W.  Sharpe. 

Rev.  J.  Rice  Byrne  (H.M.  Inspector). 
"  I  noted  first,  the  presence  of  what  I  may  call  the  proper 
educational  Furore — that  passion  for  teaching  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  for  learning  on  that  of  the  students,  which  is 
one  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  educational  success,  without 
which  instruction  becomes  perfunctory  and  unimpressive,  and 


the  memory  is  burthened  with  facts  while  the  mind  remains 
for  the  most  part  uncultivated. 

Secondly,  I  remark  a  thoroughness  in  the  instruction  you 
impart  and  your  manner  of  imparting  it,  which  at  once 
commands  the  respect  of  everyone  experienced  in  education, 
and  is,  I  apprehend,  all  the  more  important  in  your  case  on 
account  of  the  imperfectly  educated  condition  of  the  scholars 
who  come  to  your  hand. 

Thirdly,  you  are  eminently  practical.  What  you  im- 
part to  your  scholars  is  intended  not  to  be  listened  to  only, 
but  to  be  remembered  ;  and  not  to  be  remembered  only,  but 
to  be  used.  You  put  knowledge  into  their  hands  as  a 
weapon  for  immediate  and  daily  use,  not  to  be  stowed  away 
as  a  curiosity  in  the  recesses  of  the  memory  and  forgotten, 
but  to  be  brought  out  presently  and  continually  as  the  means 
by  which  each  one  of  your  students  is  intended  to  earn  his 
livelihood." 

Sir  John  Stainer. 

"  Having  carefully  examined  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
vouching  for  the  thorough  soundness  and  excellence  of  the 
musical  training  they  receive.  In  no  case  could  I  trace  any 
leaning  to  that  short  and  easy  method  which  offers  such 
temptations  to  teachers  of  the  Blind,  of  cultivating  the 
pecuHar  aptness  of  the  ear  without  explaining  the  principles 
of  the  art." 

Rev.  J.  Rice  Byrne  (H.M.I.) 

"  The  Arithmetic  lessons  given  by  Miss  Adams  to  the  third 
and  first  divisions,  simple  as  they  were,  were  of  their  sort  the 
most  satisfactory  I  have  ever  heard  given  by  any  teacher  in 
any  school  on  that  subject. 

The  third  division  were  cleverly  taught  in  Geography  and 
objects  by  Miss  Scott,  herself  a  pupil  of  the  Institution  and 
a  striking  instance  of  the  pitch  of  cultivation  which  may  be 
attained  to  by  Blind  persons  when  under  proper  instruction.'' 

Sir  F.  Bridge. 

"  In  every  branch  there  was  evidence  of  thoroughness  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  performance  of  the  vocal  class  in  Gade's  charming 
cantata.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  precision  and  taste  with 
which  the  somewhat  difficult  music  was  rendered." 

Bishop  Barry. 

"  Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain 
distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the  Blind  as  not  a 
burden  but  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a 
class  under  deprivation  and  disadvantage  indeed,  and  there- 
fore having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet 
a  class  which,  having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self- 
dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and 
work  of  the  nation,  capable  in  degree  in  performing  duties  to 
society  and  bearing  some  shares  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  it," 
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H.  E.  Oakley,  Esq.  (H.M.  Inspector.) 

"  The  main  design  in  all  the  lessons  we  heard  seemed  to  be 
not  only  to  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  on  the  particular 
subject  under  consideration,  but  also  (1)  to  develop  and 
quicken  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  extent  such  that  one  might 
almost  say  a  new  sense  seemed  in  some  cases  to  be  created, 
and  (2)  to  give  self-confidence  which  Would  lead  to  self-help 
to  make  the  great  deprivation  and  difference  from  others 
sensible  in  the  smallest  possible  degree." 

Rev.  J.  Rice' Byrne.  (H.M.I.) 

"Two  classes  in  Kindergarten — the  one  for  quite  young 
children,  the  other  for  young  women,  all  of  whom  were  in 
training  for  the  teaching  profession — were  conducted  by  a 
lady  who,  in  knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  skill  and 
thoroughness  in  imparting  her  knowledge,  surpasses  any 
teacher  of  Kindergarten  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  of  acquaintance  with 
elementary  schools." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  John  Bright. 
"  I  found  what  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find,  that  an 
actemp:  was  made  to  give  to  Bind  persons,  Blind  children  and 
young  persons,  boys  and  girls,  an  education  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  as  complete  as  the  education  which  is  given  in  our 
best  schools  and  colleges  to  those  who  can  See.  I  found 
further  that  the  College  had  adopted  a  principle  which  I  think 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  successful  institution  of  this  kind, 
that  it  required  there  should  be  as  much  attention  given  to  the 
health  of  the  body  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  one  was  impossible  without  the 
other." 

The  late   Right  Hon.  A.  J.   Mundella. 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  Blind  education  in  Europe, 
and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best  Blind  schools,  but 
I  believe  that  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best 
example  of  Blind  instruction,  and  for  physicial  education  there 
is  no  Blind  school  which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the 
Normal  College,  or  where  physicial  education  is  so  thoroughly 
carried  out  and  developed.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that 
it  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  Blind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that — it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  education 
and  all  success  in  the  teaching  of  the  Blind,  because,  without 
confidence,  courage,  and  determination  to  go  about  freely  in 
the  world,  there  is  no  chance  of  success  for  a  Blind  person, 
and  that  confidence  and  courage  are  given  by  the  playground 
and  gymnasium  such  as  we  see  here." 

August  Manns,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
^'  The  College  has  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent 


professors  in  each  department,  and  has  also  trained  an  able 
corps  of  resident  teachers.  The  instruction  given  to  each 
pupil  is  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each 
individual,  and  is  carefully  supervised  and  watched  by  the 
Principal,  who  makes  himself  personally  acquainted  with  all 
the  work  of  the  College,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the 
most  advanced. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins'  Organ  Class. — Ninteen  pupils  (fourteen 
male,  and  five  female),  with  as  many  compositions  by  nine 
eminent  composers  for  the  organ,  from  J.  S.  Bach  to 
Saint-Saens,  were  inserted  in  the  programme  ;  it  seems  that 
a  goodly  number  of  the  best-gifted  musical  students  of  the 
Normal  College  belong  to  this  class.  The  playing  of  every 
one  was  distinguished  to  an  almost  surprising  degree  by 
general  neatness  in  execution  and  accuracy  of  pedalling. 

Careful  vocal  training — namely,  evenness  of  tone  in  the 
different  registers,  judicious  breathing  and  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words^ — were  evidenced  by  the  majority  of  tlie 
students. 

The  Late  Mr.  Banister's  Pianoforte  Class. — Fifteen 
pupils,  all  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  within 
the  tender  years  of  childhood,  were  included  in  this  class, 
with  sixteen  pieces  of  music  by  eleven  composers. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  judicious 
choice  of  music  for  these  young  students,  and  to  the  merit- 
orious degree  of  correctness  and  general  musical  neatness 
with  which  they,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  played. 
Steady  progress  can,  under  such  careful  teaching,  not  fail  to 
reward  the  efforts  of  the  master  and  his  young  pupils.   - 

Mr.  Anton  Hartvigson's  Pianoforte  Class. — 
Seventeen  pupils  (eleven  female  and  six  male)  were  enu- 
merated in  the  programme,  with  eighteen  judiciously  selected 
studies  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte. 

Several  of  the  students  evinced  a  high  average  of  an  all- 
round  developed  technic,  and  even  the  youngest  of  them  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  standard  of  teaching. 
Mr.  Fritz  Hartvigson's  Pianoforte  Class. — 
Seven  female  and  seven  male  students  were  enumerated  in 
the  programme,  with  twenty-four  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte. 

Musicians  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  special 
features  of  the  teaching  at  KuUak's  Pianoforte  School  in 
Berlin  will  easily  trace  the  influence  of  that  school  in  the 
playing  of  the  pupils  of  this  class,  namely,  a  touch  which 
enables  the  executant  to  produce  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone 
in  the  various  grades  of  "  piano  "  and  "  forte,"  a  marvellously 
even  "  legato,"  with  a  resonant  tone  in  the  softest  bravura 
passages,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  most  passionate  "  for- 
tissimo "  ;  and  above  all,  great  rhythmical  correctness  and 
an  accentuation  which  gives,  so  to  say,  speech  to  every 
melody  and  melodic  phrase. 

My  feelings  prompted  me  to  express  my  most  unqualified 
admiration  of  Mr.  HoUins'  high  artistic  achievements  to  the 


rest  of  the  students,  and  to  point  out  that  their  endeavours  to 
follow  his  example  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  results 
which  would  reward  them,  as  well  as  the  Director  and  the 
eminent  Professors  of  the  College,  to  whose  abilities  and  zeal 
the  happy  results  enumerated  in  this  report  are  so  largely 
due." 

Miss  E.  P,  Hughes. 

(Former  Principal  Cambridge  Training  College). 

"  It  is  part  of  my  duty,  as  the  head  of  a  training  college,  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  land,  and  see  many  schools,  and 
come  across  many  teachers.  I  am  always  on  the  alert  to 
find  schools  where  the  best  methods  are  followed,  and 
teachers  who  are  in  advance  of  the  majority.  I  found  such 
a  school  and  such  a  teacher  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  at  Upper  Norwood. 

I  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
educational  principles  (adopt  in  theory  by  the  majority  of 
educationalists,  but  by  no  means  universally  practised  in  our 
schools)  are  being  carried  on  in  this  College  for  the  Blind. 

First,  that  health  is  a  most  important  factor  in  intellectual 
and  moral  development,  and  further,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  physical  exercise  and  a  considerable  variety  of 
exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  health. 

Second,  that  all  teachers  should  be  trained. 

The  third  principle  to  which  I  shall  draw  your  attention 
is  this  :  that  teaching,  to  be  as  effective  as  possible,  should 
be  scientific  —that  is,  based  on  principles.  The  teaching 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  gradually  developing  child's  mind, 
and  that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  done  by  the  laws  which 
govern  that  development  being  understood  and  applied  to  the 
process  of  teaching.  This  is  being  done  at  the  College  for 
the  Blind  to  an  extent  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  yet 
unusual. 

There  is  another  striking  characteristic  of  the  College  to 
which  I  must  refer,  viz.,  the  earnest,  enthusiastic  spirit  which 
pervades  it.  That  earnest  enthusiasm,  even  without  scientific 
knowledge,  would  do  great  good,  and  combined  with  know- 
ledge, the  effect  is  excellent. 

My  ideal  of  a  perfect  school  and  a  perfect  teacher  is  always 
clearer  and  brighter  when  I  have  been  to  the  Upper  Norwood 
College,  and  I  can  pay  no  higher  compUment  to  any  educa- 
tional establishment." 

Sir  J.  G.  Fitch. 

"  The  visit  I  have  just  paid  to  the  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  strongly  confirms  the  impression  which  I  formed  four 
years  ago  respecting  the  wise,  well-considered  and  thoroughly 
practical  training  received  by  the  inmates  of  that  Institution. 
The  various  devices  for  promoting  physical  training  and 
manual  dexterity  appeared  to  me  to  be  ingeniously  varied 
and  well-adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  I  was  even  more 
struck  than  at  any  former  visit  with  the  freedom  of  movement 


and  with  the  spirit  of  self-dependence,  which  the  discipHne  of 
the  Institution  develops  and  strengthens." 

Mr.  Shilton  (H.M.  Inspector). 
"  What  strikes  me  most  forcibly  is  the  marvellous  power  of 
organization  possessed  by  the  Principal.  Everything  seems 
to  have  a  purpose  in  it,  everything  foreign  to  the  purpose 
being  omitted  as  irrelevant.  Clearly,  the  true  end  of  education, 
viz.,  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  physical  as  well  as 
mental,  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  this  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  with  special  regard  (in  this  particular  instance)  to  the 
condition  of  the  students  as  Blind  persons  and  to  their 
occupations  in  after  life.  The  methods  of  instruction  in  use 
are  of  the  best  in  every  subject,  and  the  results  are  com- 
mensurate." 

Dr.  E.   H.  Tukpin. 

"  Not  only  was  the  technical  skill  displayed  remarkably  true, 
but  every  performance  was  marked  by  reliability,  certainty 
and  the  exercise  of  artistic  courage.  The  expectation  I 
entered  the  College  with,  based  upon  former  experience  with 
regard  to  vocal  and  instrumental  performances  of  those  not 
enjoying  the  blessing  and  assured  power  of  sight,  was  com- 
pletely swept  away  by  the  finish  and  attack  of  the  music 
produced  by  your  students.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find 
they  had  been  thoroughly  taught,  well  knowing  the  eminence 
of  your  music  masters  ;  but  the  character  of  the  music 
produced  was  an  unexpected  revelation  of  artistic  strength  to 
me.  This  power  I  could  not  but  recognize  as  a  strength 
created  by  a  system  of  education  which  firmly  and  patiently 
removes  that  sense  of  doubt  which  necessarily  accompanies 
the  physical  and  mental  activity  of  the  Blind.  The  spontaneous 
nature  of  the  attack  of  every  note,  the  well-considered 
phrasing,  with  the  brightness  and  vigour  imparted  to  every 
musical  sentence,  I  could  but  feel  arose  from  a  vitality  and 
happiness,  resulting  from  successful  method,  which  is  at  once 
moral  and  artistic  in  its  influence. 

In  conclusion  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
noble  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  usefulness  you  are  teaching 
will  continue  to  bear  fruit,  and  that  the  State  as  well  as 
benevolent  individuals  will  so  recognize  the  importance  of 
your  work  as  a  national  power  for  good,  whereby  usefulness 
and  consequently  increased  happiness  are  being  brought  to  a 
large  number  of  afflicted  persons,  that  fixed  and  substantial 
pecuniary  aid  will  be  brought  to  you  to  the  enlargement  of 
your  sphere  of  benevolent  usefulness." 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Prout. 
"  I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations  but  have  never 
conducted  one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours 
to-day.  The  results  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  than  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  I  was 
also  much  struck  with  the  talent  shown  in  the  composition  of 
two  of  the  male  students." 
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Canon   Fleming. 

"  I  have  had  the  privilege — -which  I  believe  any  of  you  may 
have  if  you  will  go  there — of  visiting  this  Institution  ;  seeing, 
it  in  its  working  dress ;  hearing  lessons  given  on  botany, 
geography,  literature,  mathematics,  and  mechanics  ;  and  as 
one  long  engaged  in  education  myself,  I  will  honestly  admit 
that  a  better  sample  of  school  results  1   have  seldom  heard. 

I  must  also  add,  as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty 
years  in  deep  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  art  of 
reading,  that  I  have  seldom  heard  Shakespeare  more  intelli- 
gently rendered  than  by  pupils—  male  and  female — in  the 
School.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  the  excellence  of 
the  music  you  have  heard  to-day,  that  this  College  is  only  a 
conservatory  of  music." 

August  Manns,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
"  The  College  was  located  in  Norwood  in  order  that  its 
pupils  might  be  able  to  profit  by  the  great  musicial  advantages 
presented  in  the  varied  programmes  of  high-class  music 
performed  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  In  the  rehearsals  and 
concerts  the  students  have  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar 
with  the  standard  works  of  all  the  great  masters,  and  of 
hearing  performances  by  distinguished  artists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders.  From  year  to  year  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  excellent  training  and  educational  work  of  the 
College,  and  having  conducted  numerous  concerts  given  by 
the  students,  can  speak  of  the  performances  of  the  vocalists, 
pianists,  organists,  and  choir,  as  comparing  favourably  with 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  students  of  our  best  musical 
schools." 

Herr  Rudolph  Oberholzer. 

(Instructor  to  the  German  Gymnastic  Society,  &c.) 
"  I  examined  your  boys  and  girls  exactly  in  the  way  I  would 
sighted  classes.  I  set  them  unknown  exercises  in  extension, 
iron-bar,  and  dumb-bell  movements,  and  a  combination 
exercise  upon  the  parellel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting 
horse.  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible,  had  I  not 
seen  it,  that  such  exercises  could  have  been  executed  by 
merely  having  them  described  in  words. 

The  Armitage  (iymnasium  I  consider  the  most  completely 
fitted  up  one  I  have  yet  seen.  The  various  machines,  which 
I  saw  and  tested,  are  admirably  calculated  to  gradually 
develope  even  the  most  feeble.  Every  instrument  can,  by 
means  of  weights,  be  so  exactly  adjusted  to  the  natural 
strength  of  each  individual,  that  a  pupil,  who  goes  through  a 
course  of  about  three  months  regular  practice  on  these 
instruments,  is  bound  to  become  stronger  and  be  able  to 
proceed  without  risk  to  the  more  advanced  apparatus,  viz., 
parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  horse,  and  take 
part  in  such  outdoor  exercises  as  cycling,  boating,  running, 
&c. 


Your  roller-skating  is  another  admirable  form  of  special 
development  and  recreation.  The  skating  in  couples  and 
threes,  particularly  by  the  girls,  was  done  with  such  a 
graceful  swing  of  the  body,  and  without  any  pushing  or 
running  against  one  another,  that  one  quite  forgot  the  pupils 
were  blind. 

The  beautiful  lawns  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games,  and 
the  Armitage  Swimming  Bath  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  ; 
they  are  essential  for  proper  physical  training  in  a  large 
college  like  yours. 

Nowhere  have  I  as  yet  seen  such  perfect  and  careful 
arrangements  for  true  physical  development  and  recreation 
as  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind." 

Sir  John  Stainer. 

"  It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  live  many  days  or  weeks 
amongst  your  scholars  without  learning  all  that  might  be 
learnt  about  them,  but  the  short  day  I  so  lately  passed  with 
them  proved  beyond  all  question  the  soundness  of  your 
principle  that  body  and  mind  should  be  simultaneously 
trained  ;  that  the  old  notion  of  pitying  young  Blind  children 
as  being  helpless,  only  tends  to  make  them  veritably  helpless, 
and  with  this  mistaken  kindness  of  letting  them  do  nothing 
which  other  people  do,  and  nothing  for  themselves,  there 
must  naturally  spring  up  that  listlessness  of  mind  and 
weakness  of  body  which  it  often  costs  you  so  much  labour 
and  anxiety  to  dispel.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
Blind  can  ever  be  raised  from  this  low  level,  which  has  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  false  treatment 
they  have  received  from  others,  unless  they  are  placed  in 
proper  hands  when  quite  young. 

The  absolute  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  your  pupils, 
whether  as  tuners  of  pianoforte,  teachers  or  performers  of 
music,  hangs  upon  the  fact  that  you  have  a  staff  of 
exceptional  ability  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  their  work. 
I  only  wish  their  admirable  instruction,  lectures,  and  recitals 
could  be  heard  by  larger  numbers." 

H.  DiBBEN,  Esq.  (H.M.  Inspector). 

"The  Institution  is  conducted  with  a  liberality  and  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  The  Principal  is  ably  supported  by  a  full 
staff  of  teachers,  who  work  with  intelligence  and  devotion. 
The  general  arrangements  for  the  health  of  the  scholars, 
especially  for  their  physical  training,  are  excellent.  The 
provision  for  their  manual  training  is  very  complete,  and  the 
whole  of  the  school  work  is  done  with  a  thoroughness,  kind- 
liness, and  an  intelligent  variety  of  methods  which  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  staff. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  organization  of  this 
Institution,  and  the  lessons  are  admirably  interspersed  with 
recreation  and  physical  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

The  teachers  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  not 
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only  teach  with  great  intelligence,  but  also  succeed  in 
arousing  the  keen  interest  of  their  pupils. 

The  subjects — generally  termed  '  class  subjects  ' — are 
taught  on  broad  lines,  and  the  command  of  language  in 
composition  and  in  oral  examination  is  remarkably  good. 
Manual  training  continues  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
physical  training  of  the  pupils  merits  the  highest  praise. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  admirable 
training,  both  physical  and  mental,  given  in  this  Institution. 
The  children  look  happy,  move  about  fearlessly,  and  are 
keenly  interested  in  their  work  and  in  their  surroundings. 
The  teachers  spare  no  pains  to  make  their  lessons  intelligent 
and  interesting,  are  on  excellent  terms  with  their  classes, 
and  encourage  the  children  to  talk  freely  to  them,  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  give  their  own  impressions  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  In  short,  the  teaching  appears  to  be  education,  and 
avoids  the  least  tendency  to  pretentious  cramming.'  " 

P.  A.  Barnet,  Esq.  (H.M.I,  of  Training  Colleges.) 

Smith  "  This   Collegs   is   a  department  of  the  larger 

Training     institution  known   as  the  Royal   Normal   College 

College      for  the  Blind,  and  is  named  in  memory  of  the  late 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  a  generous  friend  of  the  Blind. 

It  trains  Blind  teachers  for  service  in  instructing  Blind 
children,  for  which,  in  many  respects,  such  teachers  are  well 
fitted.  Their  own  difficulties  and  devices  necessarily  give 
them  a  more  sympathetic  and  rapid  insight  into  the  needs  and 
difficulties  of  others  like  themselves  than  can  be  expected 
from  most  "sighted  "  teachers.  The  actual  teaching  seen  at 
the  time  of  inspection,  and  the  reading  from  Braille  type, 
were  both  of  really  high  quality. 

The  staff  is  a  specially  trained  one — earnest,  capable,  and 
exceedingly  practical.  The  apparatus  provided  is  generous  ; 
the  admirable  work  done  by  students  on  the  typewriters, 
which  they  use  habitually,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the 
value  of  at  least  part  of  it. 

Some  women  and  one  man  were  presented  at  inspection, 
all,  of  course.  Blind.  They  performed  the  various  exercises 
in  teaching,  reading,  and  the  like,  as  dexterously  as  sighted 
teachers,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  patience.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  large  staff  specially 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  these  students  do  their  work 
with  well-deserved  success. 

The  practising  ground  is  admirable  in  all  respects,  and  the 
technical  work  is  very  thorough.  The  buildings  are  excellent 
and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  the  internal  arrangements 
complete.  The  success  with  which  the  self-reliance  of  all  the 
pupils  is  cultivated  is  most  marked. 


This  College  is  wisely  administered.  The  training  is 
skilful,  and  the  results  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  Some  of 
the  notes  of  lessons  presented  by  the  candidates  were  models 
of  what  such  things  should  be," 
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August  Manns,  Mus.  Doc. 

I.     "The  Primaries." 

This  class,  consisting  of  forty  children,  namely,  eighteen 
girls  and  twenty  boys  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
went,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Eyre,  through 
various,  simple  Exercises  of  Musical  Voice-Production  and 
Voice-Training,  consisting  chiefly  of: — 

1.  Sustained  notes  in  unison  on  the  "  Normal  Vowel-Sounds," 

to  teach  the  children  the  control  and  "  shaping  "  of  the 
various  Vowel-Sounds,  and  of 

2.  Rhythmical  Melodic  Phrases  played  on  the  piano  by  the 

Professor,  and  vocally  reproduced  by  the  children  ;  an 
"  Ear-test  "  practised  with  a  view  to  sound  development 
of  their  natural  gift  of  reproducing  correctly  a  melody 
immediately  on  hearing  it. 
The  earnestness  with  which  these  young  children  attended 
to  their  task  was  delightful  to  witness  ;  more  particularly  so 
when  the  Exercises  of  ^'sustained  Monotones''  were  changed  to 
the    "  Ear-test    Practice    of   Rhythmical  Melodic  phrases."     The 
hitherto  serious  little    faces    beamed    a1   once    with  joy    and 
happiness,  and  their  somewhat  timid  little  child  voices  became 
animated   with  brightness  and  strength,  a  fact  which  would 
have  given  a  healthful  lesson  to  those  advanced  musicians  of 
our    day    who — strange    to    record — now    actually   begin    to 
complain    of   '■'■  too  much  Melody  "   when    criticising    composi- 
tions  of   serious  or    dramatic    tendencies. 
Two  Duets     ..      ]  A.  "Heather  Bells" 

B.  "  Even-song  " 


By  Franz  Abt 


were  sung  by  this  same  class  as  Part-Songs. 

The  leading  features  of  merit  of  this  juvenile    effort  were  : — 

A.  A  pleasant  quality  of  tone 

B.  Clear  pronunciation  of  the  text. 

c.  Unwavering  upholding  of  the  musical  pitch,  all  of 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  artistic  soundness  and 
practical  utility  of  the  elementary  vocal  teaching 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Miss  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Eyre  can  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  happy  result  of  their  teaching. 

II.     The  College  Choir. 
This  Choir  consists  now  of  about  fifty  Members,  namely, 
Sopranos,  Altos,  Tenors  and  Basses. 

They  sang  the  following  compositions  : — 

A.  A     Four-part     Song,     "  Ye     Spotted     Snakes." — By 

G.  A.  Macfarren. 

B.  Madrigal  for    Female  Voices,   "  The    Nightingale." — 

Weelkes. 
c.   Madrigal,  "  All  creatures  now  are  merry-minded." — 

Bennett. 
D.  Waltz  for  Male  Voices — Vogel. 
e.  Choral     Ballad,    "  The    Revenge." — Sir     C.    Villiers 

Stanford. 
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The  principal  features  of  Merit  of  the  singing  of  this 
Student-Choir  consists  of  : — 

1.  Avery  even  production  of  a  pure  and  pleasant  quality 
of  tone ; 

2.  Clear  enunciation  of  the  words  ; 

3.  Perfect  intonation    and    unwavering  retention    of   the 
Musical  Pitch ; 

all  of  which  are  more  or  less  the  mature  fruit  cultivated 
on  the  healthy  artistic  roots  planted  and  nursed  in  the 
Juvenile  Class  of  "The  Primaries." 

This  highly  satisfactory  result  of  teaching  on  sound 
elementary  Vocal- Principles  commands  special  acknow- 
ledgment. 

III.  Solo  Singing. 

Solo  songs  for  Soprano  and  Bass  were  sung  very  im- 
pressively by  pupils  of  Mr.  Boulcott-Newth  and  Miss  M. 
Severn,  with  evidence  of  sound  and  careful  Vocal  Training. 

IV.  Pianoforte  and  Organ. 

No  less  than  twenty-four  Pianoforte  students  were 
examined  in  Solo  and  Ensemble  playing  in  compositions  by 
Bach,  Chaminade,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Hollins,  Schubert, 
Liszt,  RafF,  Rubinstein  and  others,  with  of  course  varying 
technical  and  artistic  efficiency  ;  but  their  playing  was- — 
with  but  few  exceptions — distinguished  by  the  production  of  a 
full  and  resonant  tone  of  noble  quality,  and  clear  enunciation 
of  the  Melodies  by  means  of  that  rhythmical  accentuation 
which  gives  expressive  speech  to  Instrumental  Music.  The 
method  of  teaching  Pianoforte-playing  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  is  evidently  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and 
reflects  great  credit  not  only  on  Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson,  the 
head  Pianoforte  Professor,  but  upon  all  the  assistant 
Teachers. 

V.     Organ. 

Owing  to  want  of  time  only  one  of  Mr,  Balfour's  numerous 
students  on  the  Organ  was  heard  : — 

Thomas  Gregory. 

His  playing  of  a  Concert  Overture  by  Alfred  Hollins  (a 
former  student  of  the  Normal  College,  now  the  much  esteemed 
Organist  at  the  St.  George's  Church  in  Edinburgh)  was 
wonderfully  impressive.  His  firm  "  grip  "  and  solid  technic 
reminded  me  of  the  playing  of  Monsieur  Guilmant,  the  great 
Parisian  Organist  ;  such  Organ-playing  cannot  fail  to  make 
friends  wherever  it  may  be  heard. 

Finally. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  judging  by  the  result  of  my  examination  on  Friday  the 
5th  of  June,  the  teaching  of  Music  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  is  in  every  point  as  efficient  as  I  have 
known  it  to  be  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Thanks 
are  due  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  this  great  work. 

August  Manns. 

Crystal  Palace, 

June  12th,  1903. 
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THE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Recently  I  heard  an  eminent  Divine  exclaim,  "  Self-help 
is  a  delusion.  Mutual  help  is  the  law  of  God's  universe  ; 
without  it,  civilised  men  would  degenerate  into  savages. 
Pity  and  mutual  help  operate  adversely.  Pity  administers 
to  present  necessities  and  alleviates  distress,  then  leaves  the 
object  to  drift  more  helplessly  than  before,  while  the  spirit 
of  mutual  help  '  strengthens  the  weak  hands  and  confirms 
the  feeble  knees.'" 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the  Blind  have  been 
objects  of  pity,  and  as  a  class  have  drifted  on  in  the  great 
stream  of  pauperism.  Even  now,  pity  is  the  common 
emotion  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  Blind  ;  but,  thank  God, 
there  are  many  earnest  men  and  women  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  mere  pity,  and  include  the  Blind  within 
their  larger  sphere  of  mutual  help  and  brotherly  love  :  they 
have  already  lifted  many  Blind  men  and  women  into  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  activity.  In  return,  mankind  is 
benefited  by  the  happy  and  useful  lives  of  these  Blind  men 
and  women,  who  are  taking  their  part  in  the  busy  world. 

In  all  countries  the  question  is  asked  again  and  again, 
"  Can  the  Blind  be  so  educated  and  trained  as  to  become 
independent  and  useful  members  of  society  ?  " 


As  the  musical  profession  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
Blind,  I  was  gratified  to  have  an  invitation  from  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  to  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  lay  aside  all  red-tape 
and  conventionality,  and  in  a  free  and  simple  manner  state 
our  principles  and  illustrate  our  methods  of  instruction. 

First.  We  hold  that  the  Blind,  in  common  with  the 
seeing,  should  have  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
hearing  music ;  consequently,  our  Academy  of  Music  is 
situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concert-room.  Secondly.  The  Blind  should  have  as  able 
teachers  as  the  seeing,  with  whom  they  have  to  compete  in 
the  open  market ;  therefore  we  are  near  London,  the  great 
mart  of  teachers.  If  musical  institutes  for  the  seeing,  as 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Royal  Academy,  and  Guildhall 
School,  must  have  able  Professors,  so  must  we,  and,  in 
addition  to  able  professors,  we  must  have  a  systematic  plan 
of  practice,  which  must  be  carried  out  daily,  under  careful 
superintendence.  But  before  we  can  utilise  the  services  of 
our  professors,  much  preliminary  work  must  be  done. 

The  Blind,  as  a  class,  have  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  less 
vitality  than  seeing  persons.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  charge  of  their  education  to  give 
special  attention  to  their  physical  development.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  play- 
grounds of  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain;  and,  without 
hesitation,  we  affirm  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  has  been  won  in  the  play- 
grounds, on  the  cycle-track,  in  the  skating-rinks,  and 
gymnasiums  of  the  College.  In  a  word,  physical  education 
is  the  lever  which  gives  irresistible  force  to  all  other 
training. 

In  this  department  our  aim  is  to  develop  energy,  courage, 
and  independence  ;  to  overcome  awkward  mannerisms  and 
disagreeable  habits,  and  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  graceful 
action. 

Technical  training,  or  the  proper  use  of  tools,  should 
form  an  important  part  of  the  early  education  of  blind 
children.  Every  blind  school  should  have  a  technical  shop, 
supphed  with  work-benches,  sets  of  tools,  and  suitable 
materials.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  have  a  thorough 
course  in  Anglo-American  Slojd,  which  they  should  pursue 
step  by  step,  as  methodically  as  their  school  studies.  This 
course  awakens  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity  to  the 
body,  and  prepares  the   hands  and  fingers  for  pianoforte 


playing,  pianoforte  tuning,  or  handicraft.  If  the  Blind  child 
has  no  gifts  for  literary  and  musical  studies,  or  pianoforte 
tuning,  the  early  technical  training  will  make  him  a  more 
skilful  mechanic,  and  a  more  successful  bread-winner. 

No  musical  talent,  however  great,  justifies  the  neglect  of 
mental  culture.  Sighted  teachers  of  music  can,  and  often 
do,  succeed  without  broad  culture,  but  with  the  Blind, 
special  intellectual  development  is  indispensable.  The 
musical  education  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  general 
education,  solid,  well  balanced,  and  comprehensive.  Our 
aim  is  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation,  train  the 
reasoning  faculties,  cultivate  the  power  of  clear  and  concise 
expression,  and  stimulate  a  love  of  literature  and  good 
reading. 

The  College  embraces  a  Preparatory,  a  Grammar,  and 
High  School,  a  Technical  School  especially  for  young  men, 
but  affording  preparatory  technical  training  to  the  pupils  of 
the  other  schools,  and  an  Academy  of  Music.  The  Academy 
of  Music  forms  a  common  bond  of  union  ;  all,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  enjoy  its  opportunities  and  privileges,  while 
the  instruction  afforded  the  professional  pupils  is  equal  to 
the  instruction  given  the  seeing  in  the  best  conservatoires. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : — 

First.  Physical  Education,  including  Gymnastics  (Swedish, 
German,  and  American),  Dancing,  Deport- 
ment, Military  Drill,  Swimming,  Skating, 
Rowing,  CycHng,  and  other  sports. 

Second.  General  Education,  including  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  Kindergarten  in  all  its  branches, 
Modelling,  Technical  Training,  Reading, 
Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Language 
Lessons,  Object  Lessons  in  various  subjects, 
and  Scripture. 

In  the  College,  Literature,  History,  Science, 
Mathematics,  Scripture,  Latin,  French,  and  a 
Normal  Class  for  training  School  Teachers. 

Third  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Music,  including  the 
training  of  Music  Teachers,  Pianists,  Organ- 
ists, Choirmasters,  and  Vocalists. 

Fourth.  Technical  Education,  including  Mechanical 
Training  and  Pianoforte  Tuning. 

In  each  depart7nent,  the  instruction  is  directed  to  the 
practical  end  of  preparing  the  Blind  for  self -maintenance. 


Music  in  its  various  branches,  when  properly  taught, 
affords  the  best  and  most  lucrative  employment  for  the 
blind.  But  even  the  best  musical  training,  to  be  of  practical 
use,  must  be  based  upon  a  general  education,  and  com- 
bined with  thorough  physical  development.  The  training 
must  begin  early,  and  it  is  evident  the  adult  Bhnd  must 
depend  upon  some  other  calling.  But  this  a  strong  reason 
why  the  young  Blind  should  have  the  very  best  education 
they  are  capable  of  receiving.  The  Blind  man  who  intends 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession  must  have  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  capable  of  analysing  and  dealing  with  music  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view.  If  the  mental  faculties  have  not 
been  developed  and  thoroughly  disciplined,  the  Blind  music 
teacher  or  organist,  however  well  he  may  play  or  sing,  will 
be  a  failure.  Even  with  superior  mental  training,  the 
musical  instruction  must  be  more  thorough,  more  analytical, 
more  comprehensive  than  corresponding  instruction  given 
to  seeing  persons ;  consequently  the  training  must  seem 
expensive  when  compared  with  the  old  charity  prices  upon 
which, the  Blind  have  been  educated.  We  claim  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  good  and  successful  Blind  teacher 
can  be  trained  at  less  cost  than  a  seeing  teacher.  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  often  employ  music  teachers  at  a  salary 
little  above  the  wages  of  a  good  servant.  Is  it  possible  that 
such  teachers,  who  undertake  to  teach  pianoforte,  organ, 
singing,  harmony,  and  counterpoint,  and  perhaps  assist  in 
the  school  department,  can  so  train  the  Blind  as  to  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  pupils  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Royal  College,  or  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  ?  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are 
limited,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  good  elementary  musical 
instruction.  In  the  first  instance,  this  may  not  produce 
so  much  effect  on  the  public  as  choruses  which  have  been 
learned  merely  by  ear.  But  in  the  end,  such  a  course 
would  promote  the  truest  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  ensure 
more  hberal  support. 

AVithout  considering  the  defective  teaching  hitherto 
received  by  the  Bhnd,  it  is  often  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops  that  they  cannot  succeed  in  the  profession  of 
music.  Is  it  reasonable  under  such  circumstances  to  look 
for  success  ?  Is  the  failure  to  achieve  satisfactory  results  due 
to  blindness  ?  Many  friends  of  the  Blind  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  practical  results  of  this  new  and  com-  j. 
prehensive  method  of  instruction  have  asserted,  that  owing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public,  the  Blind  could  not  obtain 


employment  in  the  profession  of  music.  Beyond  all 
question,  a  prejudice  does  exist,  and  unfortunately,  there  is 
good  ground  for  it.  Appointments  were  sought  for  Blind 
organists  who  possessed  very  little  education  and  re- 
finement, who  had  no  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
the  Braille  musical  notation,  or  the  ordinary  notation  used 
by  the  seeing,  who  had  no  technical  development  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  who  did  not  understand  voice  development 
and  choir-training.  They  knew  a  certain  number  of  hymns 
and  anthems^  and  probably  a  few  of  Handel's  choruses,  as 
the  " Hallelujah,"  and  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  but  these 
were  their  stock-in-trade.  Of  course  they  failed,  but  their 
failure  was  ascribed  to  their  blindness,  not  to  their  lack 
of  education  and  training. 

The  musical  instruction  of  the  College  in  its  several 
branches  of  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal  culture, 
is  addressed  to  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This 
is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  musical  training  can 
be  made  of  practical  use  to  the  Blind. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Sir  John  Stainer  on  Tuesday  last, 
m  his  admirable  paper  on  Technique  and  Sentiment,  say, 
that  for  advanced,  talented  pupils,  private  instruction  was 
indispensable.  We  carefully  consider  the  individual  require- 
ments of  each  pupil.  We  employ  class  lessons  for  ele- 
mentary and  general  instruction,  but  always  provide  private 
lessons  of  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for 
advanced  pupils. 

For  direct  instruction  in  each  branch,  we  have  able 
professors,  resident  assistants,  practising  monitors,  and  a 
music  reader,  which  places  our  pupils,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  seeing  pupils  in  other  schools  of 
music. 

The  indirect  instruction  is  scarcely  less  important  than 
the  direct,  and  the  latter  is  by  no  means  complete  without 
it.  It  is  gained  in  the  concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures,  which 
familiarise  the  pupils  with  the  best  works  of  the  great 
masters,  and  render  their  musical  culture  more  compre- 
hensive. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  special  features  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  :  —  i .  Messrs.  Frits  and  Anton 
Hartvigson' s  regular  pianoforte  recitals,  in  which  our  pupils 
hear  all  the  best  music  of  the  classical,  romantic,  and  moderii 
schools,  with  analytical  criticism.  2.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings* 
lectures  on  breathing,  articulation,  voice  culture,  and  the  art  of 
singing,  during  which  the  pupils  gain  experience  by  teaching 
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under  his  direction.  3;  Dr.  E.  y .  Hopkins'  special  lessons 
on  chanting,  training  of  choirs,  and  the  art  of  accompanying, 
in  which  the  organists  are  required  to  take  turns  in  conducting 
and  accompanyittg.  4.  Mr.  H.  C.  Banister's  lectures  on 
musical  analysis,  embracing  sonata-form,  fugue,  etc.,  illus- 
trated by  the  works  of  the  classical  masters.  5.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  Crystal  Palace,  tuhere  there  are  good  jmisical per- 
for^nances  every  day,  several  symphonies  each  week,  and  an 
annual  series  of  Saturday  Classical  Concerts  unsurpassed  by 
any  i7t  the  kingdom. 

Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  directors  of  various 
musical  societies,  our  pupils  also  hear  many  of  the  best 
concerts  in  London. 

The  Braille  musical  notation,  which  is  now  in  common 
use  in  this  and  all  European  countries,  cah  be  both  written 
and  read  by  the  Blind  with  facility.  We  shall  give  you  a 
practical  illustration  of  its  use  later  on.  The  Blind  teacher, 
however,  must  be  an  adept  in  teaching  young  sighted 
children  the  ordinary  musical  notation.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  position,  and  if  he  cannot  do  this,  we  have  not 
established  our  case.  For  many  years  I  have  used  an 
original  method  in  teaching  young  children,  and  if  some  of 
our  unfortunate  sighted  brethren  would  adopt  it,  we  should 
not  hear  so  much  about  the  difficulty  of  the  staff  notation, 
and  less  in  regard  to  the  need  of  the  tonic  sol-fa.  Later  I 
shall  give  a  brief  explanation  of  my  method,  and  I  may  say 
that  I  have  arranged  with  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  to  publish 
my  Analytical  Pianoforte  Primer.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
necessary  to  prepare  special  cards,  to  enable  the  Blind  to 
use  the  method,  but  I  am  having  the  Primer  pubhshed  so 
that  the  BHnd  music  teacher  in  this  and  other  countries 
may  have  it  for  a  few  pence,  It  will  be  printed  in  Braille 
as  well  as  the  staff  notation. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  a  brief  reference  to 
pianoforte  tuning.  This  is  an  excellent  employment  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  in  which  they  possess  certain  advantages. 
The  Blind  who  wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners  must 
not  despise  the  drudgery  of  small  details  ;  they  must  serve 
a  regular  apprenticeship,  and  fit  themselves  for  practical 
business ;  they  must  work  a  number  of  hours  daily  (under 
suitable  tuition)  for  several  years.  Even  if  a  good  ear  and 
other  requisites  are  possessed,  long  tuition  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  wrist  under  control. 

The  seeing  who  excel  in  the  business  go  through  a  long 
apprenticeship,  and  we  must  see  that  the  Blind  have  even 


more  careful  preparation.  We  give  our  tuners  special 
advantages  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  sighted  apprentices  in 
the  pianoforte  manufactories.  They  are  taught  to  play,  they 
have  good  instruction  in  voice-development  and  singing, 
they  study  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  from  a  musician's 
point  of  view  understand  why  this  or  that  note  should  be 
sharp  or  flat.  Finally  their  musical  taste  is  carefully 
cultivated  by  daily  choir  practice. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  granting  certificates.  Even 
after  the  College  authorities  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  it  is 
our  rule  to  have  a  report  from  disinterested  examiners.  In 
each  year  we  have  two  preliminary  examinations,  in  which 
the  assistant  examiner  not  only  inspects  pianos  tuned  by  the 
pupils,  but  sees  each  pupil  at  work,  noting  the  manner  of 
holding  and  managing  the  tuning  hammer  and  damper, 
testing  them  with  all  varieties  of  trichord  pianos,  including 
overstrung  instruments.  Each  pupil  is  also  required  to  show 
by  actual  performance  his  mechanical  skill  in  making  eyes, 
stringing,  and  ordinary  light  repairs,  such  as  removing 
broken  wrest-pins,  repairing  hammer  shanks,  &c.  The  third 
and  final  examination  is  conducted  by  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq. 
The  work  of  each  pupil  is  carefully  marked  with  detailed 
criticism  in  regard  to  defects,  and  if  the  work  falls  below 
the  required  standard  the  certificates  are  withheld.  None 
but  those  possessing  such  certificates  are  entitled  to  offer 
themselves  as  tuners  recommended  by  the  College. 

More  harm  than  good  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of  the 
Blind,  if  Institutions  undertake  the  business  without  having 
a  suitable  technical  pianoforte  tuning  shop,  equipped  with 
the  necessary  tools,  apparatus,  models,  piano,  &c.,  and  above 
all,  special  instruction.  The  instruction  ought  not  to  be 
given  exclusively  by  Blind  teachers  ;  much  of  the  mechanical 
manipulation,  the  management  of  the  actions,  and  dehcate 
repairs,  require  sighted  supervision.  In  this,  as  in  other 
departments,  a  union  of  Blind  and  sighted  teaching  pro- 
duces the  best  results.  Pianoforte  tuning  only  becomes  a 
good  and  successful  business  for  the  Bhod  when  the  work 
is  thoroughly  and  effectively  carried  out.  Blind  men  who 
have  not  had  thorough  technical  training  are  often  sent  out 
to  prey  upon  the  public.  I  have  known  of  instances  where 
they  have  had  only  two  hours'  instruction  per  week  for  a  few 
months.  They  are  then  presented  with  the  necessary  tools, 
and  sent  out. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  BHnd  person  to 
one   thousand   seeing   persons,    it  is  a  difficult   matter   to 
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educate  the  community  to  discriminate  between  competent 
and  incompetent  Blind  workmen.  A  man  possessing  sight 
may  do  his  work  badly,  yet  this  would  not  prevent  another 
seeing  man  from  getting  employment.  But  let  a  Blind  man 
attempt  to  tune  or  repair  a  piano,  and  fail,  it  is  then  im- 
possible for  another  Blind  man,  however  capable,  to  secure 
work  in  the  vicinity." 

Several  of  the  members  who  are  present  to-day — Mr. 
Bannister,  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Dr.  Hopkins— will  cor- 
roborate my  statement,  and  give  the  results  of  their  practical 
experience,  and  if  our  combined  testimony  convinces  you 
that  the  tuners  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  we  will  not  say 
can  do  better  work,  but  work  equal  to  that  of  the  best  seeing 
tuners,  I  beg  you  to  give  us  your  influence  in  helping  to 
establish  the  Blind  in  this  business.  Many  of  you  are 
teaching  in  schools,  others  have  large  private  connections. 
Often  a  word  will  settle  the  question  ;  will  you  speak  that 
word? 
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The  following  Extracts  are  taken  from  Reports  of  Examiners, 
Letters,  and  Criticisms  of  Eminent  Musicians  : — 


I  am  able  to  state  that  the  great  efficiency  in  the  various  branches  of 
musical  teaching,  enumerated  by  me  in  a  previous  report,  has  not  only 
been  upheld,  but  has,  as  it  should,  grown  steadily. 

The  College  has  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  professors 
in  eacii  department,  and  has  also  trained  an  able  corps  of  resident 
teachers.  The  instruction  given  to  each  pupil  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  each  individual,  and  is  carefully  supervised  and 
watched  by  the  Piincipal,  who  makes  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  work  of  the  College,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most 
advanced.  In  my  recent  examination,  I  had  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  good  work  accomplished  by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hyde 
(teachers  educated  in  the  College)  in  training  classes  of  small  boys  and 
girls.  Other  excellent  features  deserving  special  mention  were  the 
ensemble  singing  of  the  choir?,  and  also  their  ready  skill  in  writing 
music  from  dictation  and  reading  at  sight.  Before  I  came,  the  Girls' 
Choir  had  written  out,  in  the  Braille  musical  notation,  "  Cliveden 
Woods,"  one  of  Corder's  river  songs,  but  they  had  not  rehearsed  it. 
The  work  contains  many  difficult  chromatic  intervals,  and  the  reading 
was  certainly  of  surprising  efficiency. 

While  I  was  hearing  some  of  the  other  pupils,  one  of  the  music- 
readers  dictated  a  trio  of  Abt's  to  the  girls,  and  this  tr^o  was  sung  with 
a  careful  observance  of  the  marks  of  expression.  Dr.  Campbell  then 
dictated  a  few  phrases  of  a  rythmically  intricate  trio  by  Hatton,  this 
was  sung  with  equal  facility.  The  solo  singing  of  various  pupils  gave 
evidence  of  excellent  teaching  and  diligent  study,  special  points  for 
commendation  being  distinct  enunciation  and  artistic  phrasing.  The 
pianoforte  and  organ  playing  was  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  College  was  located  in  Norwood  in  order  that  its  pupils  might 
be  able  to  profit  by  the  great  musical  advantages  presented  in  the 
varied  programmes  of  high-class  music  performed  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  the  rehearsals  and  concerts,  the  students  have  opportunities  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  standard  works  of  all  the  great  masters,  and 
of  hearing  performances  by  distinguished  artists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  founders.  From 
year  to  year  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  excellent  training 
and  educational  work  of  the  College,  and  having  conducted  numerous 
concerts  given  by  the  students,  can  speak  of  the  performances  of  the 
vocalists,  pianists,  organists,  and  choir  as  comparing  favourably  with 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  students  of  our  best  musical  schools. 

AUGUST  MANNS, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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The  impression  made  upoii  me  by  my  examination  of  the  musical 
work  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  has  quite  changed  my  opinion 
regarding  the  possible  extent  of  the  usefulness  of  those  trained 
under  your  well  thought-out  methods  as  musical  artists.  Not  only 
was  the  technical  skill  displayed  remarkably  true,  but  every  per- 
formance was  marked  by  reliability,  certainty,  and  the  exercise  of 
artistic  courage.  The  expectation  I  entered  the  College  with,  based 
upon  former  experience  with  regard  to  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formances of  those  not  enjoying  the  blessing  and  assured  power  of 
sight,  was  completely  swept  away  by  the  finish  and  attack  of  the 
musical  produced  by  your  students.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  well  knowing  the  eminence  of  your  music 
masters  ;  but  the  character  of  the  music  produced  was  an  unexpected 
revelation    of  artistic   strength   to   me.     This  power  I  could  not   but  ,\ 

recognize    as    a    strength    created    by  a   system    of  education,  which  p 

Hrmly  and    patiently   removes   that  sense  of  doubt  which  necessarily  '; 

accompanies  the  j^hysical  and  mental  activity  of  the  blind.  The  spon- 
taneous nature  of  the  attack  of  every  note,  the  well  considered  phrasing, 
with  the  brightness  and  vigour  imparted  to  every  musical  sentence,  I 
could  but  feel,  arose  from  a  vitality  and  happiness,  resulting  from 
successful  method,  which  is  at  once  moral  and  artistic  in  its  influence.  % 

First  let  me  state  a  few  impressions  of  the  solo  organ  playing.     There  }, 

could  be  little  to  criticise  in  the  organ-playing  I  heard,   as  there  was  | 

much  to  admire.  The  manual  and  pedal  playing  was  in  every  case 
very  accurate.  A  little  more  life  and  downrightness  of  touch,  togelher 
with  a  still  greater  variety  in  using  the  stop  combinations,  seem  to  be  ~ 

all  that  was  wanted  to  bring  the  playing  I  heard  up    to  a  very  high  i 

standard  of  recital  performance.     The  choice  of  stops  and  the  general  f 

character  of  the  various  performances  surprised  and  gratified  me.     The  * 

great  playing  and  singing  question,  the  rendering  of  church  music,  was 
approached  with  a  success  which  deeply  interested  me ;  and  to  my 
mind  solved  the  problem  as  to  the  effective  usefulness  of  blind  musicians 
in  our  churches.  The  choir  chanted  the  Psalms  for  the  twenty-third 
evening  of  the  month  most  perfectly,  and  with  a  very  accurate  and 
judicious  organ  accompaniment  in  each  case.  The  words  were 
enunciated  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
pronunciation  of  words  and  syllableswere  characterised  by  a  simultaneous 
utterance  and  sensitiveness  of  promptitude  I  have  never  heard  before 
from  any  choir.  The  performance  of  a  chant  taken  by  dictation  was  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  perfect  development  of  method.  The  reading 
of  Psalms,  again,  was  wonderfully  prompt  and  intelligent.  When  I  add 
to  these  statements  facts  such  as  these,  the  possession  of  a  large  amount 
of  church  music  in  the  required  notation,  the  similar  possession  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  high  class  organ  music  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Hopkins,  Smart  and  Widor,  it  seems  clear  that  blind  church  musicians 
are  not  only  duly  gifted,  but  fully  equipped  to  undertake  the  organ° 
playing  and  choral  duties  of  our  church  services  with  perfect  intelligence, 
apprehension,  feeling,  and  skill.  This  fact  I  regard  as  most  important 
in  connection  with  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and  I  shall,  in 
future,  endeavour  very  distinctly,  as  far  as  my  influence  goes,  to  show 
that  the  educational  work  done  in  your  College  has  at  once  opened  up 
an  exalted  source  of  employment  to  those  blind  persons  who  may  be 
duly  gifted,  and  has  largely  added  to  our  national  strength  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  artistic  life.  I  even  noted  a  case  of  remarkably 
clever  transposition  of  a  tune  at  the  organ  keyboard,  a  faculty  possessed 
only  by  well-trained  and  thoroughly  efficient  organists.     I  cannot  but 
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recognise,  too,  your  successful  efforts  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  some 
of  your  students  as  pianoforte  tuners  ;  an  employment  in  which  trained 
sensitiveness  of  ear,  wrist,  and  lingers  brings  inevitable  success.  Of 
the  many  signs  of  good,  earnest,  well-thought-out  systematic  cultivation 
I  need  not  now  speak. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  noble 
lessons  of  self-reliance  and  usefulness  you  are  teaching  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit,  and  that  the  State  as  well  as  benevolent  individuals  will  so 
recognise  the  importance  of  your  work  as  a  national  power  for  good, 
whereby  usefulness  and  consequently  increased  happiness  are  being 
brought  to  a  large  number  of  afflicted  persons,  that  fixed  and  substantial 
pecuniary  aid  will  be  brought  to  you  to  the  eni?rgement  of  your  sphere 
of  benevolent  usefulness. 

E.  H.  TURPIN,  Mub.  Doc. 


In  compliance  with  your  wish,   I  herewith  report  the  result  of  my  ■ 
examination   this    morning    of    the    Students    at    the    Royal    Normal 
College. 

I  examined  in  all  six  classes — three  male  and  three  female — the 
examination  b;ing  viva  voce  for  harmony,  and  written  for  counterpoint. 
In  both  subjec  s  the  average  of  merit  shown  was  very  high.  I  would 
particularly  specify  the  girls'  first  class,  in  which  I  was  especially  struck 
by  the  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence  shown  in  the  answers  to  some 
not  very  easy  questions  that  I  asked.  All  the  classes,  however,  without 
exception,  were  satisfactory.  The  counterpoint  exercises,  also,  were  on 
the  whole  admirably  done. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations,  but  have  never 
conducted  one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours 
to-day.  The  results  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
than  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  I  was  also  much 
struck  with  the  talent  shown  in  the  compositions  of  two  of  the 
male  students. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  College, 

EBENEZER    PROUT. 


The  second  Orchestral  Rehearsal  of  the  Concert  of  the  Norwood 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  at  which  I  have  undertaken  to  conduct,  gave 
promise  of  a  good  performance,  and  kept  its  word.  The  Director  had 
selected  for  the  performance  of  Cade's  charming  "  Spring  Fantasia"  a 
mixed  solo  quartet,  while  associated  with  it  for  the  choral  portion  was 
a  double  quartet,  which  acquitted  its  task  with  artistic  perfection. 
The  pianoforte  part  was  played  very  admirably  by  a  pupil  of  the 
College.  A  contralto  sang  with  elevated  feeling  and  irreproach- 
able intonation  the  G  major  air  from  Bach's  Weik  nachtsoralorium. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  a  student  in  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
did  all  honour  to  his  master  by  his  rendering  of  Beethoven's  F 
Major  Romance. 

My  conducting-stick  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  it  while  I  was 
conducting  the  last-named  pieces  ;  at  rehearsal  I  caught  myself  relapsing 
into  the  habit  of  giving  the  soloists  a  nod  to  begin. 

DR.  HANS  VON  BULOW. 
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Dr.  Campbell, 


Dear  Sir, — In  remembrance  of  the  enjoyable  and  instructive 
days  which  I  have  spent  early  this  year,  in  your  beautiful  College  for 
the  Blind  in  Upper  Norwood,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  these 
few  lines  expressing  ray  appreciation  of  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  in 
your  cheerful  home  and  school. 

It  is  something  astounding  to  learn  the  rewards  of  a  deeply  reflective 
method  of  educaiion,  energetic  perseverance  and  diligence,  resulting  in 
bringing  our  fellow  creatures,  who  are,  unfortunately,  deprived  of  the 
most  important  sense  of  seeing,  to  a  point  of  cultivation  where  their 
knowledge  vies  with  that  of  the  rising  generation,  who  are,  happily, 
enjoying  that  great  blessing.  Without  referring  to  other  remarkable 
results  of  the  general  instruction  in  your  Institution,  I  wish  particularly 
to  express  my  great  pleasure,  gratitication,  and  astonishment  which  the 
musical  achievements  of  the  pupils  afforded  me. 

With  regard  to  the  choir-singing  and  pianoforte  recitals,  I  consider 
the  works  I  heard,  with  respect  to  correctness,  delicacy,  understanding 
and  feeling,  combined  with  a  never-erring  power  of  memory,  to  have 
been  rendered  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner. 

When  I  consider  the  great  hardships  and  the  amount  of  patience 
necessary  to  develop  the  art,  and  to  bring  it  to  fruitful  results,  I  cannot 
in  words  express  niy  high  esteem  and  praise  of  you  and  your  faithful 
assistants  for  your  energy,  goodwill,  and  indefatigable  zeal. 

Berlin,  KARL    KLINDWORTH, 


From  the  "  Daily  N'ews."    ['IELegram  from  Brussels.] 

The  continental  tour  of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  began  this  afternoon  by  a  concert  given  at  the  Palace  by 
command  of  his  Majesty.  Of  all  the  distinguished  guests  the  English 
and  American  Ministers  and  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  seemed 
to  take  the  most  active  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  per  ormance  the 
King  and  Queen  came  forward,  and  in  the  most  enthusiastic  language 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  artistic  performance.  Their  Majesties 
declared  that  they  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  an  insti- 
tution which  could  produce  such  results.  By  command  the  soloists 
were  presented,  and  each  warmly  thanked.  Where  all  did  so  well  it  is 
scarcely  possibly  to  give  precedence,  but  Miss  Campbell  and  Mr. 
HoUins  may  be  specially  mentioned.  By  this  tour  Colonel  Gardner 
will  do  much  for  the  blind,  but  we  predict  that  he  will  do  far  more  for 
English  music.  Such  a  rendering  of  English  madrigels  and  part-songs 
has  rarely  ever  been  heard.  If  English  composers  wish  to  popularise 
their  music  they  should  secure  the  services  of  such  a  choir.  The  pro- 
gramme included  works  of  Fairant,  Gibbons,  Morley,  Wilbye,  Benet, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Clay,  and  others.  The  next 
concert  v,;ill  be  at  the  Singakademie  at  Berlin  on  Monday  the  31st. 
The  audience  will  be  present  only  by  invitation  of  her  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany. 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  interesting 
and  very  remarkable  concert  your  courtesy  enabled  me  to  hear  yesterday. 
The  correct  execution  and  true  musical  feeling  of  your  pupils  gave  me 
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the  liveliest  satisfaction  ;  the  sureness  of  their  memory  astonished  me. 
Your  soloists  gave  evidence  of  beautiful  technical  quality  ;  but  what 
most  of  all  drew  forth  my  admiration  was  the  rendering  of  your  part- 
songs,  madrigals,  ballads,  &c.  ;  all  such  pieces  made  the  most  powerful 
impression  on  me.  Their  delivery  was  perfect,  without  a  single  blemish. 
They  could  not  have  been  betttr  given. 

Please  to  accept,  with  my  sincere  congra'ulations,  the  assurance  of 
my  highest  esteem. 

F.  A.  GEVAERT. 
Conservatoire  Royal  de  Bruxelles, 
Cabinet  du  Directeur, 

Bruxelles, 


A  concert  of  peculiar  interest  took  place  on  Monday,  the  31st  of 
March.  On  this  evening,  under  the  personal  patronage  of  Her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess,  the  pupils  of  the  Musical  Academy  of 
the  London  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  should  have  been 
heard  at  the  Singakademie,  but  this  concert  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  English  Court  mourning.  The  pupils  would  have  returned  home 
unheard  had  not  the  Countess  Schleinitz  shown  her  sympathy  for  the 
concert,  v/hich  is  undertaken  exclusively  with  philanthropic  views,  by 
inviting  the  visitors  to  appear  in  her  rooms  before  a  sekct  company  of 
guests.  The  programme  included  unaccompanied  choir  singing,  such 
as  madrigals  and  parts  songs  by  Morley,  Gibbons,  Macfarren,  and 
Sullivan  ;  solo  singing,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  as  the  "  Cradle 
Song  "  (Brahm's),  "  In  questa  iornba  "  (Beethoven),  &c.  ;  and  solo  piano 
playing  ("Soirees  de  Vienne,"  Tausig  ;  "Berceuse,"  Chopin,  &c.) 
The  performance  was  astonishing,  especially  the  part- singing,  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  tone,  the  pureness  of  intonation,  and  care  of  pronunci- 
ation, things  often  neg'ected  by  our  own  choral  societies.  The  young 
ladiesand  gentlemen,  whose  ages  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  gave 
astonishing  proofs  of  their  own  powers,  and  those  of  their  highly  praise- 
worthy teachers.  Those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  unaccompanied 
singing,  who  know  how  troublesome  it  is  to  educate  by  visible  direction 
a  seeing  choir  to  rhythmical  certainty  and  accuracy,  would  be  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  performances  of  these  young  people,  making  a  choir 
thirty-two  strong,  who  sing  without  seeing  the  conductor.  There  is 
something  deeply  moving  in  observing  how  music  seems  to  change  the 
entire  nature  of  the  blind,  in  noting  the  growth  of  animated  expression 
which  is  produced  as  each  person  feels  the  voices  swelling  in  concerted 
harmony.  Those  who  bring  ihe  benefit  of  anistic  elevation  and  educa- 
tion to  these  their  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures,  deserve  the  highest 
praise  and  the  most  earnest  recognition.  The  piano  performances  were 
also  worthy  of  high  praise  ;  besides  real  technical  neatness  of  execution, 
they  showed  true  musical  appreciation  and  perfect  comprehension  of 
what  was  played  ;  the  beauty  of  the  touch  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  that  which  was  of  equal  value  to  the  solo  performers,  if  it  did  not 
even  surpass  them  in  a  higher  degree,  was  the  accompaniment  of  the 
solo  singing  by  both  a  lady  and  gentleman.  Dr.  Campbell  himself 
officiates  as  musical  director  of  the  Institution  ;  he  also  trains  the  choir. 
The  Brothers  Hartvigson  have  charge  of  the  pianoforte  instruction, 
^nd  Mr.  Cummings  of  the  solo  singing. 

O.   LESSMANN. 
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"Daily  Telegraph." 

The  day's  proceedings  begaa  in  the  concert  room  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  a  musical  performance  was  given  by  the  pupils,  under 
the  direction  of  iVIr.  Manns,  whose  orchestra  assisted.  Both  in  the 
character  of  the  programme  and  the  average  merit  of  its  rendering,  the 
speciil  faculty  of  the  blind  for  music  was  illustrated  with  much  force. 
This  .vas  no  display  of  school  pieces  and  students'  abilities  as  they  are 
generally  known,  but  rather  an  exhibition  of  classical  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  skill  sufficient  to  make  its  mark  on  a  first-class  platform.  For 
example,  a  young  pupil,  Frederic  Turner,  opened  the  concert  by  playing 
Bach's  prelude  and  fugue  in  D  mijor,  more  like  a  mas'er  of  the  organ 
than  a  scholar.  His  pedalliag  was  remarkably  precise,  neat  and  fluent 
— better,  perhaps,  ia  its  way  than  his  work  upon  the  manuals — while 
the  general  tendency  of  the  music  showed  a  high  order  of  musical 
intelligence.  After  this,  Mendelssohn's  Psalm  xiii.,  "Lord,  how  long 
wilt  Thou  forget  me  ?  "  was  sung  by  the  choir,  the  important  soli  being 
taken  by  Miss  Reece  in  a  m  inner  that  reflected  the  utmost  credit  both 
upon  the  artist  and  her  teachers.  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E  flat  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (No.  5)  followed,  with  Mr.  Alired  HoUins  at  ihe 
solo  instrument.  Mr.  Hollins,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  chosen  to 
play  before  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert 
given  by  Royal  command.  He  then  acquitted  himself  remarkably 
well,  but  his  performance  yesterday  transcended  all  previous  effort,  and 
was  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  ski'l  acquired  under  difficulties.  The 
blind  performer  might  hive  had  an  eye  in  each  finger-tip,  with  so  much 
certainty  did  he  execute  the  intricate  passages  of  Beethoven's  difficult 
work.  He  played,  moreover,  with  artistic  intelligence  and  sensibility. 
Subsequent  features  of  the  concert  were  Thomas's  "  Connais-tu  le 
pays,"  expressively  sung  by  Miss  Campbell ;  and  Liszt's  Fantasia  in  E 
on  Hungarian  melodies,  by  Miss  Jeannie  Gilbert.  Edwardes'  madrigal, 
"In  going  to  my  lonely  bed,"  and  "  LokkendeToner,"  a  Scandinavian 
song  Xyj  Kjerulf,  were  given  by  the  choir.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  rendering  of  this  last  was  worthy  of  any  choir  in  the  world, 
being  almost  perfect  in  its  delicacy,  precision,  and  expression. 


"  The  Times r 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  continued  and  increasing  success  of  an 
institution  so  admirable  in  every  respect  as  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  over  which 
Dr.  Campbell  presides.  Of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  that 
School  in  enabling  those  deprived  of  sight  to  earn  their  living,  frequent 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  Times.  We  are  able  to  add  that,  to 
judge  by  Tuesday  night's  proceedings,  the  artistic  training  given  by  the 
College  is  at  least  equal  to  its  general  usefulness.  It  was  a  somewhat 
bold  step  on  Dr.  Campbell's  part  to  bring  his  pupils  to  St.  James's 
Hall,  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  London,  and  then  to  p'ace  them  in 
compe  itlon  with  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  others  not 
labouring  under  the  same  physical  disadvantages.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  is  its  best  justification.  The  young  artists  who  were  heard 
last  night  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  the  last  to  put  in  a  plea  ad  misericor- 
diafu  for  their  performances.  They  desire  and  can  afford  to  be  judged 
on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  performa  .ces.  Before  we  come  to  this 
part  of  our  task  we  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  general  character 
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of  Tuesday  night's  concert,  which  was  remarkable  in  more  than  one 
respect.  It  had  evidently  been  the  desire  of  Dr.  Campbell  not  to  make 
that  conceit  a  mere  show  of  executive  skill.  He  intended  to  provide  his 
patrons  with  an  interesting  programme,  which  at  the  same  time  would 
show  in  what  spirit  music  is  looked  upon  at  the  College.  That  spirit 
is  one  of  comprehensive  appreciation  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  music, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Scarlatti,  Felicien 
David,  Wagner,  and  Liszt.  To  each  of  the  two  masters  last  named  a 
separate  portion  of  the  programme  was  assigned.  Wagner  opened  the 
concert,  Liszt  concluded  it,  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  pieces  coming  in  between.  The  idea  was  excellent,  but 
its  realization  was  marred  by  the  serious  mistake  of  undue  length. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  pupils'  performance  was 
the  choral  singing.  The  Chorus  of  Pilgrims,  from  *'  Tannhauser,"  with 
all  its  difficult  modulations  in  the  middle  parts,  was  sung  without 
accompaniment  from  beginning  to  end  in  such  a  manner  as  is  seldom 
heard  on  the  stage.  Equally  satisfactory  was  the  lovely  Reapers' 
Choius  from  Liszt's  "  Prometheus,"  and  the  same  master's  protbundly 
devout  "Ave  Maria"  and  "Ave  Maris  Stella."  But  the  most  im- 
pressive performance  of  all  was  Mendelssohn's  "Hear  my  Prayer,"  in 
which  Miss  Campbell,  a  pupil  of  the  College,  sustained  the  soprano 
solo.  The  melodious  inspiration  which  Mendelssohn  has  wedded  to 
the  words — 

"  Take  heed  of  me  ;  hear  how  in  prayer  I  mourn  to  Thee  ; 
Without  Thee  all  is  dark  ;  I  have  no  guide," 
seldom  received  deeper  significance  than  on  this  occasion.  Miss 
Campbell's  sweet  girlish  voice,  and  her  unaffected  pathos  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Cummings  may  be  justly  proud  of 
the  success  of  his  pupils.  Anotiier  successful  vocal  peiformance  was 
that  of  Mr.  Moncur,  a  tenor,  who  gave  Felicien  David's  "  O,  ma 
Maitresse  "  in  very  good  style.  Of  the  two  pianists  who  appeared  Mr. 
— perhaps  we  should  say  Master — Alfred  Hollins  had  chosen  the  most 
difficult  part — "Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E  Flat,"  played  by  him  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  performer  of  his  age, 
and  was  little  short  of  astonishing  in  one  who  was  deprived  of  the  con- 
ductor's aid  and  of  a  sight  of  the  keyboard.  He  is  a  pupil,  we  believe, 
of  Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson,  himself  a  virtuoso  of  the  first  order.  Miss 
Jeannie  Gilbert  played  two  short  pieces,  "  Pastoiale  "  and  "  Capriccio," 
by  Scarlatti,  with  true  musical  feeling. 


"  Vossiscke  Zeitung" 
Messrs.  Plollins  and  Moncur,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London,  gave  a  conceit  on  Monday 
at  the  Singakademie.  They  wereassisted  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Klindworth.  Mr.  Hollins  (pianist) 
selected  three  principal  works  of  the  different  musical  periods.  The 
classical  period  was  represented  by  Beethoven's  "  Concerto  in  E  flat 
major  "  ;  the  romantic  by  Schumann's  "  Concerto  in  A  minor  "  ;  and 
the  new  romantic  by  Liszt's  "  Concerto  in  E  flat  major."  Tfie  pianist 
displayed  great  technical  skill  and  a  true  musical  appreciation  of  these 
great  masterpieces.  His  excellent  musical  culture  proves  the  triumph 
of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  London  Academy.  Mr 
Moncur  gave  "Adelaide,"  by  Beethoven,  and  "  O,  ma  Maitresse  !  "  by 
Felicien  David.     He  possesses  a  tender  and  delicate  tenor  voice. 
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"Boston  Globe." 
A  more  enthusiastic  audience  never  gathered  in  old  Music  Hall  than 
that  which  greeted  the  artists  from  London  last  evening.  Some  time 
ago  pupils  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  came  across  the  water  from  England,  and  started  through 
our  country  on  a  concert  tour,  visiting  only  the  principal  cities.  One  of 
ihe  first  concerts  was  given  in  Boston.  After  a  very  successful  trip, 
Mr.  Campbell,  having  received  a  letter  signed  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Boston's  most  prominent 
musicians,  requesting  that  another  concert  be  arranged  for  this  city, 
returned  last  evenmg,  and  gave  the  farewell  concert  of  his  American 
tour. 


■    {Telegram  to  Associated  Tress.) 

Boston  Music  Hall  was  crowded  last  night  at  the  farewell  concert  of 
the  artists  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, our  musical  profession  being  present  in  great  numbers.  Moncur 
sang  "  In  Native  Worth "  deligtitfully  ;  Miss  Gilbert,  in  Bennett's 
"Capriccio,"  achieved  great  success.  Miss  Campbell's  Liszt's  song  to 
Miss  Gilbert's  exquisite  accompaniment  was  marvellously  artistic  and 
poetic.  Hollins  played  Schumann's  Concert  with  such  fire,  abandon, 
and  finesse  as  to  cause  both  audience  and  orchestra  to  rise  to  him  with 
enthusiastic  plaudits  at  the  end  of  each  movement.  The  superior 
artistic  accomplishments  of  these  people  have  received  unqualified 
praise  from  everj'  quarter. 

B.  J.   LANG. 


SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT.  | 

To  His  Grace,  the  President,  and  the  General 
Council  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
THE  Blind, 

My  Lord  Duke  and  Gentlemen, — 

At  Dr.  Campbell's  request  I  visited  the  College  on  Friday, 
the  6th  of  March,  in  company  with  Inspector's  Assistants, 
Mr.  Shilton  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  to  make  such  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  use  in  it  as  would  be 
possible  within  the  limits  of  one  afternoon. 

We  began  at  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  with  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  basis  of  the  education  here  given  to 
the  Blind,  by  looking  in  first  at  the  workshop,  where  boys 
in  one  room,  girls  m  another,  were  learning  to  saw.  and 
hammer  and  plane,  with  the  view  of  developing  their 
physical  power?,  making  them  handy  and  serviceable  in 
after  life.  They  come  to  the  College  for  the  most  part 
helpless,  indolent,  accustomed  to  be  waited  on,  to  have 
things  done  for  them.  Here  they  are  taught,  possibly  for 
the  first  time,  to  do  things  for  themselves,  to  exercise  their 
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own  powers,  to  use  their  own  fingers.  We  were  then  taken 
in  succession  to  the  piano-tuning  house,  where  the  elder 
male  students  were  at  work,  each  with  his  own  instrument 
and  all  perfectly  at  home ;  to  the  Armitage  Gymnasium, 
where  the  girls  were  engaged  in  various  exercises,  all  of 
them  calculated  to  strengthen  the  physical  frame ;  to  the 
skating  rink,  where  boys  were  disporting  themselves,  and 
the  Fawcett  Gymnasium,  where  girls,  in  the  most  becoming 
of  dresses,  were  skipping.  Crossing  the  grounds,  and 
passing  on  the  way  a  large  swinging-boat,  full  of  young 
ladies  of  the  College,  who  were  singing  in  parts 
exquisitely,  we  came  to  the  swimming-bath.  A  few 
of  the  male  students  were  swimming,  probably  for  our 
edification,  for  as  a  rule  the  males  all  have  their  dip — I 
understand  it  is  compulsory — in  the  morning,  the  girls  later 
on  in  the  day.  Returning  through  the  grounds,  by  a  spot 
where  several  of  the  girls  were  engaged  in  swinging,  we 
arrived  at  the  ornamental  water.  Six  girls,  with  the  Prin- 
cipal's son  as  steersman,  were  rowing  a  boat,  all  in  proper 
fashion,  as  if  they  had  been  under  skilled  trainmg  for  years. 
Now  we  enter  the  Technical  Tuning  Shop,  which  is  still  in 
course  of  construction ;  now  return  to  the  Skating  Rink, 
where  seven  female  students  on  tricycles,  linked  together, 
one  after  the  other,  with  a  sighted  person  to  guide  them, 
exhibit  their  proficiency  in  cycling,  and  after  another  short 
visit  to  the  Armitage  Gymnasium,  to  see  the  boys  at  their 
gymnastics,  we  commence  our  review  of  the  literary  part  of 
the  instruction,  by  looking  in  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  French 
class,  under  Miss  Campbell,  and  the  Shakespeare  class, 
under  Miss  Buckingham,  in  each  of  which  the  power  of  the 
teacher  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  strikes  us  in 
their  several  ways  as  very  remarkable.  Then  we  pass  to  an 
elementary  class  in  Arithmetic  ;  to  Miss  Bell's  m  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and  finally  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  in  Geography. 

With  this  multiplicity  and  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction, 
in  the  comparatively  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  our  in- 
spection naturally  would  address  itself  rather  to  a  considera- 
tion of  methods  than  an  examination  of  results.  But  results 
were  by  no  means  neglected.  "  Examination  by  sample  "  is 
the  course  recommended  in  the  New  Code  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  we  examined  by  sample  wherever  we  could. 
On  my  colleagues,  as  on  myself,  the  impression  made  was 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Mr.  Shilton  remarks  on 
the  "  comprehensive  nature  of  the  training  given,  physical 
as  well  as  mental"  ;  on  "the  superiority  of  the  teachers  in 
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their  vocabulary,  mode  of  address,  and  complete  control 
over  their  pupils.  They  address  the  latter  in  quite  the 
language  of  educated  adults,  and  the  pupils  themselves 
not  only  seem  equal  to  understanding  them,  but  are 
able  to  reply  and  express  themselves  in  equally  good 
Enghsh.''  Mr.  Whitworth  considers  the  "provision  for 
physical  training  to  be  '  well  nigh  perfect,'  the  teaching 
in  every  subject  to  be  '  highly  intelligent,'  the  tech- 
nical training  '  signally  successful.' "  But  what  strikes 
me  most  forcibly  is  the  marvellous  power  of  organization 
possessed  by  the  Principal.  Everything  seems  to  have  a 
purpose  in  it,  everything  foreign  to  the  purpose  being 
omitted  as  irrelevant.  Clearly,  the  true  end  of  education, 
viz.,  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  physical  as  well 
as  mental,  is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  this  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  with  special  regard  (,in  this  particular  instance)  to 
the  condition  of  the  students  as  blind  persons,  and  to  their 
occupations  in  after  life.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
use  are  of  the  best  in  eveiy  subject,  and  the  results  are 
commensurate.  The  carpentering,  the  piano-tuning,  the 
gymnastics,  the  swimming,  the  rowmg  are  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  of  consummate  ability.  The  rinkers  rinked  with  a 
success  only  varied  by  such  an  occasional  tumble  as  falls  to 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  cyclists  cycled  as  if  a  spirit 
were  in  the  wheels^  Snatches  of  song  we  caught  in  crossing 
the  grounds  came  to  us  from  voices  trained  into  perfect 
accord  with  the  rules  of  harmony.  In  the  French  class,  the 
foreign  language  was  spoken  fluently,  and  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation. In  the  Shakespeare  class,  we  found  girls  of 
seventeen  or  thereabouts  studying  Hamlet  with  the  scholarly 
thoroughness  with  which  Sixth  Form  boys  at  a  great  public 
school  would  study  a  Greek  play.  Of  the  mental  arithmetic, 
we  at  first  had  our  doubts  ;  the  questions,  as  the  teacher 
proposed  them,  contained  so  many  figures,  repeated  with 
amazing  volubility,  and  involving,  as  for  example,  the  square 
of  28,  such  difficult  calculations,  that  when  the  answers 
came  in  a  flash,  we  begun  to  suspect  a  rehearsal,  for  our  occu- 
pation as  School  Inspectors  naturally  renders  us  sceptical ; 
but  when  Dr.  Campbell  informed  us  that  they  had  all  the 
squares  up  to  50  by  heart,  so  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
memory,  we  were  reassured.  To  me,  Mrs.  Campbell's  class  in 
Geography,  with  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  wool,  oil- 
cloths, linoleum,  chalk  and  limej  to  serve  as  illustrations, 
was  a  real  dehght  especially  when  one  of  our  number, 
putting  a  series  of  questions  en  his  own  account,  received 
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answers  just  as  full,  accurate,  and  intelligent  as  the  teacher 
herself. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  regret  that  an 
Institution  such  as  this  (with  others  similar  to  it)  should 
receive  no  ofificial  recognition,  such  as  would  be  implied  in 
an  examination  under  the  authority  of  the  Educational 
Department,  and  a  grant  of  public  money  towards  its  main- 
tenance. To  impose  on  it  such  a  rigid  course  of  instruction 
and  system  of  examination  as  are  found  to  be  most  suitable 
to  ordinary  schools  for  sighted  children,  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  I  would  suggest  that,  if  the  curriculum  were  left 
comparatively  free,  a  fixed  grant  of  so  much  per  head  for 
each  scholar  who  had  been  under  instruction  for  a  reason- 
able time  during  the  year,  with  lesser  grants  for 

1.  Physical  attainments, 

2.  Literary  attainments, 

3.  Music, 

4.  Technical  proficiency, 

5.  Discipline  in  its  widest  sense, 

would  be,  varying  in  amount  according  as  they  were 
"Excellent,"  "Good,"  or  "Fair,"  consonant  with  the 
spirit,  and  even  with  the  terminology,  of  the  Code  of 
Elementary  Education,  and  would  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  by  rewarding  each  school  in  proportion 
to  its  efficieney. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Duke  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  RICE  BYRNE. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. 

Dear  Dr.  Campbell, — Your  invitation  to  examine  and 
criticise  the  systems  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  Blind  at  your  College,  I  accepted  with  pleasure,  and 
never  was  I  more  astonished  than  by  the  examination  on 
Thursday,  March  26th,  1891. 

I  examined  your  boys  and  girls  exactly  in  the  way  I 
would  sighted  classes.  I  set  them  unknown  exercises  in 
extension,  iron-bar,  and  dumb-bell  movements,  and  a  com- 
bination exercise  upon  the  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and 
vaulting  horse.  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible,  had 
I  not  seen  it,  that  such  exercises  could  have  been  executed 
by  merely  having  thern  described  in  words.  That  the  pupils 
were  able  to  do  so  at  my  dictation,  without  any  hesitation, 
proves  the  thorough  correctness  of  their  theoreiical  as  well 
as  of  their  practical  teaching,  and  is  certainly  the  main 
reason  why  the  gymnastic  training  at  your  College  is  so 
successful.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  young  men  make 
circles  on  the  horizontal  bar,  slow  pull  ups,  pump  swings, 
shoulder  balances,  rolls  on  the  upper  arms,  and  arm  hand- 
stands and  somersaults  on  the  parallel  bars,  screw  mounts 
by  circles,  rear,  flank,  and  front  vaults,  squats  and  straddles 
on  the  horse,  gives  those  who  understand  these  terms  an 
idea  of  the  high  training  of  your  classes,  and  reflects  very 
great  credit  upon  the  Director  and  his  assistants.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  did  the  set  exercises  correctly  and  in 
good  style,  a  truly  wonderful  result.  The  girls  were  fully 
equal  to  the  boys. 

The  Armitage  Gymnasium  I  consider  the  most  completely 
fitted  up  one  I  have  yet  seen.  The  various  machines,  which 
I  saw  and  tested,  are  admirably  calculated  to  gradually 
develop  even  the  most  feeble.  Every  instrument  can,  by 
means  of  weights,  be  so  exactly  adjusted  to  the  natural 
strength  of  each  individual,  that  a  pupil  who  goes  through  a 
course  of  about  three  months'  regular  practice  on  these 
instruments,  is  bound  to  becoine  stronger  and  be  able  to 
proceed  without  risk  to  the  more  advanced  apparatus,  viz., 
parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  horse,  and  take 
part  in  such  outdoor  exercises  as  cycling,  boating, 
running,  &c. 
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Your  roller-skating  is  another  admirable  form  of  special 
development  and  recreation.  The  skating  in  couples  and 
threes,  particularly  by  the  girls,  was  done  with  such  a  grace- 
ful swing  of  the  body,  and  without  any  pushing  or  runnirg 
against  one  another,  that  one  quite  forgot  the  pupils  were 
bhnd. 

Another  of  the  many  special  contrivances  for  outdoor 
recreation  that  attracted  me,  was  the  original  skittle-alley  or 
"  Rob-Roy,"  where  the  skittles  are  on  strings  like 
marionettes. 

The  beautiful  lawns  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  and 
the  Armitage  Swimming  Bath  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  ; 
they  are  essential  for  proper  physical  training  in  a  large 
College  like  yours. 

If  further  proofs  are  wanted  of  the  effect  of  the  training 
your  pupils  receive  at  the  College,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  difference  between  a  new  comer  and  a  pupil  that 
has  been  with  you  a  year  or  so ;  the  one  is  dull,  awkward, 
in  many  cases  quite  helpless ;  the  other  bright,  active,  and 
full  of  life. 

To  my  mind,  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  your 
pupils  in  other  branches  are  entirely  due  to  their  special 
physical  training.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nothing  can  be 
of  more  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  than  such  a 
training,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  your  pupils 
receive  a  far  better  and  more  efficient  physical  training  than 
the  boys  and  girls  of  any  other  London  school  or  college. 

Nowhere  have  I  as  yet  seen  such  perfect  and  careful 
arrangements  for  true  physical  development  and  recreation 
as  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Campbell, 

Yours  faithfully, 

RUDOLPH  OBERHOLZER, 

Instructor  to  the  German  Gymnastic  Society, 
The  Birkbeck  Institute,  etc. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A.  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  held  in  London,  August,  1891,  by  F.  J. 
Campbell,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 


Returns. 


The  length  of  my  paper,  prohibits  even  a  brief  account 
of  the  pioneers  who  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
the  Blind,  or  a  historical  statement  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  educational  movements  in  different  countries.  My 
object  is  to  show  the  present  condition  of  the  Blind,  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  and  briefly  indicate  what  should 
be  done  for  the  young  blind,  in  order  to  make  them  self- 
sustaining. 

I  am  unable  to  give  detailed  statistics  from  the  Census       ^ensna 
returns  of  1891,   but  for  our  purpose,  the   accumulated 
information   derived   from   the   Census   returns    between 
1851    and    1881    will   be    sufficient.     The    proportion    of 
the  blind  to   the  whole  population    has    decreased    since 
1851,  in  which  year  a  special  account  of  the  blind  was 
first  taken,  but  the  decrease  noted  in  the  Census  of  1881, 
was  greater  than  in  the  previous  decades.     In  1881,  the 
total  number  of  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  32,296. 
In  England  there  was  one  blind  person  in  every  1,188; 
in  Scotland  one  in  every  1,182  ;  in  Ireland  one  in  every 
847.      In   most   countries  there   are   more   males    than 
females  who  are  blind.   Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  Finland 
are   striking   exceptions  ;    in    Ireland    there    are    1,141 
male  blind,  per  million  males  in  population,  and  1,219 
female  blind,  per  million  females  in  population  ;  in  Nor- 
way 1,313  males,  1,411  females,  per  million  ;   in  Finland 
1,514    males,    2,938    females,  per    million.        Speaking 
generally  of  countries  in  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
there   are    about   one   thousand   blind   persons    to    each 
million    of  the   population.     In    1881,    in   England    and 
Wales,   there   were    1,710   blind    children    between    the 
ages  of  5  and  15.     As  the  popular  conception  of  the  term 
"  blindness  "  is  total  blindness,  many  with  defective  sight 
are  not  included  in  the  Census  returns.      For  educational 
purposes,    and   practical   business    training,    those    who 
cannot  be  taught  as   seeing  children  must  be   included 
with  the  blind  given    in   the    Census,  and  will  probably 
double  the  number  requiring  special  training. 


Conditions.  ijij^g  large  majority  of  the  blind  are  found  among  the 

poor,  and  the  cost  of  their  education  must  either  be  drawn 
from  charitable  sources,  or  provided  by  the  State.  Con- 
tinental Governments,  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the 
English  Colonies  make  provision  for  the  education  and 
training  of  their  blind  children.  They  endeavour  by  increased 
appropriations  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  seeing.  In  Great  Britain  this  work 
has  been  left  mainly  to  charity  ;  within  a  few  years  several 
"School  Boards  have  taken  up  the  elementary  education  of 
blind  children,  and  in  1890  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
elementary  education  of  blind  children  in  Scotland  which, 
though  wholly  inadequate,  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  The  generous  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  BUnd  in  this  country 
have  aimed,  too  often,  at  temporary  relief  and  com- 
fort, rather  than  practical  measures  for  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves.  Benevolent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  devoted 
time,  and  money  to  the  cause,  but  a  large  majority  of 
the  blind,  not  only  those  who  lost  their  sight  in 
after  life,  but  those  who  have  been  blind  from  childhood, 
are  still  to  be  found  among  the  helpless  classes.  When 
I  came  to  London  in  1871, 1  found,  out  of  the  3,150  blind 
in  London,  2,261  were  dependent  on  charitable  relief. 

The  Royal  Commission,  after  four  years  of  indefatigable 
labour,  published  its  Report  in  1889.  Their  extensive  in- 
quiry, to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  blind  followed 
the  trade  taught  them  in  Institutions,  furnished  the  follow- 
ing result:  "Out  of  1,267  blind  men  who  had  learnt 
trades  in  various  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  only 
734  or  58%,  proved,  according  to  their  own  account,  to  be 
following  the  trade  learnt  at  those  institutions.  Of  these 
1,267  men,  about  15%,  were  earning  under  5s,  per  Aveek, 
about  25%  were  earning  between  5s.  and  10s.  per  week, 
and  about  11/.  were  earning  above  15s,  per  week.  But 
the  42%  who  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  seek  other 
means  of  livelihood,  were  earning  far  smaller  wages  in  the 
aggregate,  than  the  58%,  who  were  .still  following  the 
trades  taught  them  at  the  Institutions. 

Assuming  that  these  statistics  hold  true  of  the  blind  at 
large,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fact  that  42%  of  those 
trained  in  Institutions  find  themselves  unable  to  continue 
to  practice  the  trade  taught  to  them,  while  about  34%  of 
the  remainder  do  work,  but  earn  less  than  5s.   per  week, 

*  The  movement  originated  in  Glasgow. 


indicates  either  a  great  deal  of  indifferent  teaching,  or  a 
want  of  proper  facilities  for  working,  and  disposing  of  their 
work.  Contuiuing  this  inquiry,  the  Commission  issued 
letters  to  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  they  received  5,8-18  replies. 
Of  the  total  number,  no  less  than  4,605,  declare  their  in- 
ability to  maintain  themselves  without  charitable  assistance, 
while  only  959  state  that  they  can  so  maintain  themselves 
3,282  state  that  they  earn  nothing  at  all." 

The  Commission  quoting  from  Dr.  Armitage  states,  "  In 
1866  it  was  found  that  the  blind  visited  in  connection 
with  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  whether  trained 
in  Institutions,  or  untrained,  had  scarcely  anything  to  do, 
that  they  were  to  a  very  great  extent  idle  mendicants,  or 
depending  on  charitable  relief  in  some  form,  either  from 
the  guardians,  or  from  private  societies,  or  individuals. 
In  the  case  of  musicians,  only  1  in  200,  or  |-%  of  all  the 
pupils  trained  in  Institutions,  seemed  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,  while  in  Paris  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  musicians  was  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  we 
then  had  in  England,  and  30%  were  able  fully  to  support 
themselves  by  the  profession  of  music."  In  Boston,  U.S.A., 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  success  was  obtained  by 
professional  musicians.'''  This  sad  state  of  things 
is  due  in  part,  to  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  blind 
must  have  an  education,  and  training  equal  to  the  seeing 
who  follow  the  same  avocations.  Much  time  and  effort 
are  lost  for  want  of  systematic  action  ;  there  is  no  uniform 
plan  of  training.  Good  and  earnest  people  work  with 
indefatigable  zeal  upon  methods  which  have  proved  worth- 
less The  benevolent  enter  upon  the  work  for  the  blind 
because  their  sympathies  have  been  excited,  by  the 
calamity  of  blindness  ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  apply 
the  same  practical  business  rules  of  life  to  a  number  of 
blind  children,  that  they  would  to  the  same  number  of 
seeing  children.  Of  course  they  wish  to  prepare  them 
for  self-maintenance,  but  the  prevailing  idea  is  to  make 
them  happy,  and  comfortable  for  the  moment.  The 
young  blind,  and  even  a  majority  of  those  in  early  man- 
hood, can  be  made  active  and  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity by  suitable  training  ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
society  to  give  the  blind  such   educational  privileges,  and 

*To  improve  tlie  musical  edneation  of  the  Blind  in  this  country 
the  Royal  Norrnnl  College  and  Academy  uf  Music  was  established  at 
Noivvoud  in  1872.  Of  the  pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  music, 
between  80  and  90  per  cent,  are  self-sustaining,  and  many  of  them 
earn  handsome  incomes. 
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business  training,  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  own 
support.  Without  any  regard  to  humanitarian  con- 
siderations, it  is  cheaper  to  educate,  than  pauperize. 

In  the  public  mind,  blindness  has  been  so  long  and 
closely  associated  with  dependence  and  pauperism,  that 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  even  the  most  progressive,  have 
been  regarded,  hitherto,  as  Asylums,  rather  than  educa- 
tional establishments.  The  fact  of  being  classed  among 
dependents,  and  considered  subjects  of  special  charity 
is  not  only  a  mortification,  but  a  serious  disadvantage  ; 
it  leads  to  the  workhouse.  A  sad  mistake  in  the 
training  of  the  Blind,  is  the  lack  of  an  earnest  effort 
to  improve  their  social  condition.  Whenever  pupils  in 
Institutions  are  treated,  and  habitually  spoken  of,  as  poor, 
indigent,  blind  children,  a  feeling  of  semi-pauperism  is 
fostered,  and  when  the  blind  leave  such  Institutions 
they  become  paupers  m  reality.  In  most  countries 
free  education  has  been  provided  for  seeing  children, 
but  when  instruction  is  given  to  the  Blind,  it  is 
still  considered  a  charity.  In  the  United  States 
free  education  is  regarded  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Republic ;  the  Public  School  system  provides  a  good 
education  alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  seeing  and 
the  blind.  But  even  in  America,  the  schools  for  the  seeing 
are  placed  under  the  management  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  while  corresponding  schools  for  the  Blind,  in 
common  with  Asylums  for  the  Imbecile  and  Insane,  with 
Workhouses  and  Reformatories,  are  placed  under  Boards 
of  State  Charities.  I  rejoice  that  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion  is  working  an  important  change,  and  already  a 
few  of  the  States  have  transferred  the  management  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  from  the  Board  of  Charities  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

A  practical  system  of  education  which  has  for  its  object 
to  make  the  Blind  independent  and  self-sustaining,  must 
be  based  upon  a  comprehensive  course  of  physical 
developement.  As  a  class  the  Blind  have  much 
less  vitality  than  the  seeing,  and  this  lack  of  physical 
power  leads  to  indolence,  timidity,  and  discouragement. 
The  Blind  must  be  roused  from  their  willingness  to  depend 
upon  others,  and  made  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  inde- 
pendence and  success.  It  is  the  lack  of  energy  and 
invincible  determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  has 
caused  so  many  failures  among  the  Blind.  In  my  long 
experience  with  the  blind,  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  I  have  found  nothing  that  will  rouse  the  indolent, 
and  encourage  the  timid,  but  physical  training.     Some  of 


the  most  successful  pupils  that  ever  left  the  Koyal  Normal 
College,  came  to  us  idle  and  indolent  boys  and  ^irls 
without  any  fixed  purpose  ;  the  struggle  was  long  and 
sharp,  but  they  are  to-day  living  examples  of  the  principles 
we  are  advocating. 

A  blind  man  who  has  received  mechanical  training, 
general  education,  or  even  musical  instruction,  without 
physical  development,  is  like  an  engine  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary,  except  motive  power.  Even  a  well- 
ordered  gymnasium  and  enthusiastic  teachers  are  not 
sufficient ;  ample  playgrounds,  skilfully  arranged  and 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Blind  are  essential, — 
swimming,  rowing,  skating,  and  cycling  should  be  included. 
Our  daily  gymnastic  classes  are  as  regular  as  our  school 
or  music  classes ;  but  class  training,  though  absolutely 
essential,  will  never  develope  that  spontaneous  love  of 
play  observable  among  seeing  boys  and.  girls.  Each  of 
the  five  schools  into  which  the  College  is  divided  has  a 
separate  playground  with  specially  adapted  walks,  rocking 
boats,  rob-roys,  tilts,  swings,  etc.,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
distinct,  and  yet  form  a  harmonious  whole. 

Under  normal  conditions  it  is  desirable  that  young 
children  should  remain  under  home  influences  ;  blind 
children  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases.  Parents  find  it  easier  to  attend  to  their  wants 
and  requirements,  than  to  teach  them  how  to  do  for  them- 
selves. Blind  children  are  indulged  and  over-praised  ;  they 
are  told  that  all  they  do  is  wonderful,  and  yet  many  of  these 
prodigies  can  neither  feed,or  dress  themselves.  Through  the 
want  of  active  employment,  either  of  work  or  play,  they 
become  idle  and  helpless.  Poverty  is  a  hard  task- 
master ;  the  over- worked  mother  is  grateful  if  the  blind 
child  will  sit  still  in  a  corner,  and  thus  keep  out  of  danger. 
As  they  are  not  taught  to  work,  they  do  not  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  time,  and  in  after  years  this  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  lessons  to  inculcate.  Having  drifted 
through  childhood,  they  are  content  to  drift  through  life. 

In  the  future  educational  system  for  the  Blind,  we  hope 
to  see  children  from  four  or  five,  to  seven  years  of  age, 
carefully  and  systematically  trained  in  kindergarten, 
modelling,  and  calisthenics,  with  elementary  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  numbers.  The  important  habits  of 
punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision  should  be  cultivated. 
A  lesson,  however  short  and  easy,  should  be  recognised 
and  respected  as  a  lesson.  Thus  the  principle  of  work 
will  be  established,  and  the  plays  and  games  become  all 
the  more  enjoyable.     Between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age. 
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the  child  of  average  ability,  who  has  had  the  previous 
kindergarten  training,  ought  to  accomplish  all  the  work  of 
the  first  three  standards  of  the  Code.  They  should  then 
be  transferred  to  a  good  special  Prejoaratory  School,  similar 
to  the  Preparitory  School  of  the  Eoyal  Normal  College.  The 
course  should  include  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  English  Grrammar  and  Composition,  English 
History,  and  Object  Lessons,  with  thorough  and  systematic 
^''schoou'^^  instruction  on  the  Pianoforte,  in  Harmony,  and  Singing. 
There  should  be  a  Technical  Shop  supplied  with  work- 
benches, sets  of  tools,  and  suitable  materials.  Technical 
training,  or  the  proper  use  of  tools,  should  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  early  education  of  blind  children.  All 
the  children  should  have  a  thorough  course  in  Ani^lo- 
American  Slojd,  which  they  should  pursue  step  by  step,  as 
methodically  as  their  school  studies.  This  course  awakens 
the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity  to  the  body,  and 
prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for  pianoforte  playing, 
pianoforte  tuning,  or  handicraft.  If  the  blind  child  has  no 
gifts  for  literary  and  musical  studies,  or  pianoforte  tuning, 
if  he  has  ea.rly  technical  training,  he  will  make  a  more 
skilful  mechanic  and  a  more  successful  bread  winner. 
Blind  children  should  be  taught  to  run,  play,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  games  and  sports  like  seeing  children.  In  the 
Normal  College  the  young  children  are  taught  roller- 
skating,  rowing,  swimming,  military  drill,  free  gymnastics, 
especially  Lmg's,  the  use  of  Sargent's  developing 
apparatus,  etc.  They  also  have  lessons  in  deportment, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  their  stiffness  and 
awkwardness,  cu.ltivate  graceful  movements,  and  make 
them  as  much  as  possible  like  seeing  persons.  The  aim 
of  the  teachers  is  to  inspire  a  love  of  learning,  to  form 
correct  habits  of  study,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading,  which  shall  lead  the  jDupils  in  after  years  to  make 
good  use  of  the  valuable  and  ever-increasing  library  of 
embossed  books.  Above  all,  inspire  them  with  a  belief 
that  God  has  placed  them  in  the  world  to  do  good  and 
useful  work,  and  that  He  will  require  an  account  of  the 
talents  entrusted  to  them,  be  they  few  or  many. 

After  a  three  or  four  years'  course  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  the 
future  career  of  the  pupils.  They  will  fall  naturally  into  the 
following  categories :  a  A  certain  number  will  succeed 
better  in  handicraft  than  in  any  other  calling,  and  should  be 
drafted  into  a  suitable  mechanical  school,  b  A  few  will 
have  special  gifts  for  general  business,  and  should  be 
educated     accordingly.       c     A     few     will     have     the 


ability  and  ambition  to  prepare  for  the  University,  and 
the  Special  College  should  afford  them  the  most 
thorough  preparation  for  the  University  Examinations. 
d  Some  will  have  the  necessary  talent,  combined  with  the 
requisite  character  and  industry  to  succeed  in  the  musical 
profession  ;  in  addition  to  a  liberal  education,  these  should 
have  musical  instruction  fully  equ.al  to  that  given  to  the 
seeing,  in  the  best  Schools  of  Music,  e  Some  may  achieve 
excellent  success  as  ^pianoforte  tuners,  and  in  the  Piano- 
forte TuniuQ-  School,  strict  business  habits  should  be  culti- 
vated,  and  the  same  attention  to  work  required,  as  is  de- 
manded of  seeing  vorkmen  in  well-regulated  pianoforte 
factories. 

Wherever  these  pupils  are  sent,  their  future  success  will 
depend  not  so  much  upon  what  they  are  taught,  as  how  they 
are  taught.  Educators  of  the  Blind  must  recognise  not 
only  the  want  of  one  of  the  five  senses,  but  all  the  physical 
defects  and  mental  peculiarities  which  naturally  arise 
from  blindness.  Until  these  fundamental  difficulties  have 
been  met  and  overcome,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  the 
special  training  necessary  to  prepare  the  Blind  for  useful 
and  active  independence. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deal  fully  with  handicrafts 
and  professions,  I  must  say  a  word  in  regard  to  music. 
Music,  when  properly  taught,  is  the  most  remunerative 
profession  for  the  Blind,  and  yet  in  all  countries  many 
who  have  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  music  have 
failed.  Their  failure  is  due  to  the  following  reasons : — 
1.  In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  profession,  the 
musical  ear  rather  than  the  mental  capacity  was 
considered.  2.  The  physical  and  intellectual  powers 
of  the  musical  students  were  not  developed.  3.  The 
musical  instruction  and  practice  was  insufficient 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  4.  The  opportunity  of 
hearing  music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not  afforded  them. 
5.  They  were  not  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  especially 
in  the  best  method  of  giving  instruction  to  seeing  children. 
To  become  successful  in  the  profession,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Blind  to  have  opportunities  of  instruction,  practice, 
study,  and  hearing  music  equal  to  the, seeing  with  whom 
they  will  have  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  A  National 
College  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  any  country,  should 
afford  the  pupils  opportunities  fully  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  seeing,  in  the  best  Conservatories  of  Music  in  that 
country.  In  all  branches  of  the  art,  the  services  of  the 
very  best  Professors  should  be  secured.  If  the  blind 
musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic  musical 
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iuptruction  in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and  good  instruc- 
tion will  avail  very  little,  unless  the  practice  is  under 
constant  and  judicious  supervision.  The  pupils  should 
constantly  hear  the  best  performances  of  high  class  music. 
The  Royal  Normal  College  was  located  in  Norwood, 
that  its  pupils  might  profit  by  the  great  musical  advan- 
tages presented  in  the  varied  programmes  of  high  class 
music  performed  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  the  students  have  opportunities  for  becoming 
familiar  with  the  standard  works  of  all  the  great  masters, 
and  of  hearing  performances  by  distinguished  artists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Institutions  for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are 
limited,  ought  to  have,  at  least,  good  eleiiientnry  Mmsicnliu- 
struction.  In  the  first  instance  this  may  not  produce  so 
much  effect  on  the  public  as  choruses  which  have  merely 
been  learned  by  ear.  But  in  the  end  such  a  course  would 
promote  the  truest  interests  of  the  blind,  and  insure  a 
more  liberal  support.  It  is  far  better  for  a  blind  man  to 
be  a  (jood  inpchaidc  than  a  poor  musician.  Bad  musical 
training  in  childhood  unfits  him  for  both  ;  he  will  not  be 
happy  afterwards  to  work  at  a  trade,  and  his  early  training 
will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  ever  to  attain  any- 
thing creditable  in  the  musical  profession.  It  is  sometimes 
urged  that  it  is  extravagant  to  employ  the  best  teachers 
for  poor  blind  children.  But  it  is  more  extravagant  to 
spend  money  in  a  way  that  uiijits,  rather  than  Jits  them, 
for  useful  independence.  A  practical  education  is  a  blind 
mans  capital. 

Although  good  teaching  is  indispensable,  no  amount  of 
teaching,  even  the  best,  can  take  the  place  of  regular, 
intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  tlie  Blind  are  indefatigable  m  their  efforts  to  learn, 
especially  music.  After  many  years'  experience,  however, 
I  am  convinced,  that  it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain 
ihorongh.  systematic  work  from  the  Blind,  than  from  seeing 
persons.  Teachers  of  the  Blind  not  only  require  patience, 
tact,  and  ability,  but  they  need  a  large  reserve  of  en- 
thusiasm to  arouse  and  call  into  activity  the  dormant 
faculties  of  their  pupils. 

We  must  not  only  educate  and  train  the  Blind,  but  also 
give  them  effectual  assistance  in  obtaining  employment. 
The  majority  of  the  Blind,  when  they  leave  school,  have 
neither  influential  friends  or  money.  The  school,  with  its 
distinguished  patronage,  should  speak  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  the  students  should  be  so  trained  as  to  deserve 
strong  endorsement,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
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their  character,  industry  and  quahfications  should  take  an 
active  part  in  launching  them  in  the  world.  All  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  should  study  the  systems  which 
are  now  in  operation  in  France,  Saxony,  and  Denmark.  I 
recommend  for  perusal  the  able  papers  read  by  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  of  Paris,  and  the  late  T.R.Armitage,  Esq.,M,D., 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Blind  and  their  friends,  held  at 
Norwood,  in  1890. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  during  my  connection  with 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  BUnd,  in  Boston,  I  found 
the  professional  pupils  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  the  great  majority  of  these  failed  for  the  want  of  a  little 
help  in  starting.  An  organised  plan  of  practical  help  was 
introduced,  and  within  a  few  years  the  percentage  of  success 
among  this  class  of  students  rose  from  about  10  %  to  70  or 
75  %.  When  the  Royal  Normal  College  was  established  in 
1872,  two  of  its  fundamental  principles  were  the  physical 
training  and  development  of  the  blind,  and  effectual  help 
in  starting  business.  As  a  practical  result,  the  old  pupils 
of  the  College  during  1890  earned  about  £16,000,  and 
within  twelve  months  twenty-five  good  appointments  have 
been  obtained. 

During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  sharp  contro-  sohooi  Boards, 
versy  upon  the  question  of  School  Boards,  versus 
Special  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Many  friends  of  the 
Blind  urge  that  blind  children  should  receive  their 
entire  elementary  education  in  ordinary  schools  with 
the  seeing,  whilst  others,  with  much  tenacity,  claim  that 
the  work  can  only  be  done  properly  in  Special  Schools.  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  Special  Schools,  but  I  gratefully 
recognise  the  valuable  services  School  Boards  have  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  the  Blind.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
the  children  in  Board  Schools  until  they  have  passed 
through  all  the  standards  ;  it  is  then  too  late  for  them  to 
begin  the  special  training  for  the  calling  or  profession  by 
which  they  hope  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  London  School 
Board  has  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  a  liberal  policy,  and 
their  plan  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  They  have 
not  stopped  to  consider  the  credit  of  passing  this  or  that 
blind  child  through  the  6th,  5th,  or  even  the  4th  standard. 
Their  earnest  inquiry  has  been,  "  What  will  best  promote 
the  future  welfare  of  our  blind  children  ?  "  The  instruction 
of  the  Blind  is  managed  by  a  sub-committee,  who  aie 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  work.  They  have  an  ener- 
getic Superintendent,  who  seeks  out  the  blind  children. 
At  first  they  are  taught  in  convenient  centres  by  trained 
blind   teachers.     As  soon  as  the  children   have  received 
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sufficient  special  instruction  to  enable  them  to  work  in  the 
ordinary  classes,  the  Superintendent  places  them  in  schools 
near  their  homes,  interests  the  head-master  or  mistress  in 
their  welfares,  and  secures  for  them  a  fair  share  of  attention. 
In  order  to  keep  the  blind  children  well  abreast  of  their 
work,  they  continue  to  attend  the  special  classes  at  the 
centres  two  or  three  times  a  week,  so  that  during  the 
whole  course  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
from  trained  teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  visitors  assist 
the  Superintendent  in  finding  the  blind  children  and  en- 
forcing their  regular  attendance.  The  Members  of  the 
Board,  superintendent,  head-masters,  and  special  teachers 
interest  themselves  in  sending  the  children  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age  to  special  schools.  They  are  encouraged 
to  work  for  Scholarships,  and  when,  owing  to  poverty,  the 
children  are  unable  to  enter  the  special  school  which 
is  best  adapted  to  their  requirements,  the  members  of 
the  Board,  and  Managers  give  personal  aid. 

The  British  Government  has  been  slow  to  recognise  its 
duty  and  privilege  in  the  beneficent  work  of  educating 
and  training  its  blind  children,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  nation  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  a  com- 
plete system,  not  only  of  elementary  education,  but  an 
after  course  of  training  which  will  so  prepare  all  the  young 
blind  of  average  ability,  that  when  they  arrive  at  a 
suitable  age  for  business,  they  will  become  producers,  and 
not  as  hitherto  sink  into  semi-pauperism.  I  suggest  the 
folloAving  outline  as  a  suitable  basis  for  a  national  system  : 
Suggestions.  "  School  Boards  for  the  training  of  young  blind  children 
from  four  or  five,  to  about  ten  years  of  age.  There  will  be 
a  certain  number  of  young  blind  children  who  from  neglect, 
v^ant  of  food,  and  other  causes,  are  feeble  in  body  and 
mind ;  such  children  are  a  great  burden  on  any  class  or 
school,  and  they  require  special  treatment  and  instruction. 
School  Boards  throughout  the  country,  should  unite, 
and  have  one  special  school  in  the  most  healthful  locality, 
for  such  children.  b  Special  Preparatory  Schools, 
either  under  the  exclusive  control  of  School  Boards, 
or  carried  on  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  School 
Boards  with  existing  Special  Schools,  c  At  13  or  14  years 
of  age  the  Preparatory  Course  will  be  completed,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  drafted  according  to  ability  and  future 
requirements,  either  to  Trade  Schools,  or  Special  Colleges* 
where  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  University,  or  receive  a 

*A  well -devised  system  of  Scholarships  should  be  established,  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  so  arranged  as  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the 
Blind  throughout  the  country. 
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good  general  educcitiou  combined  with  high-class  musical 
training  ;  in  connection  with  the  latter  there  should  be  a 
Pianoforte  Tnnino-  School. 

O 

When  Government  adopts  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  Blind,  we  shall  have  wise, 
special  inspection  for  all  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  The  present  chaos  with  all  its  petty  jealousies 
will  pass  away,  for  the  Special  Schools  will  be  graded  from 
a  National  point  of  view,  and  each  in  its  particular 
province  become  an  important  link  in  the  system.  The 
blind  child  from  the  Preparatory  grade  will  be  sent  to  the 
school  best  adapted  to  his  gifts  and  requirements,  tbe  need  of 
the  child  will  be  considered,  rather  than  this  or  that  school. 

But  even  when  Government  has  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished this  beneficent  work,  much  will  remain  to  be 
done  which  must  be  undertaken  by  a  National  Oo-operative 
Society  composed  of  all  existing  charitable  agencies  for 
the  blind.  The  Blind,  whether  educated  for  the  Church, 
trained  as  Teachers,  Musicians,  Pianoforte  Tuners,  or  for 
any  other  trade  or  occupation,  require  assistance  at  the 
outset.  They  need  help  in  finding  suitable  employment, 
recommendations  for  establishing  a  connection,  pecuniary 
assistance  in  providing  outfits  of  books,  tools,  instruments, 
&c.,  help  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  best 
materials  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates,  in  the  sale  of 
their  manufactured  goods  in  the  best  markets,  and  if  over- 
taken by  reverses,  judicious  and  timely  help  towards  a 
fresh  start.  This  will  furnish  a  grand  field  of  labour  for 
all  branches  of  the  National  Society.  The  sick  and  aged 
will  also  be  moved  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  the 
blind  beggar  will  disappear  from  our  streets  and  highways. 
The  cry  which  went  up  from  the  beggar's  post  at  the 
gates  of  Jericho  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
still  vibrates  upon  the  ears,  and  moves  the  hearts  of  men. 
Charities  have  been  created,  asylums,  homes,  and  schools 
have  been  established,  but  the  Blind  as  a  class  are  still 
floating  helplessly  down  tbe  stream  of  pauperism.  Tens, 
even- hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  are  obtained  for 
Technical  Schools,  and  Colleges  of  Music !  Scholar- 
ships are  multiplied  even  for  the  wealthy  who  have  sight ! 
All  honour  to  those  who  are  doing  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  education.  Shall  less  be  done  for  the  Blind  ?  Shall  we 
not  lift  up  the  weak  hands  and  strengthen  the  feeble 
knees  ?  The  Blind  plead  for  a  thorough,  comprehensive 
education,  which  will  give  them  strong  bodies,  well- 
disciplined  minds,  and  courageous  souls.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  Blind,  as  a  class,  become   productive 
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members  of  Society,  therefore  I  ask  you  to  pass  the  follow 
ing  resolution. 

§  Eesolved  : — That    the  time   has 
Blind    should    have    a     well-graded, 
hensivc  course  of  instruction.     That 
Blind  should  not  be    conducted    on 
but  form  a  part  of  the  National  system  of  education. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years,  many  systems  of  reading 
and  writing  have  been  devised,  in  which  books  have  been 
embossed.  The  multiplicity  of  systems  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production,  and  much  restricted  the 
supply  of  embossed  literature  at  the  disposal  of  the  Blind. 
One  sample  will  be  sufiBcient  to  illustrate  the  results  of  the 
want  of  co-operation.  The  Bible  has  been  printed  in  at 
least  seven  different  systems  for  the  English-speaking 
Blind  ;  consequently,  while  the  seeing  can  have  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  for  a  few  pence,  a  corresponding  copy  for  the 
Blind,  will  cost  as  many  pounds.  If  all  the  Bibles  used  by 
the  English-speaking  Blind  were  in  one  cype  and  produced 
by  one  Press,  an  enormous  reduction  in  cost  would  be 
effected.  As  the  number  and  influence  of  intelligent 
blind  persons  is  rapidly  increasing,  we  confidently  antici- 
pate the  principle  of  co-operation  will  effect  important 
reforms  in  the  affairs  of  the  Blind.  Already  many  em- 
bossed systems  are  becoming  obsolete.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  main  controversy  has  turned  upon  the 
question  of  "  dots  "  versus  "  lines."  If  this  question  could 
be  settled  by  the  Blind  who  have  to  use  the  books,  they, 
by  a  large  majority,  would  choose  dots  instead  of  lines. 
Dots  can  be  read  and  written  with  great  facility  by  the 
Blind  of  all  ages.  The  Blind  are  even  able  to  prepare  the 
stereotype  plates  for  embossing  their  own  books.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  two  systems  of  point  writing  ;  the  Braille 
and  New  York  point.  In  1874,  and  again  in  1878,  Dr. 
Armitage,  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  proposed  to  the  Convention  of 
American  Educators  of  the  Blind,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  International  Committee,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  American  and  English  members,  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  should  be  referred,  on  condition 
that  both  parties  would  agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
International  Committee,  and  thus  have  only  one  dotted 
type  for  the  English-speaking  world.  Unfortunately,  the 
proposition  was  not  entertained. 

§  This  resolution,  seconded  by  J.  B.  Diggle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Pressdent 
of  Section  IV.,  and  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  its  inspired  founder, 
devoted  much  time  to  the  careful  investigation  of  the  com- 
plicated subject  of  types.  As  Dr.  Armitage  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  devoted  his  entire  time 
and  fortune  to  the  interests  of  the  Blind,  I  give 
the  following  in  his  own  words.  "  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  systems  in  which  the  characters  are 
formed  by  various  arrangements  of  dots.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  is  that  invented  by  M.  Louis  Braille,  a 
blind  Pupil  of  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in 
Paris.  This  was  introduced  in  1829,  and  has  now  become 
the  only  method  used  in  France,  both  for  printing  and 
writing.  It  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  every  school  for 
the  Blind  in  Europe,  British  North  America,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Australia,  Egypt,  and  in  several  Institutions  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  recommended  for  adoption  by 
every  European  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind 
since  1878. 

Its  signs  are  arbitrary,  and  consist  of  varying  combina- 
tions of  six  points,  placed  in  an  oblong,  of  which  the 
vertical  side  contains  three,  and  the  horizontal  two  points. 
There  are  sixty-two  possible  combinations  of  these  six 
points,  so  that  after  the  requirements  of  the  English 
alphabet  have  been  supplied,  there  remain  a  sufficient 
number  of  signs  for  punctuation,  contractions,  etc. 

For  writing,  a  frame  is  used  consisting  of  a  metal  bed,  Braiiie  writing 
marked  by  groups  of  little  pits,  each  group  consisting  of  Frame, 
six.  These  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  a  guide 
is  hinged  on  this  bed  in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  two  are 
locked,  oblong  holes  in  the  guide  correspond  exactly  to  the 
pits  in  the  bed.  The  paper  is  introduced  between  the 
guide  and  the  bed.  The  instrument  for  writing  is  a  blunt 
awl,  which  carries  a  little  cap  of  paper  before  it  into  the 
pits  of  the  bed,  thereby  producing  a  series  of  pits  in  the 
paper.  When  the  paper  is  taken  out  and  turned  over, 
little  prominences  are  felt  corresponding  to  the  pits  on  the 
other  side.  When  the  lirst  two  lines  have  been  written, 
the  guide  and  bed  travel  as  one  piece  down  the  board, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  right  distance  between 
the  lines.  Each  line  is  separated  by  a  wide  interval  from 
the  next,  which  greatly  facilitates  reading.  When  the 
first  page  has  been  written,  the  paper  is  reversed,  and  the 
hnes  of  the  second  page  are  written  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween those  of  the  first ;  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance 
enables  a  blind  person  to  do  this  with  ease  and  certainty. 
This  interlined   writing  not   only   makes  the  writing  far 
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more  legible  than  that  produced  in  the  original  French 
frame,  but  also  effects  a  saving  of  space  amounting  to 
about  20  %. 

The  group  of  six  dots,  whicli  is  the  largest  number  of 
points  that  any  letter  can  consist  of,  is  divided  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  pairs.  The  first  ten  letters  from  "  a  " 
to  "  j  "  exhaust  all  possible  combinations  of  the  upper  and 
middle  points.  The  next  ten  from  "  k  "  to  "  t  "  are  formed 
from  the  first  by  adding  a  lovi^er  back  point  each.  Thus 
"a"  becomes  "  k,"  "  b,"  becomes '<  1,"  etc.  The  third 
row  is  similarly  formed  by  adding  two  lower  points.  Thus 
"  a  "  becomes  "  u,"  "  b  "  becomes  "  v,"  etc.  Beading  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  and  vs^ell- 
chosen  contractions,  as  words  being  rendered  shorter,  the 
finger  has  less  space  to  traverse. 
New  York  A  modification  of  the  Braille  system  v^as  suggested  by 

Point.  ^YiQ  late  Dr.  Euss,  of  New  York,  and  it  has  been 
strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Wait,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  that  city.  The  New  York 
frame  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  letters  to  be  formed  of 
one  or  two  points  vertically,  and  of  one,  two,  three,  four 
or  more  points  horizontally.  This  is  attained  by  having 
four-sided  openings  in  the  guide,  at  each  corner  of  which 
a  point  can  be  made  on  the  paper,  these  openings  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  equal  to  the 
horizontal  distance  between  the  points,  so  that  letters 
whose  length  is  one  point  horizontally  occupy  half  a  cell, 
those  of  more  points  may  occupy  a  whole  cell,  or  two  or 
three  contiguous  cells.  The  intervals  between  letters  are 
obtained  by  omitting  one  point,  and  between  words  by 
omitting  two  or  more  points.  Each  letter,  therefore, 
occupies  no  more  space  than  is  absolutely  required  tor  its 
formation. 

The  result  of  the  investigation,  which  terminated  in  the 
final  decision  in  favour  of  the  Braille  system,  may  be 
briefly  summed  tip  as  follows: — 

1.  The  gain  in  space  of  New  York  over  Braille  is  said, 
theoretically,  to  be  80  per  cent.  Practically,  this  was  found 
to  be  somewhat  over-estimated.  This  gain  in  space  is  the 
principal  advantage,  though  there  seems  also  to  be  a 
slight  gain  in  rapidity  of  writing.  There  are,  however, 
some  serious  disadvantages  to  compensate  for  this  gain  in 
space.. 

The  New  York  system  does  not  lend  itself  so  well  to 
interlining  as  the  Braille,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  characters  whicli  are  composed  entirely 
of  upper  or  entirely  of  lower  points. 
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In  distinguishing  such  characters  from  each  other  the 
reading  finger  is  guided,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
interval  which  occurs  between  the  upper  or  lower  points, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  next  line,  and,  as  this  is  not 
possible  with  wide  lines,  it  follows  that  interlining  is 
not  well  suited  to  the  New  York  character ;  and  if  we 
compare  the  interlined  Braille  with  the  close-lined  New 
York,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gain  in  space  of  the  New 
York  has  disappeared,  while  the  Braille  is  far  more 
legible. 

2.  The  New  Y^'ork  system  is  poorer  in  signs  than  the 
Braille,  unless  characters  four  points  in  length  are  used, 
and  these  are  too  long  to  be  covered  at  once  by  the  finger, 
which  is  inconvenient ;  hence,  probably,  the  omission  of 
many  punctuation  signs  in  the  New  York  books,  which 
produces  iiiaccuracy  and  ambiguity'. 

3.  The  correction  of  written  or  printed  matter  is  very 
much  more  difficult  in  the  New  York  than  in  the  Braille 
system — a  point  of  very  great  practical  importance. 

4. — As  the  letters  in  Braille  are  formed  from  each 
other  by  a  simple  rule,  this  system  is  more  easily  learnt 
than  the  New  York,  where  there  is  no  such  aid  to  memory. 
This  is  of  very  little  importance  in  schools,  where  children 
are  obliged  to  learn ;  but  becomes  of  consequence  when 
adults  not  in  institutions  are  learning,  who  readily  become 
discouraged  unless  the  first  steps  are  made  easy  to  them. 

5.  As  the  different  letters  occur  with  varying  fre- 
quency in  different  languages,  it  follows  that  if  the  New 
York  system  were  generally  adopted,  each  language  would 
have  a  different  alphabet,  and  the  difficulty  of  reading 
foreign  languages  would  thereby  be  greatly  increased. 

6.  The  Braille  system  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  Europe 
ever  to  be  changed  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to 
the  blind  to  have  two  point  systems,  unless  the  new  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  old.  This  objection  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  musical  notation,  which  ought  to 
be  as  universal  among  the  blind  as  it  is  among  the  seeing. 
Great  numbers  of  valuable  musical  works  have  already 
been  published  in  Paris;  London,  Copenhagen,  and  else- 
where. These  would  be  illegible  by,  and  useless  to,  the 
pupils  of  an  institution  using  the  New  York  system  for 
musical  notation,  the  adoption  of  which  could  only  be 
excused  by  great  superiority,  and  it  is  by  no  means  proved 
that  tiie  New  York  musical  notation  is  even  as  good  as  the 
Braille." 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  two  systems,  will 
probably   agree   that   the  New  York   interval   gives  great 
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advantages  over  the  Braille  interval.      Unfortunately  Dr, 

Russ  sacrificed  these  advantages,  by  reducing  the  depth  of 
the  letters  from  three  to  two  points.  At  the  American 
Convention  in  1874,  and  again  in  1878,  I  strongly  urged 
that  we  should  construct  an  alphabet  with  the  New  York 
interval  while  we  retained  three  points  in  depth.  By  this 
arrangement,  we  should  have  retained  the  best  features  of 
both  systems.  By  combining  the  New  York  interval  with 
the  Braille  depth  of  three  points,  we  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  possible  characters  without  increasing  the 
length  beyond  three  points.  More  than  50  %  of  the 
English  alphabet  is  represented  by  the  letters  a,e,i,n,o,s, 
and  t.  By  the  plan  I  suggested,  these  seven  letters  could 
be  represented  by  characters  only  one  point  in  length,  and 
the  effect  is  obvious.  Many  natural  contractions 
would  be  available,  for  instance  "  in,"  "  on,"  "  oo,"  "  os," 
"  ss,"  and  many  other  combinations  of  letters  could  be 
written  without  interval,  effecting  a  great  saving  of  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  legibility.  We 
should  have  a  very  simple  alphabet  containing  at  least 
25  %  less  dots  than  the  New  York,  consequently  the  labour 
of  writing  would  be  much  less,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
type  would  be  more  readable  ;  the  musical  notation 
would  be  even  more  improved  than  the  literary  system. 
But  the  evils  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  systems  has 
deterred  me  from  urging  this  plan.  In  my  opinion,  a  new 
system  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  unless  it  commands  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  intelligent  blind,  their 
friends,  and  educators. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends 
of  the  Blind,  held  in  Chicago,  July,  1893,  by  F.  J.  Campbell, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 


Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
SaiUng  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 


In  1892,  I  offered  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Congress  on 
Practical  Methods  of  preparing  the  BHnd  for  self- 
maintenance.  The  announcement  in  the  tentative 
programme  of  my  paper  on  the  Musical  Education  of 
the  Blind,  caused  some  disappointment.  Having 
maintained  for  the  last  forty  years  that  music,  in  its 
various  branches,  was  the  best  possible  profession  for 
the  Blind,  it  was  probably  inferred  that  I  did  not  give 
serious  consideration  to  any  other  subject.  But  thanks 
to  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,   I  have  been  allowed  a  free  hand. 

The  development  of  manly  Christian  character,  and 
the  cultivation  of  strict  business  habits,  must  occupy 
the  first  place  in  any  true  educational  system,  but  in  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  more  technical 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  Blind,  whether 
literary,  musical,  or  mechanical,  will  not  be  crowned 
with  practical  success,  unless  it  is  based  upon  a 
thorough  system  of  physical  development.  When  I 
became  Musical  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  1858,  I  was  mainly  an  enthusiastic  teacher. 
But  in  1893,  ^s  a  man  of  business,  I  ask,  how  can  my 
class  be  lifted  from  a  state  of  semi-helplessness  into 
useful  activity,  and  eq[uipped  for  their  full  share  of  the 
work  of  the  world  ?  Thorough  physical  education  and 
training  is  the  only  road  that  will  lead  the  Blind,  in  large 
numbers,  to  this  desirable  goiA. '  As  a  class  they  are 
timid,  awkward,  and  helpless,  and  their  surroundings 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  favour  the  devel3}.m3nt  of  manly 
character.  Energy,  indomitable  courage,  and  that  fixed 
determination,  which    carries  men  over  all  difficulties. 
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are  usually  wanting.  The  special  Institutions  which 
have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  'i^ay.,,. 
generally  recognise  these  facts,  but  do 'they  a:pply'j5kife 
same  practical  methods  which  nations  adopt,  when 
effective  armies  are  to  be  organised  ?  The  Institutions 
which  neglect  this  fundamental  principle,  will  be  like  the 
foolish  man  who  built  upon  the  sand,  the  work  like  the 
house  will  fall,  and  the  result  will  be  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Educators  of  the  seeing  realise,  that  to  maintain  , 
the  wear  and  tear  of  this  busy  19th  century  life,  the 
development  of  the  body  must  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  mind.  If  such  training  is  important  for  the  seeing 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Blind  ?  In  addition  to  blind- 
ness, shall  they  be  handicapped  Avith  feeble  bodies  ? 
Our  system  of  physical  training  must  be  broad,  com- 
prehensive, and  eclectic.  What  are  a  few  exercises 
with  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, or  military  evolutions,  compared  with  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  seeing  ?  If  we  will  carefully  observe  the  signs 
of  the  times,  we  have,  as  yet,  only  arrived  at  the  outer 
gate  of  that  new  and  ever-enlarging  system  of  physical 
education,  which  will  give  vitality  to  all  the  work  of  the 
Blind,  lead  them  as  a  class  to  practical  business  success, 
and  ensure  their  power  for  good  among  their  fellow 
men. 

Generalities  and  theories  will  not  command  attention, 
therefore,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  prac- 
tical methods  which  are  being  carried  on  at  Norwood..  , 

Before  the  College  building  was  completed,  while 
some  of  the  pupils  were  still  sleeping  in  the  old  stables 
which  were  on  the  property,  a  gymnasium  was  provided. 
This  "  Armitage  "  Gymnasium  has  been  constantly  en- 
larged and  improved,  until  it  now  combines  the  best 
features  of  the  Swedish,  German,  English,  and  American 
systems.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  leading  physical 
educators  as  most  complete  and  unique.  Swedish 
ladders,  German  vaulting-horses,  English  home-trainers, 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  Sargent's  developing 
machines,  making  a  total  of  forty-eight  distinct  pieces 
of  apparatus.  A  portion  of  the  gymnasium  floor  has 
been  adapted  for  roller-skating,  that,  when  the  weather 
is  unfavourable  for  skating  on  the  outdoor  rink,  we  may 
not  be  deprived  of  the  exhilaration  and  delight  of  rollers. 
The  entire  floor  of  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Gymnasium,  ■ 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  girls,  is  in  artificial 
marble,  a  capital  skating  surface.  Roller-skating  has 
strong  attractions  for  the  Blind,  and  since  our  pupils 
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have  successfully  passed  the  figure  tests  of  the  National 
Skating  Association,  figure-skating  has  become  a  fa- 
vourite pastime. 

The  "Armitage"  Swimming  Bath  is  55ft.  by  25ft.,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  3ft.  to  6ft.,  thus  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  all  forms  of  ornamental  swimming,  as  well 
as  acquiring  useful  knowledge  in  the  rescue  of,  release 
from,  and  resuscitation  of  drowning  persons,  according 
to  the  methods  of  the  Life  Saving  Society. 

Since  Easter,  our  Pupils  have  won  forty-two  diplomas 
and  twenty-four  medals  from  the  National  Physical 
Recreation  Society,  seven  medallions  from  the  Life 
Saving  Society,  and  twelve  silver  badges  from  the 
National  Skating  Association.  Our  students  are  often 
invited  to  take  part  in  public  displays  with  the  leading 
gymnastic  societies.  During  the  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor,  the  German  Gymnastic  Society  arranged  a 
great  display,  in  which  twelve  leading  Athletic  Asso- 
ciations joined,  and  with  whom  the  students  of  the 
College  took  a  prominent  part.  If  our  students  are  so 
trained  as  to  enable  them  to  join  successfully  with  the 
seeing  on  such  occasions,  it  helps  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work,  and  produce  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  seeing, 
as  well  as  the  Blind. 

After  several  unsuccessful  experiments,  we  have  at  last 
organized  a  department  of  deportment,  dramatic  action, 
and  dancing.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Soutten,  who  has  charge  of  the  same 
department  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  In  regard  to  the  importance  of 
this  department,  I  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings : 

"Deportment  classes  have  been  found  indispensable 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  Royal 
College  of  Music,  therefore  of  much  more  con- 
sequence at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  where 
ease  of  movement,  graceful  walk  and  gesture, 
are  of  necessity  most  difficult  of  acquirement 
by  the  students.  The  importance  of  this  depart- 
ment of  teaching  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on ;  its  value  has  been  shown  in  the  improved 
gait  and  bearing  of  many  of  the  most  awkward 
pupils,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  whatever 
occupation  may  be  considered  suitable  for  them, 
deportment  must  be  practised  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  move  freely  and  with  the  confidence  of 
equality  amongst  their  sighted  brethren." 
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All  Institutions  give  more  or  less  attention  to  Calis- 
thenics, Gymnastics,  and  Military  Drill,  but  class- 
tfarining,  though  absolutely  essential,  will  never'.develop 
that  spontaneous  love  of  play  observable  among  seeing 
boys  and  girls.  Our  constant  aim  has  been  to  arrange 
and  discover  suitable  games  and  out-door  sports,  which 
will  offer  irresistible  attractions  to  the  Blind.  Ample 
playgrounds,  properly  laid  out,  not  for  the  seeing,  but 
for  the  Blind,  are  essential.  The  College,  at  present, 
has  thirteen  acres,  which  we  hope  to  increase  to  twenty. 
Our  asphalt  walks  are  so  constructed  as  to  indicate  to 
the  foot  every  turn,  flight  of  steps,  or  doorway. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  London    "  Times," 
written    on   the  occasion   of   the  opening    of    the    new 
property,  gives  a  concise  description  of  our  grounds  : — 
'*  Windermere,  recently  purchased,  contains  four  and 
a  half  acres,  and  with  the  existing  nine  acres  of 
the    College    grounds,    forms    one    of   the    most 
picturesque  properties  south  of  the  Thames.     It 
includes  playgrounds  admirably  arranged,  a  cycle 
track,  a  '  barre  a  pied  '  alley,  a  plot    for  hammer- 
throwing  and   shot-pitching,   numerous   walks,  a 
lakelet  where  the  pupils  learn  to  rcw,  beautiful 
flower  beds,  and  lovely  grass  slopes,  shaded   by 
fine  trees,  interspersed  with   a  variety  of  swings, 
tilts,   rccking-bcats,    rob-roys,    giant-strides,    br.- 
lance-beam,  &c.     Rarely  in  so  small  an   area   is 
there  to  be  found  such  a  combination  of  the  useful 
and  practical,   side  by   side  with   the    beautiful. 
No  corner  or   coign   of  vantage   is   lost   that  can 
conduce  to  the  recreative  welfare  of  the  students." 
Cycling  and  rowing  are    systematically    taught,   the 
pupils    are    arranged  in    classes,    and    a    man     devotes 
several  hours  daily  to   the  purpose  of  special  trainir;:  . 
We  not  only  endeavour  to  overcome  awkwardness,  but 
to  prepare  our  pupils,  both   girls  and  boys,  fcr  c}cli;'g 
expeditions.       Our    grounds   though    beautiful    are  nt  t 
sufficient ;     we   have    eight,    six,    four,    three    and    two 
in-hand  cycles,  so  that  we   can  take  large  parties   ovc 
the  hills  of  Surrey;  Banstead,  Dorking,  Epscm,  Leilh 
Hill,    Red    Hili,    and     Gcdstore    are    includea    in    ou, 
ordinary  excursions,  but  now  and  again  when   ccncerts 
or   gymnastic    displays   are   to    be    given,  we   go  lorg 
distances,  as  Brighton,  Derby,  Birmingham,  &c.     When 
Blind  pupils  can  run  frcm  50  to    ico  miles  per  day  and 
enjoy  it,  they  will   not    easily  be  discouraged  by   any 
ordinary  difficulties.     Our  celebrated  eight-in-hanc  was 
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s  oecially  constructed  for  the  College  by  Messrs.  Rudge  & 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Singer' are  now  manufacturing  a  twelve 
and  ten-in-hand  for  us.  We  have  always  made  a  speciality 
of  physical  training,  but  we  have  resolved  to  do  much 
more  ;  we  are  increasing  our  staff  of  physiggl  instructors 
that  new  pupils  who  are  awkward  and  deficient  in  energy, 
may  devote  at  least  one  half  their  time  to  physical 
training,  until  all  these  defects  have  been  overcome. 

Yet  gymnasiums,  rinks,  play-grounds,  and  cycles 
avail  little  without  personal  enthusiasm.  The  cheerful 
readiness  of  our  teachers  not  only  to  join,  but  lead  in 
the  games  of  the  youngest  children,  as  though  they  were 
again  boys  and  girls  at  school  has  been  a  powerful  factor 
i.i  our  effort  to  give  life  and  activity  to  our  pupils.  And 
not  only  the  teachers,  but  the  clerks  in  the  office,  even 
the  gardeners  take  an  active  share — they  skate,  row, 
swim,  and  cycle.  In  this  way  we  overcome  the  timidity 
of  the  Blind,  and  the  working  of  the  plan  is  now 
esteemed  a  pleasure,  not  a  mere  round  of  hum-drum 
duties. 

Technical  training,  or  the  proper  use  of  tools,  should 
form  an  important  part  of  the  early  education  of  blind 
children.  Both  girls  and  boys  should  pursue  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  technical  training.  Such  a  course 
awakens  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity  to  the 
body,  and  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for  pianoforte 
playing,  pianoforte  tuning,  or  handicraft.  If  the  blind 
child  has  no  gifts  for  literary  and  musical  studies,  or 
pianoforte  tuning,  this  technical  training  will  make  him 
a  more  skilful  mechanic,  and  a  more  successful  bread 
winner. 

No  musical  talent,  however  great,  justifies  the  neglect 
of  mental  culture.  Sighted  teachers  of  music  can,  and 
often  do,  succeed  without  broad  culture,  but  with  the 
Blind,  intellectual  development  is  indispensable.  The 
musical  education  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
general  education,  solid,  well-balanced,  and  compre- 
hensive. Our  aim  is  to  develop  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, train  the  reasoning  faculties,  cultivate  the  power 
of  clear  and  concise  expression,  and  stimulate  a  love  of 
literature  and  good  reading. 

Music  in  its  various  branches  is  a  good  and  lucrative 
calling  for  the  Blind,  and  yet,  in  all  countries  many  who 
have  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  music  have  failed. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  I  believe  the  failure 
is  due  to  the  following  causes  : — 

I.     In  the  selection   of  pupils  for  the  profession,   the 
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musical  ear  rather  than,  the  mental  capacity  wr.s 
Gonsidered.  2.  The  physical  alnd  intellectual  povvers  of 
the  musical  students  were  not  developed.  3.  The 
musical  instruction  and  practice  was  insufficient,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  4.  The  opportunity  of  hearing 
music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not  afforded  them. 
,5.  They  were  not  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
especially  in  the  best  method  of  giving  instruction  to 
seeing  children.  To  become  successful  in  the  profession 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Blind  to  have  opportunities  of 
instruction,  practice,  study,  and  hearing  music  equal  to 
the  seeing  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete  in  the 
open  market.  In  all  branches  of  the  art,  the  services 
of  the  very  best  professors  should  be  secured.  If  the 
blind  musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic 
musical  instruction  in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and 
good  instruction  will  avail  very  little,  unless  the  practice 
is  under  constant  and  judicious  supervision.  The 
pupils  should  constantly  hear  the  best  performances  of 
high  class  music,  The  Royal  Normal  College  was 
located  in  Norwood,  that  its  pupils  might  profit  by  the 
great  musical  advantages  in  the  varied  programmes  of 
high  class  music  performed  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  In 
the  rehearsals  and  concerts,  the  studenis  have  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  familiar  with  the  standard  works 
of  all  the  great  masters,  and  of  hearing  performances  by 
distinguished  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  musical  instruction  in  its  several  branches  of 
harmony,  pianoforte,  organ  and  vocal  culture  should  be 
addressed  to  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This 
is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  musical  training 
can  be  made  cf  practical  use  to  the  Blind. 

Institutions  for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are 
limited,  ought  to  have,  at  least,  good  elementary 
musical  instruction.  It  is  far  better  for  a  blind  man  to 
be  a  good  mechanic  than  a  poor  musician.  Bad 
musical  training  in  childhood  unfits  him  for  both  ;  he 
will  not  be  happy  afterwards  to  work  at  a  trade,  and 
his  early  training  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  attain  anything  creditable  in  the  musical 
profession.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  is  extravagant 
to  employ  the  best  teachers  for  poor  blind  children. 
But  it  is  more  extravagant  to  spend  money  in  a  way 
that  unfits,  rather  than  fits  them,  for  useful  indepen- 
dence.    A  practical  education  is  a  blind  man's  capital. 

Although  good  teaching  is  indispensable,  no  amount 
of  teaching,  even- the  best,  can  take  the  place  of  regular 
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intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  Blind  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  learn, 
especially  music.  After  many  years'  experience,  how- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  more  effort  to 
obtain  thorough  systematic  work  from  the  Blind,  than 
from  seeing  persons.  Teachers  of  the  Blind  not  only 
require  patience,  tact,  and  ability,  but  they  need  a  large 
reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  arouse  and.  call  into  activity 
the  dormant  faculties  of  their  pupils. 

The  individual  requirements  of  each  pupil  should  be 
carefully  considered.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach 
pupils  who  have  musical  talent  combined  with  mental 
capacity,  but  large  numbers  of  the  Blind  do  not  possess 
musical  gifts,  and  in  such  cases  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  ;  much  skill  is  required  to 
train  the  so-called  unmusical  ear.  At  twelve  years  of 
age,  I  could  not  tell  one  tune  from  another.  The 
development  was  long  and  tedious,  but  the  result 
determined  my  life  work  for  the  Blind. 

Every  blind  child,  from  the  first  exercise  that  he 
learns  on  the  pianoforte,  should  be  required  to  read  his 
own  music.  It  is  less  difficult  for  a  blind  child  to 
master  the  Braille  musical  notation,  than  for  a  sighted 
child  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  staif  notation. 
With  systematic  instruction,  the  blind  student  can  soon 
master  the  system,  and  his  progress  will  then  be  rapid. 
All  our  pupils  read  and  write  music  with  great 
facility.  Our'thoir  can  write  any  vocal  composition,  as 
chants,  hymns,  part-songs,  madrigals,  or  grand  choruses, 
and  immediately  sing  them  from  the  notes.  I  am 
confident  they  could  successfully  compete  in  sight- 
reading  with  the  best  sighted  choirs  in  the  country. 
And  although  at  present  unanimity  in  regard  to  litera- 
ture seems  impossible,  I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  parties 
to  accept  the  musical  notation  which  is  in  common 
use  in  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Russia,  the  Balkan 
Peninsular,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,. 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  Colonies,  South  America,  and  some 
'  of  the  United  States. 

Institutions  which  use  a  different  system  for  literature, 
would  have  to  provide  extra  frames  for  writing  the 
music,  but  after  the  first  outlay,  this  would  not  cost 
$50,00  per  annum.  Can  this  trivial  cost  be  compared 
with  the  great  advantages  that  would  arise  if  all  the 
embossed  music  were  available  for  the  Blind  of  the 
world  ? 
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Music  teachers,  and  music  readers  who  dictate  for 
the  Blind  to  write,  often  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the 
embossed  musical  notation.  This  is  suicidal  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  The  blind  student  must  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  staff  notation,  therefore 
teachers,  and  those  who  dictate  his  music,  should  use 
the  phraseology  of  the  staff  notation.  The  blind  teacher 
must  be  an  adept  in  teaching  young  sighted  children 
the  ordinary  notation.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
position,  and  if  he  cannot  do  this,  we  have  not  estab- 
lished our  case.  For  many  years  I  have  used  an 
original  method  in  teaching  young  sighted  children. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to  prepare  cards  to 
enable  the  blind  to  use  the  method,  but  I  am  having  a 
Primer  published  by  Messrs.  N0V2II0,  Ewer  &  Co.,  so 
that  the  blind  music  teacher  may  have  it  for  a  few 
pence.  It  will  be  printed  in  Braille  as  well  as  the 
Staff  Notation. 

Every  Institution  should  keep  in  touch  with  its  old 
pupils.  The  Superintendent  who  carefully  studies  the 
successes  and  failures  of  his  pupils  when  they  go  into 
the  world,  will  more  wisely  direct  the  work  and  energies 
of  his  present  and  future  students.  Some  Superintendents 
say  "  It  is  our  duty  to  educate  these  blind  children,  but 
we  are  not  responsible  for  their  future  employment," 
placing  themselves  on  a  plane  with  teachers  of  sighted 
schools.  But  a  sighted  person  has  a  hundred  avenues 
of  employment  open  to  him  ;  if  one  fails,  he  can  try 
others.  If  the  character,  ability  and  home  surroundings 
of  each  blind  student  are  not  studied,  he  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  sent  out  without  any  training  suited  to 
his  special  requirements. 

Educators  who  hold  the  view  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  employment  probably  ask  "Is  it  so 
nominated  in  the  bond  ?  "  They  forget  that  there  is 
much  prejudice  to  be  overcome  in  the  employment  of 
the  Blind,  and  if  young  blind  men  and  women  have  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  unaided,  many  failures 
will  occur  where  brilliant  successes  would  have  been 
possible,  if  they  had  been  supported  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Directors. 

The  earnings  of  the  old  pupils  of  the  College  in  1892 
was  about  £"18,000.  I  believe  it  would  not  have  reached 
half  that  sum,  if  the  president,  committee,  professors, 
teachers,  principal  and  many  other  influential  friends 
did  not  cheerfully  assist  in  establishing  the  pupils  in 
business. 
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In  conclusion,  as  a  blind  man,  I  declare  that  the 
Blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work  which  is  not  the  best  of 
its  kind.  If  brush,  broom,  or  basket  makers,  the  articles 
should  be  noted  for  excellence.  If  pianoforte-tuners, 
fussy  ladies  and  nervous  professors  affected  by  the 
least  imperfection,  should  know  where  to  apply.  If 
business  men,  courtesy,  promptness,  and  integrity  should 
characterize  their  dealings.  We  must  raise  our  stand- 
ard, and  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Blind,  as  a  class,  will 
feel  disgraced  bj/  inferior  work.  Our  aim  must  be  to 
produce  earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  thoroughly 
trained  in  prompt,  business-like  habits,  well  developed 
physically,  with  irrepressible  energy,  dauntless  courage, 
and  bright  hopefulness.  Literary  and  musical  culture 
should  be  blended,  and  fulfil  Milton's  beautiful  words  : — 

"  Blest  pair  of  Syrens,  pledges  of  Heaven's  joy, 
Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  pow'r  employ 
Dead  things  with  imbreath'd  sense  able  to  pierce ; 

And  to  our  high-raised  phantasy  present 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent. 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colour'd  throne, 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee. 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  up-lifted  angel-trumpets  blow 
And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires 
Touch  Iheir  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 
With  those  just  Spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms. 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly  ; 
That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion'd  sin 
Jarr'd  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  swayed 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  perfect  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 

O  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Heav'n,  till  God  ere  long 
To  His  celestial  concert  us  unite. 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light. 
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[Reprinted  from  a  quarterly  Magazine,  entitled  "  The  Blind,"  of 
January  20th,  1901.  Hon.  Editor,  Henry  J.  Wilson,  53,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.] 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OF  THE  BLIND. 

K  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress,  Paris,  July,  1900. 
By  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Acadony  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London. 


National  Blind  children  have  the  same  claim  upon  the 

Responsibility,  public  for  education  as  seeing  children,  and 
their  needs  are  greater ;  the  public  owes  its 
blind  children  the  opportunities  for  such  a  thorough,  practical 
education  as  will  fit  them  to  become  useful,  happy  citizens.  If 
the  Government  will  only  provide  for  blind  children  advantages 
equal  to  those  given  sighted  children,  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  Blind  will  become  self-sustaining  men  and  women.  From 
the  earliest  dawn  of  History  the  Blind  have  been  objects  of  pity, 
and  as  a  class,  have  drifted  on  in  the  great  stream  of  pauperism. 
Pity  administers  to  present  necessities,  and  alleviates  distress, 
then  leaves  the  object  to  drift  more  helplessly  than  before.  We 
shall  not  lift  the  Blind  out  of  pauperism,  unless  we  give  them  a 
practical  business-like  training  that  will  place  them  on  the  road 
to  active  Christian  manhood,  and  enable  them  to  do  courageously 
the  work  God  has  appointed  for  them  in  this  busy  world. 

Teachers.  Much  of  the  best  instruction  for  blind  children  is 
given  orally,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  if  we  can 
take  the  children  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  grade  them 
well,  we  can  afford  to  employ  the  best  teachers.  "  Teachers 
whose  ideal  is  to  give  faculty,  and  form,  character.  We  should  care 
hut  little  for  the  power  of  reproducing  text-hooks,  hut  value  highly 


the  diligence,  intelligence,  alertness,  and  character  of  children  taught 
and  loved  by  good,  wise,  enthusiastic  teachers."  To  whatever 
school  blind  children  are  sent,  their  future  success  will  depend 
not  so  much  upon  what  they  are  taught,  as  how  they  are  taught. 

Inertia  of  Blind  children  are  indulged  and  over-praised  ; 

Blind  Children,  they  are  told  that  all  they  do  is  wonderful,  and 
yet  many  of  these  prodigies  can  neither  feed 
nor  dress  themselves.  Through  the  want  of  active  employment, 
either  of  work  or  play,  they  become  idle  and  helpless.  As  they 
are  not  taught  to  work,  they  do  not  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  time,  and  in  after  years  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons 
to  inculcate.  Having  drifted  through  childhood,  they  are 
content  to  drift  through  life,  unless  the  important  habits  of 
punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision  are  cultivated.  Educa- 
tors of  the  Blind  must  recognize  not  only  the  want  of  one  of  the 
five  senses,  but  all  the  physical  defects  and  mental  peculiarities 
which  naturally  arise  from  blindness.  Until  these  fundamental 
difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  the  special  training  necessary  to  prepare  the  Blind  for 
useful  and  active  independence. 

Mental  In   each   school,    the    curriculum    must   be    varied- 

Training,  according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupils, 
but  the  teacher's  object  should  be,  to  develop  the 
powers  of  observation,  train  the  reasoning  faculties,  strengthen 
the  memory,  cultivate  the  power  of  clear  and  concise  expression,, 
and  stimulate  a  love  of  reading  and  literature. 

Playgrounds.  The  ordinary  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  language,  &c.,  are, far  less 
important  than  teaching  the  little  blind  pupils  to  be  active,^. 
playful  children.  This  is  only  possible  when  you  have  large, 
suitably  arranged  playgrounds,  practical  gymnasia,  and  all 
other  necessary  adjuncts.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
London  Times  gives  a  concise  description  of  our  College 
Grounds: — ."'Windermere,'  recently  purchased,  contains  four- 
and-a-half  acres,  and  with  the  existing  eleven-and-a-half  acres 
of  the  College  Grounds,  forms   one   of  the  most  picturesque: 


properties  South  of  the  Thames.  It  includes  playgrounds 
admirably  arranged,  a  cycle  track,  a  '  barre  a  pied  '  alley,  a  plot 
for  hammer-throwing  and  shot-pitching,  numerous  walks,  a 
lakelet  where  the  pupils  learn  to  row,  beautiful  flower  beds, 
and  lovely  grass  slopes,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  interspersed  with 
a  variety  of  swings,  tilts,  rocking-boats,  rob-roys,  giant-strides, 
balance-beam,  &c.  Rarely  in  so  small  an  area  is  there  to  be 
found  such  a  combination  of  the  useful  and  practical,  side  by 
side  with  the  beautiful." 

Physical  The  education  and  training  of  the  Blind,  whether 

Education.  literary,  musical,  or  mechanical,  will  not  be 
crowned  with  practical  success  unless  it  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  system  of  physical  development.  As  a  class 
they  are  timid,  awkward,  and  helpless,  and  their  surroundings 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  favour  the  development  of  manly  character. 
Energy,  indomitable  courage,  and  that  fixed  determination,  which 
carries  men  over  all  difficulties,  are  usually  wanting.  The  special 
Institutions  which  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class  may  generally  recognize  these  facts,  but  they  do  not  apply 
the  practical  methods  adopted  in  sighted  schools.  Only  com- 
pare the  exercise  given  in  our  schools  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
cricket,  football,  races,  boating,  &c.,  of  schools  like  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  and  others.  Our  constant  aim  has  been 
to  discover  and  arrange  suitable  games  and  out-door  sports, 
which  will  offer  irresistible  attractions  to  the  Blind. 

"Armitage "  Before  the  College  building  was  completed, 
Gymnasium.  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage, 
a  gymnasium  was  provided.  This  "  Armitage  " 
Gymnasium  has  been  constantly  enlarged  and  improved,  until  it 
now  combines  the  best  features  of  the  Swedish,  German,  English, 
and  American  systems.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  leading 
physical  educators  as  most  complete  and  unique.  Swedish  ladders, 
German  vaulting-horses,  English  home-trainers,  stand  in  close 
proximity  to  Sargent's  developing  machines,  making  a  total  of 
forty-eight  distinct  pieces  of  apparatus.  A  portion  of  the 
gymnasium  floor  h^s  beeji  adapted  for  roller-skating,  that,  whei^ 


the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  skating  on  the  outdoor  r  rink,  we 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  exhilaration  and  delight  of  rollers. 
The  entire  floor  of  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Gymnasium,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  girls,  is  in  asphalt,  a  capital  skating 
surface. 

"Armitage"  The  "Armitage"   Swimming-Bath  is  S5-ft. 

Swimming-Bath.  by  25-ft.,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  3-ft.  to 
6-ft.,  thus  affording  excellent  facilities  for  all 
forms  of  ornamental  swimming,  as  well  as  acquiring  useful 
knowledge  in  the  rescue  of,  release  from,  and  resuscitation  of 
drowning  persons,  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Life  Saving 
Society. 

Cycling,  Cycling,  rowing,  and  swimming  are  systematically 
taught ;  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  classes,  and  a  man 
devotes  several  hours  daily  to  this  work.  But  gymnasia, 
rinks,  play-grounds,  and  cycles  avail  little  without  personal 
enthusiasm.  The  teachers  should  be  ready  not  only  to  join, 
but  lead  in  the  games  of  the  children,  as  though  they  were 
again  boys  and  girls  at  school.  To-morrow,  several  of  our 
teachers,  my  son,  and  self,  are  going  with  a  large  cycling  party 
to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country.  After  a  lunch  in  his  beautiful 
grounds,  they  will  return  to  the  College,  having  made  a  run  of 
fifty  miles.  Most  Institutions  now  give  more  or  less  attention 
to  Calisthenics,  Gymnastics,  and  Military  Drill,  but  class- 
training,  though  absolutely  essential,  will  never  develop  that 
spontaneous  love  of  play  observable  among  seeing  boys  and 
girls. 

Junior  Teclmical  Technical  training,  or  the  proper  use  of 
Instraction.  tools,  should  form  an  important  part  of  the 

early  education  of  blind  children.  As  soon 
as  the  children  can  hammer,  saw,  and  plane,  they  should  enter 
upon  a  graded  course  of  training,  which  they  should  pursue, 
step  by  step,  as  methodically  as  their  school  studies.  In  the 
College  we  use  a  modification  of  the  Swedish  Slojd.  Such  a 
course  awakens  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity  to  the 
body,  and  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for  pianoforte  playing. 


pianoforte  tuning,  or  handicraft.  If  the  blind  child  has  no  gifts 
for  literary  and  musical  studies,  or  pianoforte  tuning,  early 
technical  training  will  make  him  a  more  skilful  mechanic  and 
a  more  successful  bread  winner. 

Eesult  shewn  The  utility  of  such  a  plan  will  become  evident 
in  after-work,  to  anyone  who  will  observe  two  pupils  entering 
our  pianoforte  tuning  department,  the  one  from 
our  Preparatory  School,  the  other  from  some  School  where  he  has 
not  had  early  technical  training.  The  former,  with  deft  fingers, 
forms  the  pianoforte  eyes  with  neatness,  winds  the  pins  with 
regularity,  uses  the  pliers  and  tuning-hammer  with  strength  and 
dexterity,  he  seems  scarcely  to  need  his  eyes,  while  the  latter, 
awkward  and  clumsy,  requires  weeks,  sometimes  months,  to 
learn  the  simplest  things.  The  one  is  ready  to  grapple  at 
once  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  pianoforte  tuning  and 
repairing,  while  the  other  requires  a  course  in  elementary 
mechanical  training.  Manual  dexterity  must  be  developed.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  put  an  awkward,  helpless,  blind  lad  to 
work  on  a  complicated  pianoforte.  When  he  has  learned  to 
use  hammer,  saw,  and  plane,  he  is  ready  to  take  up  the  more 
delicate  work  required  in  pianoforte  tuning. 

Pianoforte      Pianoforte  tuning  is  an  excellent  employment  for 
Tuning.  the   Blind,  and  one   in   which   they  have  certain 

advantages.  Many  can  be  trained  to  become 
successful  pianoforte  tuners,  when  they  have  reached  an  age 
that  renders  professional  training  impossible.  The  Blind  who 
wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners  must  not  despise  the 
drudgery  of  small  details  ;  they  must  serve  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship, and  fit  themselves  for  practical  business ;  they  must  work 
a  number  of  hours  daily  (under  suitable  tuition)  for  several 
years. 

Grip  Even    if  a  good   ear  and   other    requisites  are 

Dumb -Bells        possessed,  long  tuition  is  necessary  to  bring  the 

muscles  of  the  hand   and  wrist   under  control. 

We  have  just  introduced  the  use  of  Sandow's  new  grip  dumb- 


bells,  and  this  is  proving  of  great  practical  utility  in  strengthening 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

Essentials  i .  A  blind  man  who  would  be  a  successful  piano- 
of  success,  forte  tuner,  must  be  intelligent,  polite,  business- 
like, neat  in  his  dress  and  personal  appearance, 
easy  and  independent  in  his  movement,  and  free  from  disagree- 
able habits. 

2.  Technical  training  should  begin  as  early  as  possible. 

3.  Mechanical  skill  is  indispensable.  The  ability  to  do 
light  repairs  satisfactorily,  often  settles  the  question  of  employ- 
ment. The  tuner  should  be  able  to  use  his  right  and  left  hand 
equally  well,  and  be  skilful  with  a  lever  hammer. 

4.  Rapidity  of  execution  is  no  less  important  than  good 
work. 

5.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  variety  of  instrument,  both  of  home  and 
foreign  manufacture.  It  is  easy  to  teach  a  blind  lad  to  turn  a 
tuning  hammer,  or  recognise  the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  standard  in  these  essentials,  which  are  requisite 
to  success,  requires  constant  and  unwearied  supervision.  He 
must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  as  the  seeing 
apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the  necessary 
preparation.  The  perfunctory  work  of  blind  pupils  who  merely 
linger  two  or  three  hours  daily  over  a  piano,  accomplishes  very 
little  towards  fitting  them  for  business.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation, every  duly  qualified  tuner  should  •  be  furnished  with  an 
official  certificate,  and  tuners  who  cannot  take  the  required 
examinations  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  the  public. 
Pianoforte  tuning  will  cease  to  be  a  good  and  successful  employ- 
ment for  the  Blind,  unless  the  work  is  thoroughly  and  effectively 
carried  out. 

Musical  When  properly  taught.  Music  is  the  best  avoca- 

Instruction.      tion  for  the  Blind.     In  addition  to  the  physical, 
technical,  and   mental    training,   the    very    best 
musical  instruction  must  be  given  at  an  early  age,  if  music  is  to 
become  a  practical  resource  to  large  numbers  of  the  class.     You 


must  not  expect  your  blind  children  to  succeed  without  the  sarrie 
careful  daily  instruction  and  practice  you  afford  your  seeing 
children  who  expect  to  follow  the  same  profession  in  after  life. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good  teaching  and  superin- 
tendence of  practice,  but  an  ample  supply  of  good  musical 
instruments.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  we  have  five  organs 
and  about  one  hundred  pianos. 

Professors.  In  all  branches  of  the  art,  the  services  of  the  very 
best  Professors  should  be  secured.  If  the  blind 
musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic  musical  instruc- 
tion in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and  good  instruction  will 
avail  very  little,  unless  the  practice  is  under  constant  and  judi- 
cious supervision. 

No  amount  of  teaching,  even  the  best,  can  take  the  place 
of  regular,  intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  Blind  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  learn, 
especially  music.  After  many  years'  experience,  however,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain  thorough 
systematic  work  from  blind  than  sighted  students.  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  not  only  require  patience,  tact,  and  ability,  but  they 
need  a  large  reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  arouse  and  call  into 
activity  the  dormant  faculties  of  their  pupils. 

Mental  Training  Blind  persons  who  intend  to  follow  music 
Essential.  as  a  profession  must  have  well  disciplined 

minds,  capable  of  analysing  and  dealing 
with  music  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  If  the  mental 
faculties  have  not  been  developed  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 
the  blind  music  teacher  or  organist,  however  well  he  may  play 
or  sing,  will  generally  be  a  failure.  Even  with  superior  mental 
training,  the  musical  instruction  must  be  more  thorough,  more 
analytical,  more  comprehensive  than  corresponding  instruction 
given  to  seeing  students.  The  musical  instruction  in  its  several 
branches  of  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal  culture, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  mind,  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This 
is  the  only  method  by  which  musical  training  can  be  made  of 
practical  use  to  the  Blind. 


Concerts  and      The  indirect  instruction  is  scarcely  less  impof- 
Recitals.  tant  than  the  direct,   and   the  latter  is   by  no 

means  complete  without  it.  Concerts,  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  should  be  provided,  which  wiH  familiarise  the  pupils 
with  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  render  their 
musical  culture  more  comprehensive.  At  Norwood  we  have 
able  Professors  in  every  department,  who  give  Recitals  and 
Lectures  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  but  in  addition,  our 
students  have  heard  not  only  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Concert 
Halls  of  London,  but  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  pianists,  organists,  and  vocalists  both  of 
Europe  and  America. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  good  and  successful  blind 
teachers  can  be  trained  at  less  cost  than  seeing  teachers.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are  limited,  can  at 
least  have  good  elementary  musical  instruction.  In  the  first 
instance  this  may  not  produce  so  much  effect  on  the  public  as 
choruses  learned  merely  by  the  ear ;  but  in  the  end,  such  a 
course  would  promote  the  truest  interests  of  the  Blind,  and 
ensure  more  liberal  support. 

Teclinique.  The  career  of  sighted  [persons  is  often  circum- 
scribed by  defective  training  in  childhood.  If 
such  are  the  results  with  the  Seeing,  with  the  Blind  the  evil 
effects  must  be  much  greater.  When  the  Blind  have  once 
contracted  bad  habits  it  is  difficult,  I  may  say  almost  impossible, 
to  entirely  overcome  them.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
personal  experience.  In  childhood  I  entered  upon  the  study 
of  music  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  bounds.  I  was  ready  for  any 
amount  of  work,  even  the  most  tedious  drudgery.  Unfortunately 
the  school  where  I  was  educated  employed  a  teacher  who  was  a 
good  violinist,  but  not  a  pianist.  By  the  time  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  I  had  contracted  a  technic  so  faulty  that  years  of 
painstaking  study,  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  teachers,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  overcome  the  defects.  This  sad  disappoint- 
ment in  the  loss  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  has  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a  thorough 
training  for  the  Blind  from  early  childhood.     If  one  teacher  is 
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employed  for  all  the  different  departments,  as  piano,  organ, 
violin,  and  other  musical  instruments,  singing,  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  composition,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  blind 
students  to  compete  with  the  sighted  who  are  taught  by  the  first 
Specialists  of  the  day  ? 

M.  Louis      Thanks    to    Louis   Braille,    a   former   student   and 
Braille.         teacher  in  the    "  Institution   Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,"  Paris,   the  Blind  have  a  musical  notation 
which  can  be  both  written  and  read  with  facility. 

T.  R.  Armitage,  The  Braille  system  for  literature  and  music 
Esq.,  M.D.  was  brought  into   general   use    in    England 

by  the  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Through  his  wise,  untiring  zeal  and  noble  generosity  every 
blind  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  can  now  obtain  not  only  the  best  literature,  but  the  best 
music  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  His  wife  and  daughter  are 
continuing  his  noble  work  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  F.  Hall.  Mr.  F.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  has 
perfected  a  Braille  Typewriter,  and  brought  out  a  Stereotype 
Maker  by  which  brass  plates  can  be  embossed  and  any  number 
of  copies  produced.  No  Institution  for  the  Blind  should  be 
without  one  of  these  Stereotype  Makers  and  a  number  of  Braille 
Typewriters. 

Mr.  H.  Stainsby,      Mr.  Stainsby,  Secretary  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  has  brought 
out  a  Braille  Shorthand  Writer ;  this  unquestionably  will  pro- 
duce most  practical  results  in  the  work  of  the  Blind. 

Elementary  A  National  Scheme  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
Grades.  which  has  for  its  object  to  make  the  Blind  a  self- 

sustaining  class,  should  include  a  properly  planned, 
well-regulated  Kindergarten  Department  for  children  from  five 
to  eight  years  of  age.  A  Preparatory  Department  for  children 
from  eight  to  eleven.  An  Intermediate  Department  for  children 
ffom  fjeveji  to  fourteen,     At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  future 
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career  of  the  children  can  usually  be  determined,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  sent  according  to  ability  and  future  requirements, 
either  to  Handicraft  Schools,  or  Colleges  where  they  will  be 
prepared  for  the  University  Examinations,  or  receive  a  good 
Secondary  Education  combined  with  high-class  musical  training ; 
in  connection  with  the  latter  there  should  be  a  Pianoforte  Tuning 
School. 

Secondary  At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  Government  should 
Education,  grant  professional  Students  a  course  of  Secondary 
Education  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  and 
provide  a  thorough  course  of  Technical  Training  for  the  Blind 
who  will  have  to  depend  upon  Handicrafts.  And  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  Nation  should  give  the  same  liberal  assistance  to 
both  men  and  women  who  may  become  blind  after  school  age, 
if  they  are  not  too  old  to  learn  some  trade  which  they  can 
utilize.  When  the  Blind  have  completed  their  course  of  training, 
every  Institution  ought  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  Saxony 
system. 

Br.  Armitage.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  life  and  special  work  of  my  dear 
friend,  the  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D.  In  1868,  Dr. 
Armitage,  being  aware  of  the  great  improvements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  education  of  the  Blind  in  other  countries, 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  When  I 
arrived  in  England  in  1871,  I  immediately  called  upon  Dr. 
Armitage ;  he  showed  me  a  paper  which  he  had  recently  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  importance  of  Pianoforte 
Tuning  as  an  employment  for  the  Blind,  and  on  the  desirability 
of  introducing  into  all  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Braille  musical  notation  which  had  been  used  for 
many  years  in  Paris  with  marked  success.  He  urged  that  piano 
tuning,  and  other  branches  of  the  profession  of  music,  promised 
better  remuneration  to  the  Blind  than  any  other  occupation,  but 
to  train  them  successfully  in  music,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
better  education  than  that  hitherto  obtainable  in  our  Institutions. 
With  him  I  visited  all   the  schools,   workshops,   classes,   a^c^ 
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religious  meetings  for  the  Blind — to-day  in  Pimlico,  to-morrow 
in  New  Cut,  the  day  after  the  East  End.  We  spent  many  hours 
in  these  classes ;  all  wished  to  consult  him.  He  patiently 
heard,  then  kindly  advised  and  comforted,  he  ministered  alike  tO' 
body  and  soul;  work,  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  heavenly 
truths  were  all  in  his  never  failing  store.  Sometimes  he  chided 
for  idleness  or  neglect  of  duty,  but  his  chiding  never  became 
scolding  ;  it  was  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  prayerful,  it  rarely  ever 
failed  in  its  purpose.  After  hours  of  what  would  have  been 
weary  work  for  anyone  whose  heart  was  not  filled  to  overflowing 
with  love  for  those  whom  he  was  serving,  he  would  stand  at  the 
door  and  give  all  the  poor  people  a  kind  parting  word.  He 
possessed  the  rare  and  wonderful  gift  of  making  the  humblest 
and  most  ignorant  feel  that  it  was  his  special  pleasure  to  talk 
with  them.  His  happy  manner  and  pleasant  words  were  like 
sunshine,  and  cheered  even  the  most  forlorn.  When  we  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  new  Institution,  the  late  Duke  of  West- 
minster, and  Dr.  Armitage,  were  the  largest  contributors  towards 
the  purchase  of  our  beautiful  grounds  and  the  building  which 
fronts  on  Westow  Street.  Dr.  Armitage  contributed  liberally 
towards  our  Library,  gave  the  large  organ  in  the  Music  Hall, 
built  and  equipped  the  Boys'  Gymnasium,  erected  our  Swimming 
Bath,  and  always  took  the  lead  when  money  was  required. 
Being  practically  blind,  he  thoroughly  understood  my  difficulties,. 
and  consequently  my  special  plans  of  working.  It  is  mainly  due 
to  him,  and  the  generous  aid  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner 
Trust,  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  organizing  and  per- 
fecting our  plans  and  methods  for  educating  and  training  the 
Blind.  Without  Dr.  Armitage,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
would  never  have  been  founded. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  for  the  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  Children,  held  in  London,  July,  1902,  by 
F.  J.  Campbell,  L.L.D.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 


IN      1784,    Valentine    Hauy    commenced    the     first  \ 

printing     in    raised  characters    for    the  blind,  and  j 

founded   in   Paris   the  "  Institution    Nationale   des  ] 

Jeunes  Aveugles."     The  work  of  Hauy,  the  great  | 

apostle   of   the  blind,    was  taken  up    by   Mr.    Gall,    of  ; 
Edinburgh ;     Mr.   Alston,  of  Glasgow ;     Dr.    Howe,   of 

Boston ;   Mr.  Friedlander,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  i 

The  following  were  the  first  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  :  School  lor  the  Indigent  Blind,  ; 
Liverpool,  1791  ;  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  ] 
Edinburgh,  1793  ;  Bristol  School,  1793  ;  School  for  i 
the  Indigent  Blind,  Southwark  (now  moved  to  Leather- 
head),  1799;  Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin,  1810;  ! 
Glasgow  Asylum  and  School,  1827  ;  Wilberforce  i 
School,  York,  1833  ;  Henshaw's  Asylum,  Manchester,  j 
1839;  School  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  1848.  There  | 
are  now  63  schools  and  workshops  for  the  blind  in  ' 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  day  j 
classes  under  the   School  Boards. 

In    1868,    Dr.    Armitage    being   aware   of   the   great      British  and       ' 
improvements  which  had  been  made  in   the  education  ^f'^e'sn  Blind 

'^  _  Associaticn 

of  the  blind    in   other   countries,    founded    the    British 

and    Foreign    Blind   Association.       "  This    Association  : 

was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  ! 

and    employment    of   the    blind,    by   ascertaining   what  ^ 

had   been    done   in    these    respects    in    this    and   other  \ 

countries,    by     endeavouring     to     supply     deficiencies  I 
where  these  were  found  to   exist,   and    by   attempting 
to  bring  about  greater  harmony  of  action  between  the 


different  existing  schools  and  institutions. ""'=  During 
the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  dene. 

Free  Education.  All  children  have  a  right  to  instruction.  The 
children  of  the  rich  are  sure  to  get  it,  and  the  public 
is  bound,  alike  by  duty  and  interest,  to  see  that  none 
lack  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  England,  though  one 
of  the  last  countries  to  acknowledge  this  claim,  has 
granted  free  Elementary  Education,  and  let  us  hope 
when  Secondary  Education  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  wish  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  will  be  realized — 
that  "  the  ladder  of  education  shall  beset  up  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  grades  of  society,  and  no  one 
that  has  once  set  his  foot  on  it,  shall  be  prevented 
from  climbing  as  high  as  he  has  strength  and  nerve 
to  cHmb." 

ciaimofBiind  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  urge  the  claim 
of  blind  children  to  a  full  share  of  the  means  of 
instruction  which  the  public  accords  to  all  the  young. 
They  have  even  a  stronger  claim  than  other 
children,  because  they  start  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  race  of  life  ;  because  they  carry  a  burden  in  their 
infirmity ;  because  they  come  mostly  of  poor  and 
humble  parents ;  and  because,  without  special 
instruction  and  training,  they  are  almost  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  a  public  sharge.  They, 
more  than  any  others,  need  instruction.  More  than 
all  others  they  have  a  claim  upon  the  public  for  it, 
because,  without  it,  they  are  doomed  not  only  to 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  darkness,  but  to  certain 
dependence.  The  burden  of  their  support  keeps  their 
family  poor,  and  upon  the  death  of  their  parents  they 
almost  surely  fall  upon  the  public  for  maintenance. 
We  must  not  consider  the  cheapest  and  easiest  method 
of  furnishing  this  education,  but  determine  the  most 
efficient  plan  for  preparing  these  children  to  become 
in  after  life,  active,  independent  men  and  women. 
There  are  many  seeing  persons  with  little  education, 
who  are  still  useful  citizens,  and  successful  in  various 

*  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  (1871). 
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industries,   but   an    uneducated^blind    person   is    utterly  \ 

helpless,    and   must    become    dependent.     The  ideal  at  i 

which  we  should   aim   is  well  expressed  by   a    Scotch  .] 

writer.       "  By     education,     we     mean     the     training  i 

of  a    man    with    a    view    to    make    him    all    he    can  i 

become.     The   education  of  a  child  is   the  bringing  of  i 

him  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure,  that  when  he  is 
a  man,  he  will  fulfil  his  true,  life,  not  merely  as  an 
industrial  worker,  but  his  own  personal  life  as  a 
citizen  through  his  work  and  citizenship.  The  ethical 
end  of  education  must  be  considered  not  only  from 
the   point    of  view    of  the   growth    of    the    mind    but  ; 

the  growth  of  the  body."     [Laurie.)  .• 

With  blind  children  Physical  Training  is  fundamental  ;  - 

it   must    form    the  basis   of  all   development.  j 

The  surroundings  of  the  blind  do  not  favour  the  Physical 
development  of  activity,  self-reliance  and  independence.  "mmg 
Parents   and    friends    find    it    easier    to    attend    to    the  • ' 

wants  and  requirements   of   their    blind   children,  than  I 

to  teach  them   to  be   self-helpful  in  the  common    acts  \ 

of  every-day  life.     Among  the  poor,  the  mother,  busy  j 

from  morning  till   night,  is   thankful  if  her  little   bhnd  - 

child     will    sit     still    z.nd.    thus     keep    out    of  danger.  ' 

Among  the  rich,  a  mistaken  kindness  leads  the 
friends  to  guard  every  movement,  and  prevent  physical  ' 

exertion.     As  a  rule   the  vitality  of  the  blind  is  much  ; 

below  the  average  vitahty  of  seeing  persons,  and  any  ' 

system    of   education    which    does   not    recognise    and  j 

overcome  this  defect  will  be   a  failure.     It   is    the  lack  1 

of  energy  and    determination,    not  ^  the    want    of  sight,    that  I 

causes  so  many  failures  among  the  blind.     "  Since  physical  j 

training  aims  at  perfecting  the  body  as  an  instrument,  j 

and   rendering    it     the    willing,    prompt    and     efficient  j 

servant  of  an  intelligent  mind  and  a  sensitive  soul, 
it    cannot   be   gainsaid    that    physical    training   lies    at  j 

the   foundation    of  mental   and    moral    training.       The  i 

success  or  failure    of   our  physical    training,    therefore,  i 

does  not  relate  merely  to   the    size   or  strength  of  the  : 

muscles,  but  is  measured  in  part  by  our   achievements  | 

in  the  domain  of  mind  and  of  conduct."  [E.  M.  Havtwell.)  I 


The  principles  underlying  physical  training  deserve 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  who  have  a 
practical  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  Its  aims  should  be  recrea^ve, 
hygienic,  educative  and  remedial.  Physical  training 
should  include  games  for  children,  athletic  sports, 
gymnastics  or   whatever    develops  motor  ability. 

The  resiilts  which  should  be  secured  by  such  a 
system  are  briefly  these  :  "  Easy  and  graceful  carriage 
of  the  head  and  limbs,  a  bread,  deep,  capacious 
chest,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs  shall  have  full 
and  regular  play,  square  shoulders,  a  straight  back, 
fully  developed  limbs,  and  the  power  to  execute 
with  ease  and  precision  such  movements  as  are  involved 
in  habitual  actions,  and  in  simple  exercises  calling 
for  strength  and  skill."  The  following  are  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  these  results  can  be  secured. 
The  pupils  should  have  regular  training  in  a  gymnasium, 
and  the  course  should  include  various  kinds  of  mass 
and    apparatus  work. 

But  class  training  does  not  supply  the  needed 
recreative  element.  We  should  endeavour  to  give 
young  blind  children  that  spontaneous  activity  and 
love  of  play  which  is  the  universal  impulse  of  all 
healthy  seeing  children.   . 

The  first  requisite  is  a  suitable  playground,  specially 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  blind.  Besides  a 
free  space  where  they  can  run  and  play,  it  should 
have  a  supply  of  swings,  tilts,  jumping-boards,  stilts, 
char-a-bancs,  skittle-alleys,  etc.  Any  game  that  allows 
of  sides  being  taken  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment, 
and  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  play.  The  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  various  competitions 
as  walking,  running,  jumping,  leap-frog,  sack-racing, 
barre-a-pied,  shot-pitching,   tug-of-war,   etc. 

Cycling,  rowing,  swimming,  and  roller  skating  are 
not  only  beneficial,  but  most  enjoyable. 
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The  subjects  in  the  School  curriculum  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupils,  but  I  would  place  first,  those  which  cultivate 
the  powers  of  observation  and  the  perceptive  faculties. 
Object  lessons  or  Nature  Study  should  have  a  large 
share  of  attention.  Few  people  reaHse  that  a  blind 
child  knows  nothing  of  the  size,  shape  and  appearance 
of  common  objects  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
arm.  When  you  have  once  shown  him  how  to  learn 
their  characteristics,  he  will  go  on  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  surroundings  unaided  by  a  teacher. 
Again  a  careful  drill  in  mental  arithmetic  combining 
accuracy  with  rapidity  is  essential.  A  good  command 
of  English  should  be  cultivated  by  frequent  exercises 
in  composition,  and  by  committing  passages  of  standard 
prose  and  poetry.  In  his  Secondary  Course,  the  choice 
of  subjects  must  depend  upon  his  future  career. 
Above  all  stimulate  a  love  of  good  reading,  it  will  be 
a  help  and  solace  through  life. 

Besides  a  good  general  education,  the  blind  must 
have  careful  and  detailed  training  in  some  handicraft 
or  thorough  preparation  for  some  profession.  The 
trades  and  professions  open  to  them  are  few,  and  if 
they  fail  in  one  of  these,  they  cannot  turn  quickly  to 
some  ether  line  of  work.  Those  who  have  charge  of 
their  education  should  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in  this  and  other 
countries  in  order  to  decide  wisely  in  regard  to  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  each  pupil  should  be 
prepared.  It  may  be  some  kind  of  handicraft,  piano- 
forte-tuning, school-teaching,  or  the  profession  of 
music  ;  the  talent  and  ability  of  each  child  should  be 
carefully  considered  before  finally  deciding  his  future 
occupation.  The  failure  to  give  the  blind  a  practical 
education  often  means  to  him,  dependence  for  life. 

From  the  earliest  years,  manual  dexterity  should 
be  cultivated  by  Kindergarten  work,  modelling,  sewing, 
knitting,  aud  slojd.  If  you  wait  until  the  pupil  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  the 
hands  and  fingers  strength,  or  overcome  the  awkward 
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manner  in  which  manual  work  is  often  attempted  by 
the  untrained  bUnd.  Early  manual  training  cultivates 
the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity  to  the  body, 
and  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for  pianoforte 
playing,  pianoforte-tuning  and  handicrafts. 

Music  in  its  various  branches,  when  properly  taught, 
is  the  best  and  most  lucrative  employment  for  the 
blind.  To  become  successful  in  the  profession,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  blind  to  have  opportunities  of 
instruction,  practice,  study  and  hearing  music  equal 
to  those  afforded  the  seeing,  with  whom  they  will 
have  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  If  the  blind 
musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic 
musical  instruction  in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and 
good  instruction  will  avail  little  unless  the  practice 
is  under  constant  and  judicious  supervision.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  it  is  extravagant  to  employ  the 
best  teachers  for  poor  blind  children.  But  it  is  more 
extravagant  to  spend  money  in  a  way  that  unfits 
rather  than  fits  them  for  useful  independence.  The 
musical  instruction  in  its  several  branches  of  harmony, 
pianoforte,  organ  and  vocal  culture,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  mind,  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This  is  the  only 
possible  method  by  which  musical  training  can  be 
made  of  practical  use  to  the  blind. 

The  indirect  instruction  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  direct.  The  pupils  should  be  surrounded 
by  a  musical  atmosphere.  The  Royal  Normal  College 
was  located  at  Norwood,  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  profit  by  the  great  musical  advantages  presented 
in  the  varied  programmes  of  high-class  music  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  also  attend  many  concerts 
in  London.  In  these  rehearsals  and  concerts  they 
have  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the 
standard  works  of  all  the  great  masters,  and  hearing 
performances  by  distinguished  artistes  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  blind  music  teacher  or  organist 
must  have  a  well-disciplined  mind,  capable  of  analys- 
ing and  dealing  with  music  from  an  intellectural 
point    of    view.       If    the    mental    faculties    have    not 
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been  developed  and  thoroughly  disciplined,  the  |blind 
musician,  however  well  he  may  play  or  sing,  will  be 
a  failure  as  a  teacher.  The  musical  instruction  must 
be  more  thorough,  more  analytical,  more  comprehen- 
sive than  corresponding  instruction  given  to  seeing 
persons. 

Pianoforte-tuning    is   an    excellent    employment    for      Pianoforte 

Tuning. 

the  blind,  and  one  in  which  they  have  certain 
advantages.  Many  can  be  trained  to  become 
successful  pianoforte-tuners,  when  they  have  reached 
an  age  that  renders  training  for  the  profession  of 
music  impossible.  The  seeing  who  excel  in  the 
business,  go  through  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  one 
must  give  the  blind  even  more  careful  preparation. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  blind 
person  to  one  thousand  seeing  persons,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  educate  the  community  to  discriminate 
between  competent  and  incompetent  blind  workmen. 
A  man  possessing  sight  may  do  his  work  badly,  yet 
this  would  not  prevent  another  seeing  man  from 
getting  employment.  If  a  blind  man  attempts  to 
tune  or  repair  a  piano  and  fails  to  give  satisfaction, 
it  is  then  impossible  for  another  blind  man,  however 
capable,  to  secure  work  in  that  vicinity.  Therefore 
the  blind  who  wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte-tuners 
must  not  despise  the  drudgery  of  small  details ;  they 
must  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  and  fit  themselves 
for  practical  business.  They  must  work  a  number 
of  hours  daily  under  suitable  tuition  for  several  years. 
After  a  careful  examination,  every  duly  qualified 
tuner  should  be  furnished  with  an  official  certificate, 
and  tuners  who  cannot  take  the  required  examinations 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  the  public. 


Certificates. 


From    the   first    day   the    pupil    enters   school    until 
he   finishes  his  course  of  training,  care  must  be  taken 
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to  implant  business  habits.  Blind  children  are  allowed 
to  be  idle  and  helpless  at  home ;  they  do  not  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  time,  and  in  after  years 
this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  inculate. 
Having  drifted  through  childhood  they  are  content 
to  drift  through  life.  The  important  habits  of 
punctuahty,  regularity,  and  precision  should  be 
cultivated  in  all  the  arrangements  and  requirements. 
Each  day  should  have  its  fixed  exercises,  and  the 
pupils  should  understand,  whatever  their  previous 
habits,  that  an  appointed  day  and  hour  mean  exactly 
what  their  names  imply,  and  not  the  next  day  or 
hour  or  some  apparently  more  convenient  season. 
In  the  Royal  Normal  College,  pupils  rise  and  go  to 
bed,  classes  come  and  go,  lessons  are  set  and  recited, 
compositions  and  written  exercises  are  required  and 
demanded,  with  a  regularity  that  is  practically 
unfailing.  This  decision  appeals  to  the  instinct  of 
order  that  exists  in  every  human  being,  and  helps  to 
develop  it  to  the  degree  necessary  to  resist  the 
temptations  and  obstacles  that  are  often  allowed  to 
smother  it ;  and  it  gives  the  possessor  the  pleasure 
that  always  accompanies  prompt  and  regular  per- 
formance of  duty.  So,  too,  of  many  other 
matters,  in  which  exactness  is  an  element,  and  which 
make  up  those  business  habits  which  are  of  such 
importance  both  to  the  individual  and  his  friends. 
The  pupils  are  trained  to  business  habits,  a  thing  of 
more  importance  to  their  future  success,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  their  employers  and  associates,  than  any 
one  accomplishment  or  branch  of  learning. 

Boarding-  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  blind  child  gains  more 

Schools  versus 

Day  Classes,  independence  if  kept  at  home  and  educated  m  a  school 
with  the  seeing.  This  theory  is  not  verified  by 
practical  experience.     At  home,  its  blindness  makes  the 
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child  an  exception  ;  it  usually  takes  little  or  no  part  in 
the  active  duties  of  every-day  life.  As  a  rule,  it  grows 
up  helpless  and  dependent.  Many  blind  children  of  ten 
and  twelve  cannot  dress  or  feed  themselves,  and  I  have 
known  young  men  of  eighteen  who  could  not  finish 
their  own  toilettes.  Again,  in  a  class  of  seeing  children, 
the  blind  member  is  treated  as  an  exception.  The 
memory  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
faculties,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  recites  in 
certain  subjects  causes  it  to  make  a  false  estimate  of 
its  attainments.  The  fundamental  principles  in  difierent 
branches  are  imperfectly  understood,  from  the  failure  to 
follow  the  illustrations  of  the  teacher.  Jn  the  play- 
grounds a  few  irrepressibles  join  in  the  active  games, 
but  most  of  the  blind  children  prefer  a  quiet  corner. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
Institutional  life  for  seeing  children,  and  the  boarding- 
out  system  has  ardent  advocates.  The  former  may 
have  its  drawbacks,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  over- 
come, and  that  a  boarding  school  is  the  best  for  blind 
children.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  reduce  the  evils  of 
segregation  to  a  minimum.  At  the  Royal  Normal 
College  we  have  a  number  of  buildings  :  a  house  for  the 
youngest  girls,  and  another  for  the  youngest  boys ;  one 
each  for  the  Intermediate  boys  and  girls,  and  again  one 
each  for  the  elder  male  and  female  students.  The 
pupils  are  arranged  to  form  a  society  of  families,  in 
which  enthusiastic  teachers  by  their  personal  influence 
are  constantly  cultivating  the  manners  of  the  pupils, 
calling  out  iheir  affections,  and  raising  their  moral 
tone.  There  should  be  an  earnest  endeavour,  not 
merely  to  train  the  intellectual,  musical  or  technical 
capabilities  of  the  pupils,  but  to  develop  all  the  powers 
essential  to  an  active,  useful,  happy  manhood  or 
womanhood.  The  first  effort  should  be  to  awaken 
within   every  child  true   and   earnest   aspirations,  and 
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make  him  feel  that  with  God's  help  he  has  the  power 
to  act  a  useful  part  among  his  fellow  men. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  the  blind  an  education  that 
is  not  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  profession  or  trade  they 
will  have  to  follow.  A  good  education  is  usually  a 
blind  man's  only  capital,  it  must  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  given  the  seeing  with  whom  he  will 
have  to  compete.  In  order  to  obtain  efficiency  with 
economy  there  should  be  more  co-operation.  According 
to  the  census  there  are  about  2,000  blind  children  of 
school  age  and  2,500  School  Boards.  The  School 
Boards,  or  Education  Department,  should  adopt  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  provide  for  well  -  graded 
properly  classified  schools  where  the  blind  child  can 
obtain  an  education  that  will  fit  him  for  some  future 
work.  Much  of  the  best  instruction  for  blind  children 
must  be  given  orally,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  if 
we  can  take  the  children  in  sufficiently  large  numbers 
to  grade  them  well,  we  can  afford  to  employ  the  best 
teachers.  Large  playgrounds,  gymnasia,  well-equipped 
technical  shops,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best 
school  apparatus  should  be  provided.  A  few  items 
will  show  the  expensive  character  of  embossed  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind.  Altliough  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  has  striven  for  many 
years. to  improve  and  cheapen  books  and  apparatus 
for  the  blind,  they  are  still  costly,  compared  with  those 
used  by  the  seeing.  Let  me  give  a  few  comparative 
figures  in  regard  to  the  most  elementary  school-books 
and  apparatus,  and  it  will  prove  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation all  along  the  line.  Nelson's  4th  Reader  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  seeing  child  for  1/6,  for 
the  blind  child  it  costs  7/6;  Nelson's  5th  Eeader,  2/-, 
against  10/- ;  Wood's  Natural  History  Reader,  1/2, 
against  12/- ;  Elementary  Geography,  8d.,  against  6/8 ; 
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Swinton's  Outlines  of  World's  History,  4/-,  against 
24/- ;  Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  6/6  • 
against  33/6 ;  Macmillan's  Science  Primers,  gd.  for 
the  sighted,  and  from  4/6  to  6/-  for  the  blind.  The 
Bible  Society  has  done  much  to  cheapen  the  Scriptures 
tor  the  blind,  yet  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  braille  costs  £^.  What  corresponds  to  pen,  ink 
and  copy-book,  4/3  ;  the  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
slate  and  pencil,  7/3.  We  will  take  one  or  two 
samples  from  our  lending  library,  "  The  Curiosity 
Shop,"  '•'  Little  Dorrit,"  or  "  John  Halifax,"  costs  for 
the  sighted,  from  i/ii  to  3/9;  for  the  blind,  from  3 
to  6  guineas.  If  music  is  taught  a  liberal  supply 
of  pianos  and  organs  is  a  necessity.  All  this  means 
a  large  outlay,  but  it  must  be  incurred  if  a  good 
percentage  of  the  blind  are  to  be  made  independent 
and  self-sustaining. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  one  or  two  Boards  have  intermarriage 
established  Schools  for  the  Deaf  Mute  and  the  Blind 
in  the  same  building.  This  plan  was  tried  in  America, 
but  has  been  given  up  in  most  of  the  States.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  of  proper  classification  with  small 
numbers,  blind  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same 
classes.  The  acquaintances  then  made  lead  to  intimacy 
in  later  years,  and  foster  intermarriage  among  the  Blind. 
Intermarriage  among  the  blind  is  a  calamity  both  for 
them  and  for  their  children  ;  some  who  might  have 
been  successful  business  men  are  to-day  begging  in 
the  streets,  in  consequence  of  intermarriage. 


A  National  Scheme  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
which  has  for  its  object  to  make  them  a  self-sustain- 
ing class,  should  include  Kindergarten  Schools  for 
children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age ;  Preparatory 
Schools  from  eight  to  eleven ;  Intermediate  Schools 
from   eleven   to   fourteen.      At   fourteen   an   intelligent 
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opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  future  career 
of  the  pupils.  They  will  fall  naturally  into  the  following 
categories :  (a)  A  certain  number  will  succeed  better 
in  handicraft  than  in  any  other  calling,  and  should  be 
drafted  into  a  suitable  mechanical  school  ;  (b)  A  few 
will  have  special  gifts  for  general  business,  and  should 
be  educated  accordingly  ;  (c)  A  few  will  have  the 
ability  and  ambition  to  prepare  for  the  University, 
Classification  ^"d  the  Special  College  should  afford  them  the  most 
thorough  preparation  for  the  University  Examinations; 
(d)  Some  will  have  the  necessary  calent,  combined 
with  the  requisite  character  and  industry  to  succeed 
in  the  musical  profession  ;  in  addition  to  a  liberal 
education,  these  should  have  musical  instruction  equal 
to  that  given  to  the  seeing,  in  the  best  Schools  of 
Music ;  (e)  Some  may  achieve  excellent  success  as 
pianoforte  tuners,  and  in  the  Pianoforte  Tuning  School, 
strict  business  habits  should  be  cultivated,  and  the 
same  attention  to  work  required,  as  is  demanded  of 
seeing  workmen  in  well-regulated  pianoforte  factories. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  Government  should  grant 
students  who  wish  to  follow  music  or  other  professions, 
a  course  of  Secondary  Education  for  at  least  six 
years,  and  provide  a  thorough  course  of  Technical 
Training  for  the  Blind  who  will  have  to  depend  upon 
Handicrafts. 

In  every  school  or  class  there  will  be  a  certain 
defectile"  number  of  young  blind  children,  who,  from  neglect, 
Blind  Children,  ^^j^j-  Qf  food,  or  Other  causes,  are  feeble  in  body  and 
defective  in  intellect ;  such  children  are  a  great  burden 
in  any  class  or  school,  and  require  special  treatment 
and  instruction.  Educational  authorities  throughout 
the  country  should  unite  and  have  one  or  two  schools 
in  a  healthful  locality  for  mentally  defective  blind 
children. 

Higher  Qne    great    effort    must    be   to   lift    the   blind   from 

Standard  .   ° 

necessary,      pauperism.       As    soon    as    they    enter    a    school,    all 
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semblance  of  pauper  origin  should  be  removed.     They 

mu-t  be  inspired  with  a   desire    for   independence   and 

a  belief  in  its  possibility.       In  the  public   mind,  blind-  I 

ness    has    been    so    long   and    closely    associated    with  ^ 

dependence  and  pauperism,  that  Schools  for  the  Blind,  ' 

even  the  most  progressive,  have  been  regarded,  hither-  ; 

to,  as  Asylums,  rather  than  educational  establishments.  : 

A    sad    mistake   in    the   training   of   the   blind,    is    the  I 

lack  of  an  earnest  effort  to  improve  their  social  condi-  \ 

tion.      Whenever    pupils    in    Institutions    are    treated,  ', 

and    habitually    spoken    of,    as    poor,    indigent,    blind  j 

children,  a  feeling  of   semi-pauperism    is    fostered,  and  ] 

when  the    blind   leave    such    Institutions    they    become 

paupers  in  reality.     The  fact  that  their  education    has  i 

been  left  to  charity,  has  helped  to   keep    them    in    the  j 

ranks  of  dependents.       Unless  you  plead  for    them    as  ! 

the  Indigent  Blind  and  draw  a  strong  picture  of  their  ] 

helplessness  and  misery  it  is   difficult    to   obtain   funds  i 

for  carrying  on  the  work.  j 

j 
Parliament,    in    1893,    passed    an    Act    providing    for   Education  Act 

of  1893. 

the  elementary  education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  children. 
The  promoters  of    the  Act  thought  they  were  conferr-  ; 

ing    a   favour    by    extending    the    age    for    Elementary  j 

Education  to    sixteen  :  they    did    not    realize  that    the  j 

School  Authorities,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  would 
keep  the  blind  children  in  day  centres,  as  they  are 
termed,  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  lack  of  suitable 
playgrounds,  Gynasium,  Manual  training  and  Musical 
instruction  often  prevents  successful  work  in   after  life.  | 

At    sixteen    years    of    age    it    is  too    late   to   begin    a  I 

course   of    musical    training    which    will    prepare     the  ^ 

blind  boy  or  girl  for  useful  independence.  '  j 

—  -i 

I  appeal  to  this  Congress  to  use  its  influence  with      secondary      , 

^^  °  Education.        I 

the    Government  to   secure    Secondary    Education   for  1 

the  Blind,  and  have  it  begin  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  I 
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I  hope  the  Government  will  grant  six  years  of 
Secondary  Education,  not  only  for  those  who  have 
good  mental  power  and  musical  ability,  but  a  thorough 
course  of  Technical  Training  for  those  who  must 
afterwards      depend      on      some      handicraft.  Also 

mechanical  training  for  those  who  become  blind  later 
in  life. 

^**oth^r^ '"  The  United  Kingdom  stands  almost  alone  in 
allowing  the  education  of  the  blind  to  depend  upon 
charity.  In  the  United  States,  each  State  Govern- 
ment not  only  makes  liberal  provision  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind,  but  provides 
grounds,  buildings,  and  a  complete  equipment  in 
all  departments.  Although  it  costs  much  more  per 
capita,  from  £^o  to  ;^6o  per  annum,  the  blind  are 
as  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  education  as 
the  seeing.  The  general  Government  of  the  United 
States  appropriates  $10,000  per  annum  for  printing 
embossed  books  for  the  blind.  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Eussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  the  English  Colonies  provide 
by  taxation  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  I  trust 
the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  equal  provision  will  be 
made  for  all  the  bhnd  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  conclusion,  I  move,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Congress,  the  Act  of  1893  should  be  amended  and 
terminate  the  Elementary  Education  of  blind  children 
at  fourteen  ;  and  that  the  Government  should  grant 
six  years  of  Secondary  Education,  not  only  for  those 
who  have  good  mental  power  and  musical  ability,  but 
a  thorough  course  of  Technical  Training  for  those 
who  must  afterwards  depend  on  some  handicraft. 
Also  Mechanical  Training  for  those  who  become  blind 
later  in  life. 


THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  OF 
THE  BLIND, 


BY 


DR.    F.   J.    CAMPBELL, 

Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  iqth  century,  Peter  Henry  Ling  in 
Sweden,  and  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  in  Germany,  were 
endeavouring  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  Physical 
Education.  When  Ling  first  proposed  to  the  Government  his 
scheme  for  a  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  he  met  with  ridicule 
and  scorn.  "  We  have,"  replied  the  Minister,  "jugglers,  acrobats, 
and  rope-dancers  enough,  without  burdening  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  on  their  account."  Undiscouraged,  Ling  persisted  in  his 
efforts,  and  in  1814  a  Royal  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  was 
opened  in  Stockholm.  Three  years  earlier  in  a  pine  forest  on 
the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  Jahn  opened  the  Gymnasium  which 
became  the  Alma  Mater  of  all  gymnasia  afterwards  established 
in  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  these  two  enthusiasts,  there  was  a  period 
of  comparative  neglect  until  about  the  year  1840.  Since  i860 
there  has  been  constant  growth  and  development,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  finds  physical  training  an 
important  factor  in  all  educational  schemes  for  the  seeing,  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Recently  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  best  methods  of  increasing  physical  training 
in  Scotland.  Gymnastics  and  Drill  enter  into  the  curricula  of 
Board  Schools  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  the  attention  given  to 
athletic  games  in  the  public  schools  of  England  is  proverbial. 
In  many  preparatory  schools,  the  pupils  have  not  only  drill  and 
gymnastics,  but  are  compelled  to  be  present  every  half  holiday 
during  the  term,  to  take  part  in  cricket,  football,  hockey  and 
other  games,  while  the  masters  are  on  the  field  to  superintend 
and  take  the  lead  in  the  sports. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  moral,  mental  and  physical  training, 
each  and  all,  aim  at  developing  the  power  of  action,  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  of  acting  intelligently, 
so  that  action  and  the  ends  of  action  shall  be  adapted  to  each 
other ;  of  acting  with  the  greatest  economy  of  force ;  i.e.  so 
that  energy  shall  not  be  wasted  in  purposeless,  roundabout,  self- 
defeating  movements.  This  suggests  closer  relations  between 
physical,  mental  and  moral  training  than  are  usually  recognised 
by  teachers.  Since  physical  training  aims  at  perfecting  the  body 
as  an  instrument,  and  rendering  it  the  willing,  prompt  and 
efficient  servant  of  an  intelligent  mind  and  sensitive  soul,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  physical  training  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  mental  and  moral  training.      The   success   or  failure   of  our 


physical  training,  therefore,  does  not  relate  merely  to  the  size 
or  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  is  measured  in  part  by  our 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  mind  and  of  conduct." 

This  corresponds  with  the  ideal  of  education  as  set  forth  by 
a  Scotch  writer. 

"  By  education  we  mean  the  training  of  a  man,  with  a  view 
to  make  him  all  he  can  become.  The  education  of  a  child  is  the 
bringing  of  him  up  in  such  a  way,  as  to  secure,  that  when  he  is 
a  man,  he  will  fulfil  his  true  life,  not  merely  as  an  industrial 
worker,  but  his  own  personal  life  as  a  citizen  through  his  work 
and  citizenship.  The  ethical  end  of  education  must  be  considered 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  growth  of  the  mind,  but 
the  growth  of  the  body." 

If  physical  training  is  necessary  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  seeing,  how  much  more  important  must  it  be  for  the 
Blind  ?  Shall  ihey  be  handicapped  with  feebleness,  awkwardness 
and  helplessness  in  addition  to  blindness  ? 

The  surroundings  of  the  Blind  do  not  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  activity,  self-reliance  and  independence.  Parents  and 
fritnds  find  it  easier  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of 
their  blind  children  than  to  teach  them  to  be  self-helpful  in  the 
common  acts  of  every-day  life.  Among  the  poor,  the  mother, 
busy  from  morning  till  night,  is  thankful  if  her  little  blind  child 
will  sit  still,  and  thus  keep  out  of  danger.  Among  the  rich,  a 
mistaken  kindness  leads  the  friends  to  guard  every  movement, 
and  prevent  physical  exertion.  As  a  rule,  the  vitality  of  the 
Blind  is  much  below  the  average  vitality  of  seeing  persons,  and 
any  system  of  education  which  does  not  recognise  and  try  to 
overcome  that  defect  will  be  a  failure.  It  is  the  lack  of  energy 
and  determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  causes  so  many 
failures  among  the  Blind.  Even  if  a  blind  person  becomes  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a  good  musician,  a  skilled  mechanic,  who 
will  employ  him  if  he  is  timid,  awkward  and  helpless.-"  He 
must  have  faith  in  his  own  capabilities,  and  be  able  to  inspire 
confidence  in  others.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Blind  in  remunerative  positions,  and  it  can  only  be 
overcome  by  giving-  the  blind  person  a  training  equal  to  the 
seeing,  Avith  whom  he  has  to  compete,  and  an  activity  equal  to 
all  requirements. 

By  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Blind  who 
are  leading  lives  of  usefulness  are  those  who  have  not  allowed 
their  blindness  to  debar  them  from  physical  activity.  Professor 
Fawcett,  in  his  able  addresses  on  Blindness,  repeatedly  bore 
testimony  to  this  fundamental  truth.  The  late  Right  Hon.  A  J. 
Mundella,  when  taking  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  our  Fawcett 
Memorial,  stated  : — "  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  Blind  Educa- 


tion  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best 
blind  schools,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  country  where  physical 
education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed  as  in 
England.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  it  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  Blind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that — 
it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  education  and  all  success  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Blind,  because,  without  confidence,  courage  and 
determination  to  go  about  freely  in  the  world,  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  for  a  blind  person,  and  that  confidence  and  courage 
are  given  by  the  playground  and  gymnasium.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playgrounds  of  our 
public  schools,  and  success  in  the  education  of  the  Blind  is  to  be 
won  in  their  gymnasia  and  playgrounds." 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair 
said  :— "  There  is  a  faculty  which  comes  to  the  intelligent  Blind 
which  almost  compensates  them  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and  is  what 
I  will  call  intro-reception,  which  means  the  power  of  taking 
outward  objects  and  picturing  them  on  the  brain,  and  that 
faculty  to  an  intelligent  blind  person  becomes  almost  a  substi- 
tute for  sight,  as  they  are  able,  by  description  of  the  things 
around,  to  believe  that  they  see  the  objects.  I  say  intelligent 
Blind,  because  those  who  are  not  intelligent  have  not  that 
faculty  in  so  great  a  degree  ;  in  order  to  produce  it,  there  must 
be  two  kinds  of  training — physical  training  and  mental  training. 
The  physique  of  the  Blind  is  generally  about  a  quarter  less  than 
that  of  seeing  persons,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  over  the 
disability  of  the  body  which  causes  a  great  obstruction  to  the 
mental  training.  Physical  education  should  form  an  important 
part  in  any  Institution  for  the  training  of  the  Blind.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Mundella  that,  if  Mr.  Fawcett  could  have  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  how  he  wished  his  memory  preserved,  nothing 
would  have  gratified  him  so  much  as  to  have  it  preserved  by 
providing  means  for  physical  training." 

The  principles  underlying  physical  training  deserve  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  all  who  have  a  practical  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Its  aims  should 
be  recreative,  hygienic,  educative  and  remedial.  Physical 
training  should  include  games  for  children,  athletic  sports, 
gymnastics  or  whatever  develops  motor  ability. 

The  results  which  should  be  secured  by  such  a  system  are 
briefly  these,  "  Easy  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  head  and  limbs, 
a  broad,  deep,  capacious  chest,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs  shall 
have  full  and  regular  play,  square  shoulders,  a  straight  back, 
fully  developed  limbs,  and  the  power  to  execute  with  ease  and 
precision  such  movements  as  are  involved  in  habitual  actions, 
and  in  simple  exercises  calling  for  strength  and  skill." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  these 


results  can  be  secured.  The  Pupils  should  have  regular  training 
in  a  Gymnasium,  and  the  course  should  include  various  kinds  of 
mass  and  apparatus  work.  Our  Gymnasium,  one  of  the  many 
gifts  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  combines  the  best  features 
of  Swedish,  German,  English  and  American  apparatus. 

But  class  training  does  not  supply  the  needed  recreative 
element.  "  Recreative  games  excite  emulation  among  children, 
encourage  their  initiative  power  and  accustom  them  to  rapid 
and  energetic  action.  They  also  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
forming  individual  character.  They  promote  good  temper,  self- 
reliance,  courage  under  defeat,  promptness  and  rapid  judgment." 

We  should  endeavour  to  give  young  blind  children  that 
spontaneous  activity  and  love  of  play,  which  is  the  universal 
impulse  of  all  healthy  children. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  suitable  playground,  specially  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Blind.  Besides  a  free  space  where  they 
can  run  and  play,  it  should  have  a  supply  of  swings,  tilts, 
jumping-boards,  stilts,  char-a-bancs,  skittle-alleys,  etc.  Any 
game  that  allows  of  sides  being  taken,  adds  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  and  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  play.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  various  competitions  as  walking,  running, 
jumping,  leap-frog,  sack-racing,  barre-a-pied,  shot- pitching, 
tug-of-war,  etc. 

Cycling,  rowing  and  roller-skating  are  not  only  beneficial, 
but  most  enjoyable. 

We  have  multi-cycles  that  carry  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  and  3  riders. 
When  a  team  were  preparing  to  make  the  trip  to  Brighton  and 
back,  they  were  out  for  a  run  every  morning  doing  a  ten-mile 
spin,  and  taking  a  dip  in  the  swimming-bath  before  breakfast. 
Finally  they  made  the  run  to  Brighton  and  back,  100  miles, 
in  loj  hours. 

Swimming  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  nearly  every 
School  for  the  Blind.  If  the  Institution  has  no  swimming-bath, 
the  public  baths  are  usually  available. 

In  our  climate,  we  cannot  depend  upon  ice  for  skating,  but 
roller  skates  can  be  used  in  all  seasons,  and  our  pupils  find  it  a 
.delightful  pastime.  When  there  is  sufficient  snow  for  coasting, 
that  supersedes  all  other  sports.  We  have  two  double  runners, 
each  carrying  seven  besides  the  steersman.  The  meadow  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  the  incline  sufficient  to  give  a 
comfortable  spqed.  At  the  bottom  is  a  turn,  and  the  more 
adventurous- try  to  go  around  the  curve,  when  an  occasional  spill 
seems  to  add  to  the  fun.  While  the  coasting  lasts,  the  entire  day 
is  divided  into  periods,  and  all  the  different  classes  have  a  turn 
on  the  double-runner. 

Another  pleasureable  form  of  exercise  is  an  impromptu 
dance  in  the  Hall  or  Boys'  Gymnasium.  All  our  teachers  and 
matrons  unite  to  give  the  pupils  a  pleasant  evening. 


In  regard  to  the  importance  of  lessons  in  deportment,  I 
quote  the  ftjllowing  from  iJr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  for  many  years 
a  Professor  in  the  College,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music. 

"  Deportment  classes  have  been  found  indispensable  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  Royal  College  of  Music,  therefore 
of  much  more  consequence  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  where 
ease  of  movement,  graceful  walk  and  gesture,  are  of  necessity 
most  difficult  of  acquirement  by  the  students.  The  importance 
of  this  department  of  teaching  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on  ;  its  value  has  been  shewn  in  the  improved  gait  and  bearing 
of  many  of  the  most  awkward  pupils,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Avhatever  occupation  may  be  considered  suitable  for  them, 
deportment  must  be  practised  in  order  to  enable  them  to  move 
freely  and  with  the  confidence  of  equality  amongst  their  sighted 
brethren." 

Our  teachers  lose  no  opportunity  of  joining  exercise  with 
fun.  For  example,  egg-hunting  on  Easter  Monday  is  antici- 
pated by  the  children  with  delight.  Attached  to  each  egg  is  the 
name  of  the  owner  in  Braille,  and  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
next  egg  may  be  found.  The  eggs  are  hidden  far  apart,  and  the 
party  troop  up  and  down,  back  and  forth  through  our  large 
grounds,  often  occupying  several  hours  in  the  search. 

We  have  found  that  gardening  furnishes  pleasure,  instruction 
and  healthy  exercise.  Each  of  the  young  children  has  a  garden 
plot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  mustard  and  cress,  lettuce 
and  radishes  form  a  favorite  crop;  but  most  of  the  gardens  com- 
bine the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  Our  head  gardener  was  much 
amused  at  the  .persistence  of  the  little  girls  in  watering  their 
plants  ;  he  said,  "  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  rains  all  night, 
those  little  girls  are  out  before  breakfast  with  their  watering 
can."  Our  teachers  take  a  special  interest  in  the  gardens,  and 
utilize  them  for  cultivating  the  children's  powers  of  observation. 

An  important  element  in  all  our  physical  exercise  is  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  our  entire  staff.  You  can  never  rouse  the 
dormant  energy,  and  overcome  the  inertia  of  blind  children, 
without  ample  facilities  for  physical  exercises  and  the  constant 
stimulus  of  a  wide-awake,  enthusiastic,  devoted  band  of  workers. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  the  first  twelve  years  of  my 
life  on  a  mountain  farm  in  Tennessee,  under  the  care  of  a  wise 
mother,  who  encouraged  her  blind  boy  to  do  his  full  share  of 
the  work,  and  have  his  full  share  of  the  fun.  To  the  courage 
and  independence  gained  in  boyhood,  I  owe  chiefly  whatever  I 
have  accomplished  in  after  life. 

My  early  experience  has  influenced  all  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Blind.  We  inust  give  the  Blind  an  educa- 
tion that  will  prepare  them  for  active,  useful,  self-reliant,  self- 
respecting  citizenship. 


By  request,  I  append  a  list  of  games  which  are  popular  at 
our  College  : — 


Rope-skipping. 

Hoop. 

Leaping  from  Spring-boards 

Prisoner's  Base  (modified). 

Follow-my-leader 


Tig  or  Toucii. 


Knighits, 

Cock-fighting. 

Tug-of-War,  or  French  and  English 

Leap-frog. 


Children's  Games. 

Hot-pies  (a  variation  of  the  above). 

Foot-and-a-half. 

Hautch    the  Paddock   (severe    on 

clothes). 
Smuggle  the  Key. 
Shep. 

Hide-and-seek. 
St.  Gothard's  Tunnel. 
Simple,  or  the  Endless  Chain. 


Athletic  Games  and  Sports. 


Wheelbarrows. 
Ploughs. 
Chariots. 
Shipwreck. 


Sack-racing. 

Three  and  Four-legged  Racing. 

Pyramids. 

Wrestling. 


Kindergarten   Games. 


FOR    BOYS. 


The  Blacksmith. 
The  Shoemaker. 
The  Cooper. 
Wheelbarrow. 
Scissors-grinder. 
The  Farmer. 

FOR    GIRLS. 

A  Brook  is  Flowing. 

Birdies'  Ball. 

Busy  Children. 

Forget-me-not. 

Go  to  Sleep,  little  Thumb. 

Cradle  Song 

Pansies. 

It  is  Lovely  May. 

Basket  of  Flowers. 


FOR    either    girls    OR    BOYS. 

Thumbs  and   Fingers    say    "Good 

Morning." 
Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine. 
Do  you  know  how  many  Stars. 
The  Pretty  Moon. 
Merry  Brown  Thrush. 
Jack  PVost. 
Five  Little  Squirrels. 
Tommy  Bumble. 
Song  of  the  Weather. 
To  and  Fro. 

Wake,  says  the  Sunshine. 
Come  Little  Leaves. 
And  others. 
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The  following  letters  furnisli  interesting  testimony 
to  the  result  of  the  College   education  and  training : — 

13,  South  Park  Terrace, 

Glasgow. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  writing  you,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Arrol,  regarding  Mr.  Fred  Turner,  one  of  the  old  pupils  in  your  College. 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  organist  in  Wellington  Church  for  17  years.  His 
playing  on  the  organ  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  for  all  these  years 
there  has  not  been  a  single  hitch  in  any  service. 

As  choirmaster  he  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  teacher.  Under  his  training 
the  choir  has  made  marked  improvement.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  and 
loved  by  the  choir  and  the  congregation. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  BLACK,  D.D. 


Aldford  Rectory,  Chester. 

I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  our  organist,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scorah. 

He  has,  as  you  say,  been  here  for  many  years,  six  of  which  I  have  been 
rector  of  the  parish.  I  fear  that  I  can  only  write  of  my  dear  friend,  for 
that  he  is,  in  language  that  will  appear  exaggerated  to  those  who  do  not 
know  him  as  I  know  him. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  as  an  organist  that 
Mr.  Scorah  is  admirable,  but  his  general  influence  in  the  parish  is  beyond 
expression.  There  is  no  work  for  the  general  good  in  which  he  is  not  deeply 
interested,  while  his  sound  Churchmanship  and  his  perfect  manners  are 
exactly  what  are  required  in  a  country  parish  where  Churchmanship  has 
been  slack  and  manners  rough. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  training  of 
choirs  and  their  general  superintendence,  but  I  never  open  my  lips  at  th3 
Aldford  Choir  Practices.  To  be  present  at  these  practices  is  indeed  an 
education.  The  marvellous  skill  and  patience  of  the  man,  the  personal 
devotion  of  the  choir  to  him,  the  deep  reverence  when,  for  example,  we 
are  preparing  for  a  choral  celebration,  the  purity  of  his  enunciation,  the 
quality  of  voice  which  he  produces  from  the  boys,  these  and  many  other 
things  set  him,  to  my  mind,  in  a  class  of  the  very  best  choirmasters  in  the 
Kingdom.  That  he  has  won  a  unique  place  in  this  district  may  be  shown 
from  the  fact  that,  when  we  make  arrangements  for  our  ruridecanal  joint 
choir  festival,  there  is  never  any  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  conductor  and 
trainer  of  the  combined  choirs — of  course,  it  is  Mr.  Scorah.  This  is  a 
theme  on  which  I  could  dilate  at  much  greater  length,  but  that  I  fear  I 
shall  weary  you.  I  can  only  assure  you,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  not  in 
any  one  particular  exaggerated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  GOLDING  LEWIS. 


i8,  Harold  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  experience  we  have  had  of  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  for  several  years 
now,  as  org:anist  at  St.  Andrew's,  has  amply  justified  what  you  said  when 
you  recommended  her  for  the  appointment.  She  has  shown  herself,  as  a 
player,  singularly  conscientious,  capable,  and  sympathetic  ;,  and,  as  a 
teacher  in  training  our  little  choir,  she  has  discovered  quite  marvellous 
aptitude,  intelligence,  freshness  and  politeness.  I  have  had  several  people 
speak  to  me  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  concerning  her  singular  aptness 
as  a  teacher.  I  count  it  a  treat  myself  to  be  present,  as  often  as  I  can,  when 
our  choir  meets  for  practice,  just  that  I  may  observe  the  deft  way  in  which 
she  handles  the  choir,  and  pick  up  some  lessons  in  time,  articulation,  and 
expression  myself. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  anything  to  you  now  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  we  held 
Mr.  Hollins,  but  we  are  doubly  indebted  to  you  that  we  have  obtained  a 
second  good  gift  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lucas  from  the  R.N.C. 

Yours  very  faithfully,  JOHN  G.  TRAIN. 


Camphill,  Paisley. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  my  congregation 
and  myself  with  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Turner,  who  has  been  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Sherwood  for  several  years.  I  am  the  more  ready  to 
do  so,  as  originally  1  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  appointment  of 
a  blind  man.  My  prejudices  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  Mr.  Turner 
has  triumphed  over  his  difficulties  in  a  quite  remarkable  fashion,  so  that 
one  almost  forgets  his  want  of  sight.  As  an  organist,  he  has  complete 
command  of  his  instrument,  and  his  skilful,  realistic  playing  is  greatly 
admired.  His  recollection  of  both  music  and  words,  and  his  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  extraordinarily  good,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way 
handicapped  in  the  arrangement  of  the  service,  As  choirmaster,  Mr. 
Trrneris  also  very  successful,  having  complete  control  over  the  members 
of  his  choir,  and  the  power  of  infusing  into  them  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Since  he  was  appointed,  the  choir  has  reached  a  much 
higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  is  due  almost  entirely  to  his  training. 
I  may  add  that  Mr  Turner  has  given  several  organ  recitals  which  have 
proved  his  ability  to  render  the  most  difficult  music  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

R.  SANGSTER  ANDERSON. 


Wallacetown,  Dundee. 

Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Joshua  S.  Brand  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  competent  expert,  appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  in  my  church,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the  man  and 
his  gifts. 

As  a  musician  he  has  distinct  natural  ability  ;  he  has  been  thoroughly 
educated  and  equipped,  and  experience  has  materially  increased  his 
professional  proficiency. 

He  is  a  good  church  organist,  both  his  selection  and  execution  showing 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  As  a  choirmaster  he  is  intelligent  and 
painstaking,  and  he  invariably  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  and 
among  the  members  of  his  choir.  He  is  an  accomplished  vocalist,  and  is 
most  willing  to  assist  in  every  congregational  enterprise. 

His  character  is  unimpeachable ;  he  is  a  Communicant,  and  personally 
I  have  always  found  him  most  loyal  and  obliging.  He  has  a  wonderful 
memory,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  seems  never  to 
fail  him. 

I  consider  Mr.  Brand  entirely  worthy  of  professional  preferment,  and 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  him. 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL. 


'  St.  Andrew's,  Waterloo. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  professional  work 
of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  organist,  M'Cheyne  Church,  Dundee.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  conducting  the  services  in 
M'Cheyne  Church,  and  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  congrega- 
tion when  I  say  that  we  regarded  his  work  as  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Not  only  is  he  a  skilful  musician,  but  he  is  also  a  most 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  His  work  as  a 
choirmaster  was  equally  successful,  being  characterised  by  the  utmost 
carefulness,  which,  however,  never  degenerated  into  nagging  orquerulous- 
ness.  His  relations  with  the  minister,  choir,  and  members  of  the 
congregation  have  always  been  most  agreeable.  In  leaving  Dundee  for  a 
new  sphere  of  labour,  one  of  my  keenest  regrets  has  been  the  parting  with 
my  friend  and  organist,  Mr.  Marshall. 

ALEC.  ALEXANDER,  M.A. 
[Ministey  of  St.  Andrew's,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.) 


5,  Westfield  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Stericker  gives  the  fullest 
satisfaction  as  organist  in  my  church  here.  His  mastery  over  the 
instrument  is  wonderful.  His  power  of  expression  is  equally  great.  He 
seems  to  remember  every  word  of  the  hymn  he  accompanies,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  interprets  it  with  absolute  taste.  His  lack  of  sight  seems 
to  be  no  hindrance  to  his  work  as  an  organist. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  MACKINTOSH  MACKAY,  M.A.,  B.D. 

[Minister  of  Free  Sonte  Church,  Aberdeen.) 


The  Rectory,  Morcambe. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  your  pupils,  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  was  trained  with  you,  seems  td  be 
capable  of  doing  everything ;  he  can  play  the  whole  service.  Psalms, 
Hymns — in  which  his  memory  never  fails  him.  I  have  known  him  give 
an  organ  recital  and  play  in  three  quintets  in  a  week.  He  read  his  Caesar 
with  me  at  a  remarkably  rapid  pace  for  his  Mus.  Bac.  He  can  play  chess, 
skate,  row,  and  join  in  other  sports,  and  his  memory  is  unerring. 

He  certainly  does  credit  to  any  school  where  he  v/as  trained.     He  is  an 
F.R.C.O.,  and  hopes  soon  to  take  his  Mus.  Bac,  Oxford. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  V.  GORTON. 


"  Berisall,"  Normanton  Road,  South  Croydon. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  request,  and 
informing  you  that  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Lander,  A.R.C.O.,  has  held  the  position 
of  organist  at  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church  for  more  than  ten 
years.  His  character  as  well  as  his  ability  and  uniform  efficiency  have 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  congregation.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
ready  to  assist  on  special  occasions  in  the  performance  of  musical 
services,  and  has  proved  himself  altogether  competent ;  a  most  accurate 
and  sympathetic  performer. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  much  rejoice  in  the  noble  work  that  your 
College  is  doing. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

ALDEN  DAVIES. 

{Minister  of  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church.) 


19,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 

You  ask  my  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society  of  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Among  our  visitors  we  have  two  : 
one,  C.T.  B.,  who  has  served  the  Society  for  many  years  ;  and  the  other, 
G.N.,  a  comparatively  recent  recruit. 

Of  the  first,  C.T.B.,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Thoroughly  earnest  and  devoted  to  his  work,  he  has  that  spiiit  of 
resourcefulness  and  determination  to  conquer  difEculties  which  your 
education  at  Norwood  does  so  much  to  develop.  This  was  specially 
displayed  in  the  case  of  a  blind  and  deaf  boy,  of  whom  he  wrote  an 
interesting  account.  Moreover,  he  is  possessed  of  some  literary  faculty, 
and  his  reports,  always  full  of  graphic  touches,  are  quite  the  best  that  the 
committee  receive. 

Of  the  second,  G.N.,  I  can  only  say  that  he  promises  well,  and  that  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  him.  I  asked  a  solitary  blind  man,  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  other  day  if  he  looked  forward  to  G.N.'s  visits.  "  Look 
forward.  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  should  think  I  did ;  just  as  a  child  looks  forward 
to  its  Sunday  penny." 

Moreover  his  musical  gifts  and  well-trained  voice  are  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  at  our  classes  and  meetings. 

Please  forgive  my  delay  in  answering  your  letters,  which  I  overlooked. 
Ever,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  very  truly, 
JOHN   TENNANT, 

Chairman,  I.B.V.S. 

P.S. — I  had  forgotten,  in  writing  this,  that  G.P.,  who  is  one  of  our 
younger  visitors,  is  also  from  the  Royal  Normal  College.  He  has  not  the 
musical  gifts  of  G.N.,  but  he  is  a  thorough  painstaking  and  conscientious 
visitor,  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the  cause. 


52,  St.  George's  Road, 

Leyton,  Essex. 
Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  have  in  your  College,  I  feel  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  you  to  know  of  the  successful  teaching  of  my  daugter  by 
one  of  your  former  students,  Mr.  George  Carter.  He  commenced  teaching 
her  the  pianoforte  in  1897  (^^^  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^  little  tuition  previously),  and  from 
the  first  the  successful  results  obtained  from  his  method  of  teaching  were 
very  apparent  and  continuous.  She  has  been  successful  in  the  Examinations 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  also  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music.  Mr.  Carter  has  always  told  me  that  he  taught  as 
he  was  taught,  and  I  am  only  writing  this  to  show  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  the  results  to  my  daughter  of  the  method  of  teaching  given  at 
your  College,  although  coming  to  her  in  a  measure  second-hand. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.    K.    JOHNSON. 


33,  Great  Pulteney  Street, 

London,  W. 
With  regard  to  the  blind  tuner  employed  here,  Jackson,  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  his  skill  and  industry.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that 
when  you  and  I  were,  in  1887,  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission,  I 
spoke  hesitatingly  about  the  practicability  of  our  house  engaging  a  blind 
tuner  for  the  showrooms,  and  you  commented  upon  my  donbt.  I  am 
bound  to  say  Jackson  has  shown  me  my  fear  was  uncalled  for,  although, 
perhaps,  excusable  from  the  novelty,  at  that  time,  of  the  circumstance. 

Yours  faithfully, 
John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.  A.  J.  HIPKINS. 


45.  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  S.W. 
In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Kuyper 
is  still  with  us.     He  is  a  very  excellent  tuner  and  a  very  industrious  young 
man. 

John  Gill  died  suddenly  a  year  ago.  He  had  been  former  tuner  at  our 
factory  for  years,  and  was  both  a  clever  tuner  and  an  excellent  foreman, 
managing  those  under  him  admirably,  in  spite  of  his  disadvantages.  We 
greatly  regretted  his  death. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  BROADWOOD  &  SONS,  Limited. 
(Geo.  Rose,  Director.) 


103,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favour  ot  21st  inst.,  and  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  the  three  tuners  you  mention   have  given  us   entire 
satisfaction.     Mr.    Moore  has  been  here  eleven   years,  and  continues  to 
give  both  our  customers  and  ourselves  complete  satisfaction. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

ARCHIBALD  RAMSDEN,  Limited. 


152,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 
We  are   in   receipt   of  your   favour   of  the  5th,  and  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  Mr.  Robert  Wyllie  is  still  in  our  employment,  and 
continues  to  discharge  his  duties  to  our  satisfaction. 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

PATERSON,  SONS  &  CO. 


68,  Buxton  Road,  Huddersfield. 
Re  Testimonial. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  as  to  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson  as  a  practical  tuner.     He  has  been  in  our  employ 
for  the  past  nine  years,  and   we  have  always  found  him  trustworthy  and 
reliable,  his  work  giving  every  satisfaction. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  HANSON  &  CO. 


96,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 
Dear  Sir,  February  loth,  1902. 

Respecting  my  tuners,  I  may  say  that  Whitaker  has  now  been 
in  my  employ  about  twenty-three  years  ;  Greaves,  about  sixteen,  and  I 
have  always  found  their  work  most  satisfactory. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

SAMUEL  WALKER 
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extracts  from  £etter$  of  Past  Students. 


Many  letters  have  been  received  from  Past  Students. 
The  following  extracts  are  given : — 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  striking  or  remarkable  to  tell  you 
regarding  my  year's  work.  I  am  extremely  happy  in  my  Church  and  am 
indeed  proud  to  be  organist  of  it.  My  choir  is  mostly  voluntary,  but  we 
have  four  paid  singers,  who  are  an  enormous  help  in  giving  the  others  con- 
fidence. The  music  for  the  Sunday  services  would  not  be  enough  in  itself  to 
keep  the  choir  interested  in  the  weekly  practices,  so  we  do  a  work  every 
year.  The  year  before  last  we  did  Sullivan's  "Prodigal  Son  ";  last  year, 
the  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  this  year  we  are  working  at  Barnett's  "  The 
Good  Shepherd,"  which,  I  think,  will  come  out  very  well.  I  conduct  and 
accompany  the  whole  thing  on  the  organ.  With  my  teaching  and  recitals, 
I  find  that  learning  the  accompaniments  of  these  different  works  takes 
considerable  time.  Since  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  I  have  had  from  time  to 
time  some  work  which  interests  me  greatly,  and  that  is,  specifying  organs 
for  various  Churches.  I  often  think  of  when  I  was  a  little  boy  at  Norwood, 
how  I  used  to  delight  to  creep  up  into  the  hall  when  the  tuners  were  there, 
to  find  out  all  I  could  about  the  organ.  I  used  to  be  in  mortal  dread  of 
being  caught,  but  I  think  you  somehow  guessed  where  I  was,  and  kindly 
didn't  see  me.  At  any  rate,  what  I  learnt  then  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 
I  have  just  got  back  from  Belfast,  where  I  was  opening  a  fine  new  organ  by 
Walker,  which  cost  over  ;^i,ooo,  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  specifying, 
&c.  I  keep  up  my  piano  playing,  but  cannot  give  much  attention  to  it,  as 
my  organ  playing  is  much  more  in  demand. 

Regarding  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  my  training  at  Norwood,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  got  every  benefit  possible.  I  owe  everything  to  my  teachers 
and  professors  at  Norwood,  and  to  the  many  opportunities  you  gave  me  of 
developing  my  love  for  music.  I  wish  some  generous  person  would  start  a 
fund  so  that  the  College  could  give  three  or  four  orchestral  concerts  yearly, 
in  order  to  give  the  pupils  chances  of  playing  with  an  orchestra.  I  shall 
ever  be  thankful  for  the  opportunities  I  had  in  this  direction  at  Norwood. 

Yours  affectionately, 

ALFRED    HOLLINS. 


It  is  now  some  25  years  since  we  began  business  in  Glasgow.  Being 
imbued  to  some  extent  with  the  spirit  of  caution  usually  credited  to  our 
countrymen,  we  were  content  to  conduct  our  operations  at  first  on  a 
comparatively  limited  scale. 

Our  dwelling  house  was  the  business  headquarters,  and  our  efforts  from 
thence  were  mainly  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  tuning  connection. 

We  have  here  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  assistance  extended  to 
us  at  this  point  of  our  career,  and  since,  by  those  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  our  class  resident  in  Glasgow,  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  passage 
of  time  has  thinned  their  numbers,  but  we  look  back  with  gratitude  on 
the  encouragement  we  then  received — an  encouragement  doubly  grateful — 


as  we  werethe  first  two  students  of  the  College  to  begin  business  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  success  of  the  venture  was  problematical. 

We  had,  however,  not  been  long  at  work  when  we  perceived  that  steady 
and  persistent  effort  along  the  lines  laid  down  would  remove  success  from 
the  region  of  doubt.  Soon  the  necessity  of  opening  a  shop  became  apparent, 
and,  as  our  business  proved  steadily  progressive,  a  removal  to  a  larger  one 
became  imperative,  until  now  we  occupy  premises  consisting  of  three  fiats 
in  one  of  Glasgow's  best  business  thoroughfares,  and  point  with  pardonable 
pride  to  the  Royal  Arms  over  our  doorway,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  your 
two  old  students  are  music-sellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  Our  employees 
number  25,  embracing  the  usual  staff  for  the  conduct  of  a  piano,  organ, 
and  sheet-music  business. 

Two  of  our  tuners  were  former  students  of  the  College,  Messrs.  McDonald 
and  Fairchild.  A  few  years  ago,  we  ran  for  three  seasons  an  interesting 
series  of  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  in  Glasgow's  largest  hall,  a  building 
capable  of  seating  4,000  persons.  The  admission  charged  was  from  one 
penny  to  sixpence.  The  very  low  admission  precluded  all  possibility  of 
running  the  concerts  as  a  profitable  financial  speculation,  but  we  got  out  of 
them  a  valuable  advertisement. 

The  Corporation  on  our  retiring  from  the  field  took  up  the  concerts,  and 
are  now  running  them  very  largely  on  the  lines  inaugurated  by  us. 

At  the  late  Glasgow  Exhibition  wa  had  an  attractive  exhibit,  and  hope  to 
reap  considerable  benefit  thereform. 

We  remain,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  very  sincerely, 

EwiNG  &  Mcintosh. 


It  is  novi?  fifteen  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  during 
that  period  I  have  worked  with  unabated  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
with  a  full  determination  to  succeed,  and  take  ray  stand  side  by  side  with 
my  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 

I  will  give  you  an  outline  of  my  career,  so  that  you  may  judge  to  what 
extent  my  efforts  have  been  rewarded  ;  I  do  so,  not  in  self-approbation,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  encourage  others,  and  as  another  testimony  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  College. 

You  will  remember  that  I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  tuning,  construc- 
tion, and  the  mechanism  of  the  pianoforte,  which  has  served  me  in  good 
stead.  After  leaving  the  College,  I  commenced  business  as  a  Pianoforte 
Tuner,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  opened  a  music  shop,  with  five 
pianos,  when  I  took  in  a  partner,  who  was  in  a  position  to  supply  me  with 
the  necessary  capital,  but  leaving  me  the  entire  working  of  the  business,  he 
taking  no  active  part  whatever. 

In  a  few  years  we  opened  a  large  shop  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at 
the  present  time  have  five  branches  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles ; 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  we  have  sold  over  2,000  instruments  (pianos 
and  organs),  and  also  done  a  large  business  in  other  musical  merchandise, 
including  phonographs,  and  last  year  we  tuned  considerably  over  1,000 
pianos.  Oar  staff  (exclusive  of  wife  and  self)  consists  of  two  tuners  and 
one  apprentice,  four  salesmen,  one  clerk,  and  a  vanman. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  and 
am  pleased  to  say  that  my  late  partner  and  myself  are  the  best  of  friends, 
and  he  has  always  a  good  word  to  say  for  my  integrity  and  perseverance. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  benefits  I  have  received  while  under  your 
tuition — 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

J    L.  HAWORTH,  G.S. 
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I  could  never  have  accomplished  what  I  have  done  in  Canada,  but  for 
the  four  years  I  spent  in  the  Royal  Normal  College.  The  instruction  I 
received  there  was  invaluable.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  tuning  depart- 
ment. Although  I  have  not  followed  up  singing,  piano,  organ,  or 
harmony,  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  has  helped  me 
indirectly  in  various  ways.     One  can  never  know  too  much. 

I  have  my  diploma  framed  and  hanging  in  my  warerooms.  Every 
prospective  customer  sees  this,  and  realises  at  a  glance  that  they  are 
dealing  with  an  educated  and  practical  man.  1  also  show  the  bag  which' 
was  presented  to  me  by  a  Prmcess  Royal  as  a  tuning  prize.  This  also 
interests  people  very  much. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  gymnasium  and  the 
swimming  bath,  having  won  the  first  silver  medal.  Pluck  and  determina- 
tion are  what  the  Blind  need  to  succeed. 

I  came  to  Canada  in  1887  without  a  dollar,  and  after  I  had  been  here 
two  years  saved  up  about  $250.  My  younger  brother,  who  was  then  in 
the  grocery  business  in  this  city,  joined  me.  We  made  a  start  with  1500- 
in  buying  and  selling  pianos.  It  has  been  very  uphill  work,  both  of  us 
having  to  work  a  great  deal  of  time  both  day  and  night,  but  we  are  proud 
to  say  now  we  are  one  of  the  best  known  piano  houses  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.     Our  capital  is  about  $30,000. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  owe  much  to  dear  Dr.  Armitage  for  two' 
very  valuable  introductions,  which  he  gave  me,  to  influential  gentlemen 
residing  in  Montreal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  E.  LAYTON,  G.S. 


I  consider  my  becoming  a  student  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  was  the 
turning  point  of  my  life,  the  splendid  education  received,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  has  enabled  me  to  compete  successfully  with  the  best 
London  Professional  Musicians.  On  leaving  the  College,  my  father 
turned  me  out  to  sink  or  swim.  I  thought  at  the  time  this  was  very  hard 
lines,  now  know  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  for  me  to  have  to  rely  upon 
my  efforts  for  maintenance.  The  following  I  give  as  a  guide  to  any  young 
man  starting.  First,  I  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  well-kuown  artistes, 
and  after  several  months'  hard  work,  though  we  received  handsome 
salaries,  I  returned  home  with  only  three  half-pence  in  my  pocket,  owing 
to  exhorbitant  hotels,  &c.  Next  took  a  small  room  in  a  back  street  at 
2S.  6d.  per  week,  and  commenced  teaching ;  when  I  had  six  pupils- 
removed  to  a  room  at  los.,  when  sixteen  pupils  took  a  ^50  house  and 
opened  a  music  school,  which  I  carried  on  for  seventeen  years,  bought  the 
property  and  adjoining  house  through  a  building  society,  then  moved  to  a 
£go  house,  my  present  residence,  and  have  passed  pupils  through- 
Trinity  College,  the  Associated  Board  Local,  L.R.A.M.,  and  L.R.C.M. 
examinations.     They  have  also  been  successful  in  obtaining  scholarships. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  WILMOT. 

P.S. — My   College  certificate  was  dated  July  gth,  1879,  so  have  been 
working  for  over  twenty-one  years. 


Since  leaving  Norwood  in  1877,  I  have  followed  the  callings  of  teacher 
and  tuner  with  success  (I  hope  I  say  it  modestly),  and  the  credit  for  this- 
is  entirely  due  to  the  College.     It  is  true  I  had  some  years'  musical  educa- 
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■Jion  before  I  came  under  your  influence,  but  I  know  only  too  well,  as  I 
•explained  to  the  Commission  in  London,  that  I  could  never  have  pushed 
my  vOay  in  the  world  had  I  not  expftrienced  the  benefits  of  the  all-round 
excellent  teaching  of  yourself  and  gifted  staff  of  professors. 

I  have  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  and  I  should  add  that  my  wife 
Tias  managed  to  a  great  extent  the  music  shop  I  opened  here  nearly 
nineteen  years  ago,  so  that  although  the  scene  of  my  operations  is  a  small 
country  town  of  five  thousand  population,  the  outcome  of  your  education 
has  practically  been  that  I  find  myself  in  very  easy  circumstances.  I 
have  plenty  of  competitors  here,  and  from  Maechester  fifteen  miles  to  the 
North,  but  this  only  does  good  by  keeping  me  hard  at  work. 

Believe  me,  yours  gratefully, 

JOHN  ARTHUR  HOLLAND. 


In  regard  to  the  benefits  I  have  received  at  College,  they  were  indeed 
great,  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  acted  as  Governor  of  the  general  work  of  the 
College,  but  more  especially  that  you  were  the  means  of  bringing  together 
a  staff  of  Professors  who  were — each  in  his  own  department — of  the  very 
best  to  be  had 

I  should  like  to  mention  first  my  pianoforte  teacher,  Mr.  Frits 
Hartvigson,  and  to  this  day  I  revel  in  the  thought  of  his  lessons,  and  I 
•feel  that  he  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  moulding  of  my 
musical  tastes.  It  is  not  only  to  the  individual  lessons  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Hartvigson  that  I  trace  this  influence,  but  to  the  ever  delightful 
recitals  which  he  gave  week  by  week,  the  programmes  of  which  ranged 
through,  I  might  almost  say,  the  entire  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Liszt,  besides  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces  by  various  composers. 

I  must  also  mention  the  late  Dr.  E,  J.  Hopkins,  who  gave  me  excellent 
organ  lessons,  and  who  used  to  train  the  whole  school  in  the  chanting  of 
the  Psalms.  I  may  say  that  I  follow  his  method  strictly  when  I  teach  my 
own  Choir,  as  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  improved  upon.  By  Dr.  W.  H 
Cummings  we  were  all  trained  in  the  art  of  "  Breathing,"  an  art  which  is 
very  much  neglected  by  singing  teachers  generally.  The  rendering  of 
songs  which  Dr.  Cummings  used  to  try  to  give  to  his  pupils  was  most 
refined. 

The  late  Henry  Ch.  Banister,  at  whose  feet  I  sat  as  a  student  of 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Composition,  although  somewhat  of  the  old 
school,  exercised  a  strict  but  beneficial  influence  upon  me. 

The  College  Choir  used  to  meet  for  practice  for  an  hour  every  day  in  my 
time  ;  everybody  knows  who  the  trainer  was,  and  no  member  of  the 
College  Choir  can  gainsay  this — that  the  training  they  received  was  most 
artistic,  painstaking,  and  thorough. 

In  addition  to  the  other  benefits,  I  received  irorayou  the  taste  for  the 
development  of  my  pianoforte  technique,  which  remains  with  me  to  this 
day.  Yours  faithfully, 

F.  TURNER.  G.S. 


I  have  been  successful  in  my  three  Church  appointments.  As  my 
testimonials  show,  my  playing  and  training  of  the  choirs  of  the  different 
Churches  have  given  complete  satisfaction. 

With  regard  to  teaching,  I  have  had  to  face  in  each  town  a  strong 
prejudice  against  a  blind  teacher,  but  have  been  able,  by  degrees,  to  over- 
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come  this,  and  to  do  good  work  with  the  pupils  entrusted  to  my  tuition.. 
My  pupils  have  gained  certificates  from  the  Associated  Boaid  of  the- 
R  A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  splendid  teaching  and 
training  I  received  at  the  R.N.C.  from  yourself,  Mr.  Hartvigson,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Cummings,  have  enabled  me  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  best  local  sighted  men  of  my  profession. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  C.  STERICKER. 


It  is  now  17  years  since  I  left  Norwood,  and  during  that  time  I  have  by 
God's  blessing  been  enabled  to  maintain  myself  and  those  dependent  upon 
me  in  all  reasonable  comfort.  My  position  at  present  stands  something 
like  this  .  I  am  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  M'Cheyne  U.F.  Church ; 
Choirmaster  of  West  U.F.  Church  ;  Music-master  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  ;  and  Conductor  of  the  Dundee  Select  Choir,  for  which  last  item, 
however,  I  receive  no  salary.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  above,  I  do  a 
fair  share  of  private  teaching.  From  these  particulars  I  think  anyone  will 
have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  practical  benefits  I  owe  to  the  College,  as 
all  my  musical  and  most  of  my  literary  education  was  obtained  there. 


In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  been  in  my  present  post  more  than  19 
years.  We  have  just  held  our  Harvest  Thanksgiving  for  the  20th  time 
since  I  have  been  here.  Yesterday, we  gave  Stainer's  Anthem,  "Ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  Land,"  not  inappropriate,  I  think,  remembering  my  long  stay. 

Am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  only  been  able  to  support  myself  and  family, 
but  also  save  something  for  the  future.  We  have  had  our  trials  in  life. 
We  buried  our  eldest  daughter  last  year.  Have  one  son  away  in  school 
at  Brecon,  which  costs  me  about  /'30  a  year,  and  one  little  girl,  aged 
seven,  at  home. 

The  following  experience  may  be  of  some  use  :  Seven  years  ago,  the 
local  Post  Office  went  begging  at  a  salary  of  £^  a  year.  I  went  in  for  it, 
and  was  met  with  the  usual  objection,  blind,  but  when  I  quoted  Professor 
Fawcett  as  Postmaster-General,  I  was  installed  as  Postmaster  at  £<^  ;  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  let  it  stop  at  that  figure,  and  immediately  applied  for  an 
M.O.  and  Savings  Bank  business,  and  got  it  with  an  increase  of  £^  a  year; 
I  then  proposed  to  the  neighbourhood  that  they  should  have  a  telegraph, 
and,  after  much  effort  and  a  great  deal  of  argument  succeeded,  got  the 
necessary  guarantors,  and  poles  were  put  up  to  the  nearest  connection, 
about  three  miles  away,  with  an  increased  salary,  ten  guineas  a  year. 
With  other  additions  it  is  now  worth  £^0  a  year  ;  have  also  sold  many 
instruments,  pianos,  and  organs.  I  also  register  rainfall  for  the  London 
County  Council,  daily — £1  a  year.  Of  course,  unless  a  man  is  married,  or 
has  a  model  sister,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  some  of  the  schemes 
mentioned. 


I  shall  be  pleased  if  anything  I  can  say  will  help  to  encourage  the  pupils 
of  the  College.  The  training  I  received  there  was  such  as  to  enable  me  to 
gain  a  livelihood  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  old  days  are  full  of  pleasant 
memories.  I  cannot  forget  any  of  the  friends  of  my  time,  and  have  the 
warmest  regard  for  such  friendship,  both  of  fellow  pupils,  professors,  and 
many  of  the  committee,  all  of  whom  helped  and  encouraged  me  to 
persevere  to  overcome  difficulties. 
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I  feel  1  ought  to  mention  Dr.  Armitage,  the  late  Mr.  John  Cook,  Dr. 
Cummings,  Mr.  Hartvigson,  and  Mr.  Young  (not  forgetting  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  yourself),  as  taking  a  never-tiring  interest  in  my  welfare,  both  as  a 
pupil  and  after  I  left  the  College. 

The  choir  practice,  too,  in  my  time  was  full  of  interest  to  me.  Our 
choir  was  like  one  beautiful  instrument.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  bringing  the  work  of  the  College  to  the  front. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

JABEZ  WEST. 


It  is  twenty-six  years  since  I  left  the  College.  I  was  two-and-a-half 
years  with  Swan  and  Pentland,  till  they  gave  up  business.  1  came  back 
to  the  College  for  five  months,  and  on  my  return  to  Glasgow  entered  the 
employment  of  Paterson,  Sons  and  Co.  I  have  been  twenty-two-and-a-half 
years  with  them.  It  is  twenty  years  last  October  since  I  was  married.  I 
have  been  able  to  maintain  my  family  during  that  time,  owing  to  my 
steady  employment  with  Messrs.  Paterson. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  WYLLIE. 


It  is  with  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  sit  down  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
2ist  ult.,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  I  may  not  be  too  late  to  be  able 
to  bear  my  little  share  of  testimony  to  the  benefits  I  received  while  with 
you  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Great  stress  of  work  is  my  excuse  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  my  teaching,  studying,  and  committing  for  the  same, 
and  my  usual  church  work,  which  runs  well  up  towards  sixty  hours'  work 
every  week,  I  have  just  now  in  preparation  a  choral  work,  which  my 
choir  is  set  down  to  perform  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  New  Year.  You 
ask  me  to  recount  some  of  the  benefits  which  my  College  days  afforded. 
The  College,  Sir,  is  one  huge,  inestimable,  never-ending,  heaven-sent 
benefit  to  me,  as  to  every  single  student  who  has  ever  entered  its  gates.  It 
is  only  after  one  has  quitted  it,  that  one  realises  the  enormous,  nay,  the 
well-nigh  miraculous  advantages  one  enjoyed  while  there.  It  has  raised 
the  Blind  from  a  position  of  a  race  of  beggars,  pitied  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  them,  to  the  status  of  a  self-supporting  body  admired  by 
everyone,  and  it  is  yourself.  Doctor,  who,  by  your  indomitable  persever- 
ance in  overcoming  all  obstacles,  and  by  the  faculty  you  possess  of 
instilling  into  those  who  come  under  your  jurisdiction  a  like  spirit,  that 
we  owe  all.  In  your  letter,  you  say  you  feel  that  this  may  be  the  last 
report  you  may  write, — may  God  grant  that  this  be  not  so,  for  the  class 
you  have  so  much  benefited  can  ill  spare  you  for  many,  many  years  yet  to 
come. 

As  to  my  own  special  case,  I  entered  the  College  in  i88i,  a  veritable 
specimen  of  a  rough  Lancashire  lad,  and,  thanks  to  the  advantages  I  was 
privileged  to  enjoy,  I  quitted  it  in  i888,  well  fitted,  not  only  to  make  a 
living,  but  likewise  to  move  with  credit  in  the  good  society  obligatory 
from  the  position  for  which  I  left  you,  as  also,  still  more,  from  the  post  of 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  Sherwood  Church,  one  of  the  best  in  Paisley, 
and  of  professor  in  the  Glasgow  Athensum  School  of  Music,  a  school 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Guildhall  School  in  London.  Of  the 
musical  benefits  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  I  may  mention  the  lessons 
I  received  from  Mr.  Hartvigson,  of  whom  I  feel  proud  to  have  been  a 
pupil  (though  the  feeling  may  not,  perhaps,  be  reciprocal),  as  also  those  of 
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Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Cumraings,  Mr.  Banister,  and  of  yourself,  in  technic, 
and  in.  the  not-to-be-forgotten  choir  training,  all  of  which  lessons  stand 
me  now  in  such  good  stead.  I  must  not  omit  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts, 
and  Mr.  Hartvigson's  recitals — two  of  the  most  far-reaching  benefits  of 
the  College — as  thereby  I  was  enabled  to  hear  and  to  know  well  a 
tremendous  amount  of  music  of  all  kinds.  Of  the  advantages  in  what  I 
might  style  a  literary  way,  I  may  cite,  in  addition  to  the  excellently 
ordered  school  training  whicn  I  obtained,  the  numerous  lectures  by  Mr. 
Presland,  Mr.  Manson,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  many  others,  as 
also  the  invaluable  and  enjoyable  reading  by  Mrs.  Campbell  after  prayers ; 
all  of  which  tended  to  improve  the  mental  faculties  of  the  student.  Of 
the  moral  advantages  afforded,  the  chief  was  the  non-sectarian  character 
of  the  College,  and  the  broad,  though  always  most  sound,  principles  upon 
which  religious  instruction  was  imparted.  In  the  matter  of  physical 
training,  the  hypothesis  of  "  sound  body,  sound  mind,''  which  was  sometimes 
irksome  to  us  all  at  the  time,  I  know  now  to  have  been  correct.  Added  to 
these  benefits.  I  must  not  omit  the  strict,  though  always  kindly  discipline, 
which  you  ever  exercised  over  us  ;  and  which  has  enabled  me,  at  any 
rate,  to  go  so  far  through  the  world,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  still 
guide  me  through  life,  fearlessly,  independently,  and  honourably,  and 
always  OD  right  lines.  To  catalogue  the  individual  benefits  I  received 
would  too  far  trespass  upon  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  your  torthcoming 
report ;  and  those  I  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate  are  but  a  very  few  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  grand  benefits  of  the  College.  By  all  means 
append  my  signature,  as  I  am  more  than  delighted  to  bear  testimony  to 
our  dear  old  Alma  Mater.  Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  saying  that  which  I  have  said ;  and,  with  kindest  regards  to 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  yourself,  in  which  my  wife  joins  me,  and  best  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  all  connected  therewith — 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  always  yours  most  gratefully, 

H.  SANDIFORD  TURNER,  G.S. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  letter,  received  this  morning. 
It  is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  I  left  the  College  for  South  Africa,  where 
I  have  been  far  more  successful  than  I  dared  to  hope.  The  appointment 
which  you  procured  for  me  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  C.C., 
brought  me  a  good  deal  of  hard,  uphill  work,  for  which  my  pupil-teacher 
days  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  prepared  me.  As  an  instance  of  what 
I  have  been  able  to  do  at  the  school,  I  may  mention  that  two  of  my  pupils 
have  obtained  pianoforte  teachers'  certificates.  In  addition  to  the  work  at 
the  school,  I  have  several  private  pupils,  and  have  held  an  organ  appoint- 
ment for  two  years.  My  annual  income  has  averaged  £2^0.  Until  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  I  gave  one  concert  every  year  in  which 
several  pupils  took  part ;  they  were  in  every  way  successful. 

I  attribute  my  success  in  South  Africa  to  the  seven  years  of  life  in  the 
College,  to  the  splendid  teaching,  excellent  concerts,  and  the  many 
branches  of  physical  training. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  this  testimony  to  the  good  work 
of  the  College.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

HARRY  GREENWOOD,  G.S. 


In  i8gi,  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College  after  almost  six  years'  training. 
In  September  of  that  year  I  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  music  at  my  house,  and 
was  favoured  with  immediate  and  gratifying  success.  During  the  follow- 
ing month  I  had  the  option  of  two  church  appointments,  and  chose  that  of 
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Organist  and  Choirmaster  in  Lindsay  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Dundee.  Eighteen  months  later  I  obtained  a  similar  but  more  lucrative 
post  in  Wallacetown  Parish  Church,  which  position  I  have  held  for  almost 
nine  years — to  what  purpose  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  testimonial  from  my 
minister  will  best  show.  Ever  since  starting  business  I  have  been  able, 
not  only  to  maintain  myself,  but  also  to  render  some  slight  assistance  to 
others  ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  that  I  look  back  to 
the  time  which  I  spent  at  Norwood  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  no  small  measure  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  past  pupils,  has  been  due  to  those  wholesome  moral 
and  religious  influences  which  you  have  always  brought  to  bear  upon 
your  students  and  their  work.  The  great  principles  thus  instilled  have, 
in  my  personal  experience,  removed  many  difficulties  for  which  mere 
technical  skill  had  no  solution.  In  this  connection  especially,  I  wish  to 
thank  Mrs.  Campbell  as  well  as  yourself  ;  and  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  you  may  both  still  be  spared  for  many  years  to  continue  the  work  to 
which  you  have  so  nobly  dedicated  your  lives  and  talents. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  S.  BRAND. 


Owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  at  the  College,  1  have  always 
been  able  to  hold  my  own  with  sighted  tuners. 

And  as  a  result,  I  have  tuned  over  10,000  pianos  in  and  around  Sheffield, 
and  this  practically  without  advertising.  I  have  also  done  a  little  music 
teaching. 

I  received  my  certificate  for  tuning  at  the  College,  Christmas,  1884,  and 
started  as  a  tuner  in  Sheffield,  where  I  have  ever  since  managed  to  make 
a  good  living  for  myself  and  family,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  last  year  has 
been  one  of  the  best  I  have  yet  known.  In  the  winter  of  1898  I  started 
in  business  as  a  dealer  in  musical  instruments. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  sincerely. 

THOMAS  SHEPPARD,  OS. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  training  given  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  the  whole  of  my  education  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  this  occupied  a  period  of  nine  years,  which,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  subjects  ♦.aken,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground 
covered,  seems  to  me  a  wonderfully  short  time  in  comparison  with  that 
occupied  by  ordinary  students  engaged  in  similar  woik.  As  to  the  practical 
utility  of  the  training  afibrded,  I  may  say  that,  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years,  I  have  successfully  practised  as  an  organist  and  teacher  of  music, 
and  have  been  comfortably  self-supporting.  To  succeed  in  doing  this  by 
the  practice  of  music  as  a  profession,  against  the  present  keen  competition, 
should  form  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  educational 
principles  and  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  by  which  such  a  result  is 
possible. 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  only  those  who  have,  like  myself,  received 
the  whole  of  their  education  at  the  College,  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  my  own  advantages  in  this  respect  are  subjects  of  pro- 
found gratitude.  For  further  testimony  (regarding  the  quality  of  my 
work),  I  may  refer  you  to  my  Rector. 

I  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  SCORAH. 
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It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  respond  to  your  invitation 
to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  on.  After  studying  at  the  College  for 
five  years,  I  obtained  my  certificate  in  1886,  and  have  since  then  been 
v.orking  up  a  good  pianoforte-tuning  connection  and  business.  I  am  sup- 
porting myself  and  wife,  with  a  family  ot  three  children,  in  comfort.  My 
business  takes  me  into  all  the  Home  Counties,  as  well  as  into  Somerset, 
where  I  have  carried  on  a  branch  tuning  business  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
In  addition  to  the  invaluable  training  given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
the  great  success  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  students  is  due  to  the 
teaching  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  enforced  there.  Gratefully 
acknowledging  the  many  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  am,  dear 
Dr.  Campbell, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  HAWES.  G.S. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  testify  to  the  efficient  training  received 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Since  leaving,  in  i8gi,  I  have  been  entirely 
self-supporting,  having  had  no  relations  from  whom  I  could  receive  help. 

I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  the  various  subjects  for  which  I  was 
trained.  I  now  hold  the  post  of  pianoforte  tuner  at  Messrs.  Cramer  and 
Sons,  Liverpool. 

I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

BERESFORD  JANKINSON,  G.S. 


I  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  unmixed  praise  and  gratitude  respecting 
my  training  at  the  College. 

t  was  admitted  to  the  College  simply  as  a  student  of  the  tuning  depart- 
ment ;  but  in  addition  to  the  splendid  practical  training  received  there,  I 
was  encouraged  to  take  up  studies  in  pianoforte  playing,  voice  production, 
and  harmony,  also  in  mathematics  and  other  sciences,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  opportunities  placed  in  my  way  for  the  pursuit  of  literary  subjects. 

Had  my  term  at  the  College  been  longer,  I  could  of  course  have  accom- 
plished more  in  many  directions  ;  but  my  training  in  the  tuning  depart- 
ment was  such  that,  during  the  twenty-four  years  I  have  been  working 
for  myself,  I  have  never  had  the  humiliation  of  finding  myself  baffled  by 
any  class  of  work  I  have  been  asked  to  undertake. 

Speaking  of  my  general  success,  I  have  been  able  to  provide  for  a  wife 
and  family,  besides  aged  relatives,  for  the  past  fifteen  years ;  but  I  regret 
to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  much  personal  ill-health,  domestic 
troubles,  heavy  business  losses,  and  many  other  unavoidable  causes,  I  am 
in  low-water  just  now.  However,  I  am  resolved  never  to  lower  my 
standard  of  work,  for  what  is  right  must  surely  prevail  in  the  end. 


I  am  glad  to  say,  though  this  is  an  unmusical  neighbourhood,  that  my 
prospects  have  improved  considerably  during  the  past  year.  The  two 
concerts  I  have  given  have  been  very  successful,  and  they  have  proved  of 
value  to  me  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  While  at  College,  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  present  themselves  in  a  very  different  form  to  that  which  they 
assume  in  actual  experience,  and  I  shall  always  feel  much  indebted  not 
only  to  the  College  for  the  excellence  of  its  instruction,  but  also  to  you 
tor  your  frequent  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  unremittingly  attacking 
all  difficulties,  however  apparently  insurmountable.  The  good  work  of 
the  College  is  bound  to  be  more  and  more  generally  recognised,  to  the 
steady  but  certain  decrease  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Blind  which  at 
present  exists.  Best  thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  my  welfare  since  I 
have  left  the  College. 

Yours  truly, 

HERBERT  C.  WARRILOW,  G.S. 
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I  have  now  been  in  business  for  12  years,  and  although  I  am  not  making 
a  fortune,  I  am  making  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  is  something  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition.  My  first  year  in  business  was  very  discouraging. 
It  was  what  one  might  call  a  cipher,  but  as  I  had  lost  a  good  half  of  the 
little  capital  I  started  with,  and  which  I  had  saved  while  in  a  situation,  I 
determined  to  put  all  into  the  concern  and  try  a  second  year.  My  turn- 
over now  is  ^'1,500  a  year,  which,  for  a  town  of  this  size,  is  not  bad.  The 
scope  here  is  of  necessity  limited,  but  I  think  I  can  still  increase  the 
business,  and  intend  to  have  a  try. 

After  leaving  the  College,  I  was  six  months  in  my  first  situation,  and  six 
years  in  my  second,  when  I  started  business  on  my  own  account. 


Many  thanks  for  the  kind  wishes  bestowed  on  me  and  mine.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  may  be  long  spared  to  encourage 
and  advise  us.  The  short  but  eventful  history  of  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
if  ever  written,  will  prove  that  the  successes  won  by  its  pupils  are  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  and  example  of  yourself  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 

You  would  like  us  to  describe  our  position,  and  to  state  what  the  Royal 
Normal  College  has  done  for  us.  I  am  both  proud  and  thankful  to  be  able 
to  say  that  it  has  made  a  man  of  me  in  the  fullest,  truest,  and  therefore  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  enabled  me  to  become  a  husband  and 
■father,  to  have  a  comfortable  home  of  my  own,  and  a  voice  in  the  legislation 
of  my  country.  What  more  can  the  man  who  has  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
desire  ? 

When  I  look  back  at  what  I  might  have  been  and  compare  it  with  what 
T  am,  I  have  indeed  cause  to  be  grateful  and  proud  ot  being  able  to  bear 
some  small  testimony  to  the  value  and  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  its  Principal. 

Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

JOSHUA  CAWOOD,  G.S. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  career  since 
leaving  the  College  in  1892.  My  first  step  in  the  business  world  was  an 
appointment  as  typist  in  a  general  merchant's  office  ;  my  duties  were  to 
write  letters  from  dictation,  or  have  the  letters  read  to  me,  and  answer 
them  accordingly.  In  my  spare  time  I  took  short  walks  about  the  city, 
so  as  to  get  used  to  the  traffic  and  the  crossing  of  the  busy  streets.  I 
gradually  increased  my  walks  until  I  got  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  town, 
and  now  I  can  find  my  way  anywhere.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  overcome  in 
learning  the  way  ;  sometimes  I  got  lost.  I  was  knocked  down  three  times 
by  cabs,  but,  fortunately,  never  much  hurt. 

In  1895,  I  went  into  business  with  my  brother  as  "  Property  Brokers," 
my  duties  being  to  write  the  letters,  interview  people  in  the  office,  and  call 
at  other  offices.  In  order  to  find  the  buildings  and  offices,  my  clerk  would 
turn  them  up  in  ttie  directory,  and  tell  me  the  number  of  doors  along  a 
certain  street,  and  when  I  once  found  an  office  I  took  good  care  not  to 
forget  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  turned  our  business  into  a  limited 
company,  and  1  was  made  cashier.  I  have  never  given  a  wrong  coin,  or 
more  essential  still,  I  have  never  accepted  one.  I  have  throughout  had 
great  financial  success,  and  am  happy  to  say  the  2d.  rise  in  the  income 
tax  this  year  has  cost  me  some  pounds. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  letter  very  boastful,  but  I  do  not  take 
any   credit   to   myself.     My   success  is   due   to   the  splendid   training   I 
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received  at  the  College,  where  we  were  taught  that  nothing  was  too 
difficult  for  us  to  do,  you  always  setting  us  the  example.  I  still  continue 
the  splendid  physical  training  you  gave  me.  I  am  up  in  the  morning  at 
half-past  six,  cold  bath,  dumb-bells,  then  a  gallop  on  horseback  from 
seven  till  eight  o'clock,  breakfast,  then  a  three-mile  walk  to  my  office  ; 
office  hours,  half-past  nine  to  half-past  six,  a  walk  home,  dinner,  then, 
weather  permitting,  a  cycle  run.  I  have  had  several  enjoyable  cycle 
tours  on  the  Continent,  but  my  great  ambition  is  to  follow  your  example, 
climb  Mont  Blanc,  and  also  to  cycle  round  the  world. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.   MINES. 


I  am  glad  to  bear  my  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  R.N.C.  in  the  interest  of  the  Blind.  Entering  the  College  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  remaining  there  for  nine  years,  I  can  only  attribute  the 
major  portion  of  my  training  to  the  excellent  methods  employed  there. 
Since  leaving  the  Institution  I  have  pursued  my  studies  in  the  musical 
profession,  which  I  have  adopted,  and  have  taken  the  Diploma  of 
F.R.C.O..  and  have  passed  the  first  and  second  examinations  for 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  hoping  to  present  myself  for  the  final  in  the  Spring. 

On  leaving  Norwood  in  July  of  1887,  I  was  resident  in  a  small  country 
village,  where  there  was  absolutely  no  employment  for  me,  so  I  removed 
to  a  place  where  I  soon  obtained  a  temporary  organ  appointment  and 
several  pupils,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  wholly  self-supporting. 
At  present  I  hold  the  position  of  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the  Parish 
Church  here,  which  I  have  held  for  ten  years. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  WHITESIDE,  G.S. 


I  came  to  England  in  1892  hoping  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  College,, 
but  found  a  fee  was  required  of  ;^6o  a  year.  This  I  was  unable  to  pay 
myself,  nor  had  I  any  friends  who  could  help  me,  when  you  most  kindly 
came  to  my  aid  and  found  a  lady  who  generously  supplied  the  funds. 

I  had  but  a  scant  knowledge  of  music,  and  none  whatever  of  the  tuning 
profession,  but  after  three  years  and  eight  months  of  the  efficient  training 
at  the  College  I  passed  the  necessary  examination,  which  allowed  me  to 
proclaim  myself  a  "Certificated  Tuner,"  and  from  that  day  I  gradually 
worked  my  way  till  now  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  very  good  income,  which 
every  year  increases,  and  I  am  also  enabled  to  assist  two  of  my  old 
colleagues. 

I  shall  always  think  with  deepest  gratitude  of  the  kindness  you  and 
the  officers  of  the  College  showed  to  me  — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

IBRAHIM  KHUDER. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  I  have  had  another  good  year  with 
my  teaching,  ending  up  in  November  last  with  a  pupil's  recital  and  pre- 
sentation of  certificates  won  in  the  I.S.M.  Examinations.  I  have  now 
been  working  here  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  have  succeeded,  by  patient 
perseverance,  in  working,  up  (amid  a  deal  of  keen  competition)  a  good 
connection,   having   now   between   fifty  and   sixty   pupils  under   tuition. 
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Undoubtedly  the  thorough  training  I  received  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
has  fitted  me  for  this  fight,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am 
independently  earning  a  good  living. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  J.  MARRISON, 


I  must  most  certainly  attribute  my  entire  success  in  life  to  the  training 
which  I  received  at  the  College,  and  I  must  lay  special  stress  on  the  quality 
of  self-reliance  which  has  always  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
training  at  Norwood.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  I  largely  owe  my  success. 
Since  leaving  the  College  in  the  summer  of  i88g,  I  have  been  entirely 
self-supporting.  I  was  already  holding  an  organist's  situation  at  the  time 
of  my  leaving,  and,  at  your  kind  recommendation,  I  was  appointed  musical 
stereotyper  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  My  music 
teaching  also  materially  assisted  me.  In  May,  1899,  as  perhaps  you  may 
remember,  I  received  my  present  appointment  of  organist,  worth  £^0  per 
year,  at  which  time  you  again  most  kindly  assisted  me  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  a  blind  man  has  to  overcome  is  the 
prejudice  of  the  public.  They  say  :  "  How  can  a  blind  man  teach  my 
child  to  read  music  or  to  play  the  piano  ?  etc.,  etc.,"  but  thanks  to  the 
long-continued  efforts  of  the  College,  and  to  the  good  work  done  by  those 
who  are  already  at  work  in  the  various  communities,  this  feeling  is,  to  some 
extent,  passing  away,  although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The 
blind  man,  of  course,  is  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  lack  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  best  advice  I  can  give  to  all  the  blind  who  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  is  to  get  themselves  a  pair  of  eyes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  themselves 
a  good  wife. 

I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

CHARLES  G.  BROAN,  G.S. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  a  stock  of  seldom  less  than  150 
pianos  to  keep  in  order,  not  only  with  tuning  but  toning  and  regulating ; 
having  studied  very  hard  at  the  last  two  named,  I  have  at  last  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  please  some  of  .the  most  particular  men  in  the  trade. 
The  stock  comprises  French,  German,  English,  American,  and  Russian 
pianos.  I  am  often  called  on  to  assist  in  the  outdoor  work,  so  you  will  see 
I  have  a  busy  time.  I  trust  this  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  present  pupils 
to  work  and  study,  and  never  despair  of  overcoming  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  their  path.  I  have  Deen  in  my  present  situation  over  eleven 
years,  am  earning  /104  a  year,  and  enjoy  the  full  trust  and  confidence  of 
my  employers. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  P.  MOORE. 


On  leaving  the  College  my  first  year's  earnings  amounted  to  about  £2,2. 
This  discouraged  me  a  little.  I  still  determined  to  persevere.  In  1878  my 
business  so  far  improved  that  I  was  able  to  allow  my  widowed  mother  £1 
a  week,  and  find  myself  in  clothes  and  extras.  This  I  continued  to  do 
until  my  marriage,  which  took  place  ten  years  later.     By  that  time  I  was 
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in  a  position  to  make  ray  mother  an  allowance  equal  to  what  she  would 
lose  by  my  leaving  home.  From  that  time  to  now  my  business  has 
slightly  improved,  so  that  my  present  income  would  be  about  £i^o  a  year. 
My  business  is  made  up  of  pianoforte  tuning,  playing  for  dances,  and,  in 
recent  years,  selling  pianos. 

ALFRED  C.  BAYNON. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  before,  but 
having  been  away  for  some  time,  I  received  it  only  a  short  time  ago. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefits  which  I  obtained 
during  my  course  of  training  at  the  College. 

I  have  held  ray  present  situation  as  Pianoforte  Tuner  in  this  town  for 
three  years,  and  have  earned  on  an  average  £2  per  week,  which  I  hope  to 
increase  very  shortly. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  BUTCHER,  G.S. 


You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  hear  I  am  at  Aldershot.  I  am  now 
employed  by  G  Potter  and  Co.,  makers  of  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments.  I  receive  gs.  per  week  more  than  at  Leicester,  and  have 
been  promised  another  rise  of  5s.  per  week  after  September  next.  I 
undertake  all  kinds  of  repairs  with  the  exception  of  hammer  covering, 
organs  and  harmoniums  included.  I  had  an  excellent  reference  from  my 
last  employer,  whom  I  was  with  over  six  years.  My  earnings  last  year 
amounted  to  ;/^i30,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  still  better  account, 
all  being  well,  for  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

W.  T.  REYNOLDS,  G.S 


It  is  now  more  than  13  years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  as  time  goes  on 
I  still  realise  raore  fully  the  value  of  the  high  standard  of  training  I 
received  there. 

I  spent  nearly  12  years  in  the  situation  I  entered  on  leaving  the 
College,  and  only  resigned  owing  to  ill-health.  I  have  since  been  working 
on  my  own  account,  and  appear  to  have  a  good  prospect  if  health 
improves. 

My  first  year  has  been  a  bit  of  uphill  work,  but  business  has  been 
growing,  and  at  present  I  am  fully  employed. 

I  remain,  one«of  your  ever  grateful  old  pupils, 

A.  BOOTH,  G.S. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  here.  I  have  now  got 
twenty-two  pupils,  and  have  just  been  appointed  Choirmaster  and 
Organist  of  Windsor  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  town,  and,  although  they  have  only  an  American  organ 
at  present,  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will  soon  have  a  pipe  organ. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  G.  POTTER,  G.S. 
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I  have  becD  in  ray  present  situation  as  first  outdoor  tuner  for  two  years 
and  three  months,  earning  as  salary  in  that  time  about  /200.  As  I  started 
on  a  small  wage  and  am  now  earning  a  very  fair  one,  I  think  my  success 
will  speak  for  itself.  Besides  this,  I  have  obtained  a  good  position  in  the 
choir  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  this  city. 

The  benefits  I  now  derive  are  entirely  due  to  the  training  I  received  at 
the  College  from  you  and  your  staff,  and  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  you 
for  the  same. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

C.  FRANKLYN  SAYERS,  G.S. 


Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  Christmas  greeting.  It  is  now  more 
than  seven  years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
Vvforked  up  a  fairly  good  business  on  my  own  account.  I  have  experienced 
no  small  kindness  at  the  hands  of  friends,  and  although  in  a  district  like 
this  business  is  somewhat  scattered,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  continues  to 
increase.  Music-teaching  is  cut  very  fine  indeed  here,  so  that  my  success 
lies  chiefly  in  tunings  and  sales.  In  the  latter  I  have  done  fairly  well  of 
late,  for  many  of  my  customers  feel  that  they  can  trust  me  in  the  selection 
of  good  instruments. 


My  nephew  (Albert  T.  Green,  G.S.)  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  Christmas  letter  and  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  He  has  no  change  of  any  kind  to  report ;  he  is  still  going  on  very 
comfortably  with  Mr.  Firth,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  all  his  customers. 
We  are  thankful  he  has  done  so  well  since  he  left  the  College  in  1892,  all 
of  which  he  owes  to  the  good  training  he  received  when  under  your  care. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HARRY  E.  DOW. 


I  have  now  been  working  up  a  tuning  connection  in  Rochdale  for  seven 
years,  and  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  I  am  entirely  self- 
supporting,  and  have  excellent  prospects  of  still  further  improvement,  both 
in  tuning  and  musical  instrument  dealing. 

Your  affectionate  ex-pupil, 

JAMES  BAXTER,  G.S. 


In  answer  to  your  kind  enquiries  as  to  the  progress  I  have  made  since 
leaving  the  College,  in  1884,  I  may  say  that  for  the  first  five  years  I  had 
up-hill  work  ;  since  that  time  my  business  as  pianoforte  tuner  and  musical 
instrument  dealer  has  been  steadily  increasing.  I  have  as  much  tuning  as 
I  can  attend  to. 

I  am.  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  E.  PALMER. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  much  I  owe  to  you 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Alter  five  years'  training  there,  during  which  time  I  gave  special  attention 
to  pianoforte  tuning,  for  which  I  obtained  a  certificate,  I  had  about  six 
months'  experience  in  the  tuning  connection  of  the  College,  and  then 
obtained  a  situation  with  one  of  the  largest  pianoforte  dealers  in  the  North 
of  England.  I  have  now  been  with  ihe  firm  over  six  years,  which  is 
evidence  that  I  have  given  satisfaction. 

There  are  few  pianoforte  tuners  equal  to  those  trained  at  the  College 
(there  is  no  egotism  in  this  statement) ;  the  individual  lessons  which  each 
pupil  receives  are  of  great  importance  in  fine  tuning,  but  all-round  training 
is  the  thing  at  the  College.  The  school  department,  the  music,  the 
gymnastics,  1  could  say  much  about  these,  but  space  will  not  allow. 

How  I  used  to  enjoy  the  History  and  Geography  with  Mrs.  Campbell. 

I  shall  always  have  very  pleasant  and  grateful  recollections  of  the  five 
years  spent  at  the  College. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  DAVIS  SIMPSON,  G.S. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  telling  you  how  I 
am  progressing  with  my  work.  Although  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  my 
business  very  long,  I  have  made  a  very  favourable  start,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
1  hope  to  do  still  better.  I  am  engaged  both  in  teaching  and  tuning.  I  do 
more  tuning  than  teaching,  but  am  making  satistactory  headway  in  both. 
A  few  months  ago  I  had  a  pupil  for  typewriting  ;  he  applied  for  a  situation 
shortly  afterwards,  and  being  the  only  one  v;ho  understood  typewriting,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  he  received  the  appointment.  I  have  been  self-supporting 
almost  ever  since  I  left  the  College,  and  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  the 
splendid  training  I  received. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  F.  PRESTON,  G.S. 


I  am  doing  very  well ;  every  week  brings  in  new  work,  and  I  find  if  you 
will  make  a  push  yourself,  there  are  lots  of  people  ready  and  willing  to  help 
you. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  really  had  any  drawbacks  since  I  was  at  the 
College ;  everything  has  been  going  pretty  smoothly.  I  find  myself  with 
just  about  three  times  as  much  work  as  I  had  last  year,  and  early  next  year 
I  hope  to  give  a  concert  with  my  pupils  in  connection  with  our  church. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  WATSON,  G.S. 


I  am  taking  this,  the  first  opportunity,  to  reply  to  your  kind  inquiry 
regarding  my  welfare.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  1  have  made  a  fair  start 
in  business,  and  my  work  is  gradually  increasing.  My  tuning  connection 
seems  promising.  I  am  living  with  my  elder  brother,  and  my  earnings  are 
sufiicient  for  my  own  support. 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  SUTTON,  G.S. 
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I  am  highly  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  making  very  good 
progress.  I  still  act  as  father's  private  secretary,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  writing  to  do  for  him.  'J'his  last  eight  months,  our  clerk  and  I  have 
been  acting  as  debt  collectors,  though  we  used  to  keep  a  man  who  did 
nothing  else.  I  write  to  the  people,  and  then  we  call  on  them  together. 
It  is  wonderful  the  effect  that  the  type-written  letters  have  upon  them. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  WILLIAM  SAMPSON, 


I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  Christmas  letter  and  card, 
although  I  only  left  in  the  summer.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  old  pupils.     Perseverance  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  recently  been  kept  very  busy.  My  work  is 
scattered  ;  for  instance,  last  Monday  I  had  to  go  15  miles  south  of  my 
home  to  tune  a  piano,  and  the  same  day  I  was  wanted  for  one  -28  miles  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  two  others  in  the 
latter  place  for  the  next  day. 

Good-bye  for  the  present,  wishing  you  both  a  Very  Happy  New  Year. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  BIRKBECK,  G.S. 


You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  I  am  still  at  Lyon-Halls,  and  am 
getting  on  very  well.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  Christmas  to  me,  being  the 
first  anniversary  of  my  marriage.  1  am  pleased  to  say  we  have  a  com- 
fortable little  home.  I  only  hope  all  my  old  fellow-pupils  will  be  as 
fortunate  in  domestic  as  well  as  business  affairs.  It  only  shows  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  careful  training  we  received  at  the  College. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

E.  BRYON,  G.S. 


Very  many  thanks  for  Mrs.  Campbell's  and  your  kind  wishes  for  my 

Xraas.,  also  for  your  kind  letter  with  regard  to  the  Church  at  S .     It  is 

very  good  of  you  to  think  of  my  welfare  in  the  way  you  do.  I  only  hope 
I  may  be  successful  in  my  application.  As  you  know,  it  is  always  my 
endeavour  to  be  a  credit  to  the  College  and  yourself. 

With  regard  to  my  work  here,  I  am  glad  to.  say  I  have  been  doing 
fairly  well  during  the  past  year.  Besides  my  Church  work  I  have  a  very 
good  connection  at  the  High  School  for  Girls  in  this  town.  I  take  Class- 
Singing  there  every  week,  and  have  one  of  the  young  ladies  as  an  Organ. 
Pupil.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  the  Musical  examinations  at  the 
end  of  this  term.  It  is  an  excellent  school,  and  most  of  the  pupils  did 
remarkably  well. 

I  remain,  your  sincere  pupil, 

LEONARD  S.  SMITH,  G.S. 


I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  I  like  the  firm  for  whom  I  work  very  much,  and 
am  in  the  hope  of  remaining  with  them  some  time.  My  work  lies  chiefly 
indoors,  although  I  have  to  go  out  occasionally  to  tune.  You  will  be  glad 
to  hear  I  am  receiving  25s.  a  week,  which  I  consider  a  very  good  beginning. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

H.  DOGGETT.  G.S- 
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I  was  at  the  College  eight  years,  during  which  time,  besides  receiving  a 
•good  education,  I  learnt  a  trade  which  has  enabled  me  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  DEAN,  G.S. 


I  am  very  pleased  to  say  my  work  is  steadily  increasing.     I  still  retain 
■the  post  of  Organist  to  St.  Thomas's  Church. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  ABBOTT,  G.S. 


Last  July  I  left  the  firm  for  whom  I  had  been  working  for  three  years, 
and  after  a  month's  holiday  I  commenced  business  on  my  own  account. 
My  teaching  and  tuning  connection  is  steadily  increasing,  and  promises 
well  for  the  future. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  M.  COX,  G.S. 


As  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  am  still  with  my  father,  helping  in  the 
■business,  but  I  fill  in  all  my  spare  time  with  tuning. 

Your  loving  ex-pupil, 

C.  PREEDY. 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  testifying,  with  others,  to  the 
•great  benefits  derived  from  a  course  of  training  in  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  for  I  feel  still,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  without  that  training,  I 
should  never  have  been  fitted  for  the  position  I  now  hold. 

It  is  rather  more  than  seventeen  years  since  I  was  first  appointed 
teacher  of  music  in  this  Institution,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I 
have  been  in  receipt  of  a  salary  which  has  rendered  me  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

I  think  all  must  be  agreed  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of  the  lessons 
received  at  Norwood.  Educational,  physical,  and  moral,  I  believe  they 
are  bearing  fruit  in  our  lives  day  by  day,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
our  work  here  is  finished.  I  think,  too,  that  the  rigid  discipline,  if  not 
always  palatable  at  the  time,  has  a  lasting  and  most  beneficial  influence 
•on  the  characters  of  the  pnpils,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  be  teachers  in  schools,  and  are  looking  forward  to  having 
large  numbers  of  children  under  their  charge,  for  unless  the  teacher  has 
first  learned  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  implicit  obedience,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  he  or  she  will  demand  it  from  the  pupils,  and  endless  discomfort 
to  both  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

I  shall  never  forget  it  was  you  who  recommended  me  for  this  post  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  many  kindnesses  you  showed  me  in  no  stinted  measure.  I 
shall  always  remember  how,  when  left  an  orphan  with  few  to  care  what 
became  of  me,  you  so  generously  came  to  my  assistance,  and  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  the  education  which  has  proved  of  such  service 
to  me  ever  since. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

LAURA  INSKIP. 


I  have  been  entirely  self-supporting  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  having 
been  employed  as  music-mistress  in  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Blind  for  that  period. 
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Previous  to  that,  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  for  four  years  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  training  which  I 
received  while  there,  and  it  is  to  that,  as  well  as  to  your  kind  recommenda- 
tion, to  which  I  owe  my  present  success. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that,  after  all  these  years,  we  are  still  in  touch 
with  the  R.N.C.  I  know  of  no  other  school  or  college  in  England  where 
such  a  lively  interest  is  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  ex-pupils.  I  trust  that 
the  R.N.C.  will  still  continue  to  increase  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  that 
you  both  may  be  given  the  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 

Yours  gratefully, 

HANNAH  HAWES,  G.S. 


It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  reply  to  your  inquiries  concerning  my 
well-being.  It  is  now  close  upon  seventeen  years  since  I  left  Norwood,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  only  supported  myself  entirely,  but  have 
been  able  to  give  assistance  to  those  less  fortunate  than  myself.  During 
this  time  I  have  had  a  great  many  "  ups  "  and  a  few  "  downs,"  but  with 
persistently  sticking-to,  I  have  removed  or  surmounted  the  difficulties  which 
have  met  me  This  I  attribute  without  reserve  to  the  sensible  and  sub- 
stantial training  which  I  received  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  ;  and  here 
let  me  thank  you,  and  those  who  assisted  you,  for  giving  me  such  a  fair 
start  in  life. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

L.  HOLDEN,  G.S. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  state  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  my 
College  training.  When  I  finished  my  course,  I  was  appointed  Assistant 
Teacher  at  Norwood,  v^hich  position  I  held  for  two-and-a-half  years.  You 
then  secured  for  me  the  position  of  head  mistress  of  the  School  for  Blind 
Children,  Leeds,  where  I  remained  six  years,  the  latter  part  of  which 
time  I  was  in  receipt  of  ^'85  per  annum.  From  the  time  of  my  Leeds 
appointment  until  my  marriage,  I  was  able  to  support,  not  only  myself, 
but  also  my  mother. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

F.  M.  AWCOCK,  G.S. 


For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  in  Leeds,  having  left  the  College  in  1886. 
Since  1890,  I  have  been  teaching  under  the  School  Board,  and  as  I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness  from  both  tbem  and  the  inspectors,  I  think 
I  may  conclude  that  my  work  is  satisfactory.  My  salary  is  ;^65  per 
annum. 

Whatever  success  I  may  have  achieved,  it  is  owing  to  you  and  the 
unfailing  kindness  shown  me  during  my  career  at  the  College,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

HARRIET  M.  HAWES.  G.S. 


I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  my  work  goes  on  satisfactorily,  and  that 
after  Christmas  I  hope  to  begin  work  under  far  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions. I  have  a  nice  new  centre  built,  with  accommodation  for  thirty 
children.  Commencing  my  work  under  the  London  School  Board, 
in  1879,  I  have  had  several  rises  in  salary.     Since  I  left  the  College,  I 
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have  been  entirely  self-supporting.      I  am  buying  the  house  I  am  in,  and 
this  may  afford  additional  interest. 

Yours  faithfully, 

MARIAN  WEAVER. 


As  we  are  all  three  working  together,  we  thought  you  would  not  object  to 
a  joint  letter.  We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  College  training,  for  we  know 
that,  without  it,  we  could  not  have  been  self-supporting,  as,  we  are  thankful 
to  say,  we  are  at  the  present  time.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our 
College  career,  the  necessity  of  self-help,  and  the  spirit  of  "  Give-and-Take," 
has  been  constantly  instilled  in  us,  and  now,  in  our  every-day  work,  we  feel 
the  benefit  of  such  teaching. 

We  have  a  great  many  visitors  at  our  centre,  most  of  them  being  students 
from  the  St.  John's  and  Southlands  Colleges,  and  it  is  always  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  us  to  inform  them  that  we  were  formerly  students  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  them  a  little  about  the  work  which  is 
done  there.  If  during  the  course  of  conversation  we  find  that  they  have 
not  visited  the  College,  we  strongly  advise  them  to  do  so  at  their  earliest 
opportunity,  so  that  they  may  really  see  for  themselves. 

A  gentleman,  to  whom  we  gave  this  advice  some  weeks  ago,  said  that  fte 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  the  College  in  order  to  see  the  work,  for  he 
saw  plainly  here  the  fruit  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  there. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  learned  during  our  College  life  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  put  into  practical  use.  Our  work  among  blind  children  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  our  chief  aim  at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  up' 
the  reputation  of  blind  teachers,  and  to  show  clearly  the  position  which 
they  may  make.  All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff,  for  the  heart-felt  interest 
which  you  and  they  have  ever  felt  on  behalf  of  the  Blind  as  a  class. 

Yours  faithfully, 
K.  NORRIS,  G  S.,    F.  BRAUTIGAM.  G.S.,    E.  WHITEHOUSE,  G.S. 


You  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  benefits  I  received  while  at  the 
College  Well,  I  could  write  a  book  if  I  had  time  and  strength.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  I  have  caught  the  will-infection  from  you,  and  that  enables  me 
to  get  through  more  days  than  my  physical  powers  would  allow.  When  the 
great  Book  is  opened,  you  may  know  what  I  learned  in  my  childhood  days. 
I  left  Norwood  before  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  shall  have  been  at 
work  for  seventeen  years  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1902.  And  now,  I  fear, 
my  short  but  very  busy  work  is  nearly  at  an  end.  I  do  not  dread  the 
future,  for  I  know  the  God  who  has  always  supplied  my  needs,  will  not 
leave  me  when  I  am  no  more  able  to  work  for  my  bread. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely  , 

LEAH   GOLDBERG. 


I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  all  to  my  College  training.  I  received, 
while  a  student  at  Norwood,  not  only  lessons  to  develop  both  mind  and 
body,  but  also  those  of  patience  and  perseverance,  without  which  no 
ultimate  success  can  be  gained.  I  do  not  think  I  appreciated  sufficiently 
the  benefits  of  such  lessons  while  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  College,  but 
since  I  have  had  to  face  and  battle  with  the  world,  and  place  myself  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  teachers,  I  have  learned  to  value  them  deeply. 

For  three  years  I  have  supported  myself  entirely,  and  for  this  boon  L 
have  to  thank  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ANNIE  GAPE,  G  S. 
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One  feels  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  what  the  Royal  Normal 
College  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  beneht  and  well-being  of  the 
blind. 

I  have  been  at  work  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  am  earning  a  salary  of 
£45  per  annum  with  board.  I  started  at  £^0,  but  it  has  since  been  raised  to 
the  present  amount.  Since  leaving  College,  therefore,  I  have  been 
entirely  self-supporting. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  I  may  have  had  is  wholly  and  entirely 
due  to  the  training  which  I  received  at  the  College.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  all  the  benefits  one  receives  from  the  College,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  lesson  which  all  its  students  are  taught, 
that  perseverance,  patience,  and  love  of  work  for  its  own  sake,  are 
stepping-stones  to  a  successful  career. 

To  me,  personally,  the  College  has  been  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
training  school ;  it  has  been  a  second  home.  Every  time  I  visit  it  there 
is  something  fresh  to  learn,  always  some  improvement  to  adopt  in  the 
next  term's  work. 

The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  College  is,  that  it  teaches  its 
students  to  study  for  themselves  ;  it  sends  them  out  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  sincerely, 

NELLIE  WILEY,  G.S. 


In  1896,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  pupils  of  the  College  to  take 
the  Government  Examinations  for  elementary  teachers,  and  I  numbered 
with  the  first  who  sat  for  Queen's  Scholarship  in  July  of  that  year.  In 
the  two  following  years  I  took  respectively  first  and  second  years' 
Certificate  Examinations,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  double 
first  in  my  second  year.  Owing  to  the  death  of  my  father  in  1897,  I  ■"'^■s 
very  anxious  to  support  myself,  and  I  therefore  took  a  position  as  private 
governess  to  a  little  blind  girl.  I  st  lyed  lor  nearly  thirteen  months,  and 
then  took  some  temporary  work  in  London,  after  which  I  carne  to  my 
present  situation, 

Thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  me.  Since  I  left  College  I  have  been 
able,  not  only  entirely  to  support  myself,  but  also  to  help  my  mother  and 
to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  fee  necessary  for  my  brother's  continuance 
at  College. 

I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

NELLIE  ADAMS,  G.S. 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  Christmas  greeting.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
hear  and  read  of  the  success  of  the  R.N.C.  pupils,  and  I  always  rejoice  at 
such  good  news,  neither  do  I  ever  forget  to  whom  we  owe  our  practical 
success.  I  try  to  go  steadily  on,  doing  my  best,  teaching  thirty-three 
dear  blind  children,  along  with  two  seeing  teachers.  We  usually  obtain 
very  good  reports  alter  the  Government  Examinations.  I  have  been  in 
my  present  school  ever  since  I  left  your  kindly  care  and  training  in  1893. 
I  begin  to  feel  a  pillar  in  my  school,  for  there  is  not  a  teacher,  matron, 
or  even  a  servant  here  now  that  was  in  the  place  when  I  came.  H.M.I, 
having  remarked  on  something  in  the  work,  in  the  last  report,  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  the  committee  sent  me  a  little  gift  in  money  to  show 
their  appreciation  when  I  was  coming  to  London  to  go  to  Glasgow  with  you. 

I  remain,  your  grateful  old  pnpil, 

LIZZIE  HUGHES,  G.S. 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  late  in  answering  your  Christmas  letter.  But,  as  you 
wanted  to  know  of  our  successes  during  the  year,  I  waited  till  I  heard  the 
result  of  the  Kindergarten  Examination.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my 
name  appeared  among  the  successful  ones,  printed  in  last  week's  "  School 
Board  Gazette."  This  is  only  the  theoretical  part.  I  have  still  to  pass 
the  practical,  before  receiving  my  certificate. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  our  parchment  certificate  are  entitled  to  the  same 
salary  as  an  ordinary  teacher,  so  four  of  us  were  raised  from  £']2,  to  ;^85  a 
year ;  and  we  rise  by  £j,  until  we  get  to  £1^,0. 

I  may  say  that  I  owe  my  life  happiness  to  the  training  I  received  at  the 
College.  Where  would  most  of  us  have  been^who  are  now  earning  our 
own  living,  on  a  level  with  those  who  have  sight — if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
College  ? 

I  remain,  your  loving  pupil, 

NELLIE  SMITH,  G.S. 


If  it  is  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  those  now  in  the  College  to  know  what 
we  older  ones  are  doing,  I  shall  gladly  comply  with  your  request,  though 
I  have  nothing  more  than  plodding  hard  work  to  tell  of. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  I  left  the  College,  during  which  time  I 
have  had  two  situations,  the  first  for  a  year-and-a-half,  and  my  present  one 
for  nine  years.  All  our  Government  Examinations  have  been  successful, 
with  good  reports  and  full  grant.  At  first,  I  was  the  only  school  teacher, 
as  the  school  was  small,  now  we  have  two  assistants — one  sighted,  the  other 
a  certificated  teacher  who  was  trained  at  the  College,  and  who,  during  the 
time  she  has  been  here,  has  done  excellent  work. 

To  you,  and  to  those  teachers  who  gave  such  willing  help  during  my 
training  at  the  College,  I  am  indebted  for  being  able  to  fill  my  present 
position,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  help  I  then  received. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

LUCY  O'BRIEN,  G.S. 


I  have  nothing  so  brilliant  to  tell  you  of  myself ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am^ 
glad  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  far  successful  in  my  work,  that  it  gives 
satisfaction. 

Most  certainly  it  is  due  to  the  excellent  training  I  received  at  your 
College,  that  I  am  successfully  earning  my  livelihood. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

MARY  HARPER,  G.S. 


I  am  glad  and  thankful  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  support  myself  since  I 
left  the  College.  For  the  first  two  years  I  had  only  a  few  private  pupils, 
and  found  it  a  hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Often  I  felt  dis- 
couraged, and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sympathy  of  friends,  think  I  should 
have  given  up  altogether.  At  length  brighter  days  came,  and  I  received 
my  present  appointment  under  the  L.S.B. 

H.  DELPH,  G.S. 


I  gladly  unite  with  past  and  present  students  in  testifying  to  the  value 
of  the  training  received  at  the  College.  The  high  standard  of  work  set 
before  us,  the  thorough  and  painstaking  instruction  given  by  so  enthusiastic 
a  staff  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  above  all,  your  example,  which  has 
shown  us  how  to  triumph  over  all  difiSculties ;  these  are  benefits  which 
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we  shall  learn  to  value  more  highly  as  each  year  advances.  I  have  been 
teaching  in  Leeds  for  seven  years,  and  whateveir  I  have  been  able  to  do  for 
the  children,  I  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  training  received  at  the  College. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALICE  M.  HALLER,  G.S. 


I  have  been  teaching  now  for  over  two  years,  and  during  that  time  have- 
been  wholly  independent. 

I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  kind  Christmas  letter  and  card. 
Your  Christmas  letter  is  a  thing  to  look  forvi'ard  to,  for  it  takes  one  right 
back  to  the  old  times. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

ALICE  BALCHIN,  G.S. 


It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  every  Christmas,  and  to  know  a 
little  of  what  has  been  passing  amongst  our  College  friends  during  the 
year.  This  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  me,  having  brought  me  my 
Government  Parchment  in  June,  the  crowning  point  of  all  my  hard  work 
at  the  College.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  now  in  training  as  School 
Teachers,  I  vi'ould  like  to  say  how  very  useful  my  music  has  been  to  me 
In  the  Children's  Drill  and  many  other  ways,  and  how  requisite  a  part 
I  think  it  of  one's  qualifications. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

BESSIE  THOMAS,  G.S. 


You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  well.  I  have  been 
here  seven  years  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  school  has  been  inspected 
seven  times,  and  each  time  my  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

I  have  always  felt  more  than  grateful  for  the  happy  years  spent  at  the 
College,  which  have  enabled  us  to  be  self-supporting  and  useful.  What 
can  anyone  else  wish  for  better  than  to  be  an  independent  man  or  woman  ? 
You  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  your  old  students,  and  they  have  also 
great  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  benefactor. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

L.  A.  PERCIVAL,  G.S. 


I  have  been  teaching  under  the  Leeds  School  Board  since  August  27th, 
1894,  and  am  now  earning  a  salary  of  £6^  a  year.  Our  school  has 
increased  rapidly  lately,  as  we  have  had  thirty  new  children  since  the 
summer  holidays.  My  work  is  almost  entirely  with  the  older  ones,  those 
in  my  class  being  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subjects,  I  teach  the  Braille  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  :hat  I  am  taking  singing  lessons  this  winter, 
and  am  finding  them  very  helpful.  Of  course,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
give  to  music,  as  the  school  work  requires  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
preparation. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  Christmas 
letter.  I  am  quite  sure  all  your  old  pupils  take  a  loving  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  dear  old  College. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

MAGGIE  MACE,  G.S. 
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I  entered  the  Royal  Normal  College  when  eight  years  old.  I  sat 
successfully  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  1896,  and  the  Certificate 
Examinations  in  the  two  following  years.  I  then  took  a  position  at 
Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  under  the  London  Board.  My  Parchment 
was  due  last  April,  and  I  now  have  it.  The  musical  training  I  received 
is  of  great  value,  being  a  source  of  help  and  pleasure  to  others  as  well 
as  myself. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ISABELLA  LUKER,   G.S. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  interesting  letter,  also  for  the  card.  It 
is  indeed  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  we,  who  have  left  the  College  so 
long  ago,  are  still  kept  in  memory.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  had  lost  so 
many  friends  and  supporters,  but  I  trust  others  will  be  found  who  will 
take  a  pleasure  in  helping  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  to  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  trained  for  useful  men  and  women,  able  to 
take  their  proper  stand  in  life,  instead  of  being  useless  burdens  upon 
parents,  or  living  upon  the  charity  of  others. 

Although  it  is  eleven  years  since  I  left,  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
my  studies,  not  forgetting  the  delightful  geography  lessons  with 
Mrs.  Campbell,  which  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 

I  am  hoping  to  commence  the  year  with  twenty  pupils — it  may  be 
more — as  I  have  several  new  ones. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

GRACE   BRUNEL,  G.S. 


I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  many  and  great  advantages  which  I  received  while  a 
student  of  the  College.  1  spent  five  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
there  ;  for,  although  I  often  found  my  work  difficult  (for  I  was  by  no 
means  clever),  there  were  always  those  who  wei'e  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand. 

You  will  remember  that,  in  October  of  '87,  you  sent  me  to  Bradford, 
as  supply,  and  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Board  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  work. 

In  the  following  year  I  went  to  Revesby,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I 
successfully  prepared  a  little  boy  for  the  College  for  Gentlemen's  Sons, 
near  Worcester. 

In  '90,  I  was  appointed  to  my  present  post.  There  were  then 
twenty-two  pupilscin  the  school,  now  there  are  sixty-seven,  and,  as  you 
already  know,  I  have  three  assistants,  all  having  been  trained  at  the 
R.N.C.  We  have  been  under  Government  inspection  since  '95,  and 
have  always  had  satisfactory  examinations,  and  the  highest  possible 
grants. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  training  I  received  while  at  Norwood,  I  have 
.been  able  to  support  myself  entirely  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Yours  always  gratefully, 

C.  V.  GIRDWOOD,   G.S. 
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The  following  extracts  from  speeches  at  a  Public  Meet- 
ing held  in  the  Mansion  House  may  further  illustrate 
the  claims  of  the  College  : — 

The  distinctive  object  of  the  College  is  to  train  blind  TheRtHon. 

1  1  .       J-   A.    Camp- 

pupils  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  support  themselves  m   bell,  m.p. 

respectable  positions.  The  chief  occupations  or  profes- 
sions for  which  the  pupils  are  trained  include  organ  play- 
ing, music  teaching,  and  piano  tuning,  and,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  proficient  in  these  pursuits,  a  thoroughly 
good  education  is  given  to  them  at  the  College.  Recently 
a  department  has  been  added,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion, for  training  school  teachers.  They  are  brought  in 
the  plastic  years  of  their  youth  to  the  College  ;  they  are 
taught  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  interested  in  their 
work,  with  every  attention  to  their  health  and  physical 
development ;  they  are  made  self-reliant,  alert,  handy, 
intelligent,  and  to  a  good  general  education  there  is 
superadded  a  thorough  training  in  music.  In  every  way 
it  is  sought  to  fit  them  for  such  employments  as  will  make 
them  self-supporting.  The  friends  of  the  College  do  not 
disparage  the  work  which  other  Institutions  are  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Blind  by  teaching  handicrafts,  &c.,  but 
this  College  has  a  different  and  a  higher  aim,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  example  has  greatly  raised  the  standard 
of  the  education  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood  is  Canon 
the  pioneer  and  pattern  of  all  similar  Colleges  elsewhere. 
The  pupils  go  forth  into  the  world  well  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life — on  almost  equality  of  terms  with  the 
Seeing.  They  are  thoroughly  trained,  and  become  efficient 
and  well-instructed  musicians.  They  earn  good  salaries, 
and  become  happy,  self-supporting,  useful  members  of 
Society.  Wliat  words  can  express  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  work  like  this  V  Wliat  would  be  the  dark  and 
miserable  condition  of  hundreds  of  our  afflicted  brethren 
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were  it  not  for  the  loving  and  Christian  solicitude  of  those 
truly  Ohristlike  men  who  seem,  in  very  fact,  to  give  light 
to  the  Blind  ?  That  we  may  call  this  splendid  College 
our  own,  and  save  from  £500  or  £600  a  year  in  interest, 
all  that  is  required  is  £15,000.  In  God's  good  time  some 
rich  woman  or  rich  man  will,  I  doubt  not,  enrich  them- 
selves by  enriching  those  who,  without  Him,  would  be 
poor  indeed.  If  we  cannot  give  large  sums,  let  us  at 
once  make  ourselves  members  of  that  band  of  two  thou- 
sand, whom  we  want  to  rally  to  our  cause  as  subscribers 
of  £1  Is.  a  year  each. 

The  Resolution  which  I  have  to  move,  reads  as  follows  : — 

Rev.  H.J.  R.  "That  having  special  regard  to  the  fact  that  of  every 
Marston.  ^^g  hundred  pupils  of  the  College  eighty-nine  become 
self-supporting,  this  Meeting  warmly  congratulates  the 
Promoters  and  Principal  of  the  College,  and  earnestly 
commends  the  work  to  the  public  for  wider  recognition 
and  support  on  grounds  alike  of  philanthrophy,  education, 
and  economy." 

We  appeal  for  the  support  to  the  Normal  College  on 
grounds  of  public  economy,  no  less  than  on  grounds  of 
Christian  charity  ;  it  is  better,  we  say,  for  the  community 
to  take  one  hundred  blind  persons  and  to  make  eighty- 
nine  of  them  self-supporting,  than  to  allow  the  one 
hundred  to  remain  a  dead  loss  to  society.  Now  consider 
this  from  the  money  point  of  view :  you  cannot  support  a 
hundred  blind  persons  for  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  week ; 
that  is  computing  at  ten  shillings  a  head,  a  sum  sufficient 
only  for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  and  allowing 
no  room  for  amusement,  instruction,  holiday,  sickness,  or 
other  contingencies.  But  fifty  pounds  a  week  means  two 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  That,  you  will  say, 
is  not  a  very  large  sum ;  but  if  you  remember  that  there 
are  thirty  thousand  blind  people  in  these  kingdoms,  and 
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then  if  you  calculate  wliat  it  costs  to  keep  tliem,  even  at 
the  same  low  figure  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  you  will  find 
that  the  sum  required  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Thus  you  begin  to  perceive  that,  from  a  mere  money 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  important  question.  How  can 
you  make  the  Blind  self-sustaining?  Now  the  money 
aspect  of  a  thing  is  not  its  only  aspect,  is  not  its  highest 
aspect,  but  it  is  a  very  real  aspect,  and  a  very  important 
one ;  and  to  enable  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
Blind  people  to  become  self-supporting,  means  that  you 
transfer  many  thousands  a  year  from  the  side  of  loss  to 
the  side  of  gain  for  the  whole  community.  Now  it  is 
precisely  this  which  the  College  has  been  able  to  do  with 
respect  to  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  scholars  who 
have  passed  completely  through  its  hands  ;  and  my  con- 
tention is  that,  if  you  apply  its  principles  to  the  whole 
Blind  community,  you  may  expect  parallel  results,  though 
not  perhaps  identical  results.  Anyhow,  you  will  go  in 
the  right  direction ;  you  will  go  towards  making  the 
Blind  remunerative,  instead  of  leaving  them  unprofitable  ; 
they  will  in  many  cases  become  an  asset,  instead  of  re- 
maining a  bad  debt.  This  I  am  certain  is  sound  political 
economy,  as  it  is  also  sound  Christianity  ;  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  Chalmers  and  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  to 
pursue  a  line  of  treatment  which  tends  towards  human 
improvement,  towards  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and, 
therefore,  towards  the  glory  of  God. 

One  of  the  things  recognised  in  the  Royal  Normal  Col-  ^(^^^  es""^ 
lege  is  that  the  teaching  shall  be  of  the  most  thorough  Mus,  Doc, 

PrinciDcil 

kind.     This  T  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have  Guildhall 
been  able  to  help  Dr.  Campbell  in  preparing  the  musical  ^^°°'  °^ 
curriculum,  and  I  do  know  it  is  as  thorough  there  as  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
■or  my  own  Guildhall  School  of  Music.    I  confess  I  feel 
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somewhat  dislieartened  that  a  great  College  which  has 
been,  and  is  doing,  such  noble  work,  is  wanting  in  funds. 
When  I  think  of  the  amount  given  for  the  education  of 
the  sighted,  I  do  say  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  here  in 
London  such  an  Institution  should  be  in  debt. 

Dr.  c.  F.  It  affords  me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  the 

Superintend-    opportunity  of  Speaking  to-day — especially  for  this  reso- 
ent.  School      lution,  a  resolution  which  I  most  heartily  endorse,  and  a 

for  the  Bhnd, 

Halifax,  N.B.  resolution  which  expresses  more  to  me  perhaps  than  it 

would  to  many  in  this  audience.     The  statement  is  made 

that  89  per  cent,  are  self-supporting.    We  are  asked  to 

endorse  the  management  of   that  Institution,  recognise 

the  work  of  the  Principal,  and  request  more  generous 

support  on  the  part  of  the  people.     Now  let  me  say  that 

London  should  be  practical  in  this.     It  is  an  Institution 

not  for  London   alone  or  Great  Britain  only,  but  for  the 

whole  world.     It  is  an  Institution  recognised  in  Canada, 

America,  and  wherever  the  education  of  the  Blind  is  best 

carried  on,  as  a  model.    Now  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  we 

are  very  practical  in  Canada ;  we  generally  come  to  the 

point  very  quickly  and  not  wait.     I  have  been  an  educator 

of  the  Blind  for  twenty-eight  years.     We  have  what  we 

consider  is  an  excellent  school  for  the  Blind,  and  we  have 

no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  it.     Eiglity  per  cent,  of  our 

pupils  are  self-supporting,  earning  their  living  as  men  and 

women  nobly  and  well.     I  find,  in  the  statistics  of  Dr. 

Campbell's,  that  89   per  cent,  are  self-supporting.     Of 

course,  I  have  no  doubt  w^hatever,  as  a  Canadian,  tliat  if 

Dr.  Campbell  had  the  good  luck  to  have  Canadian  boys 

and  girls,  his  successful  candidates  would  reach  100  ;  but 

I  consider,  joking  aside,  that  the  percentage  is  simply 

marvellous.     I  know  very  well,  as  one  who  is  deprived  of 

sight,  the  troubles  and  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with, 

and  I  know  very  well  that  you  might  spend  double  the 

amount  of  money  spent  on  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
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not  accomplish  one-third  the  results  accomplished  there. 
We  in  Canada  look  upon  London  as  the  centre  of  our 
empire.  We  come  to  London  if  we  want  to  raise  money 
for  a  good  enterprise  ;  we  come  to  London  for  the  where- 
withal. Now  I  am  not  coming  to  ask  the  people  of  London 
for  £20,000  for  my  School — though  I  should  very  much 
like  to.  I  do  not  fear  but  what  I  can  get  all  I  want  at 
home,  therefore  I  do  not  come  as  a  beggar  for  my  own — 
but  I  do  come  to  ask  for  help  for  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  It  is  a  model  College,  as  I  have  said  before  to 
the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  it  is  the  beacon  light  to  the 
world.  jMow  you  will  see  that,  if  Canada  can  contribute 
forty  thousand  dollars,  or  £8,000,  the  people  of  this 
Metropolis  can  contribute  £15,000.  The  College  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  best.  Dr.  Campbell  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilled  teachers  of  the  Blind, 
and  I  hope  that  the  funds  will  be  found  to  place  him  in 
such  a  position  that  he  will  be  entirely  free  from  all 
anxiety  in  regard  to  funds.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  this 
opportuni'^y  of  speaking,  because  I  do  it  from  my  heart. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  while  a  party  of  the  Stu- 
dents were  giving  musical  and  gymnastic  performances 
at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  the  following 
letter  from  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appeared  in  the  Glasgoiu  Herald : — 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgoiv  Herald.) 

Sir, — Many  who  were  among  the  crowded  audiences  g^^  j  stiriing- 
which  last  week  witnessed  the  performances  of  the  blind  Maxwell, 

MP 

students  at  the  Exhibition,  may  like  to  hear  something  of 
the  College  at  Norwood  from  which  they  hail.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Britain. 

Nothing  seems  more  hopeless  than  the  task  of  enabling 
a  blind  child  to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
task  which  our  forebears  never  attempted.    Their  blind 
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children  grew  up  objects  for  charity,  repaying  somethings 
perhaps  witli  harp  or  song  or  story,  but  always  dependent 
on  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  other  people. 

The  College  turns  out  independent  men  and  women, 
quite  fit  to  compete  with  other  people  in  a  profession — 
that  of  music — of  which  they  are  thoroughly  masters. 
The  pupils  find  employment  because  it  pays  people  to 
employ  them. 

■  The  Concert  Hall  at  the  Exhibition  is  witness  to  their 
proficiency  in  music.  How  does  a  blind  man  learn  a  piece 
for  the  piano  ?  This  question  was  asked  by  many  as  they 
left  the  hall.  He  reads  at  sight,  or  rather  at  touch — one 
hand  at  a  time.  He  follows  the  embossed  score,  and 
reads  the  music  with  one  hand  while  he  plays  with  the 
other.  The  writer  has  witnessed  surprising  instances  of 
rapid  reading  and  accurate  memory.  He  happened  to  be 
present  on  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Campbell  distributed 
the  parts  of  a  new  chant  to  his  choir.  The  sheets-  on 
which  it  was  written  had  hardly  been  put  into  their 
hands  when  the  signal  was  given  to  stand  up,  and  every 
voice,  guided  by  the  hand,  sang  its  proper  part  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  confidence.  On  another  occasion, 
some  of  the  pupils  were  present  at  a  private  concert  at 
which  the  accompanist  failed  to  turn  up.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  volunteered  to  play  the  accompaniment,  but 
it  was  written  on  an  ordinary  sheet  of  music,  and  of 
course  she  could  not  read  it.  While  another  song  was 
being  sung,  she  retired  to  another  room  (where  there  was 
no  piano)  with  a  friend  to  tell  her  the  notes.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  returned,  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  played 
the  accompaniment  by  heart,  and  admirably  well. 

There  are  150  students  at  Norwood,  and  they  do  not  all 
turn  out  musicians.  Br.  Campbell  watches  every  pupil, 
and  adapts  his  training  to  the  occupation  which  suits  him 
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best — organist,  clioirmaster,  concert-player,  pianoforte 
tuner — each  according  to  his  talent.  The  occupation  of 
pianoforte  tuner  employs  many.  More  than  one  large 
firm  of  piano  makers  prefer  the  well-trained  blind  tuners 
to  any  others. 

Quite  as  essential  as  this  special  training  is  the  method 
by  which  the  independence,  ingenuity,  and  health  of  the 
pupils  is  developed  ;  the  carpentering,  needlework,  model- 
ling, swimming,  and  skating,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  work  of  the  gymnasium.  On  long  cycles,  built  to 
carry  twelve,  with  one  seeing  man  to  steer,  the  students 
think  nothing  of  a  run  of  100  miles  on  a  holiday.  Their 
gymnastic  feats  we  saw  for  ourselves  last  week  at  the 
Exhibition. 

But  no  description  will  give  a  true  idea  of  the  activity 
and  complexity  of  this  remarkable  Institution.  Of  its 
results  it  is  enough  to  say  that  89  per  cent,  of  the 
certificated  pupils  were  last  year  earning  their  living. 
Many  of  them  were  supporting  aged  parents.  Their 
earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  £27,000. 
Everyone  who  cares  to  see  the  ingenious  application  of 
an  elaborate  system  to  a  practical  end,  ought  to  visit  the 
College  at  Norwood.  One  of  the  visitor's  surprises  will 
be  to  find  that  Dr.  Campbell  himself  has  been  totally 
blind  since  he  was  three  years  old — a  splendid  example  of 
what  he  teaches. 

Lastly  we  quote  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  F.  O. 
Van  Duzer : — 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College,  Letter  from 
I  can  truthfully  and  honestly  say  that  the  strides  which  I!  ^  ^^° 

Duzer,  Esq, 

have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  training  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  splendid  results  which  have  been  achieved,  must 
bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  handicap  suffered  by  those  who  are  without  sight, 
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still  they  are  capable  of  making  a  position  for  themselves, 
in  the  world,  if  they  are  only  given  a  chance. 

If  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  at  Norwood  were 
only  an  experiment,  T  should  hesitate  to  so  strongly  bring 
it  to  your  notice ;  but  it  is  not  an  experiment,  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  everyone  who  visits  the  College 
must  realise  the  great  and  noble  work  that  is  being 
achieved.  I  think  the  words  of  His  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  everyone  of  us, 
whether  we  are  able  to  do  much  or  little,  viz  :  "  Possess- 
ing God's  greatest  blessing — sight,  may  I  ask  you  to 
remember  the  sightless  ?  " 


REGULATIONS   FOR   VISITING   THE  COLLEGE. 

Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College  can  do  so  on 
application  to  the  Principal.  Special  Visitors'  Day,  first  Thursday 
afternoon  in  each  month,  except  during  January,  August,  September,  and 
October.  Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various 
departments  from  3.15  p.m. 

Parents  or  friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
November,  February,  April,  and  June,  between  3  and  5  p.m.  If,  for  any 
special  reason,  parents  wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they 
should  write  to  the  Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on  the  same 
afternoon.  When  visiting  the  College,  parents  are  earnestly  requested 
not  to  bring  young  children  with  them.  Friends  cannot  visit  the  pupils  on 
Sunday ;  this  ride  is  strictly  enforced.  Parents  are  specially  requested  not  to 
bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the  children.  If  the  children  go  out 
with  their  parents  they  must  not  undertake  commissions  for  other  pupils. 

The  College  is  situated  at  Upper  Norwood.  The  principal  entrance  is 
in  Westow  Street.  An  Outline  Map,  showing  the  position  of  the  College 
and  of  the  different  Railway  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page. 

The  Principal  can  be  seen  on  business  on  Fridays  from  11.30  a.m.  to 
T  p.M  ,  and  4  to  6  p.m.,  otherwise  by  appointment. 


INFORMATION  FOR  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested,  and 
will  he  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  or  by  the  Principal,  at  the 
College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  he  crossed,  and  may  he  drawn  in  favour 
of  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  the  Principal, 
F.  J.  Campbell.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  "  Windermere,"  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  information,  and  to 
forward  copies  of  reports  and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution,  the 
sum  of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and 

the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  that  Institution,  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
such  legacy. 

N.B. — Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  Testator  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other. 


OUTLINE    MAP 

Showing  the  Position  of  the  College  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  of  the  Railway 

Stations  in  the  Neighbourhood. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   LETTERS  OF  PAST  STUDENTS. 


I  have  been  a.  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  same  place,  and  all  your 
old  pupils  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  just  freezing  to  a  place  when  they 
get  it.  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  getting  about  the  country,  tandem 
tricycle,  donkey  cart,  and  pony  chaise,  and  I  find  the  last  the  best,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  pupils  who  go  to  a  country  place,  I  would  say,, 
don't  give  much  oats  to  the  horse.  Many  years  ago  the  choirs  of  all 
this  district  formed  a  Church  Choral  Union,  and  were  trained  and  con- 
ducted by  anybody  who  could  sol-fa  a  little,  but  by  a  lot  of  persuasion 
I  got  all  the  Choirs  around  here  to  form  a  little  Union  of  their  own, 
so  that  I  get  an  innings  as  well  and  we  sire  all  pleased. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  village 'post  office  went  begging  at  £^  a  year 
and  I  took  pity  on  it.  I  have  since  had  the  .M.O.  and  Savings'  Bank 
added,  and  also  the  Telegraph ;  the  wires  and  poles  had  to  be  put  up  for 
four  miles.  Instead  of  £^  a  year  it  is  now  £20,  and  of  course  of  miich  more 
service  to  the  'public.  Besides,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  sale  of 
instruments.  It  tobk  me  years  to  get  into  it,  and  I  think  a  little  advice 
to  pupils  leaving  the  College  would  be  of  great  service.  I  disposed  of  an 
Edison  Bell  Phonograph  and  Hill  Violin  to-day ;  it  may  not  be  much 
at  the  time,  but  it  accumulates.  I  should  be  sorry  for  yoii  to  think  that 
I  have  been  dreaming  only  of  myself  all  these  years,' for  I  have  given  my 
services  from  the  beginning  to  all  sorts  of  charitable  objects. 

I  have  one  receipt  liere  for  £1 1  which  I  sent  to  a  Colliery  Explosion 
Fund,  another  for  £5  to  Churchyard  Gates,  etc.,  etc. 

Samuel  Allen. 


Though  on  leaving  I  started  with  but  little  prospect  of  success,  my 
business  (first  as  a  tuner  and  later  as  a  dealer)  has  steadily  increased,  until 
to-day  instead  of  being  a  burden  on  society,  I  have  those  dependent  oa 
myself,  for  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  provide. 

May  I  add  the  great  example  of  your  own  life  must  ever  inspire  in  us 
a  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles  ?  It  is  to  this  we  owe  more 
than  is  easily  expressed,  and  what  we  most  desire,  is  that  you  may  long 
be  spared  to  carry  on  the  good  work  in  which  for  so  many  years  you  have 
now  been  actively  engaged. 

Lancelot  H.  Ashford  {G.S.}. 


Regarding  myself,  there  is  little  to  communicate.     I  still  retain  my  old 
situation,  and  work  goes  on  in  a  steady  routine. 

Herbert  Ashford  (G.S.X 
A  2 
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I  am  pleased  to  say  my  work  is  steadily  increasing.  I  get  a  few  fresh 
pianos  to  tune  every  year.  I  still  hold  the  appointment  as  Organist  at 
South  Wigston,  and  give  satisfaction  to  my  Vicar  and  Churchwardens. 
I  also  hold  the  appointment  of  Tuner  under  the  Leicester  County 
Council  Education  Committee  for  the  Wigston  Council  Schools. 

A.  Abbott  (G.S.). 


We  wish  you  all  health  and  happiness  in  the  New  Year,  and  thank 
you  for  the  documents  you  sent ;  we  are  both  pleased  with  them.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  thankful- 
ness to  you  for  the  many  benefits  1  have  received  during  my  training  at 
the  College.  It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  owing  to  that  training,  one  has 
become  qualified  under  undoubted  disadvantages  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  earnings  during  the  past  year 
from  tunings  alone  were  ^£"169,  a  slight  increase  on  last  year. 

James  Baxter  (G.S.). 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  deep  gratitude  I  recall  my  first  meeting 
with  you  at  the  College.  At  that  time  I  had  been  without  sight  two 
years  ;  my  people  had  failed  in  business,  and  were  quite  unable  to  give 
me  the  special  consideration  my  case  required,  and  which  they  longed  to 
afEord ;  it  was  just  the  time  when  I  most  needed  the  help  of  a  kindly 
hand,  and  that  hand,  Sir,  you  extended  to  me  in  a  way  1  shall  never 
forget.  Though  your  kind  interest  and  influence.  Dr.  Armitage  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  excellent  training  so  long 
maintamed  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  training  which  has  served 
me  well  in  my  work.  For  more  than  twenty- two  years  I  have  been 
working  as  a  missonary  to  the  blind  of  East  London,  in  connection  with 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  where  my  labours  have  been  owned 
and  blessed  of  God.  Our  work  is  religious,  educational  and  social ;  and 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  good  all-round  education  is  necessar}'  for 
such  a  position  as  that  which  was  open  to  me  in  this  direction.  When  I 
began  seriously  to  think  of  entering  upon  this  work  and  duly  measured 
my  qualifications,  it  rather  weighed  upon  me  that  a  man  specialh^  trained 
could  alone  be  suitable  for  such  a  calling.  But,  being  sure  in  my  heart, 
that  the  call  was  of  God,  and  relying  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  had 
asked  me  to  undertake  the  work,  I  got  into  harness,  and  was  speedily 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  training  I  had  received  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  was  exactly  suited  to  my  requirements.  Our  work  is  a 
matter  of  quiet,  steady  plodding ;  there  is  not  much  noise,  not  much 
show,  but  I  believe  we  are  doing  a  great  work  for  God  and  for 
humanity.  Our  Society,  as  you  know,  cannot  give  large  salaries,  but  it 
gives  large  opportunities  for  service,  and  in  this  I  find  my  happiness, 
being  often  tired  in  the  work,  but  never  of  it.  I  feel  profoundly 
thankful  to  have  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the 
busy  Norwood  Hive,  and  of  being  under  your  kind  and  helpful 
leadership, ;and  would  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you 
and  every  member  of  your  devoted  staff  of  helpers,  who  were  the  means 
of  imparting  to  me  anything  that  has  helped  in  my  life's  work  among 
my  fellow  sufferers  in  this  great  city ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
declining  years  may  be  full  of  light  and  joy,  and  that  you  may  hereafter 
reap  a  full  and  rich  reward. 

C.  T.  Bloomfield  {G.S.). 


It  is  only  mv  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  yourself  and  all  concerned  in 
"the  welfare  of  "the  Roval  Normal  College  which  induces  me  to  write  this 
letter.  I  left  Norwood  in  1891,  and  within  a  few  months  was  appointed 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Lindsay  Congregational  Church. 

Eighteen  months  later,  March  1893,  I  obtained  the  more  lucrative 
-appointment  to  Wallacetown  Parish  Church,  which  I  still  hold.  During 
all  that  time  1  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  public  patronage  as  teacher 
and  tuner  ;  and  although,  since  my  father's  death,  which  occurred  last 
year,  my  financial  responsibilities  have  been  very  much  increased,  I  am 
"thankful  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  them  to  the  full.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  my  clergyman  has  kindly  written  with  reference 
to  my  efficiency  as  his  organist. 

J.  S.  Brand. 


Wallacetown  Manse,  Maryfield,  Dundee. 

It  affords  me  considerable  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  musical 
qualifications  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Brand. 

For  fourteen  years  he  has  acted  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  at 
Wallacetown,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Since 
TOY  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  Parish  I  have  had  ever}-  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  quality  of  his  work,  both  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster, 
and  sum  up  shortly,  as  follows  : — 

(i).  As  Organist,  the  excellence  of  taste  and  masterful  touch  displayed 
indicate  marked  ability  and  personality  only  found  in  a  true  musician. 

(2).  As  a  conductor,  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  struck  by  the  keen 
and  ready  criticism  of  weaknesses  displayed  in  the  performers,  showing 
distinct  ability  in  harmony  and  euphony  ;  yet  never  once  have  I  seen  an 
instance  of  irritability  that  too  often  creates  dispeace  in  voluntary 
choirs. 

(3).  As  a  teacher,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  performances,  he 
produces  results  that  clearly  indicate  care  and  patience  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  pupil ;  altogether,  it  can  be  confidently 
stated  that  he  is  a  success  in  his  profession. 

(4).  As  a  man,  his  genial  nature,  readiness  to  oblige,  and  aptitude  to 
suit  himself  to  all  circumstances,  give  Iiim  great  influence  over  the  choir 
he  conducts,  and  commands  for  him  the  respect  due  to  a  conductor  and 
leader. 

J.  M.  McLucKiE,  Minister  of  Wallacetown. 


My  business  has  increased  considerably.  I  rented  a  room  in  the  house 
next  to  our  own  show-room,  and  am  keeping  the  room  in  our  own  house 
for  second-hand  instruments  and  repairs.  I  find  that  the  early  rising 
while  at  the  College  now  stands  me  in  good  stead,  as  when  I  have  an  old 
instrument  in  for  repair  I  get  up  at  six,  and  thus  get  an  hour  or  two 
before  starting  my  regular  work. 

James  Bone. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  before,  but 
having  been  away  for  some  time,  I  received  it  only  a  short  time  ago. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefits  which  I 
■obtained  during  my  course  of  training  at  the  College. 

I  have  held  my  present  situation  as  Pianoforte  Tuner  in  this  tovi-n  for 
three  3-ears,  and  have  earned  on  an  average  £2  per  week,  which  I  hope  to 
increase  very  shortly. 


I  have  now  left  the  College  sixteen  years,  after  gaining  my  certificate, 
^  and  have  earned  my  living  chiefly  by  pianoforte  tuning.  You  wish  ta^ 
_.know  my  difficulties,  and  in  reply,  I  say,  that,  the  chief  one  ha,s_been  that 
of  getting  fresh  custorners. ,  I  have  made  more  progress  in  this  respect  by 
my  customers  recommending  me  than  in  any  other  way,  and  advertising 
on  a  small  scale,  in  my  experience,  has  been  mere  waste  of  money.  Al- 
though you,  Sir,  and  others,  have  always  done  their  utmost  to  influence 
the  public  to  employ  us,  there  is  yet  a  lot  of, prejudice  for  us  to  live 
down.  I  have  found  the  training  I  received  at,  the  College  all  sufficient, 
both  for  the  requirements  of  my  work,  and  in, fitting  me  to  go  pn^ttended 
to  that  work  no  matter  how  .great ,  the.  distance  may  be.  ,  But  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  now,  buying  rhy  own 
house,  and  my  chief  ambition  is  to  become  a  dealer  in  high-class  pianos. 
Trusting,  dear  Sir,  that  your  health  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  College. 

■  ■  H.   BUDDEN  (G.S.) 


It  will  be  six  years  next  July  since  I  left  the  College.  I  cannot 
complain  in  any  way  about  my  progress.  Since  the  first  year  I  have  been 
self  supporting.  I  work  a  very  big  district  which  necessitates  me  being 
from  home  for  several  weeks,  and  of  course  this  makes  my  expenses  very 
heavy,  what  with  travelling  and  lodgings.  My  work  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  got  it  all  through  recommendation. 

R.   A.   BiRKBECK   {G.S.). 


I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  my  business  was  not  as  good  last  year ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  worst  for  the  last  five  years,  but  if  there  is  any  consolation 
in  it,  the  music  trade  was  unusually  bad  in  this  district  last  year.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  so  many  of  your  pupils  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  examination,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  you  and 
Mrs:  Campbell  for  your  kindness  to  my  son  when  he  visited  the  College 
in  Januar3%  He  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  no  doubt 
you  are  aware  '  that' he  was  successful  in  obtaining  his  diploma  as 
Associate  of  the'  College  of  Organists,  and  such  a  result  with  one  so 
young  (just  turned  17)  was  a  great  delight  to  my  wife  and  self. 

A.  Baynon. 


It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  years  ago  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  The  first  twelve  years  I  spent  in  the  same  situation  as  tuner 
and  repairer  at  30s.  per  week  wages. 

Since  then  I  have  been  working  on  my  own  account,  and  have  now  a 
very  fair  connection  e.xteiading  over  this  and  the  two  adjacent  counties. 

Owing  to  indifferent  health  I  am  obliged  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  mv  nett  income  for  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  £'/^ 
a-year. 

A.  Booth  {G,S  ). 


I  am  pleased  to,  be ,  able,  to  say.  that  the.  trailing  1  receivpd.at  the 
College  has  suecessjiully.  equipped  me, with  the  means  of  eajming^ my,  own 
living.  •  ,..,,..  . 

■W.  Clay  (G.S.). 
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I  need  Iiardly  mention  that  the  general  state  of  the  town,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  employment  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  has  affected  mv  work  to  no 
small  degree;  but  as  you  are  anxious  for  a  complete  report,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  my  average  income  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  per  annum, 
and  I  have  found  recommendation  one  of  the  best  advertiserrients. 

W.  E.  Chappell  {G.S.). 


Since  leaving  the  College  in  1898, 1  have  been  successful  as  a  pianoforte 
tuner  and  teacher  of  music.  For  the  iirst  three  years  I  was  employed  as  a 
tuner  by  one  of  our  largest  import  houses,  and  left  them  on  my  own 
account.  My  connection  is  annually  increasing,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  at 
some  early  earlv  date  to  consult  you  on  a  matter  vrhich  I  hope  will 
considerably  augment  my  income. 

Duncan  M.  Cox  {G.S.). 


I  have  never  been  through  London  once  since  leaving  the  College,  but 
I  am  alwavs  glad  to  hear  of  its  welfare.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  have  an  organ  appointment  in  Glasgow,  and  am  doing  fairly  well 
as  a  teacher  and  tuner. 

W.    J.    DOWDING. 


With  regard  to  what  I  am  doing  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
commence  and  where  to  finish,  were  I  with  you  I  could  give  you  a  decent 
account  of  my  doings  ;  however,  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you.  Eighteen 
months  previous  to  these  last  six  I  did  not  do  so  well,  either  in  teaching  or 
tuning,  owing  to  bad  trade,  but  now  things  have  brightened  up  again, 
and  I  am  doing  fairly  well.  At  the  present  time  I  have  eighteen  piano 
pupils,  two  violin  pupils,  three  for  singing  and  one  for  tuning  ;  I  have 
had  a  fair  amount  of  tuning  this  last  six  months  ;  I  earn  anywhere  from 
30s.  to  £^  a-week.  Before  I  became  busy  I  used  to  think  nothing  of 
getting  up  at  six  in  the  morning  and  practising  till  ten  at  night,  barring 
my  meals  and  a  short  walk  ;  of  course,  now  my  practice  is  very  irregular. 
Mr.  Hartvigson's  teaching  has  been  evervthing  to  me,  and  he  holds  a  very 
high  position  in  my  esteem  ;  I  am  always  pleased  when  I  hear  of  any 
honour  bestowed  upon  him  ;  he  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  :  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a  more  painstaking  teacher  than  he 
is,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  am  not  one  of  his  pupils. 


You  ask  me  to  write  all  my  experiences.  I  am  afraid  they  are  of  so 
commonplace  a  nature  they  would  be  rather  devoid  of  interest.  However 
I  will  give  particulars  since  I  left  the  College.  A  few  months  after  gairiing 
my  certificate  I  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  indoor  tuner 
with  Messrs.  Holder  at  Hull,  in  whose  service  I  remained  during  two 
years.  Subsequently,  acting  on  the  ad\-ice  of  my  friends,  I  established 
myself  here  in  business,  and  have  in  three  years  worked  up  a  very  good 
tuning  connection.  This  district  was  entirely  new  to.  me,  and  I  have 
procured  my  business  through  mere  perseverance  and  the  kind  recom- 
mendations of  customers.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  all  your  past  kindness  to  me,  f or  T  feel 
sure  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  training  received  at  the 
College,  and  also  your  kind  arrangement  at  Messrs.  Broadwoods,  I  should 
not  novv  be  in' the  position  I  hold.  I  am  always  proud  to  be  able  to  tell 
my  friends  and  customers  that  I  was  once  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal 


College. 


;H.   DOGGETT   {G.S.}. 
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I  was  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  eight  years,  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  twenty-one.  louring  that  time,  besides  the  school  course,  I 
learned  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  which  enabled  me  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  I  am  now  in  a  good  position  at  Harrogate,  and  am  able  to- 
take  my  place  in  the  community  as  a  British  workman,  thanks  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  I  may  say  that  I  tune  about  i,ooo  pianos 
a-year. 

C.  Dean  (G.S.). 

My  nephew  (Albert  T.  Green,  G.S.)  has  asked  me  to  thank  vou  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  for  your  Christmas  letter  and  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year.  He  has  no  change  of  any  kind  to  report ;  he  is  still  going  on  very 
comfortably  with  Mr.  Firth,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  all  his  customers. 
We  are  thankful  he  has  done  so  well  since  he  left  the  College  in  1892,  all 
of  which  he  owes  to  the  good  training  he  received  when  under  your  care. 

Yours  respectfuUv, 

Harry  E.  Dow. 

I  have  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  of  my  continued  success  since 
leaving  tlie  Royal  Normal  College. 

Since  that  time  I  have  held  the  position  of  Teacher  at  the  Blind  School 
in  this  town,  and  I  am  now  gratified  to  know  that  the  Authorities  are 
satisfied  and  fully  appreciate  the  work  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
children. 

Typewriting  has  filled  a  fair  share  of  my  leisure  liours,  and  has  proved 
a  very  remunerative  business. 
I  John  R.  Emblex.. 


Things  continue  very  much  with  us  as  thev  were  a  number  of  years. 
ago  when  I  wrote  you  last,  giving  some  particulars  of  our  business  ;  I  do 
not  feel  there  is  anything  I  can  say  further.  We  have  had  no  new 
striking  experience,  and  business  moves  on  very  much  as  it  did  at 
that  time. 

J.   EwiNG. 


It  is  now  some  twenty-five  years  since  we  began  business  in  Glasgow., 
Being  imbued,  to  some  e.xtent,  with  the  spirit  of  caution  usually  credited 
to  our  countrymen,  we  were  content  to  conduct  our  operations  at  first  on 
a  comparativelv  limited  scale. 

Our  dwelling-house  was  the  business  head-quarters,  and  our  efforts 
from  thence  were  mainly  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  tuning 
connection. 

We  have  here  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  assistance  extended  to 
us  at  this  point  of  our  career,  and  since,  by  those  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  our  class  resident  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The 
passage  of  time  has  thinned  their  numbers,  but  we  look  back  with 
gratitude  on  the  encouragement  we  then  received — an  encouragement 
doubly  grateful — as  we  were  the  first  two  students  of  the  College  to 
begin  business  in  Glasgow,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  was 
problematical. 

We  had,  however,  not  been  long  at  work  when  we  perceived  that 
steady  and  persistent  effort  along  the  lines  laid  down  would  remove 
success  from  the  region  of  doubt.  Soon  the  necessity  of  opening  a  shop 
became  apparent,  and,  as   our  business  proved  steadily  progressive,  a 


removal  to  a  larger  one  became  imperative,  until  now  we  occupy 
premises  consisting  of  three  flats  in  one  of  Glasgow's  best  business 
thoroughfares,  and  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  Royal  Arms  over 
our  doorway,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  your  two  old  students  are 
music-sellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  Our  employees  number  twenty- 
five,  embracing  the  usual  staff  for  the  conduct  of  a  piano,  organ,  and 
sheet-music  business. 

Two  of  our  tuners  were  former  students  of  the  College,  Messrs.  McDonald 
and  Fairchild.  A  few  years  ago,  we  ran  for  three  seasons  an  interesting 
series  of  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts  in  Glasgow's  largest  hall,  a  build- 
ing capable  of  seating  4,000  persons.  The  admission  charged  was  from 
one  penny  to  sixpence.  The  very  low  admission  precluded  all  possibility 
of  running  the  concerts  as  a  profitable  financial  speculation,  but  we  got 
out  of  them  a  valuable  advertisement. 

The  Corporation,  on  our  retiring  from  the  field,  took  up  the  concerts, 
and  are  now  running  them  very  largely  on  the  lines  inaugurated  by  us. 

At  the  late  Glasgow  Exhibition  we  had  an  attractive  exhibit,  and  hope 
to  reap  considerable  benefit  therefrom. 

We  remain,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  yours  very  sincerely, 

EwiNG  &  McIntosh. 


As  I  have  only  been  away  from  the  College  eighteen  months,  my 
experience  is  really  very  small.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  sav  that  I 
have  made  a  very  good  start  with  connection  work,  and  find  that  the 
number  of  my  pianofortes  for  tuning  is  steadily  increasing. 

R.  Firth  (G.S.J. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  a  fairly  good  business 
connection,  and  do  fairly  well  as  a  piano  and  organ  dealer,  which  enables 
me  to  give  employment  to  several  others  beside  myself.  I  found  it  rather 
uphill  work  at  first,  owing  to  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  the  blind 
as  a  class  being  able  to  fill  an  entirely  independent  position  ;  that  feeling, 
however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  more  efficiently  a  blind  person  can  do  his  work 
the  better  are  his  chances  of  success.  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the 
most  careful  training  I  got  in  tuning  and  other  branches  whilst  a  pupil 
-at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

J.  T.  Forbes. 


My  work  continues  to  be  much  the  same  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
mostly  among  the  adults,  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  there  is  no 
progress,  but  I  hope  we  are  doing  good  in  a  quiet  way  and  I  believe 
our  visits  are  appreciated. 

R.  Gatley  {G.S.). 


Since  I  have  been  in  this  Colony  I  have  never  allowed  the  grass  to  grow 
under  my  feet,  but  now  I  have  to  be  still  more  active  if  that  is  possible, 
for  I  have  to  contend  with  keen  competition  from  a  young  African  who 
was  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  some  time.  Practically  he  has  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  congregation  as  he  is  their  organist.  In  spite  of  this  I  have 
no  intention  of  taking  a  back  seat.  My  examination  results  have  been 
most  encouraging  this  year.  My  blind  pupils  have  gained  two  certificates 
for  harmony,  also  one  higher  and  three  intermediate  for  the  organ  ;  one 
-.lower,  one  higher  and  three  advanced    for   the  piano,  also  two  sighted 
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pupils  passed  the  lower  and  one  the  advanced.  About  six  months  ago  I 
gave  a  pupils'  concert,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  the  performance 
by  the  Worcester  Glee  Singers.  I  heard  afterwards  that  this  was  my  most 
successful  effort.  In  Noveniber  we  gave  a  school  concert  in  which  the 
Glee  Singers  again  assisted. 

We  have  made  several  improvements  in  our  house  which  will  increase 
its  future  value  as  well  as  its  present  comfort.  My  wife's  work  among 
the  blind  girls  met  with  substantial  recognition  at  the  recent  Exhibition  ; 
the  girls  obtained  nine  prizes  and  thirteen  diplomas.  We  hope  to  be  in 
England  some  time  next  year. 

Mr.  Kruger  speaks  vyarmly  of  your  kindness  to  him  during  his  visit 
in  England. 

H.  Greenwood  (G.S.). 


It  is  now  three  and  a  half  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  hasten  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  my  career  since  that  time.  When  I  first  took  up  the  duties  of  Organist 
and  Choirmaster  at  the  Rutherford  U.  F.  Church,  my  salary  started  at  £4.0, 
but  before  I  had  been  there  three  months,  it  was  raised  to  £^0.  Quite 
recently,  it  has  again  been  raised  to  £60.  My  teaching  and  tuning 
connection  has  gradualh'  increased  until  I  am  now  able  to  make  some- 
thing like  £^T20  to  £130  per  annum.  I  have  also  received  favourable 
recognition  from  the  Civic  authorities,  and  have  been  privileged  to  play 
on  the  largest  organs  in  tlie  City,  including  St.  xA-ndrevv's  Hall,  the 
Art  Galleries  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  instrument  used  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1901),  and  others,  besides  some  of  those  in  the  halls  around 
Glasgow.  In  the  East  End  Exhibition  commencing  December,  1903, 
I  had  three  engagements,  each  engagement  consisting  of  three  days, 
and  this  before  I  had  been  in  Glasgow  three  months. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  acknowlege  my  great 
debt  to  the  College,  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  sincerity  that  I  wish  this  Institution 
every  siiccess  in  all  its  undertakings. 

TH0M.A.S  C.  Gregory  (G.S.). 


I  received  your  paper  and  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Christmas  Festival  came  off  so  well.  In  regard  to  my  work  I  am  doing 
fairly  well.  I  am  expecting  to  get  the  school  pianos  to  do  in  the 
district  here.  The  gentleman  of  this  district  sent  me  word  to  sav,  that 
if  I  could  fall  in  with  the  same  terms  as  the  man  who  did  them  before, 
I  could  have  them.     I  am  going  to  write  this  week. 

W.  Golightly  (G.S.). 


I  have  been  very  fortunate,  so  far  I  have  held  two  situations  since  I 
came  to  Belfast,  and  now  I  have  the  largest  Church  in  Belfast.  I  train  a 
choir  of  boys  numbering  about  forty,  also  a  gentlemen's  choir  numbering 
twenty,  and  I  teach  them  the  most  difficult  music.  And  our  Bishop  says 
my  choir  is  the  best  in  town  and  brings  the  other  Clergy  to  hear  it. 
I  have  also  a  choral  class  which  I  train  to  sing  part-songs  and  madrigals. 
I  will  be  getting  a  concert  up  with  them  in  the  next  month.  I  have  also 
a  fairly  good  teaching  connection,  and  the  people  here  believe  in  me 
thoroughly,  as  whatever  work  I  do  I  take  great  pains  with  it. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  say,  it  is  this — That  a  blind  man 
requires  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  a  seeing  man  before  any  one  will 
believe  in  him.      They  are   like  "unbelieving  Thomas"   they  will  not 


believe  until  they  see  for  themselves — I  mean  the  majority  of  people — and 
they  would  give  a  situation  to  a  seeing  man  twice  over — who  could  not 
do  the  work  half  as  well.  However  if  the  blind  persevere  and  study  well, 
and  keep  sober  and  honest  they  will  in  time  blot  out  all  these  prej  udices,  and 
each  one  will  not  alone  help  himself,  but  he  will  help  all  those  who 
come  after  him  in  the  future,  as  I  tliink  the  blind  always  do  their  work 
well  and  more  conscientiously.  I  think  1  have  done  a  little  in  paving  the 
way  for  them  here.  I, go  in  a  good  deal  for  composition  and  have  won 
fourteen  prizes  in  that  line.  I  have  also  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Society  of  British  Composers  and  hope  in  time  to  have  all,  my  works 
published.  There  is  one  .great  difficulty  for  the  blind,  and  that  is  that 
they  have  to  get  a  great  deal  of  their  music  read  to  them,  as  they  cannot 
get  all  in  Braille,  and  they  also  have  to  dictate  all  their  own  compositions 
TO  some  one  to  transcribe.  It  is  a  great  drawback  as  it  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  time.  1  am  prettv  fortunate  in  that  direction,  as  my  wife  reads 
and  writes  a  great  deal  of  music  for  me  and  helps  me  in  every  possible 
way  she  can.  I  would  advise  all  the  young  men  to  get  a  good  wife  if 
possible  as  she  will  help  them  through  all  their  difficulties. 

Carl  G.  Hardebeck. 


I  left  the  College  seventeen  rears  ago.  The  first  six,  months  of  business 
were  hard  work  and  very  little  progress,  but  after  1  got  a  thorough  start 
I  made  headway  for  fourteen  years  without  going  back.  The  past  three 
years  have  not  been  as  good,  the  competition  being  so  very  keen  between 
"tuners,  and'  other  people  who  know  almost  nothing  about  pianos  starting 
business  for  themselves.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  forced  to  leave  my 
premises  owing  to  an  alterat  on  in  property  which  compelled  me  to  take 
a  larger  shop  with  heavier  rei.t,  and  also  employ  a  young  lady  to  help  in 
the  shop  wlien  I  was  out  tuning.  Altogether 'my  geiieral  expenditure  has 
been  heavy  of  late.  I  am  not  only  self  supporting,  but  have  had  others 
to  support  as  well. 

I  may  sav  my  annual  income  after  clearing  all  expenses  has  never 
been  less  than  ;^20o. 


I  have  held  my  present  position  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Church,  Boston,  for  three  years. 

Thirteen  months  ago  we  had  a  very  successful  performance  of  Bennett's 
"  Woman  of  Samaria  ;"  but  this  j-ear  the  music  for  the  Choir  Anniversary 
was  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  including  Mendelssohn's  13th  Psalm. 

The  amount  of  my  teaching  fluctuates  considerably,  and  is  at  present 
in  a  very  depressed  state. 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  value  of  the  physical 
training  which  we  were  obliged  to  undergo.  I  certainly  did  work when 
in  the  gvmnasiuni,  but  was  seldom  there  except  whenl  had  to  be. 
Now  howeveir,  I  am  thankful  that  this  training  yvas  insisted  upon.  To  it  I. 
attribute 'my  present  physical  condition,  which  is  decidedly  above  the 
average.    '  .  ,    ,,      ,  ,1.  ,    /   ,  . 

I  wish  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  College  and  enclose  a 
postal  order' for  one'^guihea.'  I  am  also  enclosing 'an  Anthem  whicH 
1  have  just  piublished. 

G.  D.  Hai.ler  (G.S.). 
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It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and* 
during  this  period  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  Musical  Instrument 
business  ;  you  will  remember  that  my  studies  were  principally  confined  to 
tuning,  construction  and  mechanism  of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  careful 
training  I  received  under  your  experts  gave  me  a  good  practical  know- 
ledge which  has  always  proved  most  valuable  in  my  business. 

In  commenting  upon  my  career  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  self-approbation 
but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  and  encourage  others,  and  to  add  further 
testimony  to  the  great  work  which  you  have  achieved  in  fitting  the  blind  for 
combat  with  the  world,  for  you  have  succeeded  to  a  marvellous  degree  in 
infusing  your  will  power  and  enthusiasm  into  the  pupils  who  have  been 
under  your  care. 

As  I  stated  it  is  twenty-one  years  since  I  made  my  real  start  in  life  by 
commencing  business  as  a  pianoforte  tuner,  but  my  ultimate  aim  and 
ambition  was  the  musical  instrument  trade  and  I  ^m  pleased  to  state 
that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  anticipation. 

During  the  first  two  years  I  worked  up  a  very  satisfactory  tuning 
connection  and  then  opened  a  small  shop  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
with  a  stock  of  five  pianos  ;  finding  further  capital  necessary,  I  took  a 
partner,  who  supplied  me  with  the  necessary  capital,  while  leaving  me- 
the  entire  working  of  the  business     he  taking  no  active  part  whatever. 

I  soon  found  it  desirable  to  open  out  in  the  centre  of  the  town  where 
we  are  now  showing  over  eighty  pianos,  including  the  Steinway, 
Bluthner,  Broadwood,  and  other  high-class  makes  (both  horizontals  and 
uprights)  and  with  energy,  and  extensive  advertising,  and  branches,  we 
have  business  connections  throughout  the  county,  and  also  further  afield 
as  you  may  see  from  the  enclosed  Booklet  entitled  "  What  others  say 
about  us." 

We  have  sold  over  3,000  Pianos  and  Organs,  and  our  total  sales  for  this- 
year  ending  March  31st  amount  to  over  £"6,000. 

Our  employees  embrace  the  usual  staff  of  a  music  business,  book-keepers, 
tuners,  shop  assistant  and  canvassers. 

I  have  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
I  am  on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  late  partner,  who  has  watched  the 
development  of  the  business  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  attribute  my  success  solely  to- 
training  which  I  received  at  the  College. 

J.  L.  Haworth,  (G.S.) 


I  left  the  College  nine  years  ago,  and  commenced  in  Manchester  to  work 
up  a  tuning  and  teaching  connection,  which  at  first  developed  very  slowly, 
but  with  perseverance,  gradually  gave  satisfaction. 

I  was  always  ambitious  to  open  a  Music  shop  and  when  my  earnings 
amounted  to  about  two  pounds  weekly  I  decided  to  launch  out  should  a 
chance  be  presented.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  I  was  enabled  by  the  aid 
of  a  friend,  to  procure  the  capital  sufficient  to  start  a  business,  which  up 
to  the  present  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  tuition  I  received  at  the  College,  I  have  always  found  invaluable, 
and  I  wish  here  to  express  my  heartiest  thanks  to  you,  and  your  staff  who- 
have  done  so  much  for  me. 

E.  HALL,  {G.S.) 
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I  have  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  my  former  letters — written  to  you  on 
my  doings  since  I  left  the  College,  though  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  am  gradually  improving  my  position,  and  have  lived  in  comfort  for  many 
years.  It  seems  strange  to  think  it  is  only  three  months  short  of  thirty 
years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  that  reflection  seems  to  make  me  feel 
quite  a  veteran. 

Since  leaving  Norwood  in  1877,  I  have  followed  the  callings  of  teacher 
and  tuner  with  success  (1  hope  I  say  it  modestly),  and  the  credit  for  this 
is  entirety  due  to  the  College.  It  is  true  I  had  some  vears'  musical 
education  before  I  came  under  your  influence,  but  I  know  only 
too  well,  as  I  explained  to  the  Commission  in  London,  that  I  could  never 
have  pushed  my  way  in  the  world  had  I  not  experienced  the  benefits 
of  the  all-round  excellent  teaching  of  yourself  and  gifted  staff  of 
professors. 

I  have  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  and  I  should  add  that  my  wife 
has  managed  to  a  great  extent  the  music  shop  I  opened  here  nearly 
nineteen  years  ago,  so  that  although  the  scene  of  my  operations  is  a  small 
country  town  of  five  thousand  population,  the  outcome  of  your  education 
has  practically  been  that  I  find  myself  in  very  easy  circumstances.  I 
have  plenty  of  competitors  here,  and  from  Manchester  fifteen  miles  to  the 
North,  but  this  only  does  good  by  keeping  me  hard  at  work. 

John  Arthur  Holland. 


I  really  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  new  to  tell  you  about  myself 
or  my  work,  as  things  go  on  much  as  usual  with  me.  I  am  very  happy 
in  my  church  work.  1  have  a  very  large  choir,  or  rather  a  musical  associ- 
ation, as  it  is  called,  from  which  the  Sunday  choir  is  drawn.  Our  choir 
seats  will  not  hold  the  entire  association,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  take 
the  best  portion  to  form  the  choir. 

This  association  involves  the  getting  up  of  some  musical  work  every 
year.  Last  year,  we  did  the  English  version  of  Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater, 
which  had  not  long  been  out,  so  that  I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  do  this 
version.  Since  I  came  to  St.  George's,  we  have  done  the  Messiah,  Hymn 
of  Praise,  the  Prodigal  Son,  &c.  The  getting  up  of  these  works  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time,  as  I  always  accompany  on  the  organ  and  have  only 
once  had  a  conductor.  I  am  engaged  a  great  deal  in  giving  organ  recitals 
all  over  the  country,  which  is  work  I  greatly  enjo}-.  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  teaching  so  that  altogether,  I  am  kept  hard  at  it.  I  had  an  offer  of  a 
tour  in  Canada  this  year,  but  did  not  accept  it  on  account  of  our  Church 
being  without  a  junior  minister,  but  I  hope  to  go  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
so  glad  to  find  that  you  are  sending  in  pupils  from  the  College  for  the 
various  musical  examinations.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if,  say,  the 
Local  Centre  pieces  set  for  the  piano  each  year  could  be  printed  in 
Braille. 

Alfred  Hollins. 

Re  Mr.  Hollins'  Visit  to  Australia. 

"  England's  celebrated  blind  organist,  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  gave  his 
first  recital  at  the  Town-hall  on  Saturday  evening  before  an  audience 
which  completely  filled  the  great  auditorium.  The  choir  seats  were 
requisitioned,  and  many  people  had  to  be  content  wdth  standing 
throughout  the  whole  performance.  Lady  Northcote  was  present, 
and  also  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

"  It  was  a  curiously  interested,  as  well  as  a  most  warmly  appreciative 
gathering  ;  it  was  manifestly  satisfied  with  the  man  as  an  artist,  but 
it  was  also  intimatelv  concerned   in   the  artist's  manner  of   execution. 
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having  to  work  a  great  deal  of  time  both  day  and  night,  but  we  are  proud 
to  say  now  we  are  one  of  the  best  known  piano  houses  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.     Our  capital  is  about  f  100,000. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  owe  much  to  dear  Dr.  Armitage  for  two 
very  valuable  introductions,  which  he  gave  me,  to  influential  gentlemen 
residing  in  Montreal. 

P.  E.  Layton  {G.S.) 


In  regard  to  my  work  you  will  doubtless  remember  that  a  few  years 
ago  you  kindly  issued  a  pamphlet  with  letters  from  the  pupils  as  to  what 
we  had  been  able  to  accomplish  since  leaving  the  College.  I  have  but 
little  to  add  to  the  letter  I  then  endeavoured  to  write  you  ;  two  points, 
however,  I  should  like  to  mention.  First,  that  you  have  always  given  me 
such  free  access  to  the  College.  I  had  about  four  years  ago  some  lessons 
in  typewriting,  kindly  given  me  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Black.  I  purchased  a 
machine,  and  have  since  then  used  it  constant^,  and  have  found  it  most 
invaluable.  Secondly,  about  three  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  realise  a 
long  cherished  hope,  namely,  to  have  a  little  house  of  my  own  and  to 
design  it  myself.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been  quietly  preparing  for  this 
by  studying  plans  of  houses,  especially  houses  in  course  of  erection,  and 
gathering  all  the  information  I  could  as  to  building  materials,  house 
fittings  and  so  forth.  I  mention  this  matter  simply  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  and  out  of  no  desire  to  be  boastful.  May  I  also  add  that  I  have 
•held  my  present  organ  appointment  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

A.  Lander  (G.S.) 

In  regard  to  my  work,  I  fear  there  is  little  to  narrate,  seeing  that  one 
year  has  not  yet  been  completed  of  my  career.  In  June,  1906,  I  was 
appointed  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Columba  U.  F.  Church, 
Kilmacolm,  salary  being  fifty  pounds.  To  this  sum  I  will  be  able  at  the 
close  of  the  session  to  add  nearly  thirty  pounds  by  piano  and  organ 
tuition. 

Allow  me  to  say,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future — the  musical,  educational 
and  physical  training  I  received  under  your  guidance  amply  fits  me 
for  it. 

R.  Leitch. 


With  regard  to  my  experience,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  Since 
leaving  the  College  in  1898,  I  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  working 
up  a  private  tuning  connection.  This  is  of  course  hard  work,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  earn  my  own  living  almost  from 
the  start. 

W.  Mason  (G.S.) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  self  supporting 
always.  Of  course,  as  blind  people,  we  meet  with  many  ups  and  downs 
and  difficulties,  not  only  in  the  tuning,  but  also  in  the  repairing,  and 
though  Messrs.  Young,  Walmsley  and  Kelly  do  their  level  best  in  the 
teaching  of  the  latter,  the  knowledge  seems  very  insufficient  when  one 
starts  for  a  firm,  as  the  variety  of  actions  are  so  great  at  present.  I  hope 
every  one  of  my  fellow  Collegians  in  the  tuning  department  will  have 
benefited  by  the  knowledge  gained  while  at  Norwood  to  as  great  an 
extent  (if  not  greater)  than  I,  and  all  would  have  need  to  be  very  satisfied 
and  grateful  to  all  who  took  such  pains  in  teaching  them. 

P.  H.  Marshall  (G.S.) 
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It  is  now  over  twenty  years  ago  since  I  left  the  College.  I  can  never 
•over-estimate  the  value  of  the  training  I  received  at  your  hands  ;  I  can 
•safely  say  you  never  enrolled  a  less  gifted  student,  and  all  the  success  I 
have  achieved  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  magnificent  training  I  received. 
Whilst  envying  my  more  fortunate  gifted  brothers,  I  nevertheless  made 
■up  my  mind  to  do  my  best,  learning  that  the  true  definition  of  genius  is 
the  art  of  taking  infinite  pains,  and  I  have  been  led  to  preface  my  letter 
with  these  remarks  for  the  encouragement  of  any  students  who,  like 
myself,  get  at  times  discouraged  for  the  want  of  natural  brilliant  talents. 
My  twenty  years  experience  have  been  very  varied  ;  the  battle  was  very 
Jiard  at  first ;  much  prejudice  had  to  be  overcome,  but  by  sticking  hard  to 
it  I  have  been  able  to  forge  ahead,  and  now  for  many  years  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and,  unsolicited,  have  as  much  work  as  I  can 
get  through.  I  still  hold  the  position  of  organist  at  St.  Andrews,  where 
1  have  been  for  the  past  eighteen  years ;  my  pupils  number  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  with  man}'  of  them  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  passing  examinations,  mostly  those  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians. 

My  annual  pupils'  recitals  have  been  a  great  factor  in  gaining  the 
'Confidence  of  the  public.  At  these  some  fifteen  generally  take  part  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  items,  whilst  those  who  have  won  certificates 
have  them  publicly  presented.  I  am  sending  you  a  Waterloo  paper  with 
.an  account  of  my  pupils'  recital  just  over.  It  was  the  most  successful  I 
have  had  as  vet,  and  very  encouraging.  Also  I  enclose  a  photo  of  mv 
house  which  I  bought  three  years  ago.  The  multiplicity  of  my  work 
■allows  of  no  idle  time,  but  with  it  all  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  during  the 
Summer  vacation  I  enjoy  recreation  on  my  tandem  bicycle,  on  which  I 
have  ridden  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles.  My  tours  include 
"visits  to  North  Wales,  the  English  Lakes,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  as  far 
west  as  Bristol.  I  keenly  enjoy  the  bracing  exercise  and  derive  much 
benefit  from  it.  Now  that  is  enough  about  myself ;  I  would  rather  have 
left  it  unsaid,  but  could  not  say  no  to  your  kind  request,  and  trust  mv 
testimony  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear,  Doctor, 
that  your  health  is  improving,  and  trust  you  may  be  spared  many  more 
years,  and  that  the  testimonies  you  receive  from  old  students  mav 
encourage  you  greatly  in  this  labour  of  love.  In  these  wishes  I  include 
Mrs.  Campbell,  who  as  you  said  had  helped  you  so  much  in  your  life's 
work.  I,  too,  have  been  blest  with  an  equally  good  partner ;  in  fact  I 
■  don't  know  how  such  folks  as  we  would  get  on  without  such  helpmates. 

E.  J.  Marrison. 


I  have  held  my  present  position  for  sixteen  years,  and  from  time  to 
time  my  salary  has  been  raised,  until  at  the  present  time  I  am  getting 
twenty  dollars  a  week. 

My  position  is  a  comfortable  one — plenty  of  hard  work,  of  course — but 
with  the  excellent  mechanical  and  musical  training  received  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  together  with  the  lessons  of  overcoming  difficulties  and 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities,  1  have  been  enabled  to  hold  up  my 
■end  beside  any  workman  I  have  been  associated  with. 

A.  U.  Matheso.n-  {G.S.) 


If  a  letter  from  me  will  in  any  way  advance  the  interest  or  work  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  you  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.  Of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  I  am  in  my  present  business  because  of  the 
■education  and  efficient  training  I  received  at  the  College  ;  piano  tuning 
is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  piano  dealing,  and  so  it  has  been  to  me  as  to 
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having  to  work  a  great  deal  of  time  both  day  and  night,  but  we  are  proud 
to  say  now  we  are  one  of  the  best  known  piano  houses  in  the  province  of 
(Quebec.     Our  capital  is  about  .$100,000. 

I  might  mention  here  that  1  owe  much  to  dear  Dr.  Armitage  for  two 
very  valuable  introductions,  which  he  gave  me,  to  influential  gentlemen 
residing  in  Montreal. 

P.  E.  Layton  {G.S.) 


In  regard  to  my  work  vou  will  doubtless  remember  that  a  few  years 
ago  you  kindl}'  issued  a  pamphlet  with  letters  from  the  pupils  as  to  what 
we  had  been  able  to  accomplish  since  leaving  the  College.  I  have  but 
little  to  add  to  the  letter  I  then  endeavoured  to  write  you  ;  two  points, 
however,  I  should  like  to  mention.  First,  that  you  have  always  given  me 
such  free  access  to  the  College.  I  had  about  four  years  ago  s,ome  lessons 
in  typewriting,  kindly  given  me  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Black.  I  purchased  a 
machine,  and  have  since  then  used  it  constantly,  and  have  found  it  most 
invaluable.  Secondly,  about  three  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  realise  a 
long  cherished  hope,  namely,  to  have  a  little  house  of  my  own  and  to 
design  it  myself.  For  a  long  time  I  had  been  quietly  preparing  for  this 
by  studying  plans  of  houses,  especially  houses  in  course  of  erection,  and 
gathering  all  the  information  I  could  as  to  building  materials,  house 
fittings  and  so  forth.  I  mention  this  matter  simply  for  the  encouragement 
•of  others  and  out  of  no  desire  to  be  boastful.  May  I  also  add  that  I  have 
held  my  present  organ  appointment  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

A.   L.^lNDER   (G.S.) 

In  regard  to  my  work,  I  fear  there  is  little  to  narrate,  seeing  that  one 
year  has  not  yet  been  completed  of  my  career.  In  June,  1906,  I  was 
appointed  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Columba  U.  F.  Church, 
Kilmacolm,  salary  being  fifty  pounds.  To  this  sum  I  will  be  able  at  the 
close  of  the  session  to  add  nearly  thirty  pounds  by  piano  and  organ 
tuition. 

Allow  me  to  say,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future — the  musical,  educational 
and  physical  training  I  received  under  your   guidance   amply   fits  me 


for  it. 


R.-  Leitch. 


With  regard  to  m\'  experience,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  Since 
leaving  the  College  in  1898,  I  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  working 
up  a  private  tunmg  connection.  This  is  of  course  hard  work,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  earn  my  own  living  almost  from 
the  start. 

W.  Mason  {G.S.) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  self  supporting 
always.  Of  course,  as  blind  people,  we  meet  with  many  ups  and  downs 
and  difficulties,  not  only  in  the  tuning,  but  also  in  the  repairing,  and 
though  Messrs.  Young,  Walmsley  and  Kelly  do  their  level  best  in  the 
teaching  of  the  latter,  the  knowledge  seems  very  insufficient  when  one 
starts  for  a  firm,  as  the  variety  of  actions  are  so  great  at  present.  I  hope 
every  one  of  my  fellow  Collegians  in  the  tuning  department  will  have 
benefited  by  the  knowledge  gained  while  at  Norwood  to  as  great  an 
extent  (if  not  greater)  than  I,  and  all  would  have  need  to  be  very  satisfied 
and  grateful  to  all  who  took  such  pains  in  teaching  them. 

P.  H.  Marshall  (G.S.) 
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It  is  now  over  twenty  j-ears  ago  since  I  left  the  College.  I  can  never 
•over-estimate  the  value  of  the  training  I  received  at  your  hands  ;  I  can 
safely  say  you  never  enrolled  a  less  gifted  student,  and  all  the  success  I 
have  achieved  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  magnificent  training  I  received. 
Whilst  envying  my  more  fortunate  gifted  brothers,  I  nevertheless  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  my  best,  learning  that  the  true  definition  of  genius  is 
the  art  of  taking  infinite  pains,  and  I  have  been  led  to  preface  my  letter 
with  these  remarks  for  the  encouragement  of  any  students  who,  like 
myself,  get  at  times  discouraged  for  the  want  of  natural  brilliant  talents. 
My  twenty  years  experience  have  been  very  varied ;  the  battle  was  very 
hard  at  first  ;  much  prejudice  had  to  be  overcome,  but  by  sticking  hard  to 
it  I  have  been  able  to  forge  ahead,  and  now  for  many  years  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and,  unsolicited,  have  as  much  work  as  I  can 
get  through.  I  still  hold  the  position  of  organist  at  St.  Andrews,  where 
I  have  been  for  the  past  eighteen  vears ;  my  pupils  number  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  with  many  of  them  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  passing  examinations,  mostly  those  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians. 

My  annual  pupils'  recitals  have  been  a  great  factor  in  gaining  the 
■confidence  of  the  public.  At  these  some  fifteen  generally  take  part  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  items,  whilst  those  who  have  won  certificates 
have  them  publicly  presented.  I  am  sending  you  a  Waterloo  paper  with 
an  account  of  my  pupils'  recital  just  over.  It  was  the  most  successful  I 
have  had  as  yet,  and  very  encouraging.  Also  I  enclose  a  photo  of  my 
house  which  I  bought  three  years  ago.  The  multiplicity  of  my  work 
allows  of  no  idle  time,  but  with  it  all  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  during  the 
Summer  vacation  I  enjoy  recreation  on  my  tandem  bicycle,  on  which  I 
have  ridden  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles.  My  tours  include 
visits  to  North  Wales,  the  English  Lakes,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  as  far 
west  as  Bristol.  I  keenly  enjoy  the  bracing  exercise  and  derive  much 
benefit  from  it.  Now  that  is  enough  about  myself  ;  I  would  rather  have 
left  it  unsaid,  but  could  not  say  no  to  your  kind  request,  and  trust  mv 
testimony  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear,  Doctor, 
that  your  health  is  improving,  and  trust  you  may  be  spared  many  more 
years,  and  that  the  testimonies  you  receive  from  old  students  mav 
encourage  you  greatly  in  this  labour  of  love.  In  these  wishes  I  include 
Mrs.  Campbell,  who  as  you  said  had  helped  you  so  much  in  your  life's 
work.  I,  too,  have  been  blest  with  an  equally  good  partner ;  in  fact  I 
don't  know  how  such  folks  as  we  would  get  on  without  such  helpmates. 

E.  J.  Marrison. 


I  have  held  my  present  position  for  sixteen  years,  and  from  time  to 
time  my  salary  has  been  raised,  until  at  the  present  time  I  am  getting 
twenty  dollars  a  week. 

My  position  is  a  comfortable  one — plenty  of  hard  work,  of  course — but 
with  the  excellent  mechanical  and  musical  training  received  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  together  with  the  lessons  of  overcoming  difficulties  and 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities,  I  have  been  enabled  to  hold  up  my 
■end  beside  any  workman  I  have  been  associated  with. 

A.  D.  M.\THESo\  [G.S.) 


If  a  letter  from  me  will  in  any  way  advance  the  interest  or  work  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  you  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.  Of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  I  am  in  my  present  business  because  of  the 
education  and  efficient  training  1  received  at  the  College ;  piano  tuning 
is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  piano  dealing,  and  so  it  has  been  to  me  as  to 
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several  others.  Some  have  been  much  more  successful  than  I  ha,ve;,  yet  I> 
have  little  cause  to  complain,  though  business  at  present  is  by  no, means 
rosy,  for  I  have  just  removed  into  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  one  of  the  largest 
shops  in  Boston,  and  I  have  also  one  of  the  best  shops  in  Sleaford.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  do  it,  but  I  am  making  for  myself  a  position  here 
and  v^rorking  up  a  good  business.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  I  came  to  Boston  I  could  tune  a  piano  as  well  as  any  tuner  in  the 
district,  and  better  than  most.  Of  course  I  am  married  and  have  four  of 
the  loveliest  children  a  man  could  wish,  of  whom  you  can  quite  imagine 
I  am  very  proud  and  very  fond.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you- 
a  photo  of  the  family  I  had  taken  in  the  Autumn. 

G.  A.  Mitchell. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  now  completed  sixteen  years  with. 
my  present  employers.  During  this  period  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
tuning  for  a  great  many  musical  notabilities,  amongst  them.  Dr.  Hans- 
Richter,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Madame  Clara  Butt, 
Madame  Albani,  and  many  others. 

My  stock  comprises  seldom  less  than  30  grands  and  ido  cottage  pianos, 
over  which  I  have  sole  charge  as  regards  tuning,  toning  and  regulating. 

My  salary  is  ;f  104  per  year,  with  no  stoppage  for  either  sickness  or 
holidays,  and  in  many  ways  my  employers  are  very  appreciative  and 
very  kind,  and  I  sincerely  wish  all  your  pupils  were  as  comfortably 
situated  as  myself,  thanks  to  your  most  excellent  training. 

R.  P.  MooRE  (G.S.) 


You  kindly  ask  me  to  write  and  tell  you  how  I  have'  been  getting  on 
since  I  left  the  College.  Well  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  both  in 
business  and  otherwise,  life  is  running  very  smoothly.  I  am  still  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Mines  &  Sutherland,  Ltd.,  where  my  duties  are  to  type 
letters,  go  out  and  see  clients,  and  attend  to  the  cash.  I  have  the  letters 
read  over  to  me,  and  answer  them  accordingly.  The  way  I  can  find  my 
way  to  different  clients'  offices  one  of  the  Clerks  looks  the  firm  up  in  the 
directory  and  tells  me  the  number  of  doors  their  place  is  in  the  particular- 
street,  and  when  I  have  once  learnt  the  ofhce,  I  take  care  not  to  forget  it 

My  business  is  in  the  property  line,  and  my  duty  to  receive  the  money 
from  the  rent  collectors,  make  it  up  into  packets,  the  silver  and  copper, 
and  bank  it.  I  should  like  to  say  that  although  I  have  to  make  up  a 
great  many  silver  packets  every  week,  I  have  never  had  them  wrong  ;  then 
I  have  to  pay  the  wages,  and  general  cash  payments,  though,  of  course  I 
cannot  make  out  cheques  ;  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  given  out  a  wrong 
coin,  or  what  is  more  important,  never  received  one. 

Outside  my  business,  I  spend  a  very  happy  life.  I  still  take  my  horse 
rides,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  cycling,  and  have  lately  taken  to  yachting. 
I  have  had  two  very  pleasant  little  holidays  this  year.  I  went  with  a 
friend  to  Llanberis  about  a  month  ago.  We  attempted  to  climb  Snow- 
don.  After  getting  up  3,000  feet  we  found  the  snow  up  to  the  top  of  the 
telegraph  poles,  and  my  friend  had  a  slip  ;  after  sliding  down  about  30 
feet,  he  managed  to  save  himself  just  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  As  wfr 
had  only  our  Alpine  sticks  with  us  and  no  axes,  nor  spikes  in  our  boots, 
we  had  to  give  up  the  remaining  500  feet,  which  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, but  we  had  no  foot-hold  whatever.  '  -, '    ■■".■■■■ 
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This  marning  I  got  back  from  a  very  pleasant  trip  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  we  spent  all  our  time  rowing.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
this  letter  boastful,  but  I  can  assure  ycu  I  attribute  everything  to  the 
splendid  training  I  received  at  the  good  old  College,  where  we  were 
taught  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  us  to  do.  I  shall  always  hold  you  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

,   J.  H.  MINI'S.  ^ 


I  completed  my  training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  January, 
1905.  During  the  first  few  months,  I  had  but  a  small  number  of  pupils 
for  the  Pianoforte  and  Singing,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  my  connection 
has  steadily  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  was  much 
gratified  to  find  that  1  had  earned  twice  the  amount  of  the  first  year. 

My  work  is  evidently  appreciated  as  I  am  frequently  recommended  by 
my  pupils,  and  hence  my  progress. 

In  conclusion  1  can  oiily  say  that  I  was  well  taught  at  the  College  and 
that  it  is  my  endeavour  to  instruct  others  in  the  conscientious  manner  in 
"which  I  was  instructed. 


Regarding  my  experience,  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  much  more  than  is 
already  well-known  to  you.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  remarkable 
thing  to  you,  as  it  certainly  is  to  myself,  that  so  much  of  my  work  should 
have  fallen  into  the  unlikely  department  of  choir-training.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  directly  earn  much  by  this,  nevertheless  it  seems  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  a  kind  of  duty  in  my  way. 

My  living  is  chiefly  obtained  by  teaching  singing  /"again  unlikely, 
isn't  it),  also  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  a  church,  and  music-master 
of  the  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  by  the  way  there  is  an  adult 
as  well  as  a  juvenile  choir.  Besides  the  above,  I  still  carry  on  the 
Dundee  Select  Choir  of  some  twenty-six  members,  which  is  annually 
augmented  to  over  two  hundred,  for  the  performance  of  oratorios.  For 
eleven  consecutive  years  we  have  performed  the  "  Messiah  "  at  Christmas, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  recent  years,  Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  and 
"  Samson,"  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul."  I  may 
state  I  am  looking  forward  with  considerable  anxiety  to  our  expected 
rendering  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt  "  on  Wednesday  of  next  week.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  up  to  this  point,  at  least,  I  have  been  able  to 
maintain  myself  and  those  dependent  upon  me  in  reasonable  comfort. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  ♦  * 

You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  newspapers  sent  that  our 
effort  is  at  last  over,  with  some  measure  of  musical  success.  The 
members  gave  me  their  utmost  attention,  so  that,  although  we  never  laad 
a  rehearsal  with  Mr.  Walton,  and  indeed,  had  never  all  sung  together, 
having  practiced  in  sections,  the  choruses  for  the  most  part  went  with 
excellent  precision  and  good  spirit. 

I  take  this  an  opportune  time  to  send  through  you  my  cordial  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Balfour,  Eyre  and  Macpherson  for  kindly  help  and  interest  during 
my  visit  last  Summer,  and  now  ivith  very  best  wishes  from  us  both  to 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  yourself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Marshall. 
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"  The  iDundee  Select  Choir  gave  a  performance  of  "  Handel's  oratorio, 
"  Israel  in  Egypt "  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall  last  night  before  an  audience 
which  was  satisfactory  both  in  number  and  capacity  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  vocalists.  The  choir  was  largely  augmented  and  the  organ 
gallery  ensemble  was  particularly  striking  and  picturesque.  With  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  able  assistants  had  undertaken, 
the  majority  of  the  audience  were  probably  not  so  familiar  as  they  were, 
with,  say,  the  '  Messiah,'  and  to  those  who  were  in  this  position,  the 
performance  served  to  demonstrate  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  chorus 
passages.  The  choir  was  finely  balanced,  the  female  voices  being 
particularly  good. 

"In  the  opening  numbers  the  male  voices  were  a  little  deficient  in 
tone-colour,  but  the  weakness  was  only  temporary,  and  the  stirring 
chorus,  '  He  gave  them  hailstones  for  rain,'  was  rendered  in  magnificent 
fashion.  Another  notable  number  was  '  The  people  shall  hear  and  be 
afraid,'  which  earned  a  very  warm  reception,  and  the  chorus  of  male 
voices,  '  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  war,'  was  also  simg  with  marked 
expression  and  musical  sense.  Altogether,  the  choir  had  every  credit  in 
their  performance,  which  was  also  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Marshall.  He  must 
have  spared  no  pains  on  the  practice  nights  to  reach  such  excellent 
discipline  and  understanding.  Mr.  Herbert  Walton,  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  played  the  accompaniments  in  a  very  helpful  fashion,  and 
also  gave  two  Handel  solos  in  brilliant  style." — "  Dundee  Courier." 

"  In  Kinnaird  Hall  last  night  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Select  Choir 
gave  a  very  adequate  treatment  of  Handel's  '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  The 
success  of  the  performance  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
musicianly  skill  of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  the  conductor.  A  large  audience 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  reverential  and  skilled  treatment  of  the 
oratorio." — "  Dundee  Telegraph  and  Post." 


I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  my  work  is  progressing  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  My  income  amounted  to  £si  last  year,  and  I  have  now 
thirty-eight  contracts  on  my  books,  besides  a  large  number  of  occasional 
tunings.  Several  of  the  people  I  have  tuned  for  have  been  good  enough 
to  tell  me  unasked  that  they  are  very  pleased  with  my  work.  As  my 
tunings  are  spread  over  a  large  district,  there  is  every  prospect  of  getting 
a  good  tuning  connection  in  time.  At  present,  I  have  seven  pupils  and 
am  expecting  a  new  one  shortly.  A  number  of  us  formed  a  concert  party 
last  November,  and  considering  this  is  our  first  season,  we  have  done  very 
well ;  having  given  five  concerts  up  to  the  present.  These  concerts  are 
advantageous  in  two  respects,  as  they  are  remunerative  in  themselves, 
and  a  good  advertisement  for  every  branch  of  my  work. 

W.  NoRRis  {G.S.). 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  results  of  this  past  years  work  are  not  so 
good  as  in  1905.  I  attribute  this  to  depreciation  in  the  staple  trade  of 
the  district.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  since  I  left  the  College,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  that  I  have  never  failed  to  earn  a  respectable  income, 
thanks  to  the  training  I  received  from  you  and  the  College  Staff  during 
my  stay  in  Norwood. 

G.  Perry  (G.S.) 
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My  tuning  connection  has  been  steadily  increasing  year  by  year. 
Probably  you  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you  in  1905  that  I  was  appointed 
tuner  for  our  Local  Education  Committee  in  1904,  and  I  still  receive 
commissions  from  them.  I  have  been  fairly  successful  with  sales  during 
the  last  few  years ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  keen  competition 
and  depression  of  the  present  time,  I  am  still  holding  my  own  with  the 
sighted  members  of  the  trade.  There  is  one  point  which  stands  out 
prominently,  it  is  that  the  training  of  pupils  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
is  far  superior  to  that  received  in  the  factory.  In  the  College  we  have  a 
variety  of  instruments  of  different  makers  to  tune  and  repair,  but  in  the 
factory  in  most  cases  it  is  only  their  own  make  of  piano  to  tune,  etc.  I 
have  had  proof  of  this  several  times  during  my  many  years  experience. 

Alfred  E.  Palmer  {G.S.). 


I  can  only  say  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  highest  anticipations. 
That  success  is  due  to  the  College  training.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  blindness  was  a 
living  death,  and  when  I  left  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  I  was  still 
a  man,  with  a  man's  hopes,  ideals  and  possibilities,  in  fact  1  feel  I 
owe  my   life  to  your  generous  practical   sympathy  and  kindness. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  every  blessing,  and  all  success  to  the 
College. 

G.  Plumbridge  {G.S.). 


I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  doing  fairly  well  in  the  past 
year,  and  am  earning  a  fair  living,  but  as  this  is  a  rural  district  there  is 
not  much  opportunity  to  enlarge  one's  connection.  Engagements  to  play 
for  dances  added  considerably  to  my  income  last  winter. 

E.  Plumbridge  (G.D.) 


I  often  think  of  the  happy  days  spent  at  the  College  and  know  that  it 
is  greatly  due  to  the  education  I  received  at  the  College,  that  my  eyesight 
is  so  well  preserved,  as  to  enable  me  to  take  my  place  in  our  business.  I 
only  tune  sufficient  to  keep  myself  in  practice,  not  for  a  living. 

C.  Preedy  {G.S.). 


It  is  now  more  than  twenty-four  years  since  I  first  sat  as  a  pupil  in 
those  schoolrooms  where  to-day  I  am  busy  teaching ;  and  it  is  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  I  look  back  over  the  years  and  call  to  mind  all  that 
I  owe  to  the  dear  old  place.  1  fear,  in  my  six  years  of  training  here,  I 
did  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  my  opportunities  ;  but  I  learned 
two  things  at  any  rate  very  thoroughly- — the  one  was,  how  to  work — and 
the  other,  how  to  stick  to  my  work. 

After  passing  the  London  Matriculation  Examination,  I  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  College  Staff,  and  have  since,  by  private  study,  secured 
my  Government  Certificate  as  a  teacher,  and  the  degree  of  B.A.  at 
London  University. 

Alexander  Pearsok. 
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Many  thanks  for  Christmas  letter  and  greeting.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  tell  you  that  this  year  has  been  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
previous  one,  and  now  that  the  most  anxious  time  is  over,  I  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence.  My  connection  is  gradually 
widening  and  filling  in  between,  so  that  soon  I  shall  have  a  solid  field 
for  work. 

'  W.  RoSEVEARE      (G.S.) 


The  past  year  has  been  a  happy  and  prosperous  one  for  me,  and  my 
books  show  a  total  of  a  little  over  £ioo,  an  advance  of  £t,o  on  the 
previous  year,  and  I  hope  this  coming  year  may  be  more  successful  still. 
My  work  has  been  principally  teaching,  and  1  find  the  violin  a  great  help. 
But  above  all  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  good  training  1  had  at  the 
College.  A  Teacher  of  Music,  to  be  successful,  ought  to  have  three 
qualifications  : — determination  to  make  every  pupil  a  success ;  untiring 
patience  ;  and  strict  attention  to  detail.  In  my  experience,  a  pupil  who 
becomes  a  teacher,  cannot  do  better  than  imitate  the  methods  used  when 
he  was  himself  a  pupil.  Miss  R.  prophesied  I  should  have  lazy  pupils  like 
myself.  It  has  come  true,  but  by  teaching  in  the  same  way  and  by  the 
methods  she  tried  with  me,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  failure.  My  wife  and  I 
hope  to  pay  a  visit  this  year  ;  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  coming  to 
Norwood  for  some  time  past,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  away: 

F. -RowE  (G.S). 


Kindly  accept  enclosed  wedding  card.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  write  a 
very  full  account  of  my  work,  etc.,  it  would  take  too  long.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  my  business  continues  good  and  is  slowly  and  steadily 
increasing.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Howard,  and  am  hoping  to  start  on  Green's 
connection  next  week.  I  attribute  my  success  very  largely  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  training  at  the  College  and  the  care  which  is  taken 
to  definitely  occupy  all  the  work  hours  so  that  no  time  is  lost.  I  have 
had  exceptional  advantages  in  forming  my  tuning  connection  in  the  very 
valuable  help  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Bowring,  who  gave  me  a  large  number 
of  addresses  to  call  at,  and  several  of  his  cards,  so  that  I  could  leave  one 
of  his  as  well  as  my  own  card.  With  regard  to  the  work  itself,  I  have 
always  found  that  it  does  pay  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  even  though  it 
may  be  a  very  old  piano  and  a  cheap  tuning.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  recommendation,  and  especially  among  the  better  class  customers.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  I  have  always  accepted  a  tuning  at  a 
distance,  although  it  may  not  have  paid  me  to  go  for  one  tuning,  because 
I  have  found  that  in  course  of  time  I  have  been  recommended  to  others, 
so  that  I  have  had  three  or  four  tunings  to  go  for  in  that  district.  In 
fact,  I  might  almost  say  that  my  London  connection  is  made  up  of  these 
small  groups.  Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  short  letter,  and  trusting 
these  few  remarks  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  some  who  are  just  starting  to 
work  up  connections  for  themselves,  etc. 

W.  W.  Rea  (G.S). 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  I  have  very  great  pleasure,  in 
testifying  to  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  training,  given  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  the  whole  of  my  education  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  this  occupied  a  period  of  nine  years,  which,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  subjects  taken,  and  the  extent  of   the    ground 
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covered,  seems  to  me  a  wonderfully  short  time  in  comparison  with  that 
occupied  by  ordinary  students  engaged  in  similar  work.  As  to  the 
practical  utility  of  the  training  afforded,  I  may  say  that,  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  I  have  successfully  practised  as  an  organist  and  teacher 
of  music,  and  have  been  comfortably  self-supporting.  To  succeed  in 
doing  this  by  the  practice  of  music  as  a  profession,  against  the  present 
keen  competition,  should  form  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  educational  principles  and  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  by  which 
such  a  result  is  possible. 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  only  those  who  have,  like  myself,  received 
the  whole  of  their  education  at  the  College,  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  its , 
intrinsic  value,  and  my  own  advantages  in   this  respect  are  subjects  of 
profound  gratitude.     For  further  testimony  (regarding  the  quality  of  my 
work),  I  may  refer  you  to  my  Rector. 


I  have  been  successful  in  my  three  Church  appointments.  As  my 
testimonials  show,  my  playing  and  training  of  the  choirs  of  the  different 
Churches  have  given  complete  satisfaction. 

With  regard  to  teaching,  1  have  had  to  face  in  each  town  a  strong 
prejudice  against  a  blind  teacher,  but  have  been  able,  by  degrees,  to  over- 
come this,  and  to  do  good  work  with  the  pupils  entrusted  to  my  tuition. 
My  pupils  have  gained  certificates  from  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  splendid  teaching  and 
training  I  received  at  the  R.N.C.  from  yourself,  Mr.  Hartvigson,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Cummings,  have  enabled  me  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  best  local  sighted  men  of  my  profession. 


■  Re  my  experiences,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  very  successful  and 
prosperous,  never  having  been  out  of  employment  since  I  left  the  College 
in  1899.  I  suppose  in  that  time  I  have  earned  over  ^1,000  in  one  way  and 
another,  I  recently  accepted  an  offer  from  the  largest  firm  in  this  country 
to  take  up  a  better  position  than  the  one  I  was  in  for  seven  years.  I  also 
have  a  good  choir  appointment,  therefore  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
I  owe  it  all  to  the  admirable  training  received  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  feel  correspondingly  grateful. 

Charles  S.  Sayers  {G.S.) 


It  is  just  a  year  since  I  wrote  you  before.  I  got  a  situation  at  Newark 
last  Januar}'  at  £1  a  week ;  in  April  I  left  there  and  went  to  Derby  for 
25/-  temporarily.  In  September  I  took  my  present  situation  in  Barnsley 
and  I  begari  with  30/-  and  am  expecting  a  rise  next  winter  to  35/-. 

W.Sykes  (G.S.) 


It  is  neatly  six  years  since  I  left  Norwood  and  my  work  has  surely  if 
slowly  increased  so  that  I  am  now  able  to  support  myself.  There  is  a  lot 
■of  building  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  which  1  hope  will  give  me 
more  work  in  the  future.  A  good  connection  here  in  time  seems  very 
promising..:  .  . 

;■  .       T..SUTT0N  (G.S.) 
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I  am  afraid  3'ou  will  think  me  very  negligent  for  not  answermg  your 
letter  before  this,  but  I  have  been  away  working  in  the  country  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  'till  to-day. 
I  only  hope  you  will  excuse  the  delay,  for  it  was  entirely  unavoidable. 
As  you  are  interested  in  my  success,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
start  from  the  time  I  got  my  certificate  which  was  at  the  end  of  July, 
1905,  When  I  got  my  certificate,  a  fortnight  afterward  I  left  London  and 
came  here  to  fill  a  situation  as  tuner.  Three  months  after  that,  the  man 
for  whom  I  worked  got  into  difficulties  and  had  to  close  the  shop.  At 
first  I  thought  of  coming  back  to  London,  but  eventually  I  decided  to 
stay  here  and  try  to  work  work  up  a  business  for  myself.  I  have  now 
been  working  in  this  way  for  nearly  18  months,  and  before  another  twa 
years  I  hope  to  open  a  shop.  Of  course  the  first  year's  work  was  very 
hard.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  the  country  is  hard  to  travel  as  there  are 
no  conveniences.  Very  often  I  have  to  walk  14  or  15  miles  a  day.  When 
I  came  here,  there  was  no  resident  tuner  in  the  district ;  two  or  three  were 
calling  once  in  three  months  and  staying  over  about  a  fortnight.  Neither 
of  them  can  get  a  day's  work  here  now.  I  am  working  the  country  for 
about  30  miles  round.  Sometimes  I  am  away  for  a  week  or  more.  It  is 
a  good  thing  for  me  that  while  at  the  College  I  learned  to  rely  upon> 
myself,  or  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  do  what  I  am  doing  now. 

A.  Steele  (G.S.) 

I  have  held  the  position  f)f  Organist  and  Choirmaster  in  this  Church 
for  about  7^  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  heard  nothing  but  praise 
of  mv  work  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster.  x\bout  three  years  ago  the 
District  Festival  was  held  in  this  Church,  at  which  Dr.  Bates,  Organist  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  conducted.  Dr.  Bates  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
my  choir  training  and  told  me  the  tone  my  boys  produced  was  excellent. 
Mv  choir  also  took  part  in  two  other  District  Festivals  during  the  following 
vear.  My  choir  at  the  present  time  consists  of  17  boys,  10  men,  and  a 
few  ladies  as  supplementary.  Some  of  my  Chants  have  been  put  into  the 
new  collection  of  Chants  used  at  Norwich  Cathedral  and  compiled  by  the 
Precentor,  Rev.  A.  Morse. 

L.  Smith  (G.S.) 


I  am  getting  on  very  well  at  home,  having  plenty  of  tuning  in  which  I' 
alwavs  give  satisfaction,  also  several  singing  pupils,  and  being  still  in  a- 
paid  choir. 

A.     Trousdell. 


I  have  now  been  Organist  of  Wellington  Church  22|  years  and  during- 
this  long  period  I  have  experienced  nothing  but  the  greatest  courtesy  and: 
kindness  from  the  Oflice  Bearers  and  members  of  the  Congregation.  I 
can  only  say  that  mv  services  as  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the  Church: 
seem  to  be  appreciated  more  than  I  deserve.  I  have  been  blessed  with 
remarkably  good  health  all  these  years — the  best  proof  to  you  of  that 
fact  that  I  can  give,  is,  that  1  have  only  been  absent  from  two  morning 
services  in  that  time  (holidays  excepted).  One  of  these  I  played  in. 
another  Church  for  a  friend  and  the  other  I  was  delayed  by  the  boat 
from  Belfast  (from  w  lieiice  I  was  crossing),  being  kept  at  Greenock 
through  fog.  Harry  filled  the  gap  on  this  occasion.  I  have  much  reason, 
for  thankfulness  that  my  memory  has  served  me  so  well  ;  it  has  never 
fa:le<^l  me  once  in  the  services  nor  in  the  15  or  16  Oratorios  and  Cantatas- 
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that  we  have  performed  and  at  which  I  have  accompanied.  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness,  (in  all  conscience  we  get  plenty 
of  things  to  keep  us  humble). 

The  Membership  of  my  choir  is  larger  than  ever.  We  give  a  perfor- 
mance of  "  The  Messiah  "  on  the  20th  of  next  month  when  I  shall  have 
120  voices.  I  am  to  accompany,  and  my  old  and  trusted  friend  Mr.  J. 
B.  Ritchie  conducts  for  me.  I  return  the  compliment  to  Mr.  Ritchie  by 
accompanying  his  Choir  at  a  performance  of  Spohr's  "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment "  on  the  27th,  so  that  with  mv  ordinary  Church  work,  my  teaching, 
and  these  two  Oratorios  on  my  mind,  I  have  quite  as  much  on  hand  as  I 
care  for  at  present. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  mentioned  to  you  before  that  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  my  salary  was  raised  £"20  (thus  making  it  £"120).  This  came  quite  a 
surprise  to  me. 

I  did  not  get  on  to  the  leet  for  the  University  appointment  but  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  (in  my  opinion  at  least)  the  next  best  thing 
happened,  viz.,  a  pupil  of  mine  did  get  on  and  won  it  against  2  Musical 
Doctors  and  2  Musical  Bachelors. 

I  do  not  mention  anything  about  my  teaching  in  this  letter  but 
enclosed  is  a  circular  which  I  had  printed  last  summer. 

Fred.  Turner  (G.S.). 
Extracts  from  Mr.  Turner's  Circular  : — 

As  the  result  of  Mr.  Turner's  training 

Six  Pupils  have  gained  their  Diplomas  of  L.R.A.M., 
Five  Pupils  their  Diplomas  of  A.R.C.O.,  and 
One  Pupil  the  Diploma  of  F.R.C.O. 

In  the  Local  Centre  Examinations  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  Mr. Turner's 
pupils  who  presented  themselves  have  passed. 

Athenaeum  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Turner  has  also  been  most  successful  in  the  Examinations  of  the 
Athenaeum  School  of  Music. 

For  Pianoforte  Playing  his  pupils  have  gained  Two  Gold  Medals  (with 
accompanying  Bursary  of  £"io),  and  Silver  Medal. 

For  Organ  Playing  four  Bursaries  out  of  five  competed  for,  were 
gained  by  Mr.  Turner's  pupils. 

Twenty-four  Church  and  School  appointments  have  been  gained  by 
Mr.  Turner's  pupils. 


Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  Christmas  greeting.  It  is  now  more 
than  seven  years  since  I  left  the  College,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
worked  up  a  fairly  good  business  on  mj'  own  account.  I  have  experienced 
no  small  kindness  at  the  hands  of  friends,  and  although  in  a  district  like 
this  business  is  somewhat  scattered,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  continues  to 
increase.  Music-teaching  is  cut  very  fine  indeed  here,  so  that  my  success 
lies  chiefly  in  tunings  and  sales.  In  the  latter  I  have  done  fairly  well  of 
late,  for  many  of  my  customers  feel  that  they  can  trust  me  in  the  selection 
of  good  instruments. 


On  leaving  the  College  I  secured  a  situation  through  the  help  of  Dr. 
Campbell  at  the  remuneration  of  £^2  a  year.  This  was  six  years  ago. 
I  have  since  then  changed  my  berth  and  am  now  earning  more  than 
double. 

H.  Veale  {G.S.} 
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I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  you  some  account  of  my 
work  and  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the  training  I  received  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  which  was  quite  invaluable  to  me.  It  is  now  two 
years  since  I  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Barnabas  Church,  during 
which  time  the  services  have  gone  well,  and  I  have  had  many  evidences 
that  my  efforts  have  been  appreciated.  With  the  Psalms  to  copy  out 
according  to  the  Gregorian  pointing,  Stainer's  Crucifixion,  and  several 
Communion  services  to  learn,  the  first  year  was  an  exceptionally  full  one, 
but  familiarity  with  the  service  renders  my  work  less  difficult.  Christmas 
falling  on  a  Monday,  the  services  were  brought  exceptionally  close,  for  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  services,  choral  celebration  at  ii,  carols  at 
4  on  Christmas  day,  we  had  a  midnight  choral  Communion  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  music  for  the  three  consecutive  Communion  services  was  quite 
different.  The  Choir  however  rose  to  the  occasion  and  my  Vicar 
expressed  himself  as  particularly  pleased  with  the  way  the  services  were 
rendered. 

Our  musical  recital  on  December  5th  was  a  distinct  success,  the  room 
being  well  filled  and  the  audience  appreciative.  We  were  fortunate  to 
secure  Dr.  Walker,  organist  of  Balliol  College  to  accompany  his  vocal 
trio. 

v\ll  being  well  you  will  have  another  addition  to  your  collection  of 
wedding  cards  in  the  Summer. 

H.  Warrilow  {G.S.) 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  respecting  my  general  progress,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  since  1  left  the  College  in  1878,  I  have  never  found 
my  want  of  sight  to  be  the  smallest  hindrance  to  my  professional 
course  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  my  work.  It  is  also  very  cheering 
to  remember  that  the  first  name  I  entered  in  my  ledger,  over  28  years 
ago,  is  still  there  ;  and  clients  of  20  years  standing  and  longer,  I  can 
reckon  by  dozens.  Now  1  am  not  wishing  or  attempting  to  brag  for 
I  cannot  boast  what  might  be  called  a  large  connection,  but  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good  class  one  ;  and  consequentlv  less  subject  to  changes 
than  one  of  a  commoner  order  would  be.  It  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  extensive  but  for  the  fact  that  during  20  years  I  have  held 
the  post  of  show-room  tuner  with  Messrs.  Strohmenger  &  Sons.  This 
engagement  filled  three  cla3'S  of  each  week.  Whilst  there  it  was  mv 
duty  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  apprentices  in  the 
tuning  department  and  one  of  my  later  pupils  is  now  head  outdoor 
tuner  for  the  firm.  About  nine  j-ears  ago  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  position  on  account  of  ill  health.  At  that  time  too,  I  opened  a 
music  business  at  Sydenham  thinking  it  to  be  the  best  way  of  invest- 
ing a  little  saved  mone}' ;  but  it  was  a  false  speculation  and  it  led  me 
into  some  troubles  which  left  me  in  very  low  water  for  several  years. 
However,  matters  are  at  last  settling  down,  and  I  begin  to  feel  myself 
on  firm  ground  once  more.  One  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  learn  is,  that  from  the  very  day  I  left  the  College  I  have 
depended  on  my  own  exertions  for  my  ovwi  support  and  have  never 
had  to  seek  assistance  from  friends  or  relatives.  In  1880,  I  started  a 
little  connection  in  Norfolk.  I  had  only  six  clients  to  commence  with, 
but  now  there  are  about  a  hundred  on  the  round.  As  a  substantial 
foundation  to  my  home  connection,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
tunings  are  worked  by  yearly  arrangements.  With  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  to-da}^  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find  a  deal  more 
work  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  if  I  would  lower  my  fees,  but  I 
have  always  kept  nivself  above  this  kind  of  thing,  for  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  level,  to  which    no    well   trained    man    ought    to    descend,    for    it 
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MR.  E.  J.  MARRISON  S  MUSIC  SCHOOL, 
CLAVIER    HOUSE,   CROSBY    ROAD    NORTH,  WATERLOO. 

See  pnge  15. 
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reduces,  him  at  once  to  the  position  of  those  who  receive  their 
instruction  in  some  second  rate  music  shop.  I  consider  that  this  view 
ought  to  be  set  before  every  certificated  man  who  leaves  the  College, 
for  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  tuner  need  work  for  low  fees  whose 
personal  bearing  and  general  methods  of  work  will  show  the  public 
that  he  is  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  College  course  ought  to  place  its  pupils  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  tuning  profession,  and  every  young  man  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
pass  through  that  course,  should  strive  for  all  he  is  worth  to  keep 
himself  on  the  higher  level;  for  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  the  cheap  spirit 
of  the  age  will  quickly  pull  him  down  to  the  lower  level  and  keep  him 
here.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  both  my  daughters  are  now  holding 
good  appointments.  We  have  striven  to  give  them  a  sound  education, 
and  at  last  they  are  repaying  us  for  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  for. 
them.  And  now  as  I  sit  and  write,  surrounded  by  the  simple  comforts 
and  cheerful  society  that  make  home-life  delightful,  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  the  happ}--  days  at  Norwood  and  to  all  that  was  being  done  for  me 
then  and  there,  not  tmly  for  me  but  for  many  others  beside  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  have  come  along  since. 
AVhatevcr  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  non-success  of  some  who  have 
received  their  training  at  Norwood,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
statement  that  it  has  never  been  the  fault  of  the  College  discipline  or 
instruction.  All  that  the  old  place  has  done  for  me,  I  believe,  it  is  still 
able  and  willing  to  do  for  anv  who  have  a  true  desire  to  become  useful 
and  independent  men  and  women. 

Frederick  Ward. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  my  connection  grows  steadily,  and  I  tune  for  most 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  come  to 
the  Reunion. 

___^ ^J.  T.  Wright  {G.S.). 

Have  verv  great  pleasuire  in  sending  j'ou,  as  requested,  a  few  particulars 
of  my  work.  I  commenced  in  a  small  way  in  1879,  and  have  moved  mv 
College  four  times,  each  to  larger  and  more  convenient  premises  ;  present 
College  has  three  music  rooms,  two  pianos  in  each,  three  of  which  are 
grands.  A  three  manual  organ  blown  by  water,  an  American  organ  and 
two  Virgil  Claviers  in  daily  use.  When  starting,  I  established  music 
studios  in  connection  at  Ebury  Street,  W.,  Redhill,  Reigate,  and  South 
Norwood,  arranging  to  visit  these  weekly.  All  are  successful.  Tuition' 
in  all  subjects  given  by  myself  (Principal),  Professors,  and  Sub -Professors. 
Chamber  music  is  a  feature,  the  great  composers"  string  quartettes  are 
quite  familiar.  Oratorio  solo  parts  are  coached.  The  system  of  work  is 
carried  out  same  as  the  Royal  Normal  College ;  the  late  Sims  Reeves' 
complimented  me  on  the  voice  production  and  phrasing.  Many  of  the 
pupils  have  passed  Trinity  College,  London  College,  Associated  Board 
Exams.,  L.R.A.M.,  &c.,  and  my  professional  pupils  have  appeared  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  Promenade,  St.  James'  Hall,  and  provincial  concerts.  I  have 
taught  the  leading  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  family  of 
Baron  Newton,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  T.  W.  Dobson,  M.P. 
My  music  rooms  are  beautified  v/ith  old  English  Lutes,  Viol  de  Gambe, 
Dital  Harps,  Mandola,  Manduna,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Viola,  'Cello, 
Zithers,  Irish  Harps,  and  Psaltery,  which  I  have  been  collecting  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  My  great  success  is  owing  to  the  education 
given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  especially  with  regard  to  the  choir, 
with  its  exquisite  phrasing  and  rendition  of  parts  conducted  by  vourself, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  hold  my  own  with  the  London  Schools  of  Music 
and  pri\-ate  professors.  Arthur  Wilmot. 
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In  June,  1905,  I  was  appointed  Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  Christ- 
church,  Albany  Street,  N.W.  I  am  glad  to  say  my  work  has  been  attended 
with  success.  My  Vicar  has  several  times  written  me  of  his  complete 
satisfaction,  particularly  with  my  training  of  the  boys'  voices  and  the 
discipline  maintained  among  them.  I  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £bo 
per  annum,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  increased 

to  £75- 

Percy  Way. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  give  me  more  pleasure  (if  only  in  the  slightest 
degree)  to  feel  that  I  am  able  to  assist  you  and  the  cause  you  have  so 
thoroughly  at  heart.  I  had  almost  come  to  believe  that  the  experience 
of  a  mother  could  not  be  of  much  service  to  you,  but  why,  I  cannot 
explain.  When  I  was  married,  a  lady  who  had  befriended  me  in  the 
most  generous  way  during  the  years  of  my  training  at  the  College,  told 
me  that  all  that  had  been  spent  upon  my  education  was  lost  !  I 
emphatically  contradict  that  ;  for  the  longer  1  live  the  more  1  thank  God 
for  the  blessings  and  benefits  I  recieved  while  under  your  tuition,  the 
refining  influences  of  which  I  am  always  conscious.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  education  I  should  to-day,  in  all  probability,  be  an  object  of  misery 
and  pity  ;  instead  of  which  I  am  occupying  the  position  of  wife  and 
mother  in  the  brightest  and  happiest  way  any  woman  could  wish  to  do. 
Besides  this,  I  am  able  to  take  my  place  in  society  and  church  just  as  if 
I  could  see,  and  often  my  blindness  is  altogether  forgotten  by  those  about 
me.  I  undertake  the  management  of  my  home  and  three  children  just  as 
any  sighted  mother  does.  Dr.  Campbell  always  endeavoured  so  earnestly 
to  impress  upon  us  that,  in  order  to  compete  with  sighted  people,  we 
must  do  everything  even  better  than  they  ;  so,  though  some  things  may 
take  a  little  more  of  my  time  to  accomplish,  yet  that  idea  still  clings  to 
me  firmly,  and  I  dare  compete  with  any  housekeeper.  I  have  learned 
from  Dr. Campbell  the  true  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  our  sighted  friends  show  us  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  I  have 
also  learned  the  desire  and  determination  to  be  as  self-helpful  as  possible. 
I  was  anxious  that  Ralph's  (our  little  boy's)  early  school  training  should 
be  thorough  and  intelligently  understood,  so,  having  had  ten  years' 
experience  in  teaching,  decided  to  take  the  responsibility  myself.  I 
taught  him  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  his  father  undertook 
the  writing.  We  worked  with  him  for  two  years  before  sending  him  to 
school.  Ralph  is  now  seven  years  of  age,  and  when,  two  months  ago,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Boys'  School  from  the  Infants',  his  reading  was 
considered  so  remarkable  by  the  masters  that  he  was  taken  through  all 
the  standards  to  the  highest,  reading  in  all  their  own  books,  as  a  sample 
of  what  can  be  done  for  children  by  interested  parents.  Ralph  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Second  Standard  after  Easter.  I  am  happy  to  feel  so 
useful  in  the  world,  and  hope  my  success  may  be  the  means  of  encouraging 
others  to  try  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  that  those  who  are  working 
for  you  and  with  you  may  feel  how  truly  we  appreciate  all  that  has  been 
and  is  still  being  done  for  us  and  those  afflicted  like  us.  I  have  never 
yet  had  to  refuse  any  invitation  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  for  meetings 
in  connection  with  our  church,  and  could  give  you  many  other  instances 
showing  the  value  of  the  education  you  are  giving. 

May  it  please  God  to  spare  your  life  and  Mrs.  Campbell's  for  many 
years,  with  better  health  and  more  substantial  support  to  continue  the 
magnificent  work  you  are  so  nobly  doing. 

F.  M.  AwcocK  {G.S.). 
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I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my  work  has  been  successful  in  the  past,  and 
I  am  hoping  for  better  results  in  the  future.  I  left  the  College  in  October, 
1898,  and  since  that  time  have  entirely  supported  myself  and  also  been 
able  to  help  my  family.  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  the  practical 
education  the  College  affords,  for  without  its  teaching  I  could  never 
have  held   my  present  position. 

Nellie  Adams  {G.S.). 

I  began  work  by  teaching  a  little  blind  child  each  morning.  This  was 
in  March,  1889.  .  In  the  following  May,  I  was  temporarily  appointed  as 
half-time  teacher  in  a  blind  centre  just  commenced  in  one  of  the  L.C.C. 
schools.  I  went  on  in  this  way  for  five  years,  my  appointment  at  the 
centre  being  several  times  renewed.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  my  little. 
private  pupil  went  to  the  College,  and  I  was  permanently  appointed  at 
the  centre,  teaching  all  day  instead  of  in  the  afternoons  only  as  formerly. 
I  started  at  the  centre  with  two  children,  and  when  I  became  permanent, 
I  had  about  twelve.  About  a  year  after,  two  classes  were  formed,  and  a 
sighted  teacher  became  in  charge  of  the  centre.  From  that  time,  our 
school  has  increased  very  much,  as  children  have  come  from  long 
distances,  and  been  boarded  out  near  the  school.  We  have  about  thirty- 
five  pupils  now,  and  expect  more. 

Last  July,  I  sat  for  the  Government  Examination  at  the  College,  and 
am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  was  successful. 

Alice  B.\rtlett  {G.S.). 


I  left  the  College  in  1890,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year,  1  started 
my  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Battersea  centre,  and  I  am  now  thankful  to  say 
that  1  am  entirely  self  supporting,  and  enjoying  a  salary  of  ^103  per 
annum.  My  work  is  a  boundless  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  for  although 
we  do  all  in  our  power  to  provide  the  children  with  suitable  occupa- 
tions and  useful  knowledge  during  the  short  time  they  are  under  our 
care,  we  also  endeavour  to  brighten  their  lives  in  every  possible  way. 
This,  however,  is  not  very  difficult,  for  many  of  our  little  ones  come 
from  homes  where  poverty  abounds  and  very  little  love  exists,  conse- 
quently, the  smallest  kindness  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  happiest  time  in  their  lives  is  the  time  they  spend 
with  us  at  school.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  knitting  machine,  and  for  those 
who  are  following  an  industrial  pursuit,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
form  a  fair  means  of  gaining  a  little  support,  especially  if  the  worker 
were  a  resident  of    some  country  district. 

Florence  Brautigam  (G.S.) 


I  think  it  must  be  the  same  old  story  1  tell,  of  plenty  of  work,  but  of 
work  which  is  very  pleasant,  and  of  which  I  am  never  weary,  although 
there  is  often  much  to  weary  one  in  the  daily  doing  of  it.  I  have  now 
been  working  under  the  L.S.B.  and  L.C.C.  respectively  over  26  years. 

For  a  very  long  time,  considerably  more  than  half,  I  was  going  from 
school  to  school,  sometimes  teaching  one,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  children, 
and  never  in  the  same  school  more  than  three  half  days  in  the  week  in 
one  place. 

I  have  now  a  most  comfortable  building  in  which  I  spend  every  day  of 
the  five  in  each  week.  At  present  I  have  my  full  accommodation  of  thirty 
scholars,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  The  one  teacher  who 
has  worked  with  me  since  the  number  of  scholars  have  made  a  second 
necessary  was,  as  you  remember,  one  of   my  former  pupils.   Miss  Nellie 
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Smifh ;  she  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  nearly  eight  years.  My 
helj^er,  who  from  a  child  has  been  with  me,  will  soon  have  spent  the 
gfeater  part  of  her  life  among  the  children.  The  "  Brecknock  "  School  is 
a  very  happy  place  to  us  all,  and  I  think  I  may  sa}',  the  children  are 
happyl  In  the  midst  of  such  work,  as  belongs  to  those  who  teach  in  the 
C.C.  Schools,  it  is  not  easy  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  even  possible 
success,  but  work  when  faithfully  done  must  count  for  something,  and  so 
I  venture  to  hope,  and  believe,  that  nothing  will  be  really  lost.  One  thing 
always  kept  before  each  one  caring  for  the  children,  is  the  independence 
and  self-reliance  of  each  girl  and  boy  ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  helpless- 
ness or  awkwardness  prove  beyond  our  power  to  improve,  if  not  wholly 
in  all  cases,  to  check  permanently.  From  time  to  time  the  older  children 
ai;e  passed  on  to  the  residential  schools,  so  making  gaps,  but  the  vacant 
places  are  not  often  long  in  being  filled. 

My  dear  mother's  uncertain  health  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
rnore  than  hope  to  attend  the  Reunion,  but  should  there  be  nothing  very 
important  to  keep  me  from  coming,  1  shall  much  enjoy  visiting  the  dear 
old, place,  and  meeting  with  those  old  friends  not  often  seen. 

'    ■    ,  Jennie  E.  Butler  (G.S.) 


I  have  had  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up  to  the  standard,  but  1  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  have  got  on  well  in  life.  I  have  been  i6  years 
in  Newcastle,  and  mv  work  here  is  much  easier  than  it  was  when  1  first 
came,  for  the  Schoolhas  improved  so  much.  1  think  your  example,  more 
than  all  my  other  training  has  helped  me  to  get  thus  far  through  the 
world. 

.  G.  Carson. 

■  In  answer  to  your  kind  Christmas  letter  which  1  am  sorry  not  to  have 
answered  before,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  present  and 
also  the  former  students.  With  regard  to  myself  I  did  rather  well  last 
year.  There  are  some  pupils,  especially  the  grown  up  ones  stay  such  a 
short  time  that  I  cannot  do  so  much  for  them  as  1  would  wish.  Never- 
theless the  greater  number  of  my  pupils  do  stay  with  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  lost  the  blind  crippled  girl  whom  I  got  through  your  recom- 
mendation, as  she  removed  to  Manor  Park.  She  had  never  been  taught  to 
help  herself  v/hen  I  had  her  and  she  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  I  had  her  for  four  and  a  half  years,  but  1  could  only  give 
her  an  hour  a  week,  her  progress  was  very  slow.  If  I  could  have  had  her 
every  day  I  could  have  done  a  great  deal  for  her.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
I  had  seventeen  pupils  ;  1  lost  eight  and  gained  nine  new  ones,  most  of 
whom  are  doing  nicely. 

Edith  De.\rsley  (G.S.). 


Am  glad  to  say  that  my  work  seems  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily.  The 
Inspector  said  that  he  was  pleased  and  gave  us  a  good  report.  My  salary 
is  now  /123  per  annum. 

H.  Delph  fG.S.j. 

After  leaving  the  Royal  Normal  College,  1  taught  in  the  Royal  Asylum 
and  School  for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh  for  nine  years, 
and  my  work  there  was  always  much  appreciated.  I  then  returned  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  a  short  period  for  further  instruction  in 
Kindergarten,  etc.  In  October  1892, 1  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind  where  my  work  has  always 
given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.     It  has  chiefly  been  amongst  the  younger 
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children.     I  have  at  present  a  large  class  of  infants.      My  salary  is  £jip  a 
year  with  excellent  board  and  every  home  comfort.      I  shall  send  a  copy/ 
of  our  Annual  Report  v^^hich  you  may  be  interested  to  see. 

The  benefits  I  received  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  cannot  be  over . 
estimated.     The  thorough  grounding  in  the  various  subjects,  especially 
taught  by  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Miss  Greene  ;  and  the  kind  careful  training 
in  general  conduct,  have  been  of  immense  value  to  me  in  enabling  me  to 
maintain  the  position  I  have  held  for  so  many  years. 

Jessie  Denholm. 

It  is  nov^f  nearly  two  years  since  I  left  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  support  myself.  While  at  the 
College,  I  passed  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  gained  a  piano- 
forte tuning  certificate,  and  went  through  the  excellent  musical  training 
given  there.  I  now  assist  in  teaching  music  and  elementary  subjects; 
and  tune  on  an  average  about  twenty-two  pianos  a  year. 

Winifred  Drover  ifi.S^ 

By  means  of  the  good  training  received  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  I 
have  been  able  to  earn  my  own  living  for  the  last  fourteen  months  as 
assistant  typist  and  shorthand  writer  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Village  Home  for  girls.  It  is  not  only  because  of  this  that  I 
feel  thankful  to  have  been  a  pupil  at  the  College,  but  because  my  having 
been  there  has  helped  me  to  be  able  to  lead  a  useful  and  active  life.  My 
life  has  certainly  many  more  interests  now  than  I  at  one  time  ever 
thought  possible  and  1  shall  never  think  of  the  College  except  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 

Kate  Greenslade  (G.S.). 

Foi  the  first  three  years  after  I  left  the  College  I  was  in  a  private 
family  earning  sufficient  to  keep  me  independent  of  my  friends.  That 
post  I  left  to  become  a  teacher  under  the  London  County  Council 
with  a  salary  of  ;^90  with  an  annual  increase  of  £\  to  a  maximum  of 
/'140.  You  will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Eicholz,  His  Majesty's 
kispector  has  told  me  to  send  in  my  form  at  the  end  of  this  month  and 
he  will  sign  for  my  parchment.  When  I  have  that  I  shall  have  all  my 
qualifications. 

At  Easter  I  am  taking  the  London  County  Council  Drill  examination 
for  teachers,  I  find  the  practical  part  quite  easy  after  the  splendid  course 
of  Physical  Training  which  I  had  a:t  the  College. 

Eleanor  Harris  {G.S^ 

I  am  working  as  shorthand  writer  and  typist  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Werner,  Pfieiderer  &  Perkins,  Ltd.,  Bakery  Engineers,  and  like  being 
here  very  much.  I  am  principally  engaged  in  letter-writing,  but 
occasionally  a  list  or  piece  of  tabular  work  is  given  me.  One  carbon 
copy  at  least  is  always  done  of  everything,  and  in  some  instances  more. 
I  have  the  advantage  of  working  for  both  the  Commercial  and  Technical 
Departments  of  the  firm,  which  all  means  experience.  On  an  average  I 
do  40  letters  a  day.  The  hours  are  very  nice,  being  from  9  a.m.  to  5.30 
p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  dinner.  My  home  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  office,  so  I  lodge  in  Peterborough  about  ten  minutes  walk 
from  business  ;  I  have  a  little  girl  to  act  as  guide. 

They  are  all  extremely  kind  to  me  here  arid  do  all  they  can  to  make 
me  happy,  and  neverin  any  way  do  they  make  a  difference  between  me 
and  their  sighted  employees.  I  hope  that  all  our  friends  may  be  as 
fortunate/in  securing  such  satisfactory  situations. 

Ada  Hodgson  {G.S^ 
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On  leaving  College,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  position  as  shorthand  writer  and  typist  at  the  Education 
Offices  in  Huddersfield.  The  Committee  seemed  doubtful  as  to  my 
capabilities,  but  decided  to  give  me  a  month's  trial,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  quite  pleased  and  satisfied  with  my  work,  and  were 
convinced  that  I  was  as  able  to  fill  the  post  as  any  sighted  person.  I  was 
offered  a  permanent  appointment  and  the  Committee,  as  a  clear  indication 
of  my  satisfaction,  increased  my  salary  by  £^  per  annum  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  Since  that  time,  I  have  had  two  other  increases,  and  ami 
now  doing  well. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  no  branch  of  typing  which  has  been^ 
required  of  me  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do.  My  work  is  chiefly  the 
daily  correspondence,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  tabulating,  bills  and 
accounts,  agendas  and  minutes  of  the  various  committees,  reports  and 
circulars,  filling  up  of  attendance  sheets,  and  the  addressing  of  wrappers- 
and  envelopes. 

Mary  E.  Holroyd.    (G.S.) 


For  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Leeds 
School  for  the  Blind  have  entered  for  the  pianoforte  examinations  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  taking  the  required  work  from  the- 
Preparatory  to  Grade  Four  inclusive.  Out  of  the  44  entries  we  have  had 
no  failures  ;  22  of  the  candidates  have  obtained  honours — 85  marks  out 
of  a  possible  100  being  required — and  some  of  them  have  passed  as  many 
as  three  times.  Since  these  children  have  received,  as  it  were,  the  Royalt 
Normal  College  training  second  hand,  no  further  testimony  on  my  part, 
is  needed. 

Alice  M.  Haller  {G.S.). 


August  will  suit  me  much  better  than  Whitsuntide  for  a  Reunion,  but. 
I  am  now  too  deaf  to  be  of  use  in  a  discussion,  besides  not  being  a. 
wage-earner. 

My  forte  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  show  that  the  Blind  can. 
work  with  the  Seeing  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  latter  think,  in. 
organising  and  carrying  out  social,  educational,  preventitive,  and  rescue 
work,  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live  ;  e.g.,  next  week 
we  are  to  have  a  lime-light  lecture,  subject :  "  The  Romance  of  Woman's- 
Enterprise  in  Zenana,  Camp,  Goldfields,  and  dear  old  England." 

A  good  audience  for  such  a  meeting  is  never  obtained  without  effort,  so- 
we  divided  the  town  into  twenty-two  districts  and  secured  workers  for 
sale  of  tickets  at  three  prices.  We  have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  suitable  men  for  election  on  our  Urban  District  Council  in  April, 
and  should  have  tried  to  secure  both  sexes  had  there  been  an  eligible  woman. 
We  helped  to  raise  funds  for  the  provision  of  a  Reading  and  Recreation- 
Room  for  the  navvies  engaged  on  the  new  sea-wall,  and  for  others  whose 
only  place  of  recreation  was  the  public-house.  These  efforts  result  from 
the  formation  of  a  Branch  of  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association, 
here,  of  which  I  am  still  Secretary.  On  Martinmas  Hirings  Day  we  engaged 
a  central  room,  and  employed  a  caterer  who  sold  all  his  provisions  to 
those  who  preferred  dining  where  alcohol  was  not  sold.  Many  people- 
stayed  for  the  afternoon  entertainments,  and  we  had  a  crowded  room  for 
a  limelight  lecture  in  the  evening. 

Edith  Haller  (G.S.). 
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Your  letters  always  interest  me  so  much,  and  it  is  nice  to  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  dear  old  College  and  its  doings.  I  was  particularly- 
interested  in  what  the  Bishop  of  London  said  when  present  at  the 
Christmas  Festival.  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  of  much  importance  to 
relate  regarding  my  position,  yet  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  I  owe  my  position  and  confidence  to  fill  it,  entirely  to 
the  excellent  training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  I  am  still  teaching 
at  the  same  school  to  which  I  went  from  Norwood  in  1893.  During  these 
years  the  whole  staff  has  been  changed,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  1  feel  settled 
in  my  situation  and  like  my  work  very  much. 

L.  Hughes  (G.S.). 

It  will  be  twenty  years  to-morrow  since  I  undertook  the  musical 
education  at  the  Institution  here,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  its 
Committee  and  other  musical  friends  connected  with  the  school.  The 
examinations  testify  to  the  high  quality  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
work  of  the  pupils.  I  could  never  have  achieved  such  satisfactory  results 
had  it  not  been  for  those  four  years  invaluable  experience  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  1  am  able  to  maintain  myself  comfortably  and 
contribute  something  towards  the  support  of  my  home.  We  have  one 
lad  who  is  anxious  to  gain  a  Gardner  Scholarship  at  Norwood,  and  I 
believe  the  Hon.  Secretary  has  written  to  you  on  the  subject.  The  lad  is 
a  hard  worker  and  will  do  well. 

Hannah  Hawes  (G.S.). 


In  reply  to  yours,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation  to  a 
Reunion  in  August.  It  is  very  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Campbell  to  make 
such  efforts  to  have  us  all  round  you  again,  and  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  College ;  for  twenty  years 
absence  has  not  in  the  least  lessened  the  warm  feeling  1  have  always  had 
for  it.  1  really  have  nothing  fresh  to  tell  you,  as  I  am  still  in  the  same 
old  spot  working  year  after  year.  We  are  a  united  band  of  teachers  up 
here,  from  Miss  Ellis  downwards,  happy  in  our  work  and  very  proud  of 
our  school.  I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  your  confidence  in  my  powers 
which  gave  me  the  necessary  impetus  to  make  the  first  start. 

Harriet  Hawes  (G.S). 


In  regard  to  my  work  there  is  little  to  say  beyond  that  1  am  still  as  I 
have  been  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  more  than  able  to  support  myself. 
I  give  help  to  my  own  people,  and  to  others  that  are  less  happily 
circumstanced  than  myself.  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  now  had  the  money 
used  in  the  foregoing  manner,  1  should  be  well  on  the  high  road  to 
retirement.  I  ascribe  my  success  to  the  training  and  help  received 
when  at  College. 

Louisa  Holden  (G.S.). 


For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  musical  department  in 
this  institution,  and  an  ideal  time  it  has  been  ;  I  have  good  reason  to  bless 
the  day  that  you  recommended  me  for  the  post.  The  Directors  and 
Superintendent  have  proved  themselves  exceptionally  kind  and  helpful. 
Nothing  has  been  wanting  that  could  in  any  way  assist  in  carrying  on 
the  work.  They  frequently  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  progress  of 
the  children,  and  have  given  me  several  satisfactory  rises  in  salary. 
Every  yeair  some  of  the  pupils  enter  for  the  Trinity  College  Examination, 
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,and  so  far  have  always  obtained  a  high  percentage  of  marks.  The 
entertainments  given  by  the  children  during  the  Winter  months  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  towns  are  much  appreciated  by  large 
audiences.  With  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  th^ 
College. 

Laura  Inskip. 


I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  before,  as  I  am  preparing  for 
a  concert.  I  am  going  on  in  just  the  usual  way,  keeping  up  my  singing, 
and  quite  self-supporting.  While  I  was  reading  the  account  of  the 
Christmas  Festival,  the  unveiling  of  the  Christmas  Tree,  mv  memory 
went  back  to  the  dear  old  days,  and  I  fancied  myself  once  again  in  that 
same  hall  waiting  for  the  present  that  I  knew  I  would  get  from  the 
loaded  tree. 

A.  Jones.  , 

I  dislike  anything  like  publicity  in  reference  to  my  work  and  salary, 
but  if  by  writing  you  an  account  of  what  I  am  doing,  I  can  render  any 
service  to  the  College  which  has  done  so  much  for  me,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  supply  the  information. 

I  have  been  entirely  self-sustaining  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  having 
gradually  risen  from  a  junior  assistantship  to  the  senior  assistantship  of 
the  new  branch  Kindergarten  School  at  Harborne,  in  connection  with  our 
main  Institution  at  Edgbaston.  For  several  years  after  leaving  Norwood 
I  attended  evening  classes  at  the  Midland  Institution,  Birmingham,  for 
the  furtherance  of  my  own  education,  and  was  successful  at  several  of 
their  examinations.  I  obtained  certificates  and  money  prizes  in  English 
History  and  English  Literature,  a  certificate  in  Physiology,  and  a 
teacher's  certiiicate  in  Hygiene,  together  with  a  prize  amounting  to  £^^, 
the  two  latter  being  awarded  by  the  Education  Department  in  "  The 
Laws  of  Health  "  section.  In  connection  with  the  Hygiene,  I  gave  sixty 
lectures  on  the  subject  to  senior  pupils  of  the  Blind  Institution.  Four 
years  ago,  I  passed  the  examination  in  the  first  division  for  teachers,  and 
this  considerably  bettered  my  position  in  my  own  school.  Two  years 
ago,  I  left  the  main  Institution,  and  came  up  here  as  chief  assistant. 
Our  little  ones  range  from  four  to  eleven,  and  of  these  I  take  all  the 
eldest  children  in  all  the  ordinary  school  subjects.  But  my  work  is 
greatly  growing,  and  my  days  are  very  full ;  for  now,  in  addition  to  all 
the  ordinary  school  hours  being  filled  up,  I  teach  twenty  of  the  children 
music,  take  all  the  singing  classes  throughout  the  school,  take  classes  hf. 
time,  theory,  and  Braille  music  writing,  which  amounts  in  all  to  40  music 
lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each,  and  120  minutes  in  class  work,  the 
singing  being  part  of  the  school  time-table.  My  day's  work  begins  at 
8.45  and  finishes  at  7.15  for  five  out  of  six  days.  1  finish  a  little  earliei- 
on  Saturdays,  and  share  the  Sunday  work  with  the  other  teachers.  1  am 
perfectly  happy  here  in  my  work,  and  would  not  be  without  it  if  it  were 
possible.  This  is  a  lovely  school,  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Everything  is  done  by  our  Committee  and  our  Superintendent 
to  make  our  work  easy  and  a  pleasure.  I  would  exchange  posts  with  no 
one.  For  all  my  work,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  splendid  salary,  which 
enables  me  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  maintenance  of  home.  I 
am  delighted  to  tell  you,  and  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that 
all  my  work  and  my  method,  which  is  of  course  a  Norwood  one,  is  very 
deeply  appreciated  and  praised  by  all  those  with  whom  I  have  anything 
to  do.  I  feel  as  though  my  life  has  been  cast  in  very  pleasant  places,  and 
although  there  is  a  deal  of  drudgery  and  hard  work  attached  to  it,  yet  i 
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feel  that  1  have  found  my  niche  in  the  world,  and  appreciation  goes  fgtr 
to  make  that  drudgery  lighter.  Our  school  is  worked  on  strictly  modern 
lines,  and  has  only  a  few  weeks  ago  gained  the  highest  praise  from 
Dr.  Eicholz,  who  visited  us. 

I  would  like  to  add,  before  concluding  this,  that  I  attribute  my  success 
entirely  to  the  admirable  training  in  self-reliance  and  independence 
■which!  received  during  my  stay  at  Norwood.  And  may  I  say,  too,  that 
the  thing  that  influenced  me  more  in  my  career  than  anything  else,  was 
the  excellent  example  set  by  the  Doctor  himself  to  his  pupils.  His  whole 
life  speaks  to  his  pupils,  saying  "  Do  as  I  do,"  and  sometimes  when  . I 
have  felt  discouraged  bv  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  by  the 
apparent  unsurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  I  have  thought 
of  him,  and  immediately  it  has  given  me  heart  to  proceed.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid  work  done  at  Norwood  to  make  the 
pupils  self-supporting,  and  to  render  them  high  principled  and  coii- 
scientious  in  all  the  duties  which  they  afterwards  are  called, upon  to 
perform.  Kingsley's  beautiful  sermons  which  Mrs.  Campbell  used  to 
read  to  us  on  Sunday  nights  did  much  to  foster  these  things  in  me,  and 
if  I  have  been  a  success  as  a  blind  woman,  then  I  owe  it  entirely  to  the 
teaching,  the  right  methods,  and  the  admirable  system  employed  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

EDITH  M.  J.  JONES  (G.S.) 


Your  letter  reached  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  shall  begin  my  answer  to 
it  by  thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  interest  you  have  shown  me 
through  all  these  years.  I  meant  to  write  to  you  long  ago  :  but  in  the 
first  place  my  work  has  been  going  on  in  the  way  which  I  described 
to  you  soon  after  my  appointment  as  organist  of  Luther's  Church  in 
Stettin,  so  that  there  was  not  much  to  report  ;  and  secondly  there 
have  been  considerable  changes  in  my  domestic  affairs,  which  often 
kept  me  from  doing  many  necessary  things,  for  instance  writing  the 
most  necessary  letters. 

On  January  ist,  1902,  I  was  appointed  organist  at  the  above-named 
church,  this  took  place  three  months  after  my  success  at  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Mendelssohn  Prize  at  Berlin,  of  which  I  informed  you  at 
the  time,  and  which  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  getting  my  organ 
situation.  It  was  only  a  small  church,  the  congregation  is  poor,  and 
my  salary  is  500  marks  a  year.  Nevertheless  both  my  predecessors  at 
the  church  had  been  very  skilful  organists,  and  my  pastor  and  one  of 
the  elders,  who  are  both  musical  and  competent  judges,  had  to  decide 
the  matter  in  the  main  part.  Like  my  predecessors  I  was  appointed, 
three  months  notice  on  both  sides  being  agreed  upon.  Two  years  later, 
on  January  ist,  1904, 1  was  permanently  appointed,  that  is  for  life  time.  I 
was  then  told  that  I  was  the  first  lady  in  Prussia  who  was  appointed 
at  all.  My  duties  consist  in  playing  the  organ  at  the  different  services, 
■  weddings,  &c.,  and  in  training  the  choir.  This  has  been  very  difficult 
from  the  beginning.  At  first  I  tried  to  start  a  ladies  choir,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  for  five  years.  As  the  congregation  is  poor 
there  are  very  few  of  them  that  are  able  to  sing  in  a  choir,  and  those 
few  girls  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  for  a  time,  will  go  into 
situations  after  a  while,  so  that  the  choir  is  always  being  recon- 
structed. Nevertheless  I  have  never  omitted  to  have  the  choir  sing  on 
those  occasions  when  it  was  required,  and  I  know  that  I  am  considered 
perfectly  capable  of  fulfilling  my  duties  even  in  this  direction.  A  few 
months  ago  there  remained  only  so  few  ladies   that  we   were  obliged 
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to  make  other  arrangements,  and  I  am  now  trj^Ing  to  do  my  best  with 
a  dozen  school  boys.  Of  course  these  will  change  about  too,  but  it 
will  be  easier  for  me  to  find  substitutes  for  those  who  leave,  as  they 
are  sent  me  from  the  different  scliools,  whereas  I  hardly  ever  knew 
where  to  look  for  ladies.  I  live  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
church,  and  there  are  only  a  few  families  in  the  congregation  which  I 
can  associate  with.  In  May,  1905,  there  was  an  inspection  of  our 
church  by  the  superintendent  of  Stettin,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
a  very  favourable  report  was  given  about  me  and  my  work  on  this 
occasion.  My  two  clergymen  and  their  families  are  real  friends  to  me 
and  are  ever  ready  to  do  anything  they  can  for  me. 

In  October  1902,  I  was  asked  to  train  a  ladies'  choir  which  had 
been  formed  among  the  nurses  of  our  big  town  hospital.  There  are 
different  occasions  during  the  year  in  the  hospital  when  choir  singing 
is  wanted,  and  my  first  pastor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the 
hospital,  arranged  for  me  to  undertake  this  work.  The  practices  cannot 
be  carried  on  quite  regularly,  as  the  nurses  do  not  dispose  of  much 
time:  still  I  have  carried  on  this  work  with  success  ever  since  the 
above  named  date. 

I  believe  I  sometimes  spoke  to  you  about  another  younger  brother  of 
mine  who  cannot  see.  He  is  now  in  Berlin  studying  singing  at  Stern's 
Conservatorium.  He  manages  to  go  through  Berlin  all  alone  without  a 
leader.  1  should  dearly  like  to  try  this  experiment  myself,  and  I  believe 
I  should  have  sufficient  courage  to  do  it :  but  my  mother  will  not  hear  of 
it,  as  ever  I  mention  such  a  thing,  she  says  she  does  not  think'  it  proper 
for  a  lady. 

My  dear  father,  whom  you  have  seen  and  spoken  more  than  once,  is  no 
longer  with  us.  In  February,  1906,  there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of 
serious  heart  disease.  Through  all  that  summer  he  was  seriously  ill,  so 
that  we  were  prepared  for  the  end  each  day.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
Doctors  tlaought  a  longer  stay  at  Bad  Nauheim  advisable  :  father  went 
there  and  never  returned.  On  September  gth  he  passed  away  quite 
suddenly.  He  was  not  62  vears  old,  had  never  till  then  had  a  day's 
illness  in  his  life,  so  that  it  all  came  upon  us  very  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Werner  and  I  are  now  living  with  our  mother  and  an 
invalid  sister.  As  you  see  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  our  address  too 
has  changed. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  come  to  the  College  for  the  planned  reunion, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  manage  it  this  year,  as  I  cannot 
leave  my  mother  alone  just  at  present  even  for  a  short  time.  If  I  can 
manage  to  get  a  holiday  at  all,  I  shall  accom.pany  her  to  Bad  Nauheim, 
where  she  herself  is  going  to  try  a  cure. 

I  shall  conclude  this  by  asking  if  the  Tiebach  braille  notation  has 
already  been  heard  of  in  England  and  is  used  at  the  College.  I  have 
used  it  myself  privately  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half :  but  only  three 
months  ago  it  was  published  and  the  first  prints  were  made.  It  is  already 
considered  by  a  great  number  of  blind  musicians  as  such  an  important 
correction  of  the  way  of  writing  braille  music,  that  it  seems  desirous 
to  print  only  in  that  system  for  the  future.  At  present  a  full  edition  of 
all  Bach's  organ  works  is  going  to  be  printed  at  Hamburg  in  the  Tiebach 
notation.  1  suppose  you  know  all  particulars  about  it:  but  should  this 
not  yet  be  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  information,  as  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  matter  from  the  beginning.  In  any  case  I  should  be 
most  interested  to  hear  how  English  musicians  consider  this,  to  my  mind, 
most  important  invention. 
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I  am  afraid  my  English  has  become  very  rusty.  I  still  read  a  good  deal 
hut  I  have  for  the  last  five  years  never  had  a  chance  of  talking  English  to 
anybody  knowing  it  better  than  myself,  so  that  there  is  nobody  to  correct 
jny  mistakes. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Campbell  and  to  all  at  the  College  who 
know  me. 

Olg.a.  Kuntze. 


It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  five  years  since  I 
left  you,  the  time  passes  so  quickly.  During  this  period,  I  have  been 
acting  as  Assistant  School  Mistress,  and  receiving"  a  good  salary. 

My  time  here  is  very  fully  occupied,  as  I  have  many  other  duties  besides 
'my  school  teaching.  I  commence  my  work  each  day  by  plaving  for 
Prayers  at  7.50  a.m.,  and  from  that  time,  I  have  scarcely  a  minute  to 
myself  until  6.30  p.m.,  when  Evening  Prayers  are  over.  1  have  seven 
music  pupils,  most  of  whom  I  am  preparing  for  the  I.S.M.  Examinations. 
Three  of  these  have  passed  the  First  Grade  Examination,  and  two  others, 
the  Preparatory  Grade  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  so  far,  I  have  had 
no  failures. 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  owe  my  present  position  to  the  influence  of  the 

■  -College  as  well  as  to  the  training  I  received  there.  As  you  may  remember 
when  first  entering  the  College,  I  had  not  thought  of  earning  my  own 
livelihood,  my  parents  having  only  decided  to  send  me  for  a  3'ear  or  two 
to  finish  my  education  ;  but  I  had  not  been  there  two  months  before  I 
was  fired  with  the  independent  spirit  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  training,  and  asked  your  permission  to  join  a 
class  of  girls,  who  were  just  commencing  to   work  for   the  Scholarship 

,  Examination.     But  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  had  the  nerve  to  ask 

,  had  it  not  been  for  two  or  three  of  my  class  companions,  who  urged  me 

to  go  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 

~he  as  successful  as  they.     However,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  regretted 

,  the  step  which  I  was  then  encouraged  to  take. 

Hoping  that  this  spirit  of  independence  wall  continue  to  pervade  the 
'College,  and  to  do  as  valuable  service  for  others  as  it  has  done  for  me. 

Fanny  Kay  (G.S.) 

Knowing  how  deeply  interested  you  are  in  all  that  we  do,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  you  an  outline  of  my  work.  I  left  College  in  1893,  and 
in  the  October  of  that  year  I  obtained  a  position  as  governess  to  a  little 
boy.  This  work  I  enjoyed  very  much,  for  although  the  salary  was 
■exceedingly  small  the  experience  was  invaluable  to  me.  The  following 
October  my  pupil  entered  the  College,  which  of  course  left  me  without 

■  employment.     About  the  close  of  the  same  month,  a  teacher  was  wanted 
•  in  one  of  the  London  centres,  and  through  the  kindness  of  our  dear  Miss 

-Greene  I  obtained  the  appointment,  which  position  I  have  kept  ever 
since.  For  some  years  I  managed  the  school  entirely  alone,  but  when  my 
numbers  increased  from  twelve  to  thirty-two,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  I  should  have  an  assistant.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  yearly 
reports  from  the  Inspectors  have  always  been  most  successful  (satisfactory). 
My  success  I  owe  to  the  thorough  and'  practical  training  I  received  at  the 
College.  During  the  last  two  years  I  studied  for  my  Government  certi- 
ficate, which  examination  I  took  last  July,  and  successfully  passed.  This 
Winter  1  am  devoting  my  spare  time  to  the  knitting  machine.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  can  now  complete  a  pair  of  stockings 
in  about  two  hours.     My  salary  is  now  £102. 

K.  NoRRis  (G.S.) 
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It  is  good  of  you  to  remember  us  each  3'ear  and  to  tell  us  -Wrha't  is  being 
done  at  the  College.  I  meant  to  have  written  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  was  unable  through  illness  to  do  so.  A  3'«ar  and  a  half  ago- 
I  left  Swansea,  where  I  had  been  head  mistress  for  over  eleven  years, 
receiving  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  _^75  a  year.  My  eyes  were  at 
that  time  giving  me  some  trouble,  and  I  was  glad  to  accept  a  position 
here  which  was  offered  to  me.  It  is  not  so  remunerative,  but  I  thought  at 
the  time  it  was  the  right  thing  for  me  to  make  a  change. 

L.  O'Brien  (G.S.) 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  once  again  give  you  an  account  of 
my  work,  viz.,  teaching  little  boys  who  require  individual  care  and 
training. 

I  am  very  happ}-  in  the  work,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  all 
you  have  done  for  me,  and  I  look  back  to  my  College  life  with  mingled 
joy  and  gratitude — for  if  I  had  not  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  I  could  not  have  undertaken  my  present  duties. 

It  makes  me  happy  to  be  able  to  help  others  and  to  brighten  their  little 
lives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  earn  mj-  own  living.  It  was  very  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  progress  that  little  Willie 
Dorn  had  made  while  with  me,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  think 
the  sam,e  of  Charlie  Hendley  when  he  is  ready  to  come  to  the  College  for 
examination.  The  little  boys  are  very  happy  and  enjoy  the  country  life, 
and  have  improved  much  in  health  since  they  came  here. 

Annie  E.  Roberts  (G.S.). 


I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  what  has  happened  in  mv  work  this  year.  My 
salary  has  reached  ;£"99.  The  next  rise  is  due  in  March,  it  will  then  be 
;f  102.  I  have  also  one  pupil  in  singing,  but  my  piano  pupil  has  gone  to  a 
boarding  school.  For  the  Christmas  entertainment  this  year  I  attempted 
a  simple  musical  play  with  the  children.  The  children  leave  us  when 
they  are  not  much  over  twelve,  so  it  leaves  us  with  quite  little  ones.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  that  they  did  remarkably  well,  and  everyone  was 
pleased. 

Nellie  Smith  {G.S.). 


It  is  wholly  due  to  the  excellent  training  received  at  the  College  that  I 
am  now  able  to  entirely  support  myself.  The  dominating  principle  of 
the  training  is  independence,  with  the  great  aim  of  sending  out  into  the 
world  self-supporting  men  and  women  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
sighted  companions.  With  this  end  in  view  I  sat  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  in  1899,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  for  the  Certificate 
Examinations.  In  October  of  1901  I  went  as  supply  for  three  months, 
but  before  the  time  had  expired  I  was  appointed  assistant  teacher,  and 
have  held  the  post  since.  After  teaching  the  necessary  eighteen  months  I 
received  the  Government  Certificate.  During  the  five  years  my  salary 
has  been  increased  twice.  I  shall  ever  be  thankfu-l  and  grateful  for  the 
benefits  received  at  Norwood. 

L.  M.  S.  {G.S.). 


It  is  now  over  six  years  since  I  left  Norwood  to  take  my  place  hWe  as 
an  assistant  teacher.  I  am  still  happy  in  my  work,  and  hope  to  remciin 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Bessie  Thomas  (G.S.). 
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When  I  left  the  College  in  1879,  ^"^  t^^l^*^  ^^P  work  in  the  day  schools  of 
theBodrd,  I  had  no  idea  the  work  would  grow  into  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  much  interested  in  all  that  concerns  my  children,  but 
find  very  little  time  for  outside  claims. 

M.  Weaver. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  six  years  that  I  spent  at  the  I-ioval  Normal 
College,  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  great  benefits  received ;  for  I  not 
only  passed  through  the  Training  College  for  Elementary  vSchool 
Teachers,  but  was  also  privileged  by  having  an  excellent  musical 
education.  The  valuable  lessons  I  had  from  professors  of  music,  and  the 
good  concerts  and  musical  recitals  I  attended  while  at  the  College  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me.  Since  taking  the  Certificate 
Examination  in  1899,  1  have  been  engaged  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  day 
centres  for  blind  children  in  London,  and  am  at  present  receiving,  a  salary 
of  £103. 

Emily  Whitehouse  (G.S.). 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  your  Christmas  one,  as  well  as  the  one  I 
received  since.  I  must  apologise  for  having  kept  you  waiting  so  long  for 
a  reply.  The  Christmas  letter  always  gives  me  pleasure,  and  1  am  glad  to 
hear  of  another  year  of  successful  work  at  the  College.  My  work  is  going 
on  about  the  same  as  in  other  years.  Naturally,  as  our  pupils  are  adults, 
it  is  not  as  varied  as  work  with  children.  I  teach  reading,  and  Braille 
writing,  hand  knitting,  and  chair-caning.  My  choir  is  a  small  one  still, 
I  am  now  teaching  some  part-songs  for  our  annual  public  meeting. 

Eliza  Williamson  (G.S.). 


THE    FOLLOWING    LETTEF^S    WERE    WRITTEN    TO    THE 
RT.    HON.    J  AS.    A.    CAMPBELL, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee: 


Dear  Sir, 

As  3'ou  liave  been  connected  with  the   College  for  so  .  nany  years, 
I  feel  it  a  real  pleasure  to  write  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  very  first  girl  student  who  entered  the 
College.    Whatan  odd  little  soul  I  was  in  those  first  .years!'  The  morning' 
after  my  arrival  (and  this  is  a  joke-  which,  Dr.  Carnpbel'.  never  tires  of 
telling),  I  was  discovered  out  of  doors  shouting  to  the  top  o,f  ray  voice, 
that   famous   song  called  ."  The  Mighty  Roast  Beef  of   Old  Englaaid."!... 
Doctor  had  to  be   very  strict  with  me  in   those  days,  for   I  was  an  idle-: 
child  and  had  to  be  taught  how  to  work  -hard.     Many  a  time. I've  been 
having  piano  or  singing,  lessons  at  .6  a.m.  ■  If   I  was  good,  -wiiich  didn't 
often  happen,  I  was  allowed  to  take  ione  sweetfrom  a  little  paper  ba'g.;". 
but  mostly,  I,  felt  the  sting  from  a  smaU  piece  of  whalebone  coming 
rapidly  down  on  my  fingers. 

In   1SS6,   I   went  over  to  America  with   a  concert   part v    and    had;  a 
delightful   time   there.     Twice   I  have  been  to  Windsor   Castle,"  and  our 
late  dear  Qu^en  has  not  only  spoken  to  me   but   sha-ken,  hands 'with  hie- ' 
also.     I  have  been  to  P'rance  three  separate  times  in  order  to  perfect'tmv 
French;     and   how   careful    I    have    been   to  save  every  penny  for  this  t; 
expensive  tour  ;  3-et  I  do  not  regret  it,  as  it  opened  my  mind  in  many 
directions. 
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I  began  to  teach  in  the  College  when  quite  young,  and  am  still 
employed  in  the  Singing  Department.  This  is  a  subject  I  love  to  teach, 
and  I  think  my  pupils  enjoy  their  classes  very  much.  Within  the  last 
few  years  many  of  them  have  passed  the  College  examinations  in  this 
Branch,  and  I  am  always  very  particular  that  they  should  learn  to 
accompany  themselves  in  scales,  exercises,  studies  and  songs. 

I  can  never  tell  you  or  anyone  else  how  much  I  owe  this  place,  and  I 
could  go  on  telling  you  all  sorts  of  odd  and  amusing  adventures  with 
which  I  have  been  connected.  But  just  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  among 
the  many  which  the  Doctor  said  to  me  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was 
feeling  discouraged  over  something :  "  Amelia,  if  you  can't  get  over  a 
brick  wall,  you  must  go  through  it."  It  is  this  spirit  of  determination  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  which  helps  me  and  has  helped  every  student, 
whether  in  the  College  or  out  in  the  world  earning  their  living. 

I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  me 
here ;  but  it  is  such  a  joy  to  feel  that  I  am  helping  to  give  back  to  others 
the  sound  training  I  myself  have  gone  through. 

May  I  thank  you  for  all  the  kind  words  you  have  often  said  to  us  and 
for  your  untiring  labours  on  our  behalf  for  so  many  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Amelia  A.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sir, 

Dr.  Campbell  wishes  us  to  try  to  write  you  a  short  account  of  our 
work,  but  I  fear  there  is  very  little  of  any  interest  that  I  can  tell,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  when  I  taught  music  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  Brighton,  my  work  has  all  been  done  in  the  College,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  may  long  continue  to  be  the  case.  I  am  mostly 
occupied  in  teaching  the  pianoforte  to  the  girls,  and  give  lessons  to  about 
twenty-eight  of  them  in  that  department  at  present ;  but  I  also  do  a  little 
in  the  way  of  teaching  harmony  and  theory,  and  we  all  give  up  at  least 
an  hour  a  day  to  work  in  the  choir  and  chorus-classes.  In  whatever 
time  remains  after  fulfilling  these  various  duties  I  still  continue  my  own 
studies  so  as  not  to  get  rusty,  for  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  being  at 
the  College  is  that  we  have  the  opportunity,  of  going  to  such  splendid 
professors  as  Mr.  Hartvigson  and  Mr.  Macpherson. 

Some  years  ago  two  of  us  decided  that  we  should  like  to  have  a 
diploma  such  as  sighted  music  teachers  have,  so  we  tried  for  the  Licentiate- 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  thanks  to  the  pains-taking  preparation  we 
received  from  Mr.  Hartvigson   we  both  passed. 

As  you  know,  we  are  trained  here  to  be  able  to  teach  sighted  people  as 
well  as  blind,  and  I  have  had  several  such  pupils  both  in  singing  and  the 
pianoforte,  and  have  prepared  quite  a  few  for  the  recognized  examinations, 
which  they  have  all  passed  creditably-  Recently  I  have  found  that  I  have 
neither  time  nor  strength  for  much  more  than  my  duties  here,  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  entirely  without  sighted  pupils,  as  I  think  it  helps  to 
keep  one  from  getting  into  a  groove  with  one's  teaching. 

These  few  details  have  been  given  merely  to  prove  that  the  all-round 
training  of  the  College  can,  and  does,  fit  us  to  do  some  useful  work  in 
life  ;  and  before  closing,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  deep-felt  gratitude  to  Dr.  Campbell  and  the  various  professors  for 
all  that  I  owe  to  them. 

My  life  here  is  a  very  busy  and  consequently  a  very  happy  one,  and  I 
feel  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  having  been  enabled  not  only  to 
provide  for  myself,  but  also  for  my  dear  Mother,  and  to  help  to  keep  the 
loved  old  home  together  for  so  many  years. 

I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mabel  Davis. 
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Dear  Sir, 

As  many  of  the  old  pupils  have  written  letters  containing  aa 
account  of  their  work,  Dr.  Campbell  thought  you  might  like  to  have- 
one  from  those  of  us  who  are  emplo_yed.  at  the  College.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  write  about  oneself,  but  it  at  least  gives  me  the  opportunity 
of  saying  how  very  grateful  I  am  for  my  position  here. 

I  commenced  ,my  education  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  and  having  gained  a  Gardner  Scholarship,  came  to  the- 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  classes  in  the  School  Department 
were  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  especially  the  English  Literature  Class, 
so  ably  conducted  by  Miss  Lily  Bell.  It  was  a  great  jov  to  my 
Mother  when  I  showed  her  the  prizes  I  had  obtained  each  year,  and 
her  delight  was  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  on  my  part.  It  was  a 
very  happy  day  for  me  when,  at  the  prize  festival  of  1897,  I  received 
Mrs.  Arrol's  prize  for  teaching  the  pianoforte,  and  the  following  year 
I  was  the  proud  recipient  of  a  Royal  Normal  College  Diploma. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  at  home,  tr-ving  to  get  up  a  teach- 
ing connection  of  my  own.  This  I  found  much  more  difficult  than  I 
had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  great  competition  in  the  musicar 
profession,  and  to  the  need  of  a  little  influential  help.  While  my 
pupils  were  never  great  in  number,  they  alwa3's  seemed  satisfied  with 
my  teaching,  and  I  have  very  nice  testimonials  from  two  well-known 
families  whom  I  taught,  and  promises  of  others  whenever  I  need 
them. 

In  1902,  Dr.  Campbell  offered  me  a  position  and  I  gladh'  availed 
myself  of  his  kindness.  My  work  now  chiefly  consists  of  stereotyping 
music  for  the  choir,  and  other  books  which  may  be  required.  I  have 
also  charge  of  the  music  library  in  the  girls'  school,  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  rest  of  my  time  is  filled  up. 
with  teaching. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  how  xeiy  much  I  appreciate 
having  work  at  the  College.  It  is  a  privilege  I  cannot  value 
too  highly  to  be  able  to  continue  my  lessons  with  such  professors 
as  Mr.  Hartvigson  and  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  so 
many  of  the  fine  concerts  in  town.  The  friends  I  have  found  here- 
will  always  hold  a  very  warm  place  in  my  affections,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  much  personal  kindness  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 
May  I  thank  you,  too,  for  your  earnest  sympath-s^  and  untiring  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  College,  which  we  shall  always  remember. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ad.^  a.  Richardson. 


Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

Many  of  our  old  pupils  are,  I  know,  writing  short  accounts  of  their 
work  for  the.  College  Annual  Report  ;  in  the  first  place,  out  of  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  preparation  and  equipment  for  the  battle  of 
life  they  received  at  Norwood ;  and  in  the  second,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
strongly  before  the  mind  of  the  general  public  the  fact  that  the  blind 
(possessing  average  ability,  application,  and  perseverance),  given  from 
early  years  a  thorough  and  all-roimd  education,  according  to  the  highest 
standards  of  college  and  academy,  or  sound  training  in  some  manual 
work,  can  assuredly  take  their  part  in  the  world  as  useful  and  independent 
members  of  society,  and  in  many  professions  and  callings  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  best  qualified  men  and  women  amongst  the  seeing. 
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I  am  so  much  a  child  of  the  College — having  entered  it  as  a  little  girl, 
ai^d  after  passing  through  the  regular  course  of  physical,  general  and 
musical  instruction,  becoming  one  of  the  resident  teachers — that  I  should 
have  felt  sorely  hampered  were  I  to  attempt  to  speak  of  my  work  to  the 
Dr.,  as  of  course  he  alreadj'  knows  all  about  it  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  to  you,  who  have  been  for  so  many 
years  deepty  interested  in  the  work  here,  how  much  Lowe  to  the  College 
and  those  who  direct  it  for  all  the  help  and  good  I  have  received. 
Unfortunately,  frequent  severe  headache  has  made  it  advisable  to  limit 
my  hours  of  College  and  private  teaching  within  quite  modest  bounds,  the 
more  so  that  I  hold  a  good  organ  appointment  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
which  I  am  anxious  always  to  keep  as  able  and  fit  as  possible.  In  the 
selection  of  suitable  music  for  my  choir,  and  in  many  other  matters 
connected  with  the  church,  I  have  had  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr. 
H.  L.  Balfour,  Organ  Professor  at  the  College  ;  and  let  me  here  say,  too, 
how  thoroughly  glad  I  am  still  to  remain  a  member  of  Mr.  Stewart 
Macpherson's  counterpoint  and  composition  classes,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures,  recitals,  and  orchestral  concerts,  feeling,  in  my  case, 
it  of  more  consequence  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  true  musical  growth 
rather  than  receive  all  remuneration  for  my  work  in  monetary  form. 
Now  and  then,  when  kind-hearted  people  speak  in  appreciative  terms  of 
my  accompanying  in  the  services,  I  think,  ah  !  that  is  a  wee  bit  of  dear 
old  Dr.  Hopkins  peeping  out ;  or  when  a  pupil  is  astonished  at  the 
number  of  useful  exercises  that  can  be  inade  out  of  a  study  or  piece,  I  know 
it  is  just  one  side  of  Mr.  Fritz  Hartvigson's  pains- taking  grinding  at  me, 
Taearing  modest  fruit ;  or,  again,  when  another  mentions  the  pleasure  it  is 
to  really  hear  the  words  of  a  song  and  feel  the  power  of  expression  there 
is  in  music,  I  say  "  that  is  the  very  thing  that  Dr.  Cummings  and  Mr. 
Newth  have  always  made  such  a  point  of  with  us"  ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  is 
remarked  upon  the  cheerfulness,  pluck,  and  purpose  shown  by  both  past 
and  present  pupils  of  the  College,  it  surely  cannot  be  difficult  to  guess 
from  whom  these  characteristics  are  gained !  For  my  work  and  for  a 
healthy  outlook  on  life,  I  cannot  be  too  thanlrful ;  and  my  feeling 
towards  the  Doctor  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  is  one  of  loyal 
affection  and  gratitude. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Emily  M.  Lucas,  L.R./St.M.,  F.R.C.O. 


Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

I  was  for  si.x;  years  a  Gardner  Scholar  at  the  Royal  Normal 
■College,  where  I  received  excellent  training,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and 
in  the  gymnasium. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  took  my  diploma,  and  was  employed  for 
rather  more  than  a  year  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  School  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  beginning  of  1889,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Campbell  and 
other  nietnbers  of  the  Committee,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  one  of  the  finest 
Normal  Schools'  in  America.  There  I  learned  more  'of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  aind  after  obtaiiiing  my  certificate  in  the  surrimer  of  iBgo,! 
returned  to  England,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Teaching  Staff  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  which  post  I  still  retain.  My  salary  w'as  at  first 
£j[.o  per.  annum-,  but  it  has  since  risen  by  several  advances  to  £jo,  to 
which  must  be  added  £^0  or  £'50  a  year  for  board,  residence,  etc. 
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Frpiin  this  aflapupt,  J  haye  been  able  to  save  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
small  freehold,  and  to  take  several  enjoyable  summer  trips,  including  a 
se\'en  ^veeks'  tour  jn  Belgium,  .Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. 

In  1896,  our  school  became  a  Goyernri^ent  Training  College  for  Blind 
Teachers,  and  two  years  later,  I  sat  as  acting  teacher  for  the  Certificate 
Examination.  I  felt  very  anxious  as  to  the  results  of  that  examination, 
for  I  had  found  the  necessary  preparation  for  it  a  great  strain  upon 
rny  time  and  strength,  after  my  ordinary  college  duties  were  completed. 
However,  I  was  relieved  to  find  that  I  had  secured  a  Double-First,  and 
the  foUowipg  year,  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  my  "  parchment." 

During  my  sixteen  years'  work  at  the  College.  I  have  stris'en  to  adhere 
to  my  original  aims  : — Firstly  to  make  my  teaching  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  my  sighted  fellow-worked,  and  secondly,  never,  if  possible,  to  allow 
my  work  to  encroach  upon  their  tirrje  or  energy.  To  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  thase  purposes,  I  have  always  employed  a  private 
reader.  However,  in  cases  pf  emergency,  when  I  have  applied  to  them  for 
their  assistance,  I  have  always  met  \yith  a  most  cordial  response. 

As  I  am  still  teaching  at  the  College,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  one- 
half  of  what  I  owe  to  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
sa-\'ing  that,  had  I  been  a  member  of  their  own  family  they  could  not  have 
shown  a  kindlier  or  more  active  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  I  shg.ll 
ever  remain  their  most  grateful  debtor. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ln,Y  Bell. 


REPORT    RECEIVED   FROM    MARY   HAROOTUNIAN^ 
qf  the  WM  School  at  Urfa,* 


■«  ♦ 


It  has  been  alwavs  a  real  and  unselfish  delight  to  me  to  record  the 
vivid  progress  of  each  year  pf  the  Armenian  Blind  School  in  Urfa,  and 
send  it  to  the  friends  who  have  taken  special  interest  in  us.  In  Jupe  we 
closed  our  third  year.  Our  pupils  have  numbered  twelve.  Only  one  is  a 
bov,  he  is  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Most  have  made  excellent  progress. 
One  with  us  from  the  first  seems  very  dull.  We  a.re  gratified  that  she 
has  made  a  beginning  in  reading  and  that  she  desires  g.  cppy  of  the 
Gospel  fox  herself. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Gospel  by  l^v-ke,  which 
had  been  adapted  into  Armenian  Braille,  and  sent  to  England  to  the 
Bible  Society  to  be  printed,  has  now  passed  the  first  and  second  proof 
readings,  and  by  Aytumn  vye  hope  to  have  in  ha,nd  as  many  copies  as  our 
pupils  require.  V\'e  rejoice  greatly  in  this  new  form  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
blind  of  this  region. 

*  Miss  Corinna  Shattijck,  a,  schaolnia.te  of  Mrs.  Campbell's,  has  been 
working  in  Armenia  more  than  forty  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Missionary  Board.  She  was  in  Urfa  during  the  terrible 
massacres,  and  ha,s  been  responsible  for  the  support  and  education  of  the 
prphan  children  whose  parents  were  murdered.  Mary  Harootu.nian,  one 
of  her  pupils,  becarne  blind  and  was  sent  to  the  College  by  Miss  Shattuck, 
to  be  trained  as  a  teacher.  When  she  returned  to  Urfa,  Miss  Shattuck 
opened  a  little  school  for  blind  children,  and  the  foregoing  is  Mary's  own 
report  of  her  work. 
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Our  "  English  Readers  "  ordered  from  England  arrived  before  Easter. 
On  the  termination  of  the  Easter  Holidays  I  allow  the  girls  to  start  the 
English  reading.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  that  thev  were  soon  able 
to  read  without  spelling,  as  they  had  been  familiar  with  so  many  words 
while  having  their  lunch  beside  my  table  during  two  and  a  half  vears. 
At  time  for  sewing  and  knitting  too,  I  have  been  talking  with  them  in 
English,  and  in  later  days  I  had  been  encouraging  them  to  have  English 
■conversation  by  themselves  during  the  recesses.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
objections  in  regard  to  their  reading  English  as  some  people  here  have. 
Our  one  aim  and  decision  in  regard  to  this  matter  has  been  to  establish 
a  library  in  our  school  for  the  blind,  so  that  when  pupils  have  to  leave  us, 
we  can  have  such  circulation  of  books  among  them  as  to  maintain  their 
welfare  by  reading.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  Braille  books  and 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  a  strange  language,  I  took  the  first  step  through 
faith  and  perseverance,  that  a  link  may  be  kept  by  the  way  mentioned 
above  between  the  school  and  the  blind  pupils. 

Nothing  is  incidental  in  God's  plan.  A  few  weeks  ago  from  a  dear 
friend  I  received  a  little  book  entitled  "  Literature  for  the  Blind."  What 
a  blessing  for  the  Blind !  I  read  "  There  has  been  invented  a  method 
whereby  the  printing  of  embossed  books  in  the  Braille  system  will  be 
greatly  simplified  and  the  cost  vastly  reduced."  I  am  sure  this  good 
news  one  day  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  us  here. 

There  has  been  a  great  degree  of  progress  physically  and 
mentally  in  our  school.  This  can  be  seen  at  once  on  entering  the 
schoolroom.  Let  me  picture  to  you  a  scene.  It  was  the  Spring  time, 
a  group  of  pastors  and  preachers  (who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring 
stations  to  consecrate  our  Syrian  preacher  as  a  pastor)  paid  a  visit  to  our 
School.  While  yet  they  were  out  of  doors  and  I  had  stepped 
out  to  welcome  them  in,  I  could  almost  read  their  minds,  from  their 
mournful  tones.  They  seemed  as  if  to  think  -what  a  serious  and 
sad  visit  is  to  be  paid  to  a  group  of  unfortunate  blind  children.,  and 
of  course  their  hearts  aching  just  then.  In  shaking  their  hands  I  tried  to 
comfort  them,  saying  in  my  mind,  "your  sorrow  will  soon  be  turned  into 
joy."  In  fact,  as  soon  the  guests  were  settled,  their  surprise  was  manifest 
as  they  were  before  twelve  blind  children  who  rose,  up  to  welcome  the 
friends.  The  girls  were  dressed  neatly  in  simple  white  aprons  and  pina- 
fores, and  had  a  self-controlled  appearance.  The  friends  were  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  their  lessons  too,  as  most  of  them  read  and  wrote,  or  did 
some  additions,  multiplications  and  divisions,  and  used  the  maps  very 
well  ;  then  they  were  required  to  sing,  and  gathering  about  the  little 
organ,  they  sang  the  hymn,  "  Blessed  are  the  sons  of  God."  The  friends 
bought  aprons,  gloves  and  laces  and  bags  made  by  the  pupils,  then  they 
gave  words  of  good  advice  and  encouragement.  In  the  meantime,  thev  all 
became  very  bright  and  merry  ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  glorifying  God 
in  their  hearts  for  His  wonderful  deeds  to  these  blind  children.  In  their 
departure  one  of  them  said,  "  By  hearing  I  was  able  to  imagine  only  half 
of  what  now  I  have  seen." 

We  have  not  any  embossed  books  but  the  English  Readers  and  the 
English  Bible.  As  regards  the  school  books,  I  have  copied  out  two 
primers,  one  reader,  another  book  called  "  True  Woman,"  a  portion  of 
which  only  is  yet  done,  also  as  a  lesson  book  the  Gospel  by  Luke.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  those  dear  friends  who  have  sent  me  some  sighted  books 
and  papers  which  have  been  read  to  me  by  dear  Miss  Shattuck,  who  is 
always  very  busy,  and  often  tired  dreadfully  by  her  various  branches  of 
work,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  sometimes  I  could  have  some  Braille  books 
to  give  freshness  of  thought  to  the  girls. 
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On  the  6th  of  June,  there  was  a  satisfactory  public-exercises  in  the 
Church.  The  men  of  thfe  crowd  were  ahnost  enirely  from  the  higher 
classes  in  our  city.  A  Mohammedan  Prison  Inspector  having  shown' 
interest,  was  also  invited.  The  pupils  were  examined  in  all  their  lessons, 
using  maps  too  (raised  maps  for  the  blind).  They  recited  the  historical 
parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  France,  and  some  other  parts  from  their 
elementary  lessons  in  Geography,  which  had  onh^  been  started  in  the 
second  term. 

As  a  new  feature  in  industrial  line  this  year,  they  have  made  two  rugs 
called  "Drawn-in  Rugs."  One  was  bought  for  about  £'^  by  a  large- 
number  of  Urfa  people  at  Christmas,  and  sent  to  Germany  to  a  doctor 
who  had  been  formerly  their  dear  physician  here,  and  the  other,  prettier 
than  the  first,  Miss  Shattuck  presented  to  the  New  City  Hospital  being 
erected,  in  consideration  of  the  conbribution  of  about  £i  received  from 
the  audience  at  our  examination.  This  rug-making  was  taught  hj 
Miss  Shattuck  who  had  learned  the  same  in  her  childhood  days. 

We  are  aiming  to  train  some  of  our  pupils  to  be  teachers,  and  now 
alread}-  there  is  a  very  nice  small  class  who  are  fitting  for  this  purpose. 
I  hope  in  two  or  three  years  they  can  have  certificates.  All,  we  believe, 
will  be  helped  to  self-support  and  cheerful  lives ;  many  are  already  giving^ 
forth  good  Christian  influences  in  their  homes  and  among  their  neigh- 
bours. I  hear  from  each  mother  or  brother  that  thev  are  influencing 
their  families  very  peculiarly  and  are  an  example  in  all  good  things.  No 
one  would  think  they  are  blind,  they  move  about  so  independentlv  in 
their  houses,  unlike  their  former  groping  ways. 

This  little  Institution  has  been  and  shall  be  a  sunshine  to  the  Blind. 
The  students  reflect  beams  of  smile  and  greetings.  They  always  very 
earnestly  mention  in  their  prayers  the  friends  who  have  been  helping  . 
them.  Nevertheless  the  schoolroom  which  at  present  is  used,  is  damp 
and  without  sunshine  in  winter,  and  exceedingh^  hot  in  summer.  I  am 
sure  Miss  Shattuck  has  been  quite  restless  to  relieve  of  these  difficulties, 
and  now  she  is  very  anxious  to  provide  a  sunny  schoolroom  in  the 
same  portion  of  the  Mission  quarters  above  what  is  already  in  use  as 
our  dining  room.  In  spite  of  her  being  short  of  mone}%  she  has  under- 
taken this  matter  through  faith  in  God  and  His  people.  In  the  Church, 
adjoining  us,  she  has  the  stone-cutters  preparing  the  stones.  As  I 
understand  from  her  she  has  money  scarcely  enough  for  the  stones, 
and  as  yet  she  needs  about  £■^0  or  '£i\.o  for  the  building  including  the 
carpentry  work.  For  the  support  of  this  new  established  school  the 
Mission  Board  does  not  help  at  all,  even  the  salarv  of  the  teacher  and 
the  assistant  is  in  no  part  yet  pledged  and  all  is  dependent  on  uncertain 
gifts  from  friends. 

God  is  overruling  all,  may  He  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  read 
this  Report,  and  make  them  incline  to  join  with  Miss  Shattuck  to 
accomplish  this  heavy  matter  and  provide  our  little  school  with  an 
airy,  sunny  room,  leaving  the  present  schoolroom  for  our  varied 
industries  being  carried  on. 

Mary  Harootunian. 
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Wtrrn^    FROM  GLER(J¥MIP^. 
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The  following  letters  furnish  interesting  testimony  to  the  result  of  the 
College  education  and  training  : — 

13,  South  Park  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  writing  you,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Arrol,  regarding  Mr.  Fred  Turner,  one  of  the  old  pupils  in  your  College. 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  organist  in  Wellington  Church  for  seventeen  years. 
His  playing  on  the  org^n  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  for  all  these  years 
there  has  not  been  a  single  hitch  in  any  service. 

As  choirmaster  he  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  teacher.  Under  his  training 
the  choir  has  made  marked  improvement.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  and 
loved  by  the  choir  and  the  congregation. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

James  Black,  D.D. 


Aldford  Rectory,  Chester. 

I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  our  organist,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scorah. 

He  has,  as  you  say,  been  here  for  many  years,  six  of  vifhich  I  have  been 
rector  of  the  parish.  I  fear  that  I  can  only  write  of  my  dear  friend,  for 
that  he  is,  in  language  that  will  appear  exaggerated  to  those  who  do  not 
know  him  as  I  know  him. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  as  an  organist  that 
Mr.  Scorah  is  admirable,  but  his  general  influence  in  the  parish  is  beyond 
expression.  There  is  no  work  for  the  general  good  in  which  he  is  not 
deeply  interested,  while  his  sound  Churchmanship  and  his  perfect  manners 
are  exactly  what  are  required  in  a  country  parish  where  Churchmanship 
has  been  slack  and  manners  rough. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  training-  of 
choirs  and  their  general  superintendence,  but  I  never  open  my  lips  at  the 
Aldford  Choir  Practices.  To  be  present  at  these  practices  is  indeed  an 
education.  The  marvellous  skill  and  patience  of  the  man,  the  personal 
devotion  of  the  choir  to  him,  the  deep  reverence  when,  for  example,  we 
are  preparing  for  a  choral  celebration,  the  purity  of  his  enunciation,  the 
quality  of  voice  which  he  produces  from  the  boys,  these  and  -many  other 
things  set  him,  to  my  mind,  in  a  class  of  the  very  best  choirmasters  in  the 
Kingdom.  That  he  has  won  a  unique  place  in  this  district  may  be  shown 
from  the  fact  that,  when  we  make  arrangements  for  our  ruridecanal  joint 
choir  festival,  there  is  never  any  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  conductor 
and  trainer  of  the  combined  choirs — of  course,  it  is  Mr.  Scorah.  This  is 
a  theme  on  which  I  could  dilate  at  much  greater  length,  but  that  I  fear  I 
shall  weary  you.  I  can  onl\^  assure  you,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  not  in 
any  one  particular  exaggerated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  GoLDiNG  Lewis. 
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i8,  Harold  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  experience  we  have^  had  of  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  for  several  years 
now,  as  organist  at  St.  Andrew's,  has  amply  justified  what  you  said  when 
you  recommended,  her  for  the  appointment.  She  has  sho\yn  herself,  as  a 
player,  singularly  conscientious,  capable,  and  sympathetic  ;  and,,  as  a 
teacher  in  training  qur  little  clioir,  she  has  discovered  quite  marvellous 
aptitude,i,ntelligence,  freshness,  and  politeness.;  I  have  had  several  people 
speak  to  me  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  eoncerning.her  singular  aptness 
as  a,  teacher.  I  count  it  a  treat  myself  to  be  present,  as  often  as  I  can, 
when  (Dur  choir  meets  for  practice,  just  that  I  mav  observe  the  deft  way 
in  which  she  handles  the  choir,  and  pick  up  some  lessons  in  time,  articu- 
lation, and  expression  myself- 

I  do  not  need  to  say  anything  to  you  now  as  ta.th.e  esteem,  in  which  we 
held  Mr.  HoUins,  but  we  are  c?o»6/y  .indebted  to  you  that  we  have 
obtained  a  second  good  gift  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lucas  from  the 
R.  N.  C. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  CI.  Train. 

Camphill,  Paisley. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  my  congregation 
and  myself  with  the  services  of  Mr.  H,  S.  Turner,,  who  has  been  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Sherwood  for  several  years.  I  am  the  more  ready  to 
do  so,  as  originally  I,  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  appointment 
of  a  blind  man.  Mv  prejudices  ha\-e  been  entirely  dispelled.  Mr.  Turner 
^as  triumphed  over  his  difficulties  in  a  quite  remarkable  fashion,  so  that 
one  almost  forgets  his  want  of  siglit.  As  an  organist,  he  has  complete 
command  of  his  instrument,  and  his  skilful,  realistic  playing  is  greatly 
admired.  His  recollection  of  both  music  and  words,  and  his  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  extraordinarily  good,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way 
handicapped  in  the  arrangement  of  the  service.  As  choirmaster,  Mr, 
Turner  is  also  verv  successful,  having  complete  control  over  the  members 
of  his  choir,  and  the  power  of  infusing  into  them  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Since  he  was  appointed  the  choir, has  reached  a  much 
higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  .is  due  almost  entirely  to  his  training. 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Turner  has  giveri,  several  organ  recitals  which  have 
proved  his  ability  to  render  the  most  difficult  music  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  ,R.  Sanoster' Anderson. 


Wallacetown,  Dundee. 

Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Joshua  S  Brand  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  competent  expert,  appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  in  my  church, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  been  l?d  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the  man 
and  his  gifts. 

As  a  musician  he  has  distinct  natural  ability  ;  he  lias  been  thoroughly 
educated  and  equipped,  and  experience  has  materially  i  increased  his 
professional  proficiency. 

He  is  a  good  church  organist,  both  his  selection  and  execution  showing 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  As  a  choirmaster  he  is  intelligent  and 
painstaking,  and  he  invariably  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  and 
among  the  members  of  his  choir.  He  is  an  accomplished  vocalist,  and  is 
most  willing  to  assist  in  every  congregational  enterprise. 

His  character  is  unimpeachable  ;  he  is  a  Communicant,  and  personally 
I  have  always  found  him  most  loyal  and  obliging.  He  has  a  wonderful 
memory,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  seems  never  to 
fail  him. 

I  consider  Mr.  Brand  entirely  worthy  of  professional  preferment,  and 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  him.  James  M.  Campbell. 
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St.  Andrew's,  Waterloo. 
It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  professional  work 
of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  organist,  M'Cheyne  Church,  Dundee.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  conducting  the  services  in 
M'Cheyne  Church,  and  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  congrega- 
tion when  I  say  that  we  regarded  his  work  as  in  the  highest  degree 
■satisfactory.  Not  only  is  he  a  skilful  musician,  but  he  is  also  a  most 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  His  work  as  a  choir- 
master was  equally  successful,  being  characterized  by  the  utmost 
carefulness,  which,  however,  never  degenerated  into  nagging  or  querulous- 
ness.  His  relations  with  the  minister,  choir,  and  members  of  the 
congregation  have  alwavs  been  most  agreeable.  In  leaving  Dundee  for  a 
new  sphere  of  labour,  one  of  my  keenest  regrets  has  been  the  parting  with 
my  friend  and  organist,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Alec  Alexander,  M.A. 
(Minister  of  St.  Andreiv's,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.) 


5,  Westfield  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Stericker  gives  the  fullest 
satisfaction  as  organist  in  my  church  here.  His  mastery  over  the 
instrument  is  wonderful.  His  power  of  expression  is  equally  great.  He 
seems  to  remember  every  word  of  the  hymn  he  accompanies,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  interprets  it  with  absolute  taste.  His  lack  of  sight  seems 
to  be  no  hindrance  to  his  work  as  an  organist. 

Yours  verv  truly, 
W.  Mackintosh  Mackay,  M.A.,  B.D. 
[Minister  of  Free  Sonte  Church,  Aberdeen.) 


The  Rectory,  Morcambe. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  your  pupils,  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  was  trained  with  you,  seems  to  be 
capable  of  doing  everything ;  he  can  play  the  whole  service,  Psalms, 
Hymns — in  which  his  memory  never  fails  him.  I  have  known  him  give 
an  organ  recital  and  play  in  three  quintets  in  a  week.  He  read  his  Caesar 
with  me  at  a  remarkably  rapid  pace  for  his  Mus.  Bac.  He  can  play  chess, 
skate,  row,  and  join  in  other  sports,  and  his  memory  is  unerring. 

He  certainly  does  credit  to  any  school  where  he  was  trained.  He  is  an 
F.R.C.O.,  and  hopes  soon  to  take  his  Mus.  Bac.  Oxford. 

Yours  truly, 
C.  V.  Gorton. 

"  Berisall,"  Normanton  Road,  South  Croydon. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  request,  and 
informing  you  that  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Lander,  A.R.C.O.,  has  held  the  position 
of  organist  at  South  Crovdon  Congregational  Church  for  more  than  ten 
years.  His  character  as  well  as  his  ability  and  uniform  efficiency  have 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  congregation.  He  has  at  all  times  been 
ready  to  assist  on  special  occasions  in  the  performance  of  musical 
services,  and  has  proved  himself  altogether  competent ;  a  most  accurate 
and  sympathetic  performer. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  much  rejoice  in  the  noble  work  that  your 
College  is  doing. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  verv  truly, 

Alden  Davies, 
(Minister  of  South  Croydon  Congregational  Church.) 
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pianoforte  tuning,* 


-♦-*- 


Please  note  we  send  certificated  pianoforte  tuners  from  the 
College  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District,  for  tuning 
and  repairing  of  pianos.  Orders  and  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
Manager,  Pianoforte  Tuning  Department,  Eoyal  Normal 
College,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  wnll   receive  prompt  attention. 

The  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  tuners  is  that  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  especially 
members  of  the  musical  profession,  as  well  as  manufacturers 
and  music  dealers,  employ  them,  both  in  London  and  the 
Provinces. 

Testimonials  from  those  who  are  employing  the  College 
tuners  will  be  found  overleaf. 

No  tuner  is  granted  a  Certificate  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years,  and  undergoing  a  most 
thorough  examination.  George  Eose,  Esq.,  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood  and  Sons,  Limited,  is  Chief  Examiner.  For  the 
examination  the  pupil  not  only  tunes  pianos  for  inspection, 
but  is  actually  tested  while  at  work ;  the  manner  of  holding 
and  managing  the  tuning  hammer  and  damper  with  the 
varieties  of  pianos,  including  overstrung  instruments,  being 
carefully  noted.     Each   pupil  is   also  required  to  demonstrate 


*  Pianoforte  Tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  Blind  was  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  Claude  Mental,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Paris  School,  and 
founder  of  the  manufacturing  house  that  bears  his  name.  To  him  is  due 
the  scientific  method  of  timing  now  general  both  among  the  Seeing  and 
the  Blind.  In  France  it  is  well  known  the  Blind  make  the  best  tuners, 
^nd  there  they  readily  find  employment  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Seeing. 
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his  technical  skill  in  making  eyes,  stringing,  and  ordinary- 
light  repairs,  such  as  removing  broken  wrest  pins,  repairing 
hammer  shanks,  &c.* 

Numbers  of  the '  Oollege  •  tuners  are  now  successfully 
established  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Shefifield,  Huddersfield,  Hull,. 
Bradford,  Chester,  Darlington,  Sunderland,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock,  Cardiff,  and 
other  towns.  Eesidents  in  the  above  towns  or  neighbourhood 
desirous  of  employing  our  tuners  will  be  furnished  with  their 
addresses  upon  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Department. 


The  following  Testimonials,  selected  from  among  the  many  received,, 
testify  to  the  thorough  work  of  our  Certificated  Tuners. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Tenterden  Steeet,  Hanovek  Square, 

London. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tuning  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  belonging  to  this  lustitution,  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood.  The  instrument  in  question  has  been  tested  by 
me,  and  I  find  it  is  in  perfect  tune ;  indeed,  exceptional  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  at  all  in  cordially 
recommending  the  tuners  of  the  College  to  the  public. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie. 


45,  Bedfobd  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  way  my  Broadwood  grand  was  tuned  by  one  of  the  tuner§'fi?bm  your 
College. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  truly, 

G.    fiSNSCHEL. 


Sydoote,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  had  my  pianofortes  tuned  by 
certificated  tuners  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  am 
able  to  say  that  they  have  always  given  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  place  my  instruments  under  other  hands. 

William  H.  Cummings, 

Principal,  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

*  The  peirfunctory  work  of  Blind  pupils  who  merely  linger  two  or  three 
hours  daily  over  a  piano  accomplishes  very  little  towards  fitting  thona  for 
business.  The  pupil  must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  as 
the  seeing  apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the 
necessary  preparation. 
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33,  Great  Pulteney  Steeet,  Lokdon,  W. 

With  regard  to  the  Wind  tuner  employed  here,  Jackson,  I  cannot  speak 
■fcoo  highly  of  his  skill  and  industry.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that 
■when  you  and  I  were,  in  1887,  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission,  I 
spoke  hesitatingly  about  the  practicability  of  our  house  engaging  a  blind 
tuner  for  the  showrooms,  and  you  commented  upon  my  doubt.  I  am 
bound  to  say  Jackson  has  shown  me  my  fear  was  uncalled  for,  although, 
perhaps,  excusable  from  the  novelty,  at  that  time,  of  the  circumstance. 

Yours  faithfully, 
John  Beoadwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.  A.  J.  Hipkins. 


45,  HORSEPERRY    ROAD,  WESTMINSTER,   S.W. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Kuyper 
is  still  with  us.  He  is  a  very  excellent  tuner,  and  a  very  industrious 
young  man. 

John  Gill  died  suddenly  a  year  ago.  He  had  been  former  tuner  at  our 
factory  for  years,  and  was  both  a  clever  tuner  and  an  excellent  foreinan, 
managing  those  under  him  admirably,  in  spite  of  his  disadvantages.  We 
;greatly  regretted  his  death. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Bboadwood  &  Sons,  Limited. 
(Geo.  Rose,  Director.) 


103,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  21st  inst.,  and  have  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  the  three  tuners  you  mention  have  given  us  entire 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  here  eleven  years,  and  continues  to 
give  both  our  customers  and  ourselves  complete  satisfaction. 

We  are  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Archibald  Ramsden,  Limited. 


68,  Buxton  Road,  Huddersfield. 

lie  Testimonial. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  as  to  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson  as  a  practical  tuner.  He  has  been  in  our  employ 
for  the  past  nine  years,  and  we  have  always  found  him  trustworthy  and 
reliable,  his  work  giving  every  satisfaction. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Hanson  &  Co. 


96,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 
Dear  Sir, 

Respecting  my  tuners,  I  may  say  that  Whitaker  has  now  been 
in  my  employ  about  twenty-three  years ;  Greaves  about  16,  and  I  have 
always  found  their  work  most  satisfactory. 

I  remain,  yaurs  faithfully, 

Samuel  Walker. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  VISITING   THE  COLLEGE. 

Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College  can  do  so  on 
application  to  the  Principal.  Special  Visitors'  Day,  first  Thursday 
afternoon  in  each  month,  except  during  January,  August,  and  September. 
Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various  departments 
from  3.16  p.m. 

Parents  or  (friends  can  visit  the  pupils  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
November,  February,  April,  and  June,  between  3  and  5.30  p.m.  If,  for 
any  special  reason,  parents  wish  to  see  their  children  at  other  times,  they 
should  vTvite  to  the  Principal  for  an  appointment.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  two  friends  will  visit  any  pupil  on  the  same 
afternoon.  When  visiting  the  College,  parents  are  earnestly  requested  not 
to  bring  young  children  with  them.  Friends  cannot  visit  the  pupils  oft 
Sunday;  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  Parents  are  specially  requested  not 
to  bring  or  send  sweets  or  eatables  to  the  children.  If  the  children  go  out 
with  their  parents,  they  must  not  undertake  commissions  for  other  pupUs. 

The  College  is  situated  at  Upper  Norwood,  The  ^principal  entrance  ia 
in  Westow  Street.  An  outline  Map,  showing  the  position  of  the  College 
and  of  the  different  Eailway  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page. 

The  Principal  can  be  seen  oA  business  on  Fridays  from  11.30  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.,  and  4  to  6  p.m.,  otherwise  by  appointment. 


INFORMATION    FOR    INTENDING   CONTRIBUTORS. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested, 
a/nd  will  he  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer  or  byjhe  Prtncipdl, 
at  the  College. 

Cheques  cmd  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  and  may  he  drawn  in 
favour  of  TJie  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or  the  Principal, 
F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,^ LL.D.,  ''Windermere,'*  Church  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  information,  and  to 
forward  copies  of  reports  and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
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FORM   OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution,  the  sum 
of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and 

the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  that  Institution,  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
such  legacy. 

N.B.-  -Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the  Testator  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  tho 
presence  of  each  other. 


OUTLINE    MAP. 

Showing  the  Position  of  the  Coliege  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  of  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  Neighbourhood. 
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STATION 


ROYAL  NORMAL 

COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  College. 


Hegulations  for  Visitors  will  be  found  on  the  3rd  page  of  the  Cover  _ 

of  this  Report. 


SMITH  A  EBBS,  Ltd..  PniNTCRt,  NOfiTHVMBERkANO  Alley.  E.G. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LON- 
DON, TOGETHER  WITH  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
ITS    FOUNDER   AND   PRESIDENT,    DR.    F.    J.    CAMPBELL, 

A  NATIVE  OF  TENNESSEE,  U.S.A. 

By  Hon.  John  Eaton,  formerly  U.  S.  Comraissioner  of  Education. 


The  beginnings  in  education  initiated  by  Americans  liave  by  no 
means  been  limited  to  our  shores.  A  very  im]3ortant  and  interesting 
movement  of  this  character  is  a  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  our  mother  country.  The  blind  in  all  Christian  nations  have 
received  important  consideration.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  blind  in  both  eyes  was 
50,411,  of  whom  27,983  were  males  and  22,428  were  females.  The 
number  of  the  blind  in  both  eyes  in  1,000,000  of  population  was,  for  the 
census  of  1890,  805;  for  1880,  976;  for  1870,  527;  for  1860,  403.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  blind  in  both  eyes 
in  1,000,000  of  population  found  in  each  of  the  geographical  divisions 
in  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880: 


'Geograpliical  divisions. 

1890. 

1880. 

United  States    

805 

976 

North  Atlantic 

777 
888 
783 
895 
561 

970 

Soutii  Atlantic .                                             

1, 105 

North  Central ....      .            ...                                              

877 

South  Central        .                  .                                                             ... 

1  099 

Western 

814 

The  Report  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  1895-96  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind:  Number  of  institutions  in  United  States,  37; 
instructors,  male,  149;  female,  242;  total,  391;  music,  129;  industrial 
department,  106  ;  pupils,  male,  1,923;  female,  1,707;  total,  3,630; 
kindergarten,  490;  vocal  music,  1,532;  instrumental  music,  1,610; 
graduates  in  1895-96,  139;  industrial  department,  2,386;  volumes  in 
library,  77,667;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $19,325;  value  of  ground 
and  buildings,  $6,250,894;  receipts,  $811,874;  expenditures,  $980,786. 
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As  many  specially  interested  in  this  subject  will  wish  these  figures 
in  detail,  I  quote  them  by  geographical  divisions: 

North  Atlantic  Division. — KT-ainber  of  institutions,  5;  instructors,  male,  29; 
female,  76;  total,  105;  mtxsic,  43;  industrial  department,  26;  pupils,  male,  478; 
female,  409;  total,  887;  kindergarten,  145;  vocal  music,  439;  instrumental  music, 
440;  graduates  in  1895-96,  49;  industrial  department,  799;  volumes  in  library, 
29,607;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $4,000;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
§1,664,635;  receipts,  §162,199;  expenditures,  $222,831. 

South  Atlantic  Division. — ISTiimber  of  institutions,  8;  instructors,  male,  43; 
female,  35;  total,  78;  music,  21;  industrial  department,  26;  pupils,  male,  330; 
female,  293;  total,  623;  kindergarten,  61;  vocal  music,  207;  instrumental  music, 
193;  graduates  in  1895-96,  16;  industrial  department,  303;  volumes  in  library, 
8,402;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $360;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $695,000; 
receipts,  $157,882;  expenditures,  $195,025. 

South  Central  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  9;  instructors,  male,  20; 
fem^ale,  33;  total,  53;  music,  16;  industrial  department,  21;  pupils,  male,  284; 
female,  282;  total,  566;  kindergarten,  105;  vocal  music,  356;  insti'umental  music, 
264;  graduates  in  1895-96,  11;  industrial  department,  200;  volumes  in  library, 
8,630;  valiTC  of  scientific  apparatus,  $4,100;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
$537,000;  receipts,  $120,960;  expenditures,  $133,594. 

North  Central  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  10;  instructors,  male,  51; 
female,  84;  total,  135;  music,  41;  industrial  department,  28;  pupils,  male,  754; 
female,  655;  total,  1,409;  kindergarten,  167;  vocal  nausic,  442;  instrumental 
music,  617;  graduates  in  1895-96,  59;  industrial  department,  1,013;  volumes  in 
library,  27,658;  value  of  scientific  apparatus,  $10,405;  value  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings, $2,492,259;  receipts,  $331,545;  expenditures,  $387,275. 

Western  Division. — Number  of  institutions,  5;  instructors,  male,  6;  female,  14; 
total,  20;  music,  8;  industrial  department,  5;  pupils,  male,  77;  female,  68;  total, 
145;  kindergarten,  12;  vocal  mtisic,  88;  instrumental  music,  96;  graduates  in 
1895-96,  4;  industrial  department,  71;  volumes  in  library,  3,370;  value  of  scien- 
tific apparatus,  $460;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $862,000;  receipts,  $39,288; 
expenditures,  $42,061. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  with  similar  definiteness  the  data 
with  regard  to  the  blind  and  their  education  in  Great  Britain.  The 
nearest  to  this  that  it  is  possible  to  come  at  the  present  time  is  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Harris's  Report,  already  cited,  summarizing  the. 
English  official  data  with  regard  to  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  are  treated  together. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  show  an  increase.  In  1895  there  were  79' 
schools  certified,  with  accommodations  for  4,130  children,  and  there  was  an  actual 
grant  made  that  year  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  respect  of  3,148  children., 
This  grant  is  3  guineas  a  year  for  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  receiving  an 
elementary  education,  and  an  additional  2  guineas  for  every  child  who  receives 
manual  instruction  or  industrial  training.  All  of  the  3,148  children  in  1895' 
received  the  grant  for  elementary  instruction,  but  only  1,934  obtained  the  grant, 
for  industrial  training,  so  that  the  average  grant  per  child  that  year  was  £3  8s. 
For  the  current  year  we  estimate  that  the  grant  will  be  for  3,148  children,  being, 
an  average  of  £3  10s.  9d.  per  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  how  many  of  these  persons  are. 
blind,  but  the  significant  fact  is  brought  out  that  the  children  of 
these   two   interesting  but  unfortunate  classes  are  now  considered 
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legally  as  among  the  educable  youth  of  the  realm  and  deserving  of 
consideration  in  the  estimates  for  education  at  public  expense. 

At  first,  even  in  Christian  countries,  the  education  of  both  the 
blind  and  deaf  was  considered  a  charity,  and  the  institutions  for  this 
purpose  were  designated  asylums.  The  United  States  deserve  special 
credit  for  their  early  change  in  this  respect  and  their  treatment  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  as  a  debt  due  to  those  unfor- 
tunate children,  the  expense  of  which  is  as  appropriately  to  be  met 
from  the  public  treasury  as  is  the  education  of  any  who  are  instructed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  In  bringing  a.bout  this  change 
in  Great  Britain,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  ill  London  and  its  able  and  efficient  president,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  and  tliose  who  have  cooperated  with  him. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A.,  October 
9,  1834.  While  at  play  a  sharp  acacia-tree  thorn  pierced  his  eye; 
inflammation  and  bad  management  resulted  in  total  blindness. 

The  data  connected  with  the  foundation,  growth,  and  results  of 
the  normal  college  are  not  easy  to  find  in  any  connected  form  up  to 
date.  The  following  summary  is  most  carefully  drawn  from  various 
authentic  sources.  Dr.  Campbell's  connection  with  the  college  came 
about  in  this  wise :  His  health  having  become  imperiled  by  his  labors 
in  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  (founded  and  so  long  cai-ed 
for  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  now  so  efficiently  conducted  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Dr.  Anagnos),  Dr.  Cami)bell  and  his  wife,  by  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Howe,  Senator  Sumner,  and  Governor  Andrew,  were  enabled  to  spend 
a  couple  of  years  in  the  study  of  music  in  German3^  On  their  way 
back  to  the  United  States,  they  arrived  in  London  January  20,  1871. 
Dr.  Campbell  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Edward  Davidson,  of 
Berlin,  to  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  who  had  already  done  much  for  the 
blind.  He  had  founded  (1868)  the  British  and  Foreign  Association 
for  the  purpose  "  of  promoting  the  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind  by  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  these  respects  in  this 
and  other  countries,  by  endeavoring  to  suppl}^  deficiencies  where 
these  were  found  to  exist,  and  by  attempting  to  bring  about  greater 
harmony  of  action  between  the  different  existing  schools  and  insti- 
tutions." At  that  day  the  poverty  of  the  blind  was  distressing;  the 
Government  had  not  reached  out  its  hand  in  support  of  their  educa- 
tion. On  the  night  of  Dr.  Campbell's  arrival  in  London,  a  gentleman 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said:  "  You're  blind,  sir,  are  you  not?"  "Yes," 
replied  Dr.  Campbell.  "Well,"  the  stranger  went  on,  "I  am  going 
to  a  blind  tea  meeting  to-night ;  would  you  care  to  come?"  Dr.  Camp- 
bell answered:  "I  never  heard  of  a  blind  tea  meeting  before;  but  as 
there  will  be  blind  people  there,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come."  Ever 
on  the  alert  for  all  that  affected  the  blind,  he  went.  There  were  some 
three  or  four  hundred  blind  men,  women,  and  children  present  who 
were  treated  to  tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  etc.     Ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  entertained  them  with  speeches,  music,  and  recitations.  Some 
of  the  blind  took  part.  At  first  Dr.  Campbell  was  impressed  by  the 
apparent  happiness  as  they  expressed  gratitude  to  their  benefactors; 
but  hy  degrees,  as  he  talked  with  them  individually,  he  found  that 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  little  fitted  to  care  for  themselves;  that  they 
were  indeed  objects  of  charity.  He  has  been  known  to  say  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  evenings  he  ever  spent.  He  passed  a 
sleepless  night  and  the  next  morning  he  informed  his  wife  that  they 
must  defer  going  to  America  and  remain  and  try  and  do  something 
for  the  blind  in  London.  Upon  invitation  from  Dr.  Armitage,  Dr. 
CamiDbell  visited  him  and  they  went  into  a  full  comparison  of  facts 
and  plans.  Dr.  Campbell  unfolded  the  idea  he  had  been  cherishing 
of  the  great  national  training  college  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  for  which  he  had  suggested  a  national  university.  Before  part- 
ing Dr.  Armitage  urged  him  to  make  London  his  field  of  labor  rather 
than  America.  They  visited  blind  schools  and  tried  to  introduce 
new  methods.  Sightless  as  they  were,  their  souls  were  alive  to  see 
the  actual  condition  of  this  helpless  class.  They  both  agreed  that 
an  experimental  school  ought  to  be  attempted.  In  the  May  following 
the  two  doctors  were  conferring  while  walking  through  Hj^de  Park, 
Dr.  Armitage  suddenly  asked  Dr.  Campbell,  "What  would  it  cost  for 
an  exi)erimental  school  for  two  yea^rs?"  Dr.  Campbell  replied,  "Three 
thousand  pounds."  Dr.  Armitage  said  at  once  he  would  give.  £1,000 
if  the  other  £2,000  could  be  obtained. 

Three  small  houses  in  Paxton  Terrace,  near  the  Crystal  Palace, 
were  rented,  and  on  March  1, 1872,  an  exi^erimental  school  was  opened 
with  two  pupils- — little  boys  from  Leeds — and  by  the  middle  of  May  the 
increased  attendance  required  the  organization  of  regular  school 
work  with  two  lady  teachers.  Miss  Creen  and  Miss  Faulkner,  and  a 
piano  tuner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith;  Dr.  Campbell  giving  musical  instruc- 
tion entirely  himself  in  addition  to  all  the  other  tasks  required  of 
him.  When  asked  why  he  chose  to  locate  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  he 
answered  in  order  that  the  pupils  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  music 
there.     This  has  been  a  great  advantage  from  the  first. 

In  1873  Dr.  Campbell  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  private  sorrows  to  hinder  his  public  work. 
He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  larger  opportunities,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  more  favorable  site  for  the  school.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  advantages  of  the  "Mount,"  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Westow,  Upper  Norwood,  Loudon.  The  Duke,  then  Marquis.,  of 
Westminster,  visited  the  school  and  carefully  considered  the  question 
of  securing  the  "Mount,"  and  before  he  left  offered  to  give  £1,000 
for  the  purchase  of  it.  Others  joined  in  the  effort,  and  by  October 
]3upils  were  moved  to  the  new  location.  The  enlarged  institution  has 
become  celebrated  throughout  the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,     The  location,  the  plans  of  the  build- 
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ing,  their  equipment,  all  unite  in  illustrating  the  advanced,  compre- 
hensive, and  complete  ideas  that  Dr.  Cami^bell  entertains  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

An  interesting  idea  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  college  is 
gained  from  a  description  of  a  garden  party  on  the  grounds  which 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle.     The  writer  says: 

The  sight  of  some  200  blind  yoting  men  and  women,  and  younger  boys  and  girls, 
freely  going  about  without  guidance,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  a  crowd, 
was,  to  begin  with,  a  surjorise.  Over  the  terraces,  along  the  paths,  under  the 
trees,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  they  walk  and  they  run,  singly  or  in  groups,  with  the 
utmost  certainty  and  fearlessness.  Do  you  want  to  find  the  concert  hall,  Armitage 
gymnasium,  or  swimming  bath,  the  parade  ground,  the  Fawcett  gymnasium? 
Ask  the  first  blind  boy  or  girl  you  meet,  and  yoti  wall  be  taken  there  without  any 
more  trouble.  But  what  is  there  else  to  be  seen  ?  Pleasant  as  a  garden  party  may 
be,  especially  on  such  a  beautiful  day  as  we  were  favored  with,  yet  a  crowd  with 
nothing  definite  to  see  or  do  is  soon  bored.  People  get  into  each  other's  way.  and 
get  tired  of  each  other,  and  of  saying,  "How  do  you  do? "  and  going  through  the 
round  of  social  inanities  again  and  again. 

Fortunately,  we  had  a  pretty  large  programme  before  us,  to  be  provided  by  our 
young  hosts  and  hostesses,  the  pupils.  First  of  all,  we  had  to  see  and  hear  them 
in  their  classes,  held  for  the  occasion  under  the  trees  in  the  g&den.  It  would 
take  far  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the  interesting  things  here.  In  the  geography  class 
rapid  little  fingers  trace  on  raised  maps  the  courses  of  rivers,  follow  the  outlines 
of  coast,  touch  the  tops  of  mountains,  discover  towns  and  cities,  and  so  on,  until 
the  visitor,  whose  weak  point  is  geography,  almost  dies  of  envy.  There  is  the 
class  where,  by  the  aid  of  mysterious  metal  tablets  and  pegs,  complicated  multi- 
plications and  divisions  by  tens  of  thousands  and  millions  are  going  on  ;  the  class 
where  rhomboids  and  trapezoids  and  angles  and  curves,  illustrated  with  ingenious 
raised  diagrams  on  wooden  pads,  are  the  subjects  of  conversation  ;  a  class  where 
modeling  in  clay  is  proceeding :  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  another  class  where 
dictation  is  getting  itself  done  with  the  rapidity  almost  of  shorthand.  "Click, 
click,"  go  the  styluses,  in  and  out  of  the  perforated  frames  of  metal  accurately 
adjusted,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  as  each  line  is  read  out  by  the  blind  lady 
teacher,  who  reads  passage  after  passage  from  the  book  before  her. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  a  distinguished  musician,  is  delighting  those 
who  have  passed  on,  as  we  have  now  done  from  the  classes,  with  an  organ  recital. 
There  follows  a  concert,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,  by 
the  pupils' choir.  Taught  by  ear,  do  you  say  ?  Not  at  all.  The  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  would  despise  such  an  unscientific  method  as  that.  The  music  itself 
has  been  mastered,  and  has  passed  by  means  of  those  wonderful  finger  tips  into 
the  brain  of  each  boy  and  girl  who  is  singing. 

Now  we  pass  once  more  to  the  garden.  We  come  to  the  skating  rink.  Here 
you  open  your  eyes  with  surprise.  Crowds  of  boys  march,  wheel,  countermarch, 
along,  around,  and  about  the  rink  with  the  precision  of  old  soldiers.  There  a 
group  perform  with  Indian  clubs,  others  v^ith  dumb-bells — a  regular  series  of  exer- 
cises. How  learned,  would  puzzle  one  to  tell.  And  more  startling  than  all  we 
have  Mr.  Guy  Campbell  performing  acrobatic  feats  with  blind  boys,  who  mount 
on  his  shoulders  and  form  pyramids  three '  or  f otir  tiers  high  with  the  amusing 
nonchalance  of  professional  gymnasts.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  mastered  the 
secret  of  how  they  avoid  breaking  their  necks,  but  we  do  know  there  was  no  acci- 
dent, not  the  slightest,  nor  apparently  the  risk  of  one.  But  is  that  more  surpris- 
ing than  the  roller  skating  that  follows?  Hardly.  Fancy  a  crowd  of  boys,  all 
blind,  let  loose  to  gambol  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  over  a  skating  rink. 
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One  gets  nervous  watching  them,  though  one  sees  every  moment  how  skillfully 
they  are  a.voiding  collision.  After  this,  we  only  feel  a  mild  surprise  when  the 
cycling  season  sets  in,  and  sightless  tricyclists  whirl  around  the  track  and  scatter 
us  right  and  left.  An  eight-in-hand  cycle  is  not  often  seen,  but  here  is  one,  and 
we  are  told  that  a  little  time  ago  a  party  of  students  conveyed  themselves  by 
means  of  it  and  a  four-in-hand  as  far  as  Derby,  v/here  they  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Railway  Orphanage  in  that  town. 

It  would  be  an  anticlimax  to  speak  of  ninepins,  swings,  rocking  boats  (the  last 
being  an  attraction  not  easy  to  understand  for  crowds  of  little  fellows) ,  tilts,  rope 
skipping,  or  even  of  rowing. 

Each  of  the  five  schools  into  whicli  tlie  normal  college  is  divided 
has  a  separate  playground  with  specially  adapted  walks,  rocking 
boats,  rob  roys,  tilts,  swings,  etc. 

This  description  gives  some  idea  of  the  marvelous  system  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  college  opened  with  two  little  blind  boys  for 
scholars. 

The  year  1887  was  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  Fawcett  gym- 
nasium, playgrounds,  and  rinks  for  roller  skating,  the  important 
improvements  in  the  Armitage  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath,  tlie 
construction  Sf  a  number  of  rob  roj^s,  the  making  of  a  c^/cle  track  in 
the  grounds,  the  gift  of  a  number  of  cycles,  including  a  "Rudge" 
eight-in-hand,  on  which  seven  pupils  are  steered  by  one  seeing  per- 
son, several  four-in-hands,  each  of  which  accommodates  three  pupils 
and  a  steersman,  and  two  beautiful  boats,  each  accommodating  six 
rowers.  On  the  opening  of  the  Fawcett  memorial  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  M.  P.,  well  known  among  American  educators  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  education,  remarked : 

As  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  blind  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
inform  myself  of  blind  education  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all 
the  best  blind  schools,  but  I  believe  that  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best 
example  of  blind  instruction,  and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school 
which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  normal  college,  or  where  physical 
education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed.  It  may  seem  to  some  of 
you  that  it  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
that — it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  education  and  all  success  in  the  teaching 
of  the  blind,  because  without  confidence,  courage,  and  determination  to  go  about 
freely  in  the  world  there  is  no  chance  of  success  for  a  blind  person,  and  that  con- 
fidence and  courage  are  given  by  the  playground  and  gymnasium  such  as  we  see 
here. 

He  added  at  that  date,  "  The  State  is  doing  nothing  for  the  blind, 
but  I  liope  this  condition  of  things  will  not  last  much  longer. " 

A  feature  of  the  physical  training  at  the  college  was  illustrated  a 
few  years  since  by  a  cycling  trip  furnished  by  a  friend.  Two ' '  Rudge  " 
machines  were  used — one  carrying  four,  and  the  other  eight  persons — 
one  seeing  man  acting  on  each  machine  as  steersman.  Appropriate 
halts  were  made — the  whole  distance  taken  being  126  miles.  Dr. 
Campbell  often  travels  on  a  "  cycle  "  with  some  member  of  his  family, 
using  the  tandem.     That  he  leads  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  in 
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the  way  of  the  blind  is  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  he  made  a  suc- 
cessfnl  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  being  the  lirst  blind  man  to  accomplish 
that  feat.  He  often  declares  we  mnst  not  say  to  the  blind,  "  go,"  but 
"come."  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  have  from  25 
to  40  per  cent  less  vitality  than  seeing  persons,  he  decla,res  that 
"physical  training  for  them  is  the  lever  which  gives  force  to  all  other 
education,"  and  that  without  it  the  blind  man,  however  excellent  his 
general  education,  is  "like  an  engine  provided  with  everything  nec- 
essary excepting  motive  power."  In  this  department  his  constant 
aiin  is  "to  develop  energy,  courage,  and  independence." 

The  report  of  the  college  for  1892  states  that  Windermere,  recently 
purchased,  contains  4-j  acres,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  prop- 
erties south  of  the  Thames,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  facilities  for  phys- 
ical training  and  the  development  of  j)hysical  health.  Many  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  for  the  blind.  On  the 
contrary,  Dr.  Campbell  seeks  for  their  benefit  the  most  impressive 
scener}^  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  jDresident  of  the 
college  management,  was  ivalking  in  the  lovely  and  picturesque 
grounds  Avhen  he  said,  "Dr.  Campbell,  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  3^011 
cannot  see  anything  of  this  beautiful  view."  "Pardon  me.  Your 
Grace,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  know  every  spot  and  every  tree;  and 
while  you  look  at  the  beauties  you  see,  my  imagination  pictures  the 
scene  with  beauties  beyond  my  i30v/erof  expression." 

Dr.  Campbell  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  what  Lord  Playfair  calls 
the  " introreceptive  faculty,"  which  to  intelligent  blind  jjersons 
"becomes  almost  a  substitute  for  sight,"  as  they  are  able  by  the 
description  of  the  things  around  to  believe  that  they  see  the  objects. 
In  guarding  the  health  of  his  ijui^lls  Dr.  Campbell  allows  no  intoxi- 
cating drink  of  any  sort  to  enter  the  college,  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  all  forms  is  forbidden.  On  these  j)oints  Dr.  Campbell's  quick  con- 
science enforces  his  scientific  convictions.  Some  of  his  views  are 
called  "American  crotchets."  The  Christian  Herald  relates  that 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  visit  the  college  some  of  the 
directors  said  to  the  Doctor,  "You  will  have  to  lay  aside  your  Ameri- 
can prejudices  and  furnish  your  guests  with  wine."  The  Doctor 
excused  himself,  and  the  reply  was,  "the  Prince  would  think  himself 
insulted  if  he  comes  here  and  no  wine  were  offered  him."  The  Doctor 
did  not  argue  further,  but  when  the  Prince  arrived  he  introduced  the 
subject  himself.  "I  am  aware.  Your  Royal  Highness,"  he  said,  "that 
it  is  usual  to  have  wine  provided  on  such  occasions  as  this,  but  it  is 
against  my  principles  and  those  of  our  institution.  I  can  only  offer 
you  the  best  tea  and  coffee  I  could  obtain."  The  Prince  not  only 
thanked  him,  but  is  reported  as  saying  in  London  society,  "I  am  glad 
to  know  that  we  have  one  institution  in  London  which  is  consistent 
and  will  not  lay  aside  its  principles,  even  for  a  i)rince." 

Dr.  Campbell  5)laces  much  stress  upon  industrial  training  as  a  factor' 
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in  physical  culture.  The  kindergai'ten,  with  its  modeling,  sewing 
cards,  and  paper  folding,  not  only  naturally  precedes  the  use  of  books, 
but  adds  to  the  skill  of  fingers  in  making  geometrical  forms,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  animals.  The  workshop  of  the  college  is  well 
equipped  and  modeled  specially  after  that  founded  by  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, at  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  In  due  time  industrial  training 
takes  on  adaptation  to  definite  ends,  such  as  piano  tuning,  basket 
making,  and  the  like,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
blind.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  sev- 
eral x^iano-tuning  establishments,  in  which  his  pupils  have  been 
enijploj^ed  with  success.  A  considerable  number  have  been  recog- 
nized as  tuning  experts  by  large  instrumental  manufactories,  and  have 
found  lucrative  positions,  not  only  in  England,  but  on -the  Continent 
and  in  distant  America  and  Australia.  The  work  of  the  college  jpro- 
ceeds  upon  the  iDrinciple  that  the  blind  must  do  all  in  their  power  to 
help  themselves — self-help  is  the  best  help— and  that  for  them  to 
succeed  in  any  business  or  profession  they  must  have  an  education 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  seeing  who  follow  the  same  avocation. 

Dr.  Campbell  often  repeats:  "A  practical  education  is  a  blind 
man's  capital."  His  experience  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain  thorough  systematic  work  from  the 
blind  than  from  the  seeing.  Therefore  he  would  require  their  teach- 
ers not  only  to  be  more  patient,  to  have  more  tact  and  ability,  but 
that  they  should  have  a  larger  reserve  of  enthusiasm.  Under  normal 
conditions  it  is  desirable  that  young  children  should  have  the  benefit 
of  home  influences  in  connection  with  their  school  training;  but  he 
declares  blind  children  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  Parents  find  it  easier  to  attend  to  their  wants  than  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  for  themselves;  they  indulge  them  and  overpraise 
them  without  training  them  either  to  feed  or  dress  themselves.  The 
overworked  mother  is  grateful  if  the  blind  child  will  sit  still  in  a  corner. 
Dr.  Campbell  holds,  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  work  a,nd  the 
habits  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision  are  better  cultivated 
at  school.  He  gains  great  advantage  from  the  most  careful  study 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  pupils.  He  says :  "After  a  four  j^ears' 
coui'se  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be  formed  in  regard  to  their  future 
career. "  ' '  They  will  fall  naturally  into  the  following  categories : 
(a)  A  certain  number  will  succeed  better  in  handicraft  than  in  any 
other  calling,  and  should  be  drafted  into  a  suitable  mechanical  school. 
(6)  A  few  will  have  special  gifts  for  general  business,  and  should  be 
educated  accordingly,  (c)  A  few  will  have  the  ambition  and  ability  to 
13repare  for  the  university,  and  the  special  college  should  aiford 
them  the  most  thorough  preparation  for  the  university  examinations. 
(d)  Some  will  have  the  necessary  talent  combined  with  the  requisite 
character  and  industry  to  succeed  in  the  musical  profession;  in  addi- 
tion to  a  liberal  education  these  should  have  musical  instruction 
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fulh^  equal  to  that  given  to  the  seeing,  in  the  best  schools  of  music. 
(e)  Some  may  achieve  excellent  success  as  pianoforte  tuners ;  and  in 
the  pianoforte-tuning  school  strict  business  habits  should  be  culti- 
vated and  the  same  attention  to  work  required  as  is  demanded  of 
seeing  workmen  in  well-regulated  pianoforte  factories." 

In  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  blind  the  normal  school  had  to 
give  special  attention  to  lower  grades  of  work  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results  in  the  highest  grades. 

The  college  embraces  a  preparatory,  a  grammar  and  high  school,  a  technical 
school  especially  for  young  men,  but  affording  preparatory  technical  training  to 
the  pupils  of  the  other  schools,  and  an  academy  of  music.  The  academy  of  music 
forms  a  common  bond  of  union;  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  enjoy  its  oi^por- 
tunities  and  privileges,  while  the  instruction  aft'oi'ded  the  professional  pupils  is 
equal  to  the  instruction  given  the  seeing  in  the  best  conservatories.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  outlined  as  follows :  First,  physical  education,  including  gym- 
nastics (Swedish,  German,  and  Araerican),  dancing,  deportment,  military  drill, 
swimming,  skating,  rowing,  cycling,  and  other  sports.  Second,  general  education, 
including,  in  the  preparatory  school,  kindergarten  in  all  its  branches,  modeling, 
technical  training,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  language  lessons,  object 
lessons  in  various  subjects,  and  Scripture;  in  the  college,  literature,  history,  science, 
mathematics,  Scripture,  Latin,  French,  and  a  normal  class  for  training  school- 
teachers. Third,  the  science  and  i^ractice  of  music,  including  the  training  of 
music  teachers,  pianists,  organists,  choir-masters,  and  vocalists.  Fourth,  tech- 
nical education,  including  mechanical  training  and  pianoforte  tuning.  In  each 
department  the  instruction  is  directed  to  the  practical  end  of  preparing  the  blind 
for  self -maintenance. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  moral  and  religious  training. 

MUSIC. 

Every  observation  connected  with  the  college  brings  music  into 
view.  Dr.  Campbell  asserts  that  music  in  its  various  branches  when 
properly  taught  affords  the  best  and  most  lucrative  employment  for 
the  blind.  Yet  he  adds,  "Many  who  have  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  music  have  failed."  Their  failure,  he  jjoints  out,  is  due  to  the 
following  reasons :  "1.  In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  profession 
the  musical  ear  rather  than  the  mental  capacity  was  considered.  2. 
The  x)hysical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  musical  students  Avere 
not  developed.  3.  The  musical  instruction  and  practice  was  insuffi- 
cient, both  in  quantity  and  quality.  4.  The  opportunity  of  hearing 
music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not  afforded  them.  5.  They  were  not 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  especially  in  the  best  method  of  giving 
instruction  to  seeing  children."  Great  attention  is  given  in  all 
departments  to  voice  culture.  He  adds :  ' '  The  blind  man  who  intends 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession  must  have  a  well-disciplined  mind, 
capable  of  analyzing  and  dealing  with  music  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  If  the  mental  faculties  have  not  been  developed  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  the  blind  music  teacher  or  organist,  however 
well  he  may  play  or  sing,  will  be  a  failure.     Even  with  superior  men- 
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tal  training,  the  musical  instruction  must  be  more  tliorougli,  more 
analytical,  more  comprehensive  than  corresponding  instruction  to 
seeing  persons." 

Dr.  Campbell's  success  as  a  teacher  of  music  has  been  preeminent, 
and  he  has  i^laced  great  stress  in  securing  for  the  college  teachers  of 
music  of  the  highest  eminence.  Nothing  short  of  the  best  methods 
is  tolerated. 

AID    TO    OLDER   PUPILS. 

ISTor  does  Dr.  Campbell's  care  of  his  pupils  cease  with  their  connec- " 
tion  with  the  college.  He  seeks  to  remain  in  touch  with  them  and  to 
place  each  one  Avho  goes  out  from  the  college  in  an  appropriate  sphere 
of  employment.  With  respect  to  one  class  he  stated  that  thirteen 
were  already  provided  with  future  employment.  He  referred  also  to 
an  institution  for  the  blind  in  whicli  as  a  result  of  an  organized  plan 
for  starting  the  pupils  in  life  the  percentage  of  success  was  advanced 
from  10  to  70  or  75  per  cent.  In  order  to  aid  in  this  purpose  the 
Old  Pupils'  Guild  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
College.  This  guild  cooperates  with  the  Doctor  in  finding  places 
for  teachers,  organists,  and  musicians  and  pianoforte  tuners  and 
others.  The  i3rejudices  against  the  blind  entering  into  the  pur- 
suits requiring  a  higli  order  of  skill  have  manifested  themselves  in 
many  ways,  and  often  have  been  difficult  to  overcome.  The  thorough 
work  of  the  college  and  the  standard  of  merit  required  before  a  certifi- 
cate can  be  secured  ha,ve  done  much  to  secure  recognition  for  the 
students  going  out  from  its  sevjeral  courses  of  instruction.  The  testi- 
mony from  the  most  eminent  judges  on  this  point  is  too  abundant  to 
be  quoted.  Archdeacon  Farrar  declared,  after  personally  inspecting 
all  the  various  classes :  ' '  The  general  education  is  sound  and  thorough 
to  the  end.  I  saw  the  results  of  earnest  and  pleasant  instruction 
intelligently  enjoyed,  and  producing  results  of  which  Eton  and  Harrow 
might  be  proud." 

A  single  illustration  in  the  matter  of  securing  places  must  suffice. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  college,  heard  of  a 
vacancy  for  an  organist  in  a  Scotch  town.  Having  a  friend  in  the 
place,  he  wrote  him  telling  him  that  he  had  a  ]3upil  admirably  fitted  for 
the  place  and  urged  him  to  get  the  post  for  the  blind  musician.  The 
reply  came,  "I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can,  but  they  won't  have  a 
blind  organist.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  to-morrow  to  settle  the 
appointment."  Instead  of  being  discouraged  Dr.  Campbell  tele- 
graphed, "Please  meet  me  at  the  station  to-morrow  morning  and 
arrange  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting."  The  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered need  not  be  specified.  One  man  declared,  "We  are  pleased  to 
see  you,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  blind  organist."  "Why?" 
asked  Dr.  Campbell.  "For  one  thing,  he  can  not  teach  the  children," 
was  the  reply.     "Oh,  yes,  he  can,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  went  on 
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to  demonstrate  how  it  could  be  done.  The  demonstration  interested 
the  committee  deeply  and  they  finally  agreed  to  try  Dr.  Campbell's  pro- 
posal that  the  blind  organist  should  come  on  trial  for  three  months, 
the  Doctor  offering  to  pay  his  salary  should  the  experiment  prove  a 
failure;  but  the  blind  musician  gave  such  satisfaction  while  on  trial 
that  a  purse  of  20  guineas  Avas  made  uj)  at  Christmas  time  and  given 
him  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  work. 

The  earnings  of  the  pupils  of  the  college  during  the  year  1891,  as 
reported,  amounted  to  £18,000,  and  each  year  the  returns  show  a 
handsome  increase. 

INCIDENTS    IN   THE    LIFE    OF   DR.    CAMPBELL. 

These  facts  indicate  something  of  the  pov/er  of  the  man  who  has 
accomplished  these  great  results.  But  what  of  his  training;  what  of 
his  environment?  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in 
1834,  had  not  by  any  means  the  best  facilities  for  education ;  there  was 
no  ef&cienfc  public  school  system;  the  institutions  for  higher  education 
in  the  State  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle;  the  opportunities 
for  either  general  or  special  education  were  meager;  courses  of  study 
in  the  natural  sciences  were  but  little  developed;  technical  and  indus- 
trial education  had  liardlj^  been  heard  of;  scliools  for  the  blind  were 
just  beginning  their  great  work  here  and  there  in  different  States  of 
the  Union.  We  can  only  glean  the  facts  of  his  early  life  from  vari- 
ous sources  as  friends  have  recorded  them  or  as  he  now  and  then 
has  made  some  allusion  to  them.  Some  years  ago  the  author  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,  wrote  some  interesting  pa-rticulars  of  his  life  in 
Good  Words  under  the  title  of  "Light  in  Darkness."  She  recalled 
an  incident  told  her  by  Dr.  Campbell  illustrative  of  the  danger  to  the 
blind  from  the  sympathy  awakened  by  their  misfortunes.  His  parents 
were  greatly  affected  by  his  calamity,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the 
family  that  he  must  do  exactly  as  he  pleased.  In  two  instances  only 
was  he  punished,  naughty  and  iDcrverse  as  he  was,  and  in  both  of  those 
instances,  he  said,  the  punishment  v/as  unjust.  The  first  was  on  an 
occasion  Avhen  his  two  brothers  and  himself  were  playing  in  the  barn 
and  began  to  fight;  he  begged  them  to  stop,  and  his  voice  brought 
his  father  to  the  spot.  He  was  an  impulsive  man  and  rushed  to  punish 
somebody.  It  being  dark,  he  caught  his  blind  boy  and  punished  him. 
The  brothers  rushed  to  the  rescue  crying,  "  It  is  Joseph !  Poor  blind 
Joseph!"  The  whole  family  were  in  tears,  his  father  quite  incon- 
solable. 

His  father  having  met  with  heavy  losses,  all  the  family  were  after- 
wards compelled — father,  mother,  and  children — to  work  early  and 
late  to  draw  their  support  from  their  small  farm  in  the  mountains. 
Joseph,  however,  was  an  exception ;  he  was  not  expected  to  do  any- 
thing for  fear  he  would  hurt  himself.  But  liis  father  being  absent 
for  several  weeks,  his  mother  allowed  him  to  have  some  wood  and  an 
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ax  to  cut  it  with.  Wlien  liis  father  returned  lie  was  amused  to  find 
six  cords  of  wood  cut  and  carefully  packed  away.  His  brothers  told 
their  father  .it  was  Joseph's  work,  and  the  next  day  the  father  brought 
a  little  ax  from  the  village  for  his  use,  and  after  that  took  great  pains 
to  teach  his  blind  boy  all  sorts  of  farm  work. 

Dr.  Campbell  alludes  to  the  dull  times  when  all  the  other  children 
were  at  school.  "'Oh,  the  anguish  of  those  dreary,  idle  days!"  he 
exclaims.  "Long  before  evening  I  would  wander  off  on  the  road  to 
the  school  and  sit  listening  for  the  far-off  voices  of  those  happy  boys 
and  girls  coming  back  from  their  lessons." 

It  was  given  out  that  April  1,  1844,  10  ijupils  would  be  received  for 
instruction  in  the  blind  school  then  to  be  established  in  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  Tennessee.  Day  after  day  Joseph's  father  went  5  miles  to 
the  village  to  make  arrangements  for  him,  but  would  come  back  say- 
ing to  his  wife,  "Melinda,  I  can  not  do  it."  His  mother,  a  brave  and 
noble -hearted  woman,  would  answer,  "James,  we  must  do  it;  it  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  been  praying  for;  we  should  lose  our  chance;  the 
school  may  be  soon  full,  and  then  " 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  an  outfit  for  the  lad.  Finallj^  a  sewing 
bee  was  held  to  make  his  clothes,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  start.  A 
kindlj^  old  gentleman  volunteered  to  take  him  in  his  buggy  to  Nash- 
ville. His  father  went  with  him  part  of  the  way  riding  Joseph's  pet 
horse,  and  when  he  said  in  a  choking  voice,  "Good-bye,  Joseph,  my 
son,"  the  boy's  courage  failed  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  to  find  the  school  full.  When  they  arrived  in  Nashville  the 
old  gentleman  called  from  the  carriage,  "Is  this  the  blind  school,  and 
is  it  full  yet?"  The  answer  came  "No."  Though  given  in  a  wonder- 
fully kind  voice  it  sounded  to  Joseph  like  a  knell.  He  and  his  friend 
were  made  welcome;  he  was  taken  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  New 
Testament  in  embossed  letters  put  into  his  hand;  he  was  electrified 
and  so  eager  to  begin  that  the  teacher  sat  down  beside  him  and  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  lad  had  learned  the  whole  alphabet. 

These  were  halcyon  da3^s.  The  family  consisted  of  the  earnest 
teacher,  Mr.  Churchman,  a  blind  gentleman,  his  affectionate  and 
kindly  wife,  and  two  pupils.  All  lessons  were  taken  in  their  private 
rooms  at  first;  soon  more  pupils  came  and  regular  school  work  began, 
especially  in  music.  Dr.  Campbell  has  said  that  he  never  could  for- 
get his  first  singing  lesson.  He  had  succeeded  so  well  in  other 
studies  that  his  teacher  called  upon  him  first;  he  sounded  A,  and  the 
lad  opened  his  mouth,  but,  as  he  says,  the  result  must  have  been  very 
funny,  to  judge  from  the  effect  it  produced  on  his  listeners.  He 
was  asked  to  sing  a  tune;  the  teacher  hummed  a  tune  for  him  to 
imitate — also  in  vain,  and  it  was  declared  that  he  could  not  tell  one 
tune  from  another.  His  case  was  considered  hopeless;  he  was  told 
he  could  never  learn  music,  but  could  onl}^  take  basket  and  brush 
making;  j)iano  lessons  were  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  and  was 
forbidden;  other  boys  laughed  at  him;  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 
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Joseph  determined  not  to  be  beaten ;  he  hired  one  of  the  boys  secretly 
to  give  him  lessons  in  music,  and  practiced  whenever  he  could. 
Three  months  after,  the  music  teacher,  also  blind,  accidentally  entered 
the  room  and  asked,  "  Who  is  that  inlaying  the  new  lesson  so  well?" 
"I,  sir,"  responded  Joseph.  "  You,  Joseph?"  exclaimed  the  teacher, 
"you  can't  play;  come  here;  what  have  you  learned?"  "All  that 
you  have  taught  the  other  boys,  sir,"  replied  Joseph.  "Well,"  said 
the  teacher,  ' '  sit  down  and  play  the  instruction  book  through  from 
beginning  to  end."  This  he  did.  Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the 
prize  for  j)ianof orte  playing.  The  prize  was  a  medal  with  the  inscrip- 
tion ^'-  Music  a — lux  in  tenebris,''''  and  this  has  been  the  motto  of  Dr. 
Campbell  ever  since,  and  is  now  inscribed  over  the  music  hall  of  the 
college. 

The  school  could  only  afford  one  piano  and  Joseph  had  to  rise  early 
and  practice  until  7  in  the  morning.  The  winter  of  1845  was  intenselj^ 
cold  in  Nashville;  the  river  was  frozen  over;  they  could  get  no  coal 
in  the  school  for  a  whole  month  and  had  to  manage  with  a  single  fire. 
Few  lessons  were  given,  but  Joseph  practiced  from  5  to  6  hours  daily, 
working  for  an  hour  and  then  running  into  the  x^layground  and  rush- 
ing around  it  ten  times,  which  made  a  mile,  and  then  returning  to 
his  piano  again.  Thiis  these  earlj^  conditions  tested  and  developed 
the  grit  that  was  in  him. 

Dr.  Campbell  so  often  says  "I  see,"  and  describes  with  such 
enthusiasm  the  appearance  of  Niagara,  the  White  Mountains,  and 
the  Alps,  and  other  scenes  which  he  has  visited  that  people  often 
ask,  "  Is  he  really  after  all  totally  blind?"  "  Are  you  really  blind,  or 
are  you  humbugging? "  said  Professor  Tyndall  to  him  once,  seizing 
his  arm  as  the  two  sat  together  on  the  Alps,  so  keen  was  the  interest 
Dr.  Campbell  manifested  in  the  scene  before  him.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  had  seen  many  beautiful  things  before  he  became  entirely 
blind  which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory,  such  as  the  beau- 
tiful peach  tree,  the  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees,  and  near  by  the  field 
of  clover  filled  with  brilliant  white^and  red  blooms.  "  To  this  day," 
he  says,  "  I  often  go  to  my  piano  in  the  quiet  evening  and  see  it  all 
again — the  flowery  land  of  my  birth.  Then  the  stars,"  he  continues, 
"I  wonder  if  the  children  love  the  stars  as  I  did?  As  my  sight  faded 
my  mother  took  me  out  before  putting  me  to  bed  and  made  me  look 
up  from  the  piazza."  Little  by  little  the  curtain  was  drawn.  One 
night  he  could  see  nothing.  ' '  Why  is  it  so  dark?  Why  does  not  God 
light  ux)  the  stars  for  your  little  boy?"  he  said.  And  to  this  day  he 
recalls  the  tears  that  fell  on  his  face  as  his  nurse  carried  him  to  bed. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  the  blind  seeing,  Dr.  Campbell  says  no  two 
j)ersons  ever  see  a  thing  in  the  same  way ;  each  sees  it  differently ; 
they  talk,  each  giving  a  separate  idea,  and  the  blind  catch  the  ideas 
of  all,  and  so  really  seem  to  have  a  power  of  seeing  with  other  i^eo- 
ple's  eyes,  which  compensates  in  a  measure  for  the  loss  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  sought  always  to  do  as  nearly  as  possible  as  those 
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seeing  do.  This  is  illustrated  in  his  boy  life  at  home.  He  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  fishing  with  his  brothers — he  could  ascend  the  most 
inaccessible  mountain  cliif  s  and  became  an  expert  climber.  He  could 
climb  any  tree  that  he  could  clasp  with  his  arms.  In  his  boy  life  in 
the  mountains  his  chief  enemies,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  say,  were 
the  snakes.  Often  he  slept  unconsciously  over  them;  sometimes  to 
his  horror  he  would  step  on  them.  Once  when  working  in  the  corn- 
field he  took  up  a  large  snalvc  in  an  armful  of  corn.  It  struggled  to 
free  itself  and  he  threw  it  violently  from  him,  thus  probably  saving 
his  life.  The  snake  was  killed  and  he  resumed  work.  He  was  greatly 
devoted  to  the  farm  animals,  especially  the  horses.  His  father  kept 
one  in  particular  for  him;  he  says  she  was  a  fiery,  wide-awake  little 
cob,  but  if  she  had  been  a  human  being  she  could  not  have  under- 
stood his  blindness  better.  She  would  come  to  him  anywhere,  wait 
patiently  for  him  to  mount,  which  he  would  do  without  saddle  or 
bridle— and  though  on  her  mettle,  with  him  she  always  carefully 
picked  her  way ;  even  in  the  mountains  he  could  trust  her  implicitly, 
giving  her  the  reins  in  difficult  places,  sure  that  she  would  carry  him 
safely  through. 

His  courage  and  persistence  are  illustrated  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  an  expedition  among  the  mountains  for 
health.  He  had  overworked  and  the  physician  ordered  rest.  With 
a  brother  he  undertook  a  mountain  expedition.  They  sheltered  them- 
selves in  a  hut  within  a  few  feet  of  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  By 
and  by  young  Joseph  learned  to  clamber  up  and  down  this  cliff  and 
found  ten  enormous  trees  growing  there,  one  above  the  other,  the 
upper  one  being  only  a  few  feet  from  the  next,  the  lowest  about  200 
feet  beneath.  He  planned  and  proposed  what  backwoodsmen  call  a 
"cataract,"  and  sallied  forth  axe  in  hand  to  attack  his  first  tree, 
about  4  feet  in  diameter.  His  brother  laughed  at  him  and  suggested 
that  he  should  ask  for  help,  but  he  kept  at  the  task  himself.  At  last 
all  was  ready.  The  biggest  tree,  the  one  next  the  hut,  was  hewn 
through  except  a  very  small  bit,  and  prepared  to  fall.  Naturally  the 
Xjai'ties  were  greatly  excited;  all  the  success  of  his  plan  depended 
upon  the  way  the  trees  had  been  cut,  with  the  view  to  their  falling 
straight.  He  examined  them  one  by  one  and  then  climbed  back  to 
the  topmost  tree  and  applied  his  axe  vigorously.  Ten  minutes  more 
and  he  heard  his  brother*cry  out :  "  It  is  going ! "  "We  stepped  aside, " 
he  says,  "lest  we  should  be  struck  by  one  of  the  falling  trees.  What 
a  turmoil!  Tree  after  tree  began  to  go,  each  pressing  upon  the  other 
till  the  whole  of  them  went  thundering  down  the  mountain  side.  The 
topmost  one  finally  found  a  resting  place  far  below." 

Another  especially  illustrative  incident  of  this  spirit  must  be  given. 
The  school  for  the  blind  to  which  he  belonged  was  wanting  pupils. 
Parents  did  not  appreciate  its  advantages  and  refused  to  send  their 
children.  Young  Campbell  was  requested  to  make  a  sort  of  holiday 
tour  through  Tennessee  and  appeal  to  parents  to  send  their  blind 
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children.  He  took  a  young  friend  with  him;  tliey  traveled  on  horse- 
back, he  on  his  own  favorite  horse,  Nelly.  He  visited  all  schools, 
called  upon  doctors,  clergymen — even  blacksmiths,  to  learn  where 
the  blind  cliildren  were.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  had  found  three 
to  send  to  IsTashville.  In  order  to  secure  the  third,  Cornelius  Foster, 
they  had  to  cross  the  Hiawassa,  a  mountain  torrent. 

There  were  no  bridges,  only  a  ferry  and  a  ford,  the  former  being 
used  when  the  latter  was  impassable.  Nobody  told  the  young  men 
about  this,  so  they  rode  into  the  stream  and  soon  found  themselves 
plunged  over  a  dark  bank  into  deep  water.  It  was  young  Campbell's 
first  experience  of  the  kind.  He  called  to  his  companion  to  let  the 
horses  go  as  far  as  possible  and  soothing  Nelly  he  sat  i^erfectly  still 
on  her  back.  She  neither  returned  nor  tried  to  climb  up  the  steep 
bank,  but  with  true  instinct  swam  diagonally  until  they  gained  the 
opposite  shore.  There  the  ferryman  called  to  them  and  explained 
how  they  had  missed  the  ford,  adding  that  he  would  not  have  crossed 
as  they  did  for  a  thousand  dollars.  They  were  wet  through,  but  soon 
dried  in  the  Julj^  sun.  The  little  blind  boy  was  found  and  arrange- 
ments made  with  his  parents  to  take  him  up  back.  He  was  mounted 
behind  Joseph  and  all  three  rode  back  to  meet  the  other  boys.  The 
new  iDupils  were  forwarded  to  Nashville,  while  Campbell  and  his  com- 
panions went  farther  in  search  of  other  blind  children.  One  of  them, 
Agnes  Jones,  lived  on  Flint  Mountain,  and  to  reach  her  home  they 
had  to  cross  a  swift  water  course  19  times.  His  companion  was  no 
mountaineer,  but  a  city  boy,  and  learning  as  the  darkness  approached 
that  there  were  still  4  miles  to  go,  asked  Joseph  if  he  meant  to  camp 
out  all  night.  When  the  deep  roll  of  mountain  thunder  was  heard 
and  a  storm  pressed  suddenly  upon  them,  their  horses  became  unman- 
ageable and  they  had  to  dismount  to  hold  them.  Total  darkness 
rested  upon  the  mountains,  tliey  decided  to  go  back,  his  companion 
had  declared  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  path,  so  he  bade  him  hold 
the  horses  while  he,  the  blind  boy,  found  it  and  led  the  way  with 
Nelly  ahead.  Referring  to  this  incident,  he  has  remarked  that  he 
felt  no  fear  but  for  rattlesnakes,  as  he  knew  30  had  just  been  killed 
close  by.  When  the  j)ath  grew  smooth  they  mounted,  but  his  hands, 
he  says,  shook  so  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  bridle.  It  continued  to 
rain  and  his  companion  declared  he  could  see  nothing,  so  blind 
Joseph  rode  away  guided  by  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  which  he  heard, 
but  he  declares  his  real  trust  Avas  in  Nelly.  They  came  back  to  the 
creek  which  they  had  to  cross;  at  first  he  hesitated,  but  Nellie  did 
not — his  feet  went  under  water  and  he  thought  all  was  lost;  but 
this  proved  to  be  the  deepest  part  and  they  were  soon  safely  over  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Agnes  Jones  was  induced  to  accompany  him  and  he  put  her  on 
Nelly's  back  behind  him  and  carried  her  50  miles,  when  they  found 
another  girl,  Kate  Flemming,  who  joined  them  for  school. 

Many  facts  illustrate  Dr.  Campbell's  insatiable  desire  for  improve-  \ 
ED  99 30 
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meiit.  Making  good  progress  in  his  work  in  tlie  blind  school,  he  pre- 
pared to  take  a  course  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  x>resided  over 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  hy  Philip  Lindsay,  D.  D.  His 
father's  losses  rendered  aid  from  that  quarter  impossible  and  he  felt 
deeply  the  stress  of  poverty.  His  only  hope  was  his  earnings,  and  he 
could  only  earn  by  giving  music  lessons.  He  secured  two  pupils, 
daughters  of  a  Mr.  Allen.  He  says  that  one  of  these  young  ladies 
seated  herself  by  the  piano  and  he  sat  beside  her.  ' '  What  shall  I 
do?"  she  said.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell  could  play  brilliant  pieces;  as  a 
blind  boy  pianist  he  had  been  petted  and  jDraised.  He  says  that  he 
thought  himself  a  wonderful  musician,  but  his  music  had  all  been 
learned  by  ear — not  by  note.  He  had  never  mastered  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. What  did  he  really  know?  How  was  music  written ;  how  above 
all  was  he  to  teach  a  seeing  person?  Yet  he  must  teach;  it  was  his 
only  wnj  to  obtain  an  education.  In  his  emergency,  he  said  to  Miss 
Allen  and  her  sister  that  they  must  just  i)lay  to  him  that  day  and  that 
the  next  week  they  would  begin  regular  work.  Then  he  walked  off 
toward  the  cemetery;  the  keeper  was  just  locking  up,  but  he  let  the 
blind  man  in.  In  his  depression  h^  went  to  the  monument  of  General 
Carroll  and  sat  down  on  its  lowest  step.  What  was  he  to  do  even  to 
live?  He  must  earn  money  to  educate  himself — considerable  money — 
and  his  music,  which  he  had  dej^ended  on,  had  crumbled  away  at  the 
first  touch;  the  teacher  of  the  blind  school  did  not  know  his  busi- 
ness. Here  was  a  lesson  that  greatly  influenced  his  future  career. 
As  he  sat  there  in  sadness  the  chilliness  of  night  came  on,  the  city 
bells  mournfully  tolled  out  the  hour.  Suddenl}^  he  thought  of  the 
career  of  the  man  on  whose  tomb  he  sat.  Once  he  was  a  poor  boy 
like  himself,  yet  by  his. struggles  he  became  the  idolized  governor  of 
Tennessee.  Young  Campbell  sprang  to  his  feet  with  his  mind  made 
up.  That  night,  with  the  promx^tness  that  has  characterized  his  life, 
he  went  in  search  of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  once  a  j)upil  of 
Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn,  a  pianist  of  great  repute,  though  unfor- 
tunate in  his  private  life.  His  riianners  were  rough  and,  without  ask- 
ing young  Campbell  to  sit  down,  he  inquired  "What  do  you  want?" 
Campbell  stammered  out,  "Mr.  Taylor,  I  am  a  fool."  "Well,  Joseph, 
my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Taylor,  I  have  known  that;  I  have  alwaj'^s 
known  it;  but  it  is  less  your  fault  than  that  of  your  teachers."-  By 
the  aid  of  a  friend  the  arrangements  for  lessons  were  perfected. 

The  following  day  he  was  seated  beside  Mr.  Taylor  at  his  piano 
four  hours,  and  the  next  day  the  two  Misses  Allen  had  their  first 
lesson  from  him.  A  year  later,  when  he  was  just  IG  years  of  age,  he 
v\^as  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  Tennessee  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  had  first  been  told  that  he  never  could  learn 
music. 

In  those  days  all  instruction  for  the  blind  in   letters  was  of  an 

elementary  character.    Young  Campbell  longed  for  the  most  complete 

,  education.    The  best  oi^portunity  at  hand  was  the  University  of  Nash- 
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ville,  already  mentioned.  Alreadj^  lie  aspired  not  only  to  all  tliis 
university  conld  furnish,  but  to  complete  his  course  at  Harvard. 
Instruction  at  the  university  increased  his  expenses,  but  he  added  to 
his  income  by  taking  private  pupils.  The  professors  at  the  IsTash ville 
University  were  very  helpful,  and  gave  him  private  lessons.  He  had 
to  pay  i3ersons  to  read  to  him,  but  with  all  his  expenses  he  was  soon 
saving  money,  and  these  savings  went  to  assist  a  friend  in  business, 
whose  failure  later  plunged  him  into  deeper  poverty.  With  his  plan 
of  finally  studying  at  Harvard,  he  went  to  the  Bridgewater  (Mass. ) 
Normal  School  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching.  Here  he  met 
Miss  Bond,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

There  came  an  offer  from  a  prosperous  female  college  in  the  South, 
and  his  course  was  suddenly  turned  there — and  as  suddenly  turned 
away  by  the  political  disturbances  preceding  the  civil  war.  The 
experience  he  underwent  there  greatly  affected  the  health  of  his 
wife,  and  she  .returned  for  a  while  to  her  friends  in  New  England, 
while  he  went  to  the  blind  institution  in  V/isconsin  to  teach  music. 
Her  health  not  recovering  in  New  England,  she  joined  him  in  the 
West.  Failing  to  improve  there,  lie  returned  with  her  to  the  East. 
The  journey  was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty,  and  he  finally 
secured  a  private  room  for  his  wife  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital. 
His  expenses  were  heavy,  and  he  suft'ered  great  privations,  living  for 
several  months  upon  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  during  which  time  he 
watched  almost  constantly  bj^  the  bedside  of  his  wife.  One  morning 
he  Avalked  from  the  hospital  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton, which  had  been  minutely  described  to  him.  Doctor  Howe  saw  him 
as  he  approached,  and  he  walked  so  much  like  a  person  seeing  that 
Doctor  Howe  asked :  "  Why  do  you  wear  glasses?  You  are  not  blind." 
To  which  he  replied:  "I  am  blind,  Doctor."  "I  have  been  following 
you  ui?  Broadway,"  observed  the  Doctor,  and  you  turned  out  when  you 
met  ladies  as  well  as  I  could  myself,  and  when  you  reached  the  insti- 
tution you  turned  at  right  angles  and  directly  walked  up  the  stone 
steps  without  even  putting  out  j^our  walking  stick.  How  is  this  pos- 
sible, if  you  could  not  see?"  Mr.  Campbell  adds:  "I  took  off  my 
glasses,  and  for  a  minute  or  more  he  looked  directly  into  my  eyes,  and 
then  in  a  quiet  tone  said:  ' I  can  not  understand  it;  you  can  not  even 
see  light.'"  Mr.  Campbell  asked  for  permission  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
class,  but  Doctor  Howe  reialied  it  was  not  a  visiting  day.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell claimed  he  was  not  a  visitor,  but  a  Si3ecialist,  and  desired  to  see 
the  classes  in  their  every  day  dress.  Permission  was  given,  and  he 
spent  something  like  nine  hours,  equally  divided  between  the  school 
and  the  musical  departments.  As  he  was  about  leaving  Doctor  Howe 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  his  oj)inion  of  the  work.  "Do  j'ou  wish 
my  honest  opinion?"  asked  Mr.  Campbell.  "Certainly,"  was  Doctor 
Howe's  response,  "I  would  scorn  a  dishonest  opinion."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell first  pointed  out  the  imperfections  as  he  saw  them,  showing  that 
they  were  the  fault  of  the  system.    Doctor  Howe  especially  urged  him 
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to  speak  out  Avithout  reserve.  Then  he  i)ointed  out  the  importance 
of  higher  and  more  thorough  training  in  music,  and  the  fact  that  the 
musical  pupils  were  selected  rnainly  on  account  of  their  quick  musical 
ear,  and  not  for  their  mental  capacity.  The  result  was  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  unwillling  to  take  less  than  full  pay, 
gave  his  services  to  the  school  for  a  time.  So  great  was  his  success 
that  within  two  years  Dr.  Howe  proposed  of  his  own  accord  to  raise 
the  salary  to  $1,600. 

The  education  of  the  bliiid  ever  on  his  heart,  he  developed  more 
fully  his  idea  of  the  introduction  of  instruction  for  the  blind  in 
higher  courses  of  music  into  one  or  more  of  the  leading  American 
universities,  but  his  proposition  was  not  accepted. 

Here  again  Mr.  Campbell's  strength  was  overtaxed  by  the  too  zeal- 
ous discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  told  that  his  lungs  were  affected, 
and  that  he  must  have  a  change  of  climate  or  his  early  death  would 
be  expected.  Mr.  Campbell  met  the  threatened  calamity  in  his  own 
peculia^r  way.  He  says,  although  he  was  a  soiitherner,  he  immediately 
learned  skating,  and  spent  much  time  on  the  ice,  and  the  following 
spring  went  into  the  pine  woods  of  Maine,  where  he  chopped  trees 
until  the  following  autumn,  when  he  returned  to  his  v/ork  in  restored 
health.  His  wife  continued  an  invalid.  When  his  health  again  gave 
way,  the  friends  before  mentioned  urged  him  to  take  a  European  trip. 
The  kindness  of  Boston  friends  was  shown  by  the  continuance  of  his 
salary  for  a  time,  and  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  giving  a 
grand  concert  and  presenting  him  with  the  proceeds.  In  continental 
Europe  he  secured  iDrivate  instruction  of  the  best  masters,  and  studied, 
especially,  the  method  pursued  by  them  in  their  various  departments. 
Thus,  friendships  were  formed  which  have  ever  since  contributed  to 
his  success. 

These  limited  details  of  his  life  and  personal  experiences  will  show 
how  his  environment,  united  with  his  natural  talents,  made  the  man 
who  has  so  successfully  established  and  conducted  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

The  leaders  of  English  public  sentiment  interested  in  the  blind  were 
able  to  see  the  qualities  of  the  man,  to  appreciate  his  plans,  and  to 
favor  and  sustain  his  efforts.-  The  institution  has  not  only  affected 
the^ lives  of  those  who  have  been  trained  within  its  walls,  but  has  led 
the  way  in  revolutionizing  the  sentiment  of  the  country  with  regard 
to  all  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  sight.  It  is  not  only  seen  that 
they  can  be  self-supporting  and  self-respecting,  that  they  can  have 
iuhe  blessing  of  the  aspirations  common  to  the  seeing,  but  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  public  not  to  crush  their  hopes  by  treating  them 
as  a  helpless  class;  in  a  measure,  all  the  other  institutions  of  the 
realm  have  been  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  ideas  and  methods 
of  the  Normal  College.  Here  it  should  be  noticed  that  Doctor  Camp- 
bell has  urged  that  the  blind  who  are  defective  in  intellectual  capac- 
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ity  should  not  be  educated  in  the  same  classes  or  in  close  relations 
with  those  of  normal  natural  capacity. 

By  degrees  it  has  been  seen  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  charity,  but  the  expenses  should  be  met  as  are  the 
expenses  of  similar  grades  of  education  for  those  Avho  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  of  sight. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  England's  leading  educators,  eai'ly  pointed  out 
how  this  purpose  must  be  sought.  It  could  not  be  secured  at  a  leap, 
but  modifications  would  come  by  which  tfie  blind  would  be  treated  by 
the  Government  the  same  as  the  seeing  in  the  matter  of  education. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  Dr.  Campbell  has  sought  to  arrange 
that  the  elementa^rj^  work  of  his  institution  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
London  school  board,  and  the  i)reparation  of  teachers  by  the  educa- 
tion department.  Of  course  the  aid  from  county  boards,  in  respect 
to  industrial  training,  should  benefit  the  blind  as  well  as  others.  The 
full  realization  of  these  purj)oses  may  not  be  at  present  satisfactorily 
accomx^lished,  but  the  results  before  the  world  are  impressive. 

The  total  attendance  upon  the  college  in  1896,  as  reported,  was  189. 
The  earnings'  in  a  single  year  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  its 
training  have  been  given  as  high  as  £18,000  or  $90,000.  The  value  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings  is  set  down  at  $300,000.  In  the  report  of 
the  college  for  1896  it  is  said  that  Windermere  and  Wilmer,  recently 
purchased,  contain  7^  acres,  and  with  the  9  acres  previously  in  the 
possession  of  the  college  the  grounds  form  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque properties  south  of  the  Thames. 

Doctor  Campbell  is  constantly  acknowledging  the  aid  he  has 
received  from  his  numerous  friends  and  coadjutors.  In  the  report 
for  1896  he  refers  in  fitting  terms  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Playfair, 
who  held  the  chairmanship  of  the  executive  committee,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Doctor  Armitage  in  1890.  He  repeats  with  affec- 
tionate emphasis  the  list  of  those  who  have  coox^erated  with  him; 
such  memorials  as  the  Dr.  Armitage  memorial  and  the  Fawcett  memo- 
rial bear  testimony  to  his  unceasing  regard  for  those  who  have  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  blind.  The  following  list  of  those  who 
have  cooperated  with  him,  or  who  have  been  officers  of  the  college, 
gives  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which  his  efforts 
have  been  received  by  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  realm. 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Patron. — Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Vice  patro7is. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.  G. ;  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
K.  G.;  Her  Royal  Imperial  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome) ;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  K.  G.,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Pi-incess  Frederica. 

President. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.  G. 
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Vice-presidents. — The  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  K.  G.;  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  K.  T. ;  the  Earl  of  St.  Grermans,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (ex  officio),  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.;  Sir  Charles  Hugh 
Lowther,  Bart.;  Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart.;  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart.; 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.  C.  B. ;  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cloth 
Workers  (ex  officio). 

Trustees. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.  G.;  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith, M. P.;  and  William  James  Armitage,  esq. 

Executive  committee. — The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Playf air,  K.C.B.  (chairman);  W. 
J.  Armitage,  esq. ;  James  A.  Campbell,  esq. ,  LL.  D. ,  M.  P. ;  J.  Whitaker  Hulke,  esq. , 
F.R.S.;  William  Mather,  esq.,  M.  P.;  Arthur  Miall,  esq.;  F.  D.  Mocatta,  esq.; 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.  P. ;  Dudley  R.  Smith,  esq. ;  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow, 
Bart.;  George  A.  Western,  esq.  (chairman  of  house  committee);  T.  Marchant 
Williams,  esq.  (retired  April  1,  1893);  also  the  president,  trustees,  and  treasurers 
(ex  officio). 

Treasurers. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stallbridge;  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mim- 
della,  M.P. 

Honorable  secretaries. — W.J.  Armitage,  esq.;  Arthur  Miall,  esq. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  extended  list  of  councilors,  together  with 
the  names  of  local  committees  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  college 
at  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  Indefinite  quotations  might 
be  made  from  those  in  whose  judgment  the  X)ublic  would  have  the 
most  confidence  commending  the  work  accomplished. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.  D.,  remarked  to  those  who 
had  been  listening  to  music  furnished  bj^  the  college : 

"  The  exquisite  anthems,  hymns,  and  service  to  which  you  have  been  listening 
have  been  performed  by  musicians  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind.  *  *  *  What  we  should  all  desire  for  the  blind,  above  every  earthly 
blessing,  is  that  they  should  not  be  a  burden  to  themselves,  or  to  their  friends,  or 
to  the  community  in  general,  but  that  they  should  be  trained  to  earn  a  blessed 
independence;  to  become  profitable  members  of  the  church  and  commonwealth. 
*  *  *  I  am  happy  that,  owing  to  an  im^Droved  state  of  things,  we  now  rarely 
see  the  once  common,  but  surely  shocking  sight,  of  a  blind  man  led  along  by  a 
dog  with  a  string,  and  so  pitiably  exposed  to  the  hundred  accidents  and  chances 
of  the  street.  But  what  we  should  all  aim  at  is  to  foster  every  wise  effort  to 
uialift  the  blind  above  the  disabilities  of  their  condition.  It  should  be  our  duty 
to  alleviate  their  calamity.  It  should  be  our  effort  to  bring  courage  and  brightness . 
into  their  lives;  to  provide  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  with  exceptional  chances  to 
comxjensate  for  their  exceptional  difficulties;  to  inspire  into  their  gladdened  hearts 
the  sense  that  they,  too,  are  dear  children,  beloved  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  in 
the  common  family  of  man.  *  *  *  The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  those  blessed  compensations 
which  lie  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  natui'e  for  all  who  have  the  faith  and 
the  energy  to  draw  them  forth.  Those  compensations  are  like  the  water  locked 
up  in  the  flinty  crags  of  Sinai  till,  at  God's  bidding,  the  rod  of  Moses  bade  them 
spring  forth,  so  that  in  the  wilderness  did  water  break  out  and  streams  in  the 
desert.  But  as  the  imprisoned  runnels  did  not  leap  forth  till  the  rod  of  Moses 
had  smitten  the  stony  rock,  so  neither  are  these  compensations  available  for  the 
common  blessing  until  the  mercy,  skill,  and  perseverance  of  man  has  set  them 
free.  It  is  this  which  is  being  done  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  with  conspicu- 
ous wisdom  and  success. 
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ROYAL    NORMAL    COLLEGE 
AND    ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC     FOR 

THE    BLIND. 


REPORTS    OF    EXAMINERS. 


Education  Department, 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 

June  23rd,  1873. 

Dear    Sir, — As   you    requested    me,    I   have   made    a    brief  Rev.  J.  Rice 
unofficial  inspection  of  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,         Kyme. 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Inspector  under  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

Omitting  the  music,  on  which  I   am  content  to   accept  the 

highly  favourable  judgments  passed  by  persons  duly  qualified 

to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  and  the  attainments  of  the  students 

in    the  several   branches   of   study,   because  time  forbade  my 

holding  such  an  examination  of  them  individually  as  would  be 

satisfactory,  I  restrict  myself  to  reporting  to  you  the  impressions 

produced  on  me  by  attending  some  of   the   ordinary  College 

lectures,  as  for  example  on  Geography,  History,   Physiology, 

Gymnastics,   in  the  course  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 

observing  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  their  acquirements,  their 

methods,  the  results  of  their  teaching,  as  shown  by  the  students' 

answers,  the  text-books  and  apparatus,  the  time  allotted  to  the 
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different  lessons,  and  the  like,  all  of  which,  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  in  their  measure  criterions  of  the  efficiency  of 
a  school. 

I  noted,  first,  the  presence  of  what  I  may  call  the  proper 
educitional  furmx,  that  passion  for  teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  for  learning  on  that  of  the  students,  which  is  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  of  educational  success,  without  which 
instruction  becomes  perfunctory  and  unimpressive,  and  the 
memory  is  burthened  with  facts  while  the  mind  remains  for 
the  most  part  uncultivated.  In  this  respect  you  contrast  but  too 
favourably  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  schools,  moving, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  mechanically  in  a  groove  within 
the  narrow  lines  prescribed  by  the  new  code  of  education. 

Secondly,  I  remark  a  thoroughness  in  the  instruction  you 
impart  and  your  manner  of  imparting  it,  which  at  once 
commands  the  respect  of  everyone  experienced  in  education, 
and  is,  I  apprehend,  all  the  more  important  in  your  case  on 
account  of  the  imperfectly  educated  condition  of  the  scholars 
who  come  to  your  hand.  Here  again  I  may  compare  you  to  the 
disadvantage  of  too  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  this 
country,  in  which  the  instruction  given  is  at  once  pretentious 

and  desultory,  and  the  pupils  are  launched  into  the  world  but 
poorly  armed  for  that  very  serious  battle  of  life  that  lies 
before  them. 

Thirdly,  may  I  be  allowed  to  notice  what  is  not,  I  believe, 
so  much  a  peculiarity  of  your  particular  College  as  it  is 
characteristic  of  education  generally  in  the  United  States — you 
are  eminently  practical.  What  you  impart  to  your  scholars  is 
intended  not  to  be  listened  to  only,  but  to  be  remembered  ;  and 
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not  to  be  remembered  only,  but  to  be  used.  You  put  l^nowledge 
into  their  hands  as  a  weapon  for  immediate  and  daily  use,  not 
to  be  stowed  away  as  a  curiosity  in  the  recesses  of  the  memory 
and  forgotten,  but  to  be  brought  out  presently  and  continually 
as  the  means  by  which  each  one  of  your  students  is  intended  to 
earn  his  livelihood.  About  one-half  of  each  of  the  lessons  at 
which  I  have  been  present  has  been  taken  up  in  imparting 
information ;  the  rest  in  drawing  it  out  again  by  a  succession 
of  questions,  so  incisive  and  bright  and  searching,  as  to  make 
it  fairly  impossible  for  any  one  fact  touched  upon  not  to  have 
been  impressed  repeatedly  on  the  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  class. 

1  abstain  fi-om  entering  into  details,  conrtning  myself  to  such 
general  characteristics  of  your  work  as  warrant  me  in  awarding 
your  Oollege  a  very  high  position  in  the  scale  of  efficiency 
according  to  the  official  standard,  and  anticipating  from  the 
institution  of  it  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  education  of  the  Blind  of  this  country. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yery  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Rice  Byrne, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 


January  23rd,  1875. 
Having  carefully  examined  the  students  of  the  Royal  fformal       Dr.  John 
College  for  the  Blind,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  vouching  for  the  jg^g 

thorough  soundness  and  excellence  of  the  musical  training  they 
receive.     In  no  case  could  I  trace  any  leaning  to  that  short  and 


easy  metliod  wliich  offers  such  temptations  to  teachers  of  the 
Wind,  of  cultivating  the  peculiar  aptness  of  the  ear  without 
explaining  the  principles  of  the  art. 

The  vocal  practice  I  found  to  be  systematic,  and  carefully 
attended  to.  The  piano-playing  was  excellent,  and  the  players, 
even  to  the  youngest,  were  able  to  describe,  as  if  the  book  were 
open  before  them,  the  whole  notation  of  the  music  played.  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  method,  because 
by  it  alone  can  the  Blind  become  teachers  of  those  who  see. 

The  models  of  the  various  component  parts  of  a  pianoforte, 
in  the  department  set  aside  for  the  training- of  tuners,  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
students  of  the  College  are  already  earning  their  living  as 
thoroughly  competent  tiiners. 

Although  hardly  in  my  province,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
the  same  excellence  which  the  system  of  musical  teaching  ex- 
hibited was  traceable  in  all  other  branches  of  study,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  good  general  education  will  make  a  man  a 
better  musician  than  he  can  possibly  be  if  his  mental  develop- 
ment is  narrowed  within  the  limits  of  his  special  study. 

I  say  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  Normal  College  is 
doing  a  great  work,  and  deserves  warm  support. 

(Signed)  John  Stainee,  M.A,,  Mus.  Doc. 

Sometime  Examiner  of  Musical  Degrees  in  the  Uni- 
veisiry  cf  Oxford,  and  Examiner  in  Music  for  the 
Oxford  Local  Eximinations. 


Education  Department, 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 

January  23rd,  1875 

I  have  been  present  at  two  lectures  on  subjects  selected  by    ^^'^'  '^-  ^^"^ 
myself — the  one  Grrammar,  the  other  Geometry — with  a  view  to  ^grj^^ 

test  the  efficiency  oi  the  instruction  given  by  the  ordinary 
teachers  of  the  College,  and  I  have  again,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  been  amazed  at  the  thoroughness  of  the  methods  and 
the  success  of  the  teaching  generally. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  imprbssion  that  in  this  College,  if 
nowhere  else,  the  difficulties  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
attend  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  blind  persons  are- 
entirely  overcome,  and  that  this  may  fairly  be  recommended  as 
a  model  for  all  institutions  which  have  for  their  object  to 
generally  educate  the  Blind,  as  well  as  to  specially  instruct 
them  in  the  one  subject  in  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  sighted  persons — that  of  music. 

(Signed  J.  EicE  Byrne, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Hughes. 
1876. 


Crystal  Palace  Science  and  Art  Department, 
April  6th,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  Mr.  Thos 
that  I  should  state  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the  classes  of 
the  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  of 
which  you  are  Principal.  A  temporary  residence  at  Nor-v^ood 
has  enabled  me  (through  your  kindness)  to  be  present  on  several 
occasions  at  classes  in  which  the  ordinary  teaching  given  in  the 
College  was  going  on.      I   have   thus  had  the  opportunity  of 
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forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  that  teaching,  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  grammar,  geography,  natural  history, 
study  of  objects,  history,  and  elocution.  I  was  also  present  at 
several  musical  classes,  hut  of  these  I  am  not  competent  to 
judge.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  singing  seemed  to  me 
singularly  interesting  and  pathetic. 

Of  the  other  classes  above-named  I  can  speak  in  very  high 
terms.  I  have  seldom  known  even  sighted  students  of  the  class 
and  age  of  those  of  yoTu-  College  who  showed  so  thorough  a 
mastery  of  what  they  had  learned.  They  had  evidently  been 
taught  to  think  and  reason,  and  not  to  be  content  until  they 
thoroughly  understood  what  they  were  reading  or  hearing  about. 

I  look  for  great  results  from  your  success,  and  hope  and 
believe  that  your  example  will  raise  the  standard  and  methods 
of  education  of  the  Blind  through  the  whole  l<ingdom. 

I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Thos.  Hughes, 


2,  Manchester  Square,  W., 

April  10th,  1876. 
The  late  My  dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  gratified  when,  on  Tuesday 

Benedict       ^^^^t    I  i^^ad  the    first      opportunity    of  visiting  yotir  excellent 
1876.  Institution. 

I  had  already  admired  the  very  remarkable  performance  of 
the  College  pupils  at  Dudley  House  last  season ;  but,  hearing 
them  individually,  I  was  struck  by  the  unquestionable  talent 
they  displayed  and  by  their  surprising  mnsical  dispositions, 
which,  under  your  masterly  guidance,  and  the  careful  instruc- 
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tion  of  your  able  teachers,  cannot  fail  to  secure  even  more 
successful  results  than  those  already  obtained. 

Whether  in  the  modest  and  rather  timid  execution  of  the 
Sonatinas  by  Kuhlau  and  Beethoven  by  the  young  children,  or 
the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  older  pupils  in  larger  works, 
as  the  Sonata  in  C  by  Mozart,  or  the  Rondo  in  G-  by  Beethoven, 
the  feeling  for  rhythm  and  accent,  the  rigid  musical  under- 
standing, were  manifest.  The  performance  of  Chopin's  difficult 
Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor  quite  surprised  me  by  its  vigour 
and  delicacy. 

The  singing  of  the  young  ladies  in  Mr.  Wetherbee's  class  did 
infinite  credit  to  their  clever  and  painstaking  professor. 
Reissiger's  Anthem,  and  part  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Kreutzer, 
and  others,  if  perhaps  deficient  in  light  and  shade,  left  scarcely 
anything  to  desire  with  regard  to  intonation  and  correct 
enunciation  of  the  words.  The  ingenious  method  practised  in 
the  tuning  department  interested  me  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
the  favourable  impression  I  carried  from  the  Academy  of 
Hkfusic  for  the  Blind  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  im- 
portance  of  this  really  wonderful  movement  in  favour  of  a  class 
which  hitherto  had  been  considered  as  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  public,  and  as  one  whose  infirmity  rendered  it  unfit  for  any- 
thing  else  than  handiwork  of  the  simplest  description,  cannot  be 
overrated. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy,  for  all  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  carrying  out  by  your  indefatigable 
energy  and  talent  with  your  interesting  pupils,  and  believe  me, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Julius  Benedict. 
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Earlsmead,  Page  Green, 

Tottenham, 

27th  April,  1877. 

The  late  Sir       Dear  Sir, — Lady  Eeed  and  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
ar  es    ee  .    Qampbell  for  your  courtesy  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent 


1877. 


visit  to  the  College. 

We  were  greatly  gratified  by  the  inspection  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  I  feel  assured  that  your  system  of  instruction,  both 
in  general  subjects  and  in  music,  is  most  efficient. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Blind  are  specially  apt  to  receive 
mathematical  and  musical  teaching  if  from  highly-trained 
teachers,  and  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  your  instructors  are 
eminently  fitted  for  their  work. 

"Wishing  the  College  all  success  under  your  enthusiastic 
management, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Charles  Reed. 
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59,  Conduit  Street,  W., 

May  4th,  1877. 

Henry  Leslie.  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  tell  you  how  greatly  I  was 
pleased  with  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  at  Norwood  yesterday, 
and  how  sincerely  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  results 
obtained. 

At  the  little  concert  you  gave  us,  I  can  honestly  say  that  it 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  -all  concerned,  both  upon  the 
teachers  and  the  taught.  Though  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  elementary  work,  I  have  not  a  scrap  of  doubt  as  to  its 
thorough  goodness,  for  such  results  as  were  presented,  whether 
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from  'the  solo  singers,  the  organ  playing,  tlie  pianoforte  per- 
formance, or  the  choral  ensemble,  conclusively  proved  that  point. 
All  that  I  heard  was  good,  and  some  portions  of  it  were  quite 
artistic.     How  you  can  attain  such  results  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

I  can  in  no  way  so  well  and  practically  show  my  sympathy 
with  the  noble  work  of  philanthropy  in  which  you  are  so  ear- 
nestly engaged  as  hy  proposing  to  give  a  concert  in  aid  of  your 
funds.  At  it  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  introduce  some  of 
those  musical  students  who_yesterday  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Leslie. 


Education  Department, 

Council  Office, 

Whitehall,  June,   1878. 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Grentlemen, — Having  spent  nearly  Rev.  J.  Bice 
three  hours  this  morning  in  attending  lessons  given  hy  the  Byrne. 
College  Teachers  to  their  respective  classes,  I  am  able  to  report 
more  particularly  of  the  Educational  work  than  on  a  former 
occasion,  and — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  it — more  favour- 
ablv  than  ever  of  the  efficiency  of  the  College  as  a  j)lace  of 
instruction.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  report  on  it,  not  in  my 
official  capacity,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  subscribers,  with  a 
view  to  assure  them  of  the  value  of  the  institution  to  which 
they  tender  their  support. 

I  found  the  scholars  arranged  in  three  divisions  or  classes, 
boys  and  girls  together  in  the  same.  The  third,  or  lowest, 
division  consists  of  children  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
College  on  an  average  within  the  last  six  months.     The  second 
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are  further  advanced.  The  first,  or  highest,  are  the  most  for- 
ward of  all,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  th<3  oldest.  These, 
again,  are  sub-divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  section,  and 
there  is  a  teaching  class  and  a  still  further  classification  of  the 
scholars,  as  occasion  may  suggest,  according  to  their  attainments 
in  the  different  subjects. 

The  subjects  on  which  I  heard  lessons  delivered  were  Arith- 
metic (Mental),  Spelling,  Grammar,  G-eography  and  Objects, 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History;  besides 
which  I  listened  to  some  of  the  senior  pupils,  whilst  reading 
both  prose  and  poetry ;  I  heard  poetry  recited  and  I  inspected 
specimens  of  their  writing. 

The  Arithmetic  lessons  given  by  Miss  Adams  to  the  third  and 
first  divisions,  simple  as  they  were,  were  of  their  sort  the  most 
satisfactory  I  have  ever  heard  given  by  any  teacher  in  any  school 
on  that  subject.  Clear,  sensible,  rational,  going  at  once  to  the 
principle  and  discarding  rules,  I  confess  to  having  felt  some 
degree  of  shame  when  I  thought  how  favourably  this  method 
contrasted  with  that  in  vogue  in  too  many  of  the  schools  under 
Government  supervision,  where  the  object  is  rather  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  rule  than  of  the  reason  of  it ;  and  subtraction, 
for  example,  becomes  simply  a  rule  for  "  taking  the  bottom  line 
from  the  top."  The  questions  were  clearly  put  by  the  teachers 
and  repeated  by  the  scholars  selected,  and  the  answers  worked 
out  aloud  with  a  facility  of  thought  and  correctness  of  result 
which  astonished  me,  when  I  remembered  that  but  a  few  months 
Mgo  many  of  these  poor  children  were  absolutely  uninstructed 
and  their  minds  were  for  ever  working  in  the  dark. 

Grammar  and  Spelling  (Miss  Greene)  were  in  their  kind  quite 
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as  satisfactory.  I  observed  a  terminology  which,  in  some  respects 
was  strange  to  me,  but  the  teacher  was  far  from  being  a  slave 
to  it,  or  the  scholars  from  using  terms  they  did  not  thoroughly 
understand.  How  the  difficulties  of  English  spelling  are  over- 
come, as  they  are,  by  these  blind  scholars  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
seeing  that  the  sound  of  the  word  is  an  exceedingly  unsafe 
guide  to  the  correct  spelling  of  it,  and  that  the  mental  picture, 
which  is  so  useful  a  help  to  sighted  persons,  is  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Natural  Philosophy  lesson  given  by  Miss  Parker  to  the 
first  division,  and  that  on  Natural  History  by  Miss  Adams  to 
the  second,  were  both  of  them  extremely  interesting.  The  facts 
of  physics,  after  being  stated,  were  illustrated  by  simple  ex- 
periments.  The  long  scientific  terms  were  freely  used  alike  by 
scholars  and  teacher,  and,  when  required,  were  explained  to 
the  bottom. 


The  third  division  were  cleverly  taught  in  Geography  and 
Objects  by  Miss  Scott,  herself  a  pupil  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  pitch  of  cultivation  which  may  be 
attained  to  by  blind  persons  when  under  proper  instruction. 
Her  scholars  showed  a  creditable  familiarity  with  the  relative 
positions  of  places  on  the  globe,  and  generally  with  the  facts  of 
G-eography,  as  well  physical  as  political. 

The  Euclid  lesson  (Miss  Greene),  first  division,  was  actually 
amusing  as  well  as  interesting — the  first  time  I  have  ever  known 
amusement  extracted  from  a  subject  of  itself  so  dry  and  abstract. 
Lots  were  drawn  for  the  propositions,  and  the  scholar  to  whom 
any  number  fell,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  to  exhibit  his  or 
her  acquaintance  with  it,  a  little  girl  of  tender  age  esDeciaUy 
distinguishing  herself. 
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After  this  I  listened  to  a  recitation  of  poetry  by  the  second 
division  (Miss  Parker),  which  was  remarkably  well  done,  especi- 
ally a  piece  repeated  by  another  little  girl,  in  which  the  notes 
of  a  bird  were  mimicked  admirably  ;  after  that,  again  to  read- 
ing by  some  of  the  junior  scholars,  and  again  by  some  of  the 
elder  ones,  who  read  a  passage  of  poetry  to  me  with  so  much 
fluency  as  well  as  expression  that,  had  I  been  listening  with 
eyes  shut,  I  should  never  have  supposed  they  were  following 
the  characters  with  their  fingers. 

Among  general  observations  I  might  make,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  remark,  firstly,  upon  the  order  maintained  in  class,  order  as 
complete,  I  might  say,  as  military  in  its  strictness,  as  that  of  the 
best  elementary  schools  I  have  visited  in  the  course  of  my  duty. 
Perfect  silence,  attention,  readiness  to  answer  when  and  not 
before  appealed  to,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  in  an 
educational  institution,  and  is  the  result  of  no  ordinary  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  College  authorities,  especially  of  the 
Principal,  whose  beneficially  despotic  rule  is  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  Institution,  to  its  exceeding  great  advantage. 
Secondly,  on  the  remarkable  ability  shown  by  the  female 
teachers — a  fact  so  contrary  to  my  experience  on  this  head,  as 
gathered  from  our  own  elementary  schools,  that  I  am  tempted 
by  it  to  suspend,  if  not  to  reverse,  the  decision  I  had  previously 
come  to,  as  to  the  superiority  of  men  over  women  as  instructors. 

The  College  continues  to  extend  and  improve  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  thanks  in  the  main  to  the  genius  and  energy  of 
the  one  individual  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of  it.  In  the 
interest  of  education  I  cordially  wish  it  success,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  before  long  it  may  be  found  practicable  so  far  to  relax 
the   conditions   of   the  Code   of   Elementary  Education   as  to 
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include  -within  its  scope  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  so  that  the  benefit  of  an  annual  Government  inspection 
and  a  Government  grant  maybe  conferred  on  a  College  like 
this,  which  does  so  much  for  one  of  the  most  necessitous  classes 
of  the  community.  At  present  it  is  only  the  accident  of  an 
immense  misfortune  which  defeats,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  by  excluding  them  from  their  full  share  of  that 
"  sum  of  money  which  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for 
Public  Education  "  (Art.  I.  New  Code). 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  EicE  Byene. 


The  Cloisters,  "Westminster  Abbey,  S.W. 
June  4th,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — The  opportunity  afforded  me  last  week  of  testing      Dr.  Bridge, 
the  musical  work  done  at  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the  ^^^'^• 

Blind  was  an  experience  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  In  every 
branch  there  was  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vocal  class  in  Gade's  charming  cantata.  Nothing- 
could  exceed  the  precision  and  taste  with  which  the  somewhat 
diffi cult  music  was  rendered. 

The  pianoforte  and  organ  playing  also  pleased  me  much. 

I   am   sure,   under  your  able  direction,   the   College  for  the 

Blind  will  prove  not  only  a  great  success,   but  a  vtry  great 

blessing  to  those  whom  it  educates. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Fkedk.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. ; 
Formerly  Lecturer  on  Harmony,  &e.,  at  the 
0  sens  College,  Manchester. 
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Mr.  August 

Manns. 

Dr.  Stainer. 

1879. 


June,  1879. 

There  seems  to  be  happily  but  one  course  open  to  all  successive 
Examiners  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  namely,  to 
express  unbounded  satisfaction  at  the  evident  thoroughness  of 
the  education  given.      Our  experience  as  Musical  Examiners 
offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.     The  materials  selected  for  the 
examination  programme  gave  us  at  once  most  telling  evidence 
that  those  to  whom  the  musical  training  of  the  students  of  this 
College  is  entrusted  endorse  Goethe's  golden  maxim,  that  "taste 
is  only  to  be  educated  by  contemplation,  not  of  the  tolerably 
good  but  of  the  truly  excellent,"  and,  "  that  the  best  works  of 
every  class  ought  to  be  patronised,  in  order  to  show  that  no 
class  is  to  be  despised,  but  that  each  gives  delight  when  a  man 
of  genius  attains  its  highest  point."      Regarding  the  principles 
on  which  the  various  teachers  seem  to  develop  the  reproductive 
powers  of  musical  art   of  their  sightless  pupils,  frequent  and 
searching  questions  put  to  the  latter,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
interrupting  their  performance,  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt 
that    they   are   made   as   familiar   with  the  notation  and  the 
practical  details  of  the  compositions  they  perform,  as  if  they 
had  not  the  sad  experience  and  heavy  labour  of   gaining  in- 
formation under  the  deprivation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
"  doors   of  the  mind."      "When  students  are  found  capable  of 
describing  accurately  and  playing  separately  the  various  subjects 
and  subordinate  episodes  of  the  works  they  have  rendered,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  in  their  power  to   teach  intelligently  and 
successfully  any  person  entrusted  to  their  charge.      The  results 
of  the  ordeal  through  which  the  students  passed  were  in  every 
case  satisfactory,  and  varied  only  in   degree,  according  to  the 
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length  of  time  under  which  the  pupils  had  been  trained,  or  the 
natural  gifts  with  which  they  were  endowed.  Where  so  much 
general  praise  is  richly  deserved  it  is  almost  unkind  to  single 
out  special  names  for  commendation,  but  we  feel  it  is  only  just 
to  Hannah  Carson  to  state  that  she  played  a  prelude  for  the 
organ,  by  Ouseley,  the  copy  of  which,  in  the  Braille  musical 
notation  for  the  blind,  had  only  been  placed  in  her  hands  two 
days  before  the  examination ;  '  that  Master  W.  P.  Schwier, 
after  having  the  copy  only  a  few  days,  not  only  played 
Bach's  well-known  Eugue  in  B  minor  for  the  organ  excellently, 
but  gave  a  full  account  of  its  construction.  Master  HoUins  gave 
the  highest  promise  as  a  good  performer  on  the  organ  ;  both 
rendered  solos  on  the  pianoforte  with  excellent  effect.  Mr. 
Wilmot  not  only  played  well  but  sang  well.  Among  the  lady 
performers.  Miss  Amelia  Campbell  deserves  special  mention. 
She  accomplished  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  in  playing, 
when  requested,  any  one  of  the  four  parts  of  Bach's  Fugue  in 
C  major  for  the  pianoforte  by  itself.  As  a  singer.  Miss  Eeece 
showed  evident  signs  of  careful  training  and  genuine  ability. 
The  pure  Italian  style  of  vocalisation  displayed  by  this  student, 
and  more  particularly  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  tone  produced 
in  the  different  registers  of  the  voice,  distinguished  likewise  the 
efforts  of  the  other  vocal  students  who  appeared  as  solo  vocalists 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  imparted,  moreover,  in  combination  with 
careful  nuancing  and  poetical  phrasing,  to  the  two  items  of 
part-singing  a  charm  which  deserves  special  notice.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  College  in  which  the  blind  are  taught  to  repair  and 
tune  instruments  is  conducted '  with  equal  skill  and  soundness  ; 
models  of  pianofortes  of  all  kinds  being  handled  by  the  workers 
in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  tune  or  repair  pianos, 
ancient  or  modern.     We  have  refrained  from  giving  the  names 
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of  the  teachers  in  each  branch  of  study,  but  it  must  be  as 
evident  to  the  casual  visitor  as  to  the  exatuiner,  that  much 
credit  is  due  to  them  ;  and  that  there  should  be  more  visits  to 
this  admirable  institution  by  those  who  are  not  only  interested 
in  a  great  work  of  charity  but  also  of  national  education — for 
all  nations  have  their  melancholy  percentage  of  blind — is  the 
earnest  wish  of  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this 

Eepoit. 

AuQ-asT  Manns, 

Director  of  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra 
John  Stainee, 

Mus.  Doc,  Oxon. 


^  June,  1880. 

Bishop  Barry.        The  College,  while  it  thankfully  accepts,  while  it  gladly  relies 
1880 

on    natural   and  powerful   sympathy,  yet    ventures   to    appeal 

largely,  perhaps  mainly,  to  other  considerations  of  public  spirit, 

public  duty,  public  interest. 

Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it   stands  out  wi'h  a  certain 

distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the  Blind  as  not  a 
burden  but  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community— a 
class  under  deprivation  and  disadvantage  indeed,  and  therefore 
having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid— but  yet  a 
class  which,  having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self- 
dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and 
work  of  the  nation,  capable  in  degree  in  performing  duties  to 
society  ajid  bearing  some  shares  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  it. 
It  is  in  order  so  to  open  the  prison  gates  of  blindness  that  they, 
who  might  otherwise  be  helpless  dependents  on  charity  and 
hopeless  burdens  on  society,  may  go  out  into  the  atmosphere  of 
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work,  of  freedom,  of  independence,  tliat  it  asks  the  thoughtful 
as  well  as  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  English  people. 

This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics 
It  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the  Higher  Education,  crowning 
such  organisations  as  exist  already  for  mere  elementary 
education,  both  of  head  and  hand.  For  it  believes,  in  regard  to 
the  Blind,  not  only  that  this  higher  education  is  possible  for 
them,  but  that  in  it  they  are  less  hopelessly. disadvantaged  than 
is  ordinarily  thought  in  comparison  with  those  who  see. 

Music  is  made,  in  a  twofold  development,  a  chief  means  of  seK- 
support  and  independence  in  the  future.  It  is  taken  up  in  its 
higher  artistic  theory  and  practice  as  a  profession — studied  not 
by  ear,  not  mechanically,  but  in  true  scientific  method — so  that 
in  the  musical  profession  as  teachers,  as  performers,  as 
composers,  those  who  have  been  trained  here  may  hold  a  not 
ignoble  place.  It  is  taken  up  as  skilled  handicraft  in  the  work 
of  piano-tuning,  for  which  the  students  are  here  trained  by 
perfect  knowledge  of  construction  of  the  piano,  and  on  which 
they  bring  to  bear  a  singular  delicacy  of  ear  and  an  even  greater 
delicacy  of  touch.  We  have  testimony  upon  testimony  to 
declare  that  already  its  pupils  are  taking  very  high  places, 
supporting  themselves  without  difficulty,  and  commanding  no 
small  measure  of  support  and  confidence. 

•  Surely  in  bo*-.h  directions  the  teaching  in  this  (College  has 
done  wisely  and  well.  Whether  in  liberal  or  in  technical  educa- 
tion, whether  in  art  or  in  handicraft,  it  has  done  rightly  in  lay- 
ing firm  hold  of  the  power  of  music,  and  by  it  leading  on 
through  the  ear  those  whom  it  may  not  guide  and  lead  by  the 
eye. 

If  we  are    to  realise   the  hope,  which  has  been  nobly    ex- 
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pressed,  that  the  ladder  of  education  shall  be  set  up  between 
the  lowest  and  highest  grades  oi  society,  and  that  no  one  who 
has  once  set  his  foot  on  it  shall  be  prevented  from  climbing  as 
high  as  he  has  strength  and  nerve  to  climb,  it  is  just  this  aid 
which  is  needed,  and  which  is  being  gradually  supplied.  For 
those  who  see,  it  is  enjoyed  ah-eady  ;  from  lower  to  higher 
schools,  from  higher  schools  to  colleges,  they  can  rise  by  this 
aid.  What  the  Royal  Normal  College  asks  is,  that  this  same 
aid  shall  be  given  to  the  blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and 
that,  for  want  of  it,  the  College  shall  nr  t  be  obliged  to  refuse 
those  who  could  come  to  it,  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who, 
unaided,  cannot  afford  to  come.  But  it  needs,  above  all,  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  position  and  its  aims,  and  a 
recognition  by  high  authority  of  its  value  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  the  country. 

The  Assistant  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dk.  Barry), 

Formerly  Principal  of  King's  College. 


June,   1880. 

HiaGracsthe       J]xq  blind  are  receiving  in  this  College  the  best  education 

f  Y    k        possible,  but  endowments  are  necessary,  just  as  they  have  been 

1880.         found  necessary  for  the'higher  education  which  is  given  to  the 

seeing  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere.      The  College  is 

performing  a  most  useful  work  in  affording  so  perfect  a  system 

of  education  to  the  blind,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  rise  to 

independent  positions. 

Archbishop  of  York. 
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Prince  of 
Wales. 

1880. 


June,  1880. 
I  entirely  agree  with  every  word  which,  has  fallen  from  the  H.R.H.  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Canon  Barry,  in  urging  that  an 
institution  of  this  kind  is  one  well  worthy  of  support  by  the 
community  at  large.  There  is  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  many 
misfortunes  svhich  may  happen,  under  the  will  of  God,  to  any 
of  us,  none  can  be  greater  than  the  loss  of  sight.  It  is  there- 
fore our  duty  to  help  those  who  find  themselves  in  that  un- 
fortunate predicament.  At  this  College,  by  careful  tuition,  you 
give  them  the  means  to  enable  them  in  setting  out  in  life,  not 
to  be  thrown  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Peince  of  Wales. 


June,  1882, 
I  have  had  the  privilege — which  I  believe  any  of  you  may 
have  if  you  will  go  there — of  visiting  this  Institution ;  seeing 
it  in  its  working  dress ;  hearing  lessons  given  on  botany, 
geography,  literature,  mathematics,  and  mechanics ;  and  as  one 
long  engaged  in  education  myself,  T  will  honestly  admit  that  a 
better  sample  of  school  results  I  have  seldom  heard. 

I  must  also  add,  as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years 
in  deep  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  art  of  reading, 
that  I  have  seldom  heard  Shakespeare  more  intelligently 
rendered  than  by  pupils — male  and  female — in  this  School.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  from  the  excellence  of  the  music  you 
have  heard  to-day,  that  this  College  is  only  a  conservatory  of 
music. 

Its  first  aim  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  moral 
faculties  in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by  the 


Canon 
Fleming. 

1882. 
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two  great  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And 
then  its  object  is  to  give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an  education, 
solid,  extensive,  well-balanced,  and  complete. 

And  along  with  these  it  pays  great  attention  to  physical 
training,  which  gives  the  blind  not  only  health,  but  courage 
to  overcome  what  to  them  would  be  otherwise  impossible  diffi- 
culties. 

To  this  they  add  the  culture  of  music. 

Canon  Tleming,  B.D. 


Conservatoire  Royal  de  Bruxelles, 
Cabinet  du  Directeur, 

Bruxelles, 

29th  March,  1884. 

Monsieur  Sir, — Permit   me   to    offer   you   my   sincere   thanks   for   the 

Gevaert.  interesting  and  very  remarkable  concert  your  courtesy  enabled 
me  to  hear  yesterday.  The  correct  execution  and  true  musical 
feeling  of  your  pupils  gave  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  the 
sureness  of  their  memory  astonished  me.  Your  soloists  gave 
evidence  of  beautiful  technical  quality ;  but  what  most  of  aU 
drew  forth  my  admiration  was  the  rendering  of  your  part  songs, 
madrigals,  ballads,  &c.  ;  all  such  pieces  made  the  most  powerful 
impression  on  me.  Their  delivery  was  perfect,  without  a  single 
blemish.     They  could  not  have  been  better  given. 

Please  to  accept,   with  my  sincere  congratulations,   the  as- 
surance of  my  highest  esteem. 

(Signed)         P.  A.  Q-evaekt. 
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Berlin, 

May  Ist,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — In  remembrance  of  the  enjoyable  and  instructive       Professor 

days  which  I  have  spent  early  this  year,  in  your   beautiful         ^^^^ 

_,  ,,  n        1      r.1.    T  .     Tx  XX  -1     T   o     T  1  •       Klindworth. 

College  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Norwood,   I  feel  a  pleasure  m  jgg^ 

forwarding  you  these  few  lines  expressing  my  appreciation  of 

all  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  your  cheerful  home  and  school. 

It  is  something  astounding  to  learn  the  rewards  of  a  deeply 
reflective  method  of  education,  energetic  perseverance  and 
diligence,  resulting  in  bringing  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are, 
unfortunately,  deprived  of  the  most  important  sense  of  seeing, 
to  a  point  of  cultivation  where  their  knowledge  vies  with  that 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  are,  happily,  enjoying  that  great 
blessing.  Without  referring  to  other  remarkable  results  of  the 
general  instruction  in  your  Institution,  I  wish  particularly  to 
express  my  great  pleasure,  gratification,  and  astonishment 
which  the  musical  achievements  of  the  pupils  afforded  me. 

With  regard  to  the  choir-singing  and  pianoforte  recitals,  I 
consider  the  works  I  heard,  with  respect  to  correctness,  delicacy, 
understanding,  and  feeling,  combined  with  a  never-ending  power 
of  memory,  to  have  been  rendered  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner. 

When  I  consider  the  great  hardships  and  the  amount  of 
patience  necessary  to  develope  the  art,  and  to  bring  it  to  fruit- 
ful results,  I  cannot  in  words  express  my  high  esteem  and 
praise  of  you  and  your  faithful  assistants  for  your  energy, 
good-will,  and  indefatigable  zeal. 

Wishing  you  all  prosperity  and  success, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Karl  Klindwokth. 
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June,  1883. 
The  late  I  found  what  I  was  very  much  surprised  to   find,  that   an 

T  h     B  '  h't    attempt  was  made  to  give  to  blind  persons,  blind  children  and 
M.P.         young  persons,   boys   and   girls,    an   education    almost,   if  not 

1883.        ' : r~~       '. 

altogether,  as  complete  as  the  education  which  is  given  m  our 
best  schools  and  colleges  to  those  who  can  see.  I  found  further 
that  the  College  had  adopted  a  principle  which  I  think  must  be 
the  basis  of  any  successful  institution  of  this  kind,  that  it 
required  there  should  be  as  much  attention  given  to  the  health 
of  the  body  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and,  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  one  was  impossible  without  the  other. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  came  over  here,  in  company  with 
an  American  friend  of  mine,  who  was,  I  think,  as  pleased  as  I 
with  what  we  saw.  We  saw  the  children  in  their  class-rooms, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  that  we 
who  can  see  can  do,  that  might  not  be  taught  to  those  to  whom 
the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  denied.  I  never  saw  any 
children,  or  grown-up  persons,  who  seemed  more  perfectly  happy 
in  the  occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  than  the  boys 
and  girls  who  were  working  their  little  boats  around  the  island 
in  the  lake. 

We  saw  the  gymnaotics,  as  we  have  seen  them  to-day,  and 
one  only  felt  happy  that  there  was  no  power  which  could 
copapel  us  to  attempt  any  of  the  extraordinary  active  things 
which  these  boys  performed.  There  was  in  their  couatenances, 
in  their  actions,  in  every  movement,  every  gesture,  cheerfulness s 
and  there  was  hope. 

More  than  one  hundred  blind  young  men  and  women  are  now 
in  good  and  comfortable  business,  having  passed  through  this 
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College,  and  who,  but  for  sucli  aid  as  has  been  rendered  to 
them  here,  would,  perhaps,  without  exceptioii,  have  been 
living  upon  charity.  That  is  a  fact  which  must  come  home  to 
the  minds  of  every  man  and  woman   here  present,  and  of  every 

person  who  may  happen  to  read  what  I  am  now  speaking  upon 
this  question. 

We  can  open  the  world  of  mind,  we  can  unlock  and  unchain 
the  mental  faculties,  we  can  prove,  as  this  College  has  proved 
by  numberless  examples  with  great  benefit,  that  the  very 
greatest  sources  of  human  interest  and  enjoyment  are  not  closed 
to  those  to  whom  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  denied. 

Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 


April  12th,  1886. 
■    The  five   instructors    now   engaged  under    the    Board    are       Mr.  J.  G. 
blind  persons  who  have  been  pupils  of  the   Norwood  College.  i886* 

They  have  evinced  special  aptitude  and  liking  for  teaching,  and 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  employed  in  it.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  adowed  to  be  present  at  lessons  given  by  the 
best  teachers  in  the  College, and  have  afterwards  been  required.  " 
under  supervision,  to  take  charge  of  classes  and  to  give  lessons. 
The  training,  though  thus  limited,  has  proved  to  be  very  effec- 
tive for  its  purpose.  The  expediencj^,  however,  of  making  a 
special  grant  to  any  institution  which  succeeds  in  qualifying  a 
teacher  for  this  work  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  in  la\ing  down  the 
conditions  of  any  public  aid  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  give, 
either  (1)  to  the  instruction  of  blind  pupils,  or  (2)  to  the  train- 
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ing  of  teachers  for  the  blind,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  all  rigid 
and  inelastic  rules  ;  to  abstain  from  formulating  definite  courses 
of  instruction  and  of  examination  ;  and  for  the  present,  and 
until  experience  shall  have  suggested  a  better  course,  to  en- 
courage liberally  any  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing, and  to  judge  of  their  efficacy  mainly  by  their  results. 

(Signed)  J.  G.  Fitch. 


April,   1886. 
H.  E.  At   the   Eoyal   Normal   College  we   heard   excellent  object 

^d^th  ^*^    lessons,  each  child  handling  and  examining  the  objects,  and 
PRev.  T.  W.     being  then  called  upon    to    say  what  he  had  observed,  what 

Sharpe,  M.A.    inferences  he  drew,  &c.     The  main  design  in  all  the  lessons  we 
1888 

heard,  seemed  to  be  not  only  to  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge 

on  the  particular  subject  under  consideration,  but  also  (1;  to 
develop  and  quicken  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  extent  such  that 
one  might  almost  say  a  new  sense  seemed  in  some  cases  to  be 
created,  and  (2)  to  give  self-confidence  which  would  lead  to  self- 
help  to  make  the  great  deprivation  and  difference  from  others 
sensible  in  the  smallest  possible  degree.  One  class  was  occupied 
in  modelling  with  clay ;  cylinders,  cones,  cups  and  saucers,  and 
even  flowers  were  rapidly  and  admirably  produced.  In  another 
room  we  heard  a  lesson  on  botany  given  in  a  very  effective 
mq,nner ;  in  the  workshop,  boys  were  planing,  sawing,  and 
hammering,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  future  occupation,  as 
to  train  the  remaining  senses, 'and  to  encourage  self-reliance. 
We  were  delighted  with  all  we  saw  at  this  excellent  College. 

As   regards    the  special  training  of  teachers,  it  is  not  the 
practice  at  the  Normal  College  to  set  apart  young  scholars  and 
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to  train  them  specially  for  teaching.  As  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  the  scholars  are  invited  from  time  to  time  to  teach,  and 
to  ask  questions,  and  when  a  vacancy  (in  the  London  School 
Board  classes  or  elsewhere)  occurs,  the  Principal  and  the  Super- 
intendent select  the  most  apt  and  promising  among  them  to  fill 
it.  We  are  of  opinion,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  also  to  the  teaching  at  the  centres  and  its  results, 
that  this  plan  works  well  for  the  present.  Should  greater  atten- 
tion in  other  large  towns  be  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  Blind 
than  is  now  the  case,  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable 
demand  upon  the  supplying  resources  of  this  College,  and  a 
more  definite  plan  for  training  teachers  will  be  necessary. 

(Signed)  H.  E.  Oakeley. 

T.  W.  Shaepe. 


Education  Department, 

Whitehall,  February  25th,  1888. 

At   the  request  of  Dr.  Campbell,  I  have  spent  several  hours   Rev.  J.  Rice 
this   day  in   attending  classes  at  the  Normal  College   for  the         Byrne. 
Blind  on  no  less  than  fourteen  different  subjects,  or  branches  of 
subjects,  with  the  view  of  observing  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  use,  and  estimating  the  resxilts,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  in  the  time,  from  the  scholars'  answers. 

A  class  in  French,  which  was  being  held,  in  the  ordinary 
teacher's  absence,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  junior,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  blind 
pupils  had  caught  and  were  faithfully  reproducing  the  excellent 
pronunciation  of  the  language  which  had  been  taught  them. 
Two  classes  in  Kinder-Grarten — the  one  for  quite  young  children, 
the  other  for  young  women,  all  of  whom  were  in  training  for 
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the  teaching  profession — were  conducted  by  a  lady  who,  in 
knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  skill  and  thoroughness  in  im- 
parting  her  knowledge,  surpasses  any  teacher  of  Kinder-Garten 
it  has  pver  been  my  fortune  to  meet  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and'  more  of  acquaintance  with  elementary  schools.  The  little 
ones  handled  the  wires,  which  seived.to  represent  geometrical 
figures,  or  went  on  with  their  paper- folding  with  a  confidence 
and  rapidity  which  were  truly  astonishing.  The  Normal  Class 
gave  me  a  short  history  of  the  system,  with  an  explanation  in 
detail  of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  several  "  Gifts."  Another 
Normal  Class,  of  boys  and  young  men,  was  especially  interest- 
ing. The  subject  was  Science  or  General  Information,  and 
the  particular  lesson  was  on  Glaciers,  their  Formation,  and 
their  Consequences  in  the  form  of  Glacial  Deposits.  It  was 
evident  that  the  students  were  all  brimful  of  information  on 
this  special  point,  and  were  ready  to  reproduce  what  they 
had  learnt  coherently  and  with  intelligence  in  answer  to 
questions,  and  it  was  remarkable  how,  when  the  subject  was 
changed  to  some  branch  of  Physics,  and  again  to  Animal 
Physiol ogy,  they  seemed  equally  at  home  and  able  to  pour 
out  an  abundance  of  knowledge — not  by  rote,  nothing  is  by 
rote  here — but  in  perfect  grammatical  form ;  yet  all  to  the 
purpose,  and  with  that  delight  in  the  subject  which  is  always 
so  grateful  to  the  teacher.  A  lesson  in  Mediaeval  History, 
and  two  lessons  in  Geography,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  I  could  see  how  well  acquainted 
they  were  with  the  products  of  the  different  countries,  brought 
me  to   a  lesson  which,   as  on  the  first  of  the  three  elementary 
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subjects — on  Reading— had  for  me  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
a  class  of  young  women  who  were  under  training  with  a  view 
of  becoming  teachers.  These  students  are  taken  through  a 
systematic  course  of  lessons  on  the  entire  series  of  INelson 
"Readers.  They  are  good  readers,  therefore  the  object  was  not 
to  teach  the  art  of  reading,  but  to  show  them  how  the  simplest 
elementary  reading  lesson  should  be  handled  when  instructing 
young  children.  When  we  entered  the  room  the  class  were 
having  a  lesson  from  Nelson's  Third  Royal  Reader,  on  "  Raleigh 
and  his  Two  Plants,"  etc.,  the  potato  and  the  tobacco  plant,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  reading-lesson  and  the  object-lesson 
were  combiaed,  and  the  words  of  the  book  were  illustrated  to 
the  touch  by  actual  potatoes  and  samples  of  tobacco  of  various 
kinds,  elicited  my  warmest  admiration.  I  pass  on  to  a  short 
lesson  on  Shakespeare  ;  to  a  "  Breathing  lesson,"  or  exercises 
for  the  voice,  intended  as  supplementary  to  the  regular  in- 
struction in  singing,  but  conducive  also  to  the  improvement 
of  the  articulation  generally  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
lungs;  to  "  the  preparatory  technical  shop,"  where  little  boys 
are  taught  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools  ;  to  the  swimming-bath, 
where  every  student  is  required  to  take  a  dip  every  morning, 
and  some  of  them  were  undergoing  their  instruction  in 
swimming ;  to  the  Armitage  Gymnasium  and  the  Fawcett 
Gymnasium  and  Skating  Eink,  where  boys  and  girls 
respectively  are  taught  to  combine .  recreation  with  physical 
self-mprovement,  and  I  have  mentioned  sufficient  to  show  that 
I  have  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  on  the  Normal 
College  as  a  place  of  Education  without  an  examination  of  the 
students  individually. 
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I  remark  : — 

1. — The   strictly   scientific    character    of   the   methods   of 

instruction  in  use.      Nothing   is   done   haphazard  or 

"  by  rule  of  thumb,"  but  in  accordance  with  principles 

which  have  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  approved. 

2. — The  intelligence  with  which  the  methods  are  applied. 

Mechanical  modes  of  instruction,  which  are  supposed 

(though  without  reason)  to  be  unavoidable  in  schools 

under  regular  G-overnment  inspect'on  in  order  to  meet 

the   requirements    of   Government   examinations,    are 

here  unknown. 

3. — Learning  is  made  t  o  be  so  pleasant ;  which  is  to  found 

it    on   the    exact    opposite    of   that   "  greatest  misery 

principle"  on  which  all  education,  secular  as  well  as 

religious,    is  understo'id  to  have  been  founded  until 

very  recent  days. 

The  College  has  increased  very  considerably  since  last  it  fell 

to  my  lot  to  report  upon  it  several  years  ago.      The  teaching 

staff  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  number  of  students,  of  both 

sexes,    and   is    in   a   high     state    of     efficiency.       There  is    a 

Normal    Cla>s    of     students     who     are     under    training    for 

the     profession      of      elementary      school     teachers,     and    a 

Practising  School  on  the  premises,  in  which  they  "  may  learn 

the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession."      (Art.   116.     New 

Code  of  Education.)     In  other  words,  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 

conditions  are  fulfilled,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  any  institu- 

tion   of   this    dpscription   would   at   once   be   recognised   as   a 

Training  College  in  the  official  sense. 

—-^-^—  j_  EiCE  Byene, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


1888. 
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Wednesday,  July  27th,  1888. 
The  Programme  for  the  Examination  of  the  Musical  Students     Mr.  August 
of  the  Eoyal  N  >rmal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  consisted  of  the  following  items  : — 

1. — Recitals  by  pupils  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Banister's  Pianoforte  Class. 
2.  —  Exercises  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 
3. — Recital  by  pupils  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkios'  Organ  Class. 
4. — Recital  by  pupils  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings'   Singing   Class. 
5. — Recital  by  pupils  of  Mr.   Anton  Hartvigson's  Pianoforte 

Class. 
6. — Recital   by  pupils    of    Mr.    Frits  Hartvigson's  Pianoforte 
Class. 

ME.  banister's  PIANOPORTE  CLASS. 

Pifteen  pupils,  all  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  within 
the  tender  years  of  childhood,  were  included  in  this  class,  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  music  by  eleven  composers. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  judicious  choice 
of  music  for  these  young  students,  and  to  the  meritorious  degree 
of  correctness  and  general  musical  neatness  with  which  they, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  were  played.  Steady  progress  can, 
under  such  careful  teaching,  not  fail  to  reward  the  efforts  of 
the  master  and  his  young  pupils. 

MR.    banister's    class    FOR    HARMONY   AND    COUNTERPOINT. 

The  students  had  to  supply  a  Four-part  Harmony  to  a 
Figured  Bass.  Four  of  the  exercises,  transferred  from  the 
Braille  system,  in  which  they  had  been  worked  out,  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  musical  notation,  were  placed  before  me  for  inspec- 
tion. They  were  all  grammatically  correct,  and  those  of  Miss 
Constance  Davis  and  Miss  Lily  Bell  were  even  prominently 
efficient  in  regard  to  the  melodic  flow  of  the  three  parts  built  up 
by  them  upon  the  figured  bass. 
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COTTNTERPOINT. 

A  "  Canto  Firmo  ''  for  exercises  in  two-part  Counterpoint,  "Srd 

species,"  and  one  for  "  4^A  species,"  were  given  to  the  students,  wlio, 

however,  from  some  cause  or  other  did  not  produce  worked-out 

.exercises  on  paper ;    but  some  of  them  gave  evidence,  hy  their 

endeavours  to  invent  at  the  piano  the  counter-part  in  accordance 

with  the  prescribed  rules  for  the  "  3rd  species,"  that  they  were 

.not  without  knowledge  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  musical 

science. 

DR.  E.  J.  Hopkins'  oegan  class. 

Nineteen  pupils  (fourteen  male,  and  five  female),  with  as 
many  compositions  by  nine  eminent  composers  for  the  organ, 
from  J.  S.  Bach  to  Saint-Saens,  were  inserted  in  the  programme  ; 
it  seems  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  best-gifted  musical 
students  of  the  Normal  College  belong  to  this  class.  The 
plajing  of  every  one  was  distinguished  to  an  almost  surprising 
degree  by  general  neatness  in  execution  and  accuracy  of 
pedalling,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Augustine  Lander, 
Charles  Broan,  Harry  Turner,  and  John  Whiteside,  whose 
mastery  over  the  complicated  instrument  appeared  to  be  in 
every  high  point  of  high  .merit. 

RECITAL    BY   THE    PUPILS   OF    MR.    W.    H.    CUMMINGS'    CLASS    FOR 

SINGING. 

No  less  than  twenty-six  pupils  (seventeen  female  and  nine 
male)  were  inserted  in  the  examination  programme,  with  scenas, 
arias,  and  songs  in  various  languages,  and  selections  from 
Concone's  Vocal  Exercises. 

Careful  vocal  training — namely,  evenness  of  tone  in  the 
different  registers,  judicious  breathing  and  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  words — were  evidenced  by  the  majority  of  the  students. 
What  such  a  pm'e  school  is  able  to  accomplish  can  be  judged 
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from  tlie  refined  and  thorouglily  matured  style  of  Vocalisation: 
in  which  Miss  Amelia  Campbell  and  Miss  Hannah  Carson 
delivered  the  pretty  little  manuscript  songs  by  their  fellow- 
students,  the  Misses  Joyce  and  Campbell. 

BEOITAL   BY   PITPILS    Oi"    MR.    ANTON   HARTYIGSON'S    PIANOFORTE 

CLASS. 

Seventeen  pupils  (eleven  female  and  six  male)  were  enu- 
merated in  the  programme,  with  eighteen  judiciously  selected 
studies  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte. 

Several  of  the  students  evinced  a  high  average  of  an  all- 
round  developed  technic,  and  even  the  youngest  of  them  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  standard  of  teaching. 

RECITAL   BY   PUPILS    OE   MR.    FRITS    HARTVIQSON's    PIANOFORTE 

CLASS. 

Seven  female  and  seven  male  students  were  enumerated  in  th& 
programme,  with  twenty-four  compositions  for  the  pianoforte. 

Musicians  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  special 
features  of  the  teaching  at  Kullak's  Pianoforte  School  in 
Berlin  will  easily  trace  the  influence  of  that  school  in  the 
playing  of  the  pupils  of  this  class,  namely,  a  touch  which 
enables  the  executant  to  produce  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone 
in  the  various  grades  of  "piano"  and  "forte,"  a  marveUousiy 
even  "legato,"  with  a  resonant  tone  in  the  softest  bravura 
passages,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  most  passionate  "for- 
tissimo "  ;  and  above  all,  great  rhythmical  correctness  and  an 
accentuation  which  gives,  so  to  say,  speech  to  every  melody 
and  melodic  phrase. 

The  results  of  such  excellent  teaching  were  on  this  occasion 
demonstrated  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  pupils  of  this  class. 
but  most  tellingly  so  by  Mr.  Alfred.  Hollins'  truly  remarkable 
rendering  of  Brahms'  twenty-five  variations  on  a  melody  by 
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Handel,  wMch  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  "a  masterly 
display  of  pianistic-virtuosity,  animated  and  guided  by  high-art 
maturity. 

My  feelings  prompted  me, to  express  my  most  unqualified 
admiration  of  Mr.  Hollins'  high  aitistic  achievements  to  the 
rest  of  the  students,  and  to  point  out  that  their  endeavours  to 
follow  his  example  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  results 
which  would  reward  them,  as  well  as  the  Founder  and  Director 
and  the  eminent  Professors  of  the  College,  to  whose  abilities 
and  zeal  the  happy  results  enumerated  in  this  Eeport  are  so 
largely  due. 

Attgxjst  Manns, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


March,  1888. 

188    .P.  J  fggj  Q^^^        special  mission  here  to-day  is  to  bear  testimony, 

Hughes. 
1888.         ^^  ^  practical  teacher,  to  the  educational  value  of  the  work  which 

is  being  done  at  the  Normal  College.     It  is,  of  course,  a  great 

economic  gain  that   blind   men   and   women,  instead  of  being 

burdens  to  themselves  and  to  their  relations,  are  helped  to  become 

self-supporting. 

Every  British  subject  who  is  capable  of  supporting  himself 

adds  to  the  safety  and  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  the 

economic  aspect  of  the  College  appeals  strongly  to  the  economist, 

the  social  reformer,   and  the  politician.      But  I  am  chiefly  a 

teacher,  and   as   such  am  more  capable  of  testing  the  purely 

educational  aspect  of  the  College,  although  I  am  duly  aware  of 

the  fact  that  the  technical  part  of  the  work  done  is  intimately 

connected  with  the  purely  educational  part,  and  I  believe  that 

Dr.  Campbell's  pianoforte  tuners  are  good,  chiefly  because  he 

first  tries  to  make  them  intelligent,  and  secondly,  teaches  them 

how  to  tune  pianos. 
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It  is  part  of  my  duty,  as  the  head   of  a  training  college,  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  land,  and  see  many  schools,  and  come 
across  many  teachers.     I  am  always  on  the  alert  to  find  schools 
where  the  best  methods  are  followed,  and   teachers  who   are  in 
advance  of  the  majoritv.  I  found  such  a  school  and  such  a  teacher 
when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Dr.  Campbell,  at  Upper  Norwood. 
I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  Report  of  the  College, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  read  the  Report  and  not  realise  how 
excellent  is  the  educational  work  which  is  being  done,     1  will 
venture    to    say  that   it   may   be    possible   even    to   visit   the 
College,    if  one   has   not  paid    special  attention   to    education, 
and  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  teaching  there 
to  that   of   many  of    our  schools.      This   is  why  I  venture  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  educational  principles 
(adopted  in  theory  by  the  majority  of  educationalists,  but  by  no 
means  universally  practised  in  our  schools)  are  being  carried  on 
in  this  College  for  the  blind.     First,  that  health  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  intellectual  and   moral  development,  and,  further, 
-that  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  exercise  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  health.     You 
will  find  in  the  Report  most  interesting  details  about  the  physical 
education  of  the  College.     Would  that  the  pupils  of  every  school 
in  England  had  equal  advantages  under  this  head  with  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  at  Upper  Norwood  !     Would  that  our  pupils  could 
regard   their  schools   not  only  as  a  place  for  arithmetic,  Latin, 
science,  etc.,  however  delightful  these  may  be,  but  also  places  for 
swimming,  rowing,  cycling,   roller  skating,  gymnastics,  and  any 
number  of  games  !     Second,  that  all  teachers  should  be  trained. 
This   principle,    accepted   at   Upper   Norwood,  is  by  no   means 
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universally  accepted  in  our  English  schools,  but  I  hope  the  time 
will  come,  and  come  soon,  when  parents  will  refuse  to  trust  their 
children  to  teachers  who  have  so  little  realised  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  work  that  they  have  dared  to  begin  it 
without  any  special  preparation.  Meanwhile,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory that  Dr.  Campbell  endeavours  to  get  the  best  trained 
teachers.  The  third  principle  to  which  I  shall  draw  your  attention 
is  this  :  that  teaching,  to  be  as  effective  as  possible,  should  be 
scientific — that  is,  based  on  principles.  The  teaching  should  be 
,  made  to  fit  the  gradually  developing  child's  mind,  and  that  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  done  by  the  laws  which  govern  that  develop- 
ment  being  understood  and  applied  to  the  processes  of  teaching. 
This  is  being  done  at  the  College  for  the  Blind  to  an  extent 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  yet  unusual. 

There  is  another  striking  characteristic  of  the  College  to  which 
I  must  refer,  viz ,  the  earuest,  enthusiastic  spirit  which  pervades 
it.  That  earnest  enthusiasm,  even  without  scientific  knowledge, 
would  do  great  good,  and  combined  with  knowledge,  the  effect 
is  excellent.  I  have  never  been  to  the  College  without  coming 
away  stronger  to  fight  against  mental  and  moral  blindness. 
Every  one  of  us  has  ideals  towards  which  we  are  ever  struggling, 
and  in  the  better  moments  of  our  life  these  ideals  shine  out 
bright  and  clear,  but  often  they  get  blurred  and  faint,  because  of^ 
the  distractions  of  our  lives  and  the  pressure  of  the  present.  My 
ideal  of  a  perfect  school  and  a  perfect  teacher  is  always  clearer 
and  brighter  when  I  have  been  to  the  Upper  Norwood  College, 
and  I  can  pay  no  higher  compliment  to  any  educational  estab- 

lishment. 

' Miss  E,  P.  Hughes, 

Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College. 
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June,  1888. 

As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  ib  has      xhe  Right 

been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  blind  education  in  Europe,      Hon.  A.  J. 

'■ ■ ■ i— ^.     Mundella, 

and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best  blind  schools,  but  I  M.P. 

believe  that  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best  example 
of  blind  instruction,  and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  hlind 
school  which    possesses   the    same    advantages   as    the    Normal 
College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  oat 
and  developed.     It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  it  is  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that — 
it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  education  and  all  success  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Blind,  because,  without  confidence,  courage,  and 
determination  to  go  about  freely  in  the  world,  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  for  a  blind  person,  and  that  confidence  and  courage 
are  given  by  the  playground  and  gymnasium   such  as  we  see 
here.      It  has  been  said  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in 
the  playgrounds  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  success  of  the 
education  of  the  Blind  must  also  be  won  in  gymnasia  and  play- 
grounds of  such  an  Institution   as  this,  thanks  to  the  Fawcett 

Memorial. 

The  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 


June,  1888.     • 

Amongst  the  uneducated  blind  there  is  a  great  deal  of  apathy      The  Right 

which  often  amounts  to  despair,    but  amongst  the  intelligently       °°'     . 

iriiiyicitrj 

educated  blind  you  see  none  of  the  apathy  and  despair.     Although        K.C.B. 
they  are  shut  out  from  one  faculty ,  they  have  this  intro-reception  l^^^- 

by  education  which  has  become  almost  a  faculty  in  itself.  There 
are  only  160  blind  children  here  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  blind 
persons  in  this  country,  but  that  is  not  the  extent  of  its  useful- 
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ness.  It  is  a  beacon  on  a  hill  ahowing  the  way  the  bliad  should 
be  educated,  and  enabling  them  at  other  places  to  undertake 
education  in  a  like  way. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Playfair. 


April  14th,  1890. 
^r/b^  P^^^     P^-    Campbell,— The    visit    I   have  just   paid  to  the 

1890.         Normal  College  for   the  Blind  strongly  confirms  the  impression 
which    I    formed    four    years   ago     respecting  the   wise,    well- 
considered,    and   thoroughly  practical    training  received  by  the 
inmates  of  that  Institution.       The  various  devices  for  promoting 
physical  training  and  manual  dexterity  appeared    to  me  to  be 
ingeniously  varied  and  well-adapted  to  their  purpose  ;  and  I  was 
even  more  struck  than  at  any  former  visit  with  the  freedom   of 
movement  and    with  the  spirit  of   self-dependence,     which   the 
discipline    of  the   Institution  develops    and  strengthens.        My 
attention    was   this  year   specially   directed    to  the     normal   or 
training  department,  designed  for  those  of  the  young  people  who 
have  evinced  an  apitude  for  teaching,  and  who   iatend  to  devote 
themselves  to  that  special  work.      This  department  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  expanded  in  its  methods  and  usefulness  of   late. 
A  very  able  teacher  gave  in  my  presence  some  admirable  counsels 
to  a  class  of  students  respecting   the  best  methods  of  instructing 
children  in  arithmetic,  and  the  right  way  to  handle  and    illustrate 
reading  and  object  lessons.        The  responses  of  the  students,  and 
the  clear  and  intelligent  manner   in  which  they  reproduced  the 
results  of  former  lessons  on  the  principles  of  teaching,    proved 
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thab  they  were  foUowiDg  the  course  of  lessons  with  much 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  were  likely  to  become  efficient 
teachers.  The  scholars  who  were  studying  Euclid  by  the  help 
of  raised  diagrams  showed  a  very  full  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  theorems  of  the  first  book,  and  of  some  practical 
deductions  from  them.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  an. 
opportunity — though  a  brief  one — of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  your  skilful  and  be.neficient  work. 


Yours  very  truly,-        (Signed)  J.  G.  FiTCH,  L.L.D. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Training  Collegea. 


March,  1891. 

At  Dr.  Campbell's  request,  I  visited  the  College  on  Friday,  the    Rev.  J,  Rice 
6th   of    March,   in   company   with    Inspector's   Assistants   Mr.  ,gq,  ' 

Shilton  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  to  make  such  an  inspection  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  use  in  it,  as  would  be  possible  within 
tbe  limits  of  one  afternoon. 

We  began  at  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  with  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  basis  of  the  education  here  given  to  the  blind,  by 
looking  in  first  at  the  workshop,  where  boys  in  one  room,  girls 
in  another,  were  learning  to  saw,  and  hammer,  and  plane,  with 
the  view  of  developing  their  physical  powers,  making  them 
handy  and  serviceable  in  after  life.  They  come  to  the  College 
for  the  most  part  helpless,  indolent,  accustomed  to  be  waited  on, 
to  have  things  done  for  them.  Here  they  are  taught,  possibly 
for  the  first  time,  to  do  things  for  themselves,  to  exercise  their 
own  powers,  to  use  their  own  fingers.  We  were  then  taken  in 
succession  to  the  piano-tuning  house,  where  the  elder  male  student* 
were  at  work,  each  with  his  own  instrument,  and  all  perfectly  at 
home ;    to   the   Armitage    Gymnasium,   where    the   girls    were 
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engaged  in  various  exercises,  all  of  them  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  physical  frame ;  to  the  skating  rink,  where  boys  were  dis- 
porting themselves,  and  the  Fawcett  gymnasium,  where  girls,  in 
the  most  becoming  of  dresses,  were  skipping.  Crossing  the 
grounds,  and  passing  on  the  way  a  large  swinging-boat,  full  of 
young  ladies  of  the  College,  who  were  singing  in  parts  exquisitely, 
we  came  to  the  swimming-bath.  A  few  of  the  male  students  were 
swimming,  probably  for  our  edification,  for  as  a  rule  the  males 
all  have  their  dip — I  understand  it  is  compulsory — in  the 
morning,  the  girls  later  on  in  the  day.  Returning  through  the 
grounds,  by  a  spot  where  several  of  the  girls  were  engaged  in 
swinging,  we  arrived  at  the  ornamental  water.  Six  girls,  with 
the  Principal's  son  as  steersman,  were  rowing  a  boat,  all  in 
proper  fashion,  as  if  they  had  been  under  skilled  training  for 
years.  Now  we  enter  the  Technical  Tuning  Shop,  which  is  still 
in  course  of  construction,  now  return  to  the  Skating  Rink,  where 
seven  female  students  on  tricycles,  linked  together,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  sighted  person  to  guide  them,  exhibit  their  pro- 
ficiency in  cycling,  and  after  another  short  visit  to  the  Armitage 
Gymnasium,  to  see  the  boys  at  their  gymnastics,  we  commence 
our  review  of  the  literary  part  of  the  instruction,  by  looking  in 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  French  class,  under  Miss  Campbell, 
and  the  Shakespeare  class,  under  Miss  Buckingham,  in  each  of 
which  the  power  of  the  teacher  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
strikes  us  in  their  several  ways  as  very  remarkable.  Then  we 
pass  to  an  elementary  class  in  Arithmetic,  to  Miss  Bell's  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  finally  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  in  Geography. 
With  this  multiplicity  and  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  in 
the  comparatively  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  our  inspection 
naturally  would  address  itself  rather  to  a  consideration  of  methods 
than  an  examination  of  results.    But  the  results  were  by  no  means 
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neglected.  "  Examination  by  sample"  is  the  course  recommended 
in  the  New  Code  of  Elementary  Education,  and  we  examined  by 
sample,  wherever  we  could.  On  my  colleagues,  as  on  myself,  the 
impression  made  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Shilton  remarks  on  the  "  comprehensive  nature  of  the  training 
given,  physical  as  well  as  mental "  ;  on  "  the  superiority  of  the 
teachers  in  their  vocabulary,  mode  of  address,  and  complete  con- 
trol over  their  pupils.  They  address  the  latter  in,  quite  the 
language  of  educated  adults,  and  the  pupils  themselves  not  only 
seem  equal  to  understanding  them,  but  are  able  to  reply  and 
express  themselves  in  equally  good  English."  Mr.  Whitworth 
considers  the  "  provision  for  physical  training  "  to  be  "  well  nigh 
perfect,"  "the  teaching  in  every  subject"  to  be  "highly  in- 
telligent,"  the  technical  training  "signally  successful.''  "But 
what  strikes  me  most  forcibly  is  the  marvellous  power  of 
organization  possessed  by  the  Principal.  Everything  seems  to 
have  a  purpose  in  it,"  everything  foreign  to  the  purpose  being 
omitted  as  irrelevant.  Clearly,  the  true  end  of  education,  viz., 
the  development  of  the  whole  man,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
is  the  end  kept  in  view  in  this  Institution  for  the  Blind,  with 
special  regard  (in  this  particular  instance)  to  the  condition  of 
the  students  as  blind  persons,  and  to  their  occupations  in 
after  life.  The  methods  of  instruction  in  use  are  of  the  best  in 
every  subject,  and  the  results  are  commensurate.  The  car- 
pentering, the  piano-tuning,  the  gymnastics,  the  swimming,  the 
rowing,  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  consummate  ability.  The 
rinkers  rinked  with  a  success  only  varied  by  such  an  occasional 
tumble  as  falls  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  cyclists 
cycled  as  if  a  spirit  were  in  the  wheels.     Snatches  of  song  we 
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caught  in  crossing  the  grounds  came  to  us  from  voices  trained 
into  perfect  accord  with  the  rules  of  harmony.  In  the  French 
class,  the  foreign  language  was  spoken  fluently,  and  -with  correct 
pronunciation.  In  the  Shakespeare  class,  we  found  girls  of 
seventeen  or  thereabouts  studying  Hamlet  with  the  scholarly 
thoroughness  with  which  Sixth  Form  boys  at  a  great  public 
school  would  study  a  Greek  play.  Of  the  Mental  Arithmetic,  we 
at  first  had  our  doubts ;  the  questions,  as  the  teacher  proposed 
them,  contained  so  many  figures,  repeated  with  such  amazing 
volubility,  and  involving,  as  for  example,  the  square  of  28,  such 
difficult  calculations,  that  wheu  the  answers  came  in  a  flash,  we, 
begun  to  suspect  a  rehearsal,  for  our  occupation  as  school 
inspectors  naturally  renders  us  sceptical,  but  when  Dr.  Campbell 
informed  us  that  they  had  all  the  squares  up  to  50  by  heart,  so 
that  it  ■was  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  we  were  reassured.  To 
rae,  Mrs.  Campbell's  class  in  Geography,  with  articles  •  of 
commerce,  such  as  wool,  oilcloths,  linoleum,  chalk,  and  lime,  to 
serve  as  illustrations,  was  a  real  delight,  especially  when  one  of 
our  number,  putting  a  series  of  questions  on  his  own  account, 
received  answers  just  as  full,  accurate,  and  intelligent  as  the 
teacher  herself. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expresing  a  regret,  that  an  institu- 
tion, such  as  this  (with  others  similar  to  it)  should  receive  no 
official  recognition,  such  as  would  be  implied  in  an  examination 
under  the  authority  of  the  Education  Department,  and  a  grant  of 
public  money  towards  its  maintenance.  To  impose  on  it  such  a 
rigid  course  of  instruction  and  system  of  examination  as  are 
found  to  be  most  suitable  to  ordinary  schools  for  sighted 
children,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  I  would  suggest  that, 
if  the  curriculum  were  left  comparatively  free,  a  fixed  grant 
of  so  much  per  head  for  each  scholar  who  had  been  under  in- 
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struction  for  a   reasonable  time   during    the   year,    with   lesser 

grants  for — 

1.  Physical  attainments, 

2.  Literary  attainments, 

3.  Music, 

4.  Technical  proficiency, 

5.  Discipline  in  its  widest  sense, 

would  be,  varying  in  amount  according  as  they  were  "  Excellent," 
"Grood,"  or  "Fair,"  consonant  with  the  spirit,  and  even  with 
the  terminology,  of  the  Oode  of  Elementary  Education,  and 
would  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  by  rewarding 
each  school  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Duke  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Rice  Byrne, 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


March,  1891. 
I  am  able  to  state  that  the   great  efficiency  in   the  various     Ms-,  August 


branches  of  musical  teaching,  enumerated  by  me  in  a  previous 
report,  has  not  only  been  upheld,  but  has,  as  it  should,  grown 
steadily. 

The  College  has  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors in  each  department,  and  has  also  trained  an  able  corps  of 
resident  teachers.  The  instruction  given  to  each  pupil  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual,  and  is  carefully 
supervised  and  watched  by  the  Principal,  who  makes  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  work  of  the  College,  from  the 
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most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced.  In  my  recent  examina- 
tion, I  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hyde  (teachers  educated  in 
the  College")  in  training  classes  of  small  boys  and  girls.  Other 
excellent  features  deserving  special  mention  were  the  ensemble 
singing  of  the  choirs,  and  also  their  ready  skill  in  writing  music 
from  dictation  and  reading  at  sight.  Before  I  came,  the  Girls' 
Choir  had  written  out,  in  the  Braille  musical  notation,  "Cliveden 
Woods,"  one  of  Corder's  river  songs,  but  they  bad  not  rehearsed 
it.  The  work  contains  many  difficult  chromatic  intervals,  and 
the  reading  was  certainly  of  surprising  efficiency. 

While  I  was  hearing  some  of  the  other  pupils,  one  of  the 
music-readers  dictated  a  trio  of  Abt's  to  the  girls,  and  this  trio 
was  sung  with  a  careful  observance  of  the  marks  of  expression. 
Dr.  Campbell  then  dictated  a  few  phrases  of  a  rythmically 
intricate  trio  by  Hatton  ;  this  was  sung  with  equal  facility.  The 
solo  singing  of  various  pupils  gave  evidence  of  excellent  teaching 
and  diligent  study,  special  points  for  commendation  being  dis- 
tinct enunciation  and  artistic  phrasing.  The  pianoforte  and 
organ  playing  was  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  College  was  located  in  Norwood  in  order  that  its  pupils 
might  be  able  to  profit  by  the  great  musical  advantages  presented 
in  the  varied  programmes  of  high-class  music  performed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  the  rehearsals  and  concerts,  the  students 
have  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  standard  works 
of  all  the  great  masters,  and  of  hearing  performances  by  dis- 
tinguished artists  from  all  parts  of  the  worW.  The  results  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  founders.  From  year  to  year  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  excellent  training  and 
educational  work  of  the  College,  and  having  conducted  numerous 
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concerts  given  by  the  students,  can  speak  of  the  performances  of 

the  vocalists,  pianists,  organists,  and  choir,  as  comparing  favour- 

ably  with  the  work  accomplished  by  the  students  of  our  best 

musical  schools. 

'  August  Manns, 

Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


Organ. 

6,  Argyle  Square,  W.C. 

March  28th,  1891. 
Dear  Dr.   Campbell, — The  impression  made  upon  me  by  my      Dr.  P.  H. 
examination  of  the  musical  work  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  ,gai 

has  quite  changed  my  opinion  regarding  the  possible  extent  of 
the  usefulness  of  those  trained  under  your  well  thought-out 
methods  as  musical  artists.  Not  only  was  the  technical  skill 
displayed  remarkably  true,  but  every  performance  was  marked 
by  reliability,  certainty,  and  the  exercise  of  artistic  couraee. 
The  expectation  I  entered  the  College  with,  based  upon  former 
experience  with  regard  to  vocal  and  instrumental  performances 
of  those  not  enjoying  the  blessing  and  assured  power  of  sight, 
was  completely  swept  away  by  the  finish  and  attack  of  the  music 
produced  by  your  students.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  well  knowing  the  eminence  of  your 
music  masters  ;  but  the  character  of  the  music  produced  was  an 
unexpected  revelation  of  artistic  strength  to  me.  This  power  I 
could  not  but  recognize  as  a  strength  created  by  a  system  of 
education  which  firmly  and  patiently  remov^es  that  sense  of 
doubt  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  physical  and  mental 
activity  of  the  blind.     The  spontaneous  nature  of  the  attack  of 
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every  note,  the  well  considered  phrasing,  with  the  brightness  and 
vigour  imparted  to  every  musical  sentence,  I  could  but  feel  arose 
from  a  vitality  and  happiness,  resulting  from  successful  method, 
which  is  at  once  moral  and  artistic  in  its  influence.     First  let  me 
state  a  few  impressions  of  the  solo  organ-playing.     Miss  Page 
managed  the  organ  with   remarkable  certainty,  though  her  touch 
betrayed  slight  nervousness.     The  pedal  playing  of  Miss  Shaw 
was   very  good,   though   her  playing  suffered   somewhat   from 
nervousness.     The  organ- playing  of   the  two  sisters,  the  Misses 
Davis,   displayed   a   special   sensitiveness    in   the   characteristic 
touch   best   displaying  some    stops   and   combinations — a  very 
distinct  evidence  of  cultivated  talent.     I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  playing  of  Miss  Lucas.     Some  passages,  notably  in  the  digni- 
fied introduction  to  Guilmant's  First  Sonata,  I  have  never  before 
heard  with  more  character  and  judicious  effect ;  indeed,  the  render- 
ing of  one  sentence  still  retains  its  force  in  my  memory.     The 
excellent   feeling,  talent,  and    attainments  of   this   young   lady 
point  to  remarkable  future  skill  as  an  organist.     The  answers  to 
the  few  questions  I  asked  regarding  organ  stops,  etc.,  displayed 
much   intelligent   thought.      Of  the  young  men,   the  excellent 
legato  touch  of  Warrilow,  the  sense  of  character  in  solo  use  of 
stops,  and  good  phrasing  of  Newman,  the  very  promising  playing 
of  Mayes,  and  the  song  composed  and  sung  with  an  accompani- 
ment containing  much  artistic  thought  and  contrivance  by  Harde- 
beck,  greatly  pleased  me.     Evidences  of  useful  talent  and  careful 
training  were  also  displayed  by  other  young  men.     The  masterly 
extempore  playing  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins  on  a  phrase  I  suggested, 
showed  great  resources  of  thought  and  technical  power.     There 
could  be  little  to  criticise  in  the  organ-playing  I  heard,  as  there 
was  much  to  admire.    The  manual  and  pedal  playing  was  in  every 
case  very  accurate.     A  little   more  life   and  downrightness  of 
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touch,  together  with  a  still  greater  variety  in  using  the  stop  com- 
binations, seem  to  be  all  that  was  wanted  to  bring  the  playing  I 
heard  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  recital  performance.  The 
choice  of  stops  and  the  general  character  of  the  various  perform- 
ances surprised  and  gratified  me.  The  great  playing  and  singing 
question,  the  rendering  of  church  music,  was  approached  with  a 
success  which  deeply  interested  me,  and  to  my  mind  solved  the 
problem  as  to  the  efifective  usefulness  of  blind  musicians  in  our 
churches.  The  choir  chanted  the  Psalms  for  the  twenty-third 
evening  of  the  month  most  perfectly,  and  with  a  very  accurate 
and  judicious  organ  accompaniment  in  each  case.  The  words 
were  enunciated  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  syllables  were  characterised 
by  a  simultaneous  utterance  and  sensitiveness  of  promptitude 
I  have  never  heard  before  from  any  choir.  The  performance  of  a 
chant  taken  by  dictation  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  perfect 
development  of  method.  The  reading  of  Psalms,  again,  was 
wonderfully  prompt  and  intelligent.  When  I  add  to  these  state- 
ments facts  such  as  these,  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of 
church  music  in  the  required  notation,  the  similar  possession  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  high  class  organ  music  by  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Hopkins,  Smart,  and  Widor,  it  seems  clear  that 
blind  church  musicians  are  not  only  duly  gifted  but  fully 
equipped  to  undertake  the  organ-playing  and  choral  duties  of 
our  church  services  with  perfect  intelligence,  apprehension, 
feeling,  and  skill.  This  fact  I  regard  as  most  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and  I  shall  in 
future  endeavour  very  distinctly,  as  far  as  my  influence  goes,  to 
show  that  the  educational  work  done  in  your  College  has  at  once 
opened    up  an   exalted   source   of  employment  to   those  blind 
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persons  who  may  be  duly  gifted,  and  has  largely  added  to  our 
national  strength  in  this  important  department  of  artistic  life. 
I  even  noted  a  case  of  remarkably  clever  transposition  of  a  tune 
at  the  organ  keyboard,  a  faculty  possessed  only  by  well-trained 
sHid  thoroughly  efficient  organists.  I  cannot  but  recognise,  too, 
your  successful  efforts  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  some  of  your 
students  as  pianoforte  tuners,  an  employment  in  which  trained 
sensitiveness  of  ear,  wrist  and  fingers  bring  inevitable  success. 
Of  the  many  signs  of  good,  earnest,  well-thought  out  systematic 
cultivation  T  need  not  now  speak. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  noble 
lessons  of  self-reliance  and  usefulness  you  are  teaching  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit,  and  that  the  State  as  well  as  benevolent 
individuals  will  so  recognise  the  importance  of  your  work  as  a 
national  power  for  good,  whereby  usefulness  and  consequently 
increased  happiness  are  being  brought  to  a  large  number  of 
afflicted  persons,  that  fixed  and  substantial  pecuniary  aid  will  be 
brought  to  you  to  the  enlargement  of  your  sphere  of  benevolent 

usefulness. 

F.  H.  TuRPiN,  Mus.  Doc. 


12,  Greenwood  Koad,  Dalston,  N.E. 
March  21st,  1891. 

Mr.  B.  Front.       My   dear  Dr.   Campbell, — In  compliance  with  your  wish,  I 
1891.         herewith  report  the  result  of  my  examination  this  morning  of 
the  students  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

I  examined  in  all  six  classes — three  male  and  three  female — 
the  examination  being  vivd  voce  for  harmony,  and  written  for 
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counterpoint.  In  both  subjects  the  average  of  merit  shown  was 
very  high.  I  would  particularly  specify  the  girls'  first  class,  in 
which  I  was  especially  struck  by  the  thoughtfulness  and  intel- 
ligence shown  in  the  answers  to  some  not  very  easy  questions 
that  I  asked.  All  the  classes,  however,  without  exception,  were 
satisfactory.  The  counterpoint  exercises,  also,  were  on  the  whole 
admirably  done. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations,  but  have  never 
conducted  one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  yours  to- 
day. The  results  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
than  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  I  was  also  much 
struck  with  the  talent  shown  in  the  compositions  of  two  of  the 
male  students. 


With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  College, 

Ebenezer  Prout. 


March,  1891. 

Dear  Dr.  Campbell, — Your  invitation  to  examine  and  criticise  Herr 

the  systems  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  physical     q,     .   , 

training  of  the  blind  at  your  College,  I  accepted  with  pleasure    Instructor  to 

and  never  was  I  more  astonished  than  by  the  examination  on     *r®  Crerman 

Gymnastic 
Thursday,  March  26th,  1891.  Society.  &o. 

I  examined  your  boys  and  girls  exactly  in  the  way  I  would  l^^^- 

sighted  classes.     I  set  them  unknown    exercises  in  extension, 

iron-bar,  and  dumb-bell  movements,  and  a  ((combination  exercise 

upon  the  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  horse.     I 

would  not  have  believed  it  possible,  had  I  not  seen  it,  that  such 

exercises   could   have   been   executed   by  merely   having   them 

described  in  words.     That  the  pupils  were  able  to  do  so  at  my 

E 
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dictation,  without  any  hesitation,  proves  the  thorough  correct- 
ness of  their  theoretical  as  well  as  of  their  practical  teaching, 
and  is  certainly  the  main  reason  why  the  gymnastic  training  at 
your  College  is  so  successful.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  young 
men  make  circles  on  the  horizontal  bar ;  slow  pull  ups,  pump 
swings,  shoulder  balances,  rolls  on  the  upper  arms,  and  hand- 
stands and  somersaults  on  the  parallel  bars ;  screw  mounts, 
circles,  rear,  flank  and  front  vaults,  squats  and  straddles  on 
the  horse,  gives  those  who  understand  these  terms  an  idea  of  the 
high  training  of  your  classes,  and  reflects  very  great  credit  upon 
the  Director  and  his  assistants.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
did  the  set  exercises  correctly  and  in  good  style — a  truly  wonder- 
ful result.     The  girls  were  fully  equal  to  the  boys. 

The  Armitage  Gymnasium  I  consider  the  most  completely 
fitted  up  one  I  have  yet  seen.  The  various  machines,  which  I 
saw  and  tested,  are  admirably  calculated  to  gradually  develope 
even  the  most  feeble.  Every  instrument  can,  by  means  of  weights, 
be  so  exactly  adjusted  to  the  natural  strength  of  each  individual, 
that  a  pupil,  who  goes  through  a  course  of  about  three  months 
regular  practice  on  these  instruments,  is  bound  to  become  stronger 
and  be  able  to  proceed  without  risk  to  the  more  advanced  ap- 
paratus, viz.,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  horse,  and 
take  part  in  such  outdoor  exercises  as  cycling,  boating,  running,  &c. 
Your  roller-skating  is  another  admirable  form  of  special  develop- 
ment and  recreation.  The  skating  in  couples  and  threes,  particu- 
larly by  the  girls,  Avas  done  with  such  a  graceful  swing  of  the 
body,  and  without  any  pushing  or  running  against  one  another, 
that  one  quite  forgot  the  pupils  were  blind. 

Another  of  the  many  special  contrivances  for  outdoor  recreation 
that  attracted  me,  was  the  original  skittle-alley  or  "  Rob-Roy," 
where  the  skittles  are  on  strings  like  marionettes. 
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The  beautiful  lawns  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  and  the 
Armitage  Swimming  Bath,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued ;  they 
are  essential  for  proper  physical  training  in  a  large  college  like 
yours. 

If  further  proofs  are  wanted  of  the  effect  of  the  training  your 
pupils  receive  at  the  College,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
difference  between  a  new  comer  and  a  pupil  that  has  been  with 
you  a  year  or  so  ;  the  one  is  dull,  awkward,  in  many  cases  quite 
helpless  ;  the  other  bright,  active  and  full  of  life. 

To  my  mind,  the  satisfactorv  results  obtained  bv  your  pupils 
in  other  branches  are  entirely  due  to  their  special  physical 
training.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nothing  can  be  of  more 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  than  such  a  trainingr, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  your  pupils  receive  a  far 
better  and  more  efficient  physical  training  than  the  boys  and 
girls  of  any  London  school  or  college. 

Nowhere  have  I  as  yet  seen  such  perfect  and  careful  arrange- 
ments  for  true  physical  development  and  recreation  as  at  the 
Eoyal  Normal  College   for  the  Blind. 


ElTDOLPH    ObeRHOLZER, 

Instractor  to  the  German  Gymnastic  Society, 
the  Birkbeck  Institute,  etc. 


March,  1891. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Soutten's   classes,  various  divisions 

from  both  male  and  female  departments  of  the  College,  young 

and  old,  performed  various  graceful  exercises,  including  intricate 

E  2 
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dance  movements,  with  an  ease  and  certainty  frequently  found 
M^anting  when  attempted  by  sighted  persons.  The  success 
attained  by  the  various  pupils  has  surprised  those  who  expected 
much  from  careful  and  systematic  exercises  under  the  supervision^ 
of  an  expert.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  as  the  most 
juvenile  of  the  pupils  are  now  trained  by  Mr.  Soutten,  they  will 
do  better  even  than  those  older  students  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  trained  in  childhood. 

Deportment  classes  have  been  found  indispensable  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music  and  Royal  College  of  Music,  therefore  of 
much  more  consequence  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  where  ease 
of  movement,  graceful  walk  and  gesture,  are  of  necessity  most 
difi&cult  of  acquirement  by  the  students. 

The  importance  of  this  department  of  teaching  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on  ;  its  value  has  been  shown  in  the  improved 
gait  and  bearing  of  many  of  the  most  awkward  pupils,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  whatever  occupation  may  be  considered  suit- 
able for  them,  deportment  must  be  practised  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  move  freely  and  with  confidence  of  equality  amongst 

their  sighted  brethren. 

W.  H.   CUMMINGS. 


Oxford,  June  15th,  1894. 

Sir  John  Dear  Dr.  Campbell, — The  story  of  the  work   done  in  your 

Stamer.        College  has  been  so  often  told,  and  told  in  a  manner  so  interest- 
1894.  *=  .         -n 

ing  and  charming,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  repeat-it.     JDut  as 

I  was  an  examiner  of  the  pupils  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  August 

Manns   fifteen  years  ago,  and  as  I  have  not  been   inside   the 

College  since  then,  until  you  were  so  good  as  to  receive  me  last 

Tuesday,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  impressions   of 

what  I  saw  and  heard,  after  such  a  long  interval  of  absence. 
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My  memory  of  all  that  took  place  in  1879  is  still  fresh,  inrleed  I 
have  frequently  narrated  the  extraordinary  musical  skill  of  some 
of  your  pupils  of  that  date,  especially  of  one  who,  after  an 
^admirable  performance  of  one  of  Bach's  great  organ  fugues, 
announced  his  willingness  to  play  any  one  of  the  four  parts 
alone,  or  any  two  or  three  in  combination  !  I  put  him  to  the 
test,  and  found  him  as  good  as  his  word.  Such  a  feat  of  musical 
analysis  and  unfailing  memory  T  have  never  witnessed  elsewhere. 
On  that  occasion  I  also  felt  what  all  your  visitors  and  examiners 
always  felt,  that  is,  a  keen  sense  of  the  brightness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  your  workers,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  skill  which 
direct?  their  work.  I  venture  now  to  write  and  tell  you  that 
my  recent  pleasant  day  with  you  and  vours  has  more  than  fully 
confirmed  the  good  opinions  I  before  formed.  I  was  more  than 
ever  struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  your  method  of  teaching  the  tuning 
and  repairs  of  pianofortes — with  those  little  models  of  a  grand 
and  cottage  pianos,  and  of  the  various  actions  used  by  leading 
makers,  which  the  pupils  take  to  pieces  and  put  together  again — 
the  dainty  little  glue-pots  provided  for  the  lads  mending  broken 
hammers,  so  constructed  that  "tidiness"  is  unavoidable — the 
care  with  which  they  learn  to  replace  a  broken  string,  especially 
pianos  in  which  the  wires  are  overstrung — the  sixteen  small 
rooms  in  which  as  many  young  fellows  are  daily  training  their 
ears  to  the  delicate  task  of  distinguishing  the  slightest  differ- 
ences in  numbers  of  vibrations.  How  little  the  former  owner 
of  this  property  (Sir  Thomas  Sinclair)  dreamed  that  his  stables 
would  ever  become  the  hive  of  such  busy  industry  ! 

I  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  great  gain  it  must  be  to 
the  little  tiny  folks  in  the  primary  school  to  learn  modelling  in 
clay.     To  me  it  was  most  interesting  to  consider  that  these  chil- 
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dren  first  obtained  through  their  touch  a  mental  impression  of  the 
form  of  a  flower,  figure,  or  a  vase,  and  then  could  reproduce  it 
by  the  same  sense  of  touch.  It  was  equally  pleasing  to  me  to 
hear  and  see  once  more  the  method  of  teaching  geography,  and 
of  reading  and  writing  from  dictation.  When  the  abbreviations 
for  such  long  words  as  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  and  for  the 
common  "  and,"  "  but,"  etc.,  were  explained  to  me,  I  felt  quite 
jealous  that  people  with  two  eyes  were  not  permitted  to  economise 
ink  and  precious  time  on  similar  principles. 

The  lessons  in  arithmetic,  science,  and  the  French  language, 
were  equally  interesting  and  instructive ;  but,  of  course,  my 
greatest  interest  centred  in  the  musical  performance  you  gave  me 
in  your  capital  music-room.  The  choir  performed  the  Te  Deum 
with  a  correctness  and  devotional  feeling  which  was  most  im- 
pressive. It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  it  had  only  been  read 
out  to  the  choir  a  few  days  before,  and  only  twice  rehearsed  ;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  wrote  down  a  new  chant  from  dicta- 
tion, and  sang  it  perfectly  correctly  at  first  sight,  or  rather  I 
should  say  at  first  touch,  showed  the  soundness  of  their  elementary 
work.  And  I  must  also  congratulate  you  on  having  such  profi- 
cient organists  as  Miss  Lucas  and  Mr.  Warrilow — the  former  an 
admirable  accompanist  as  well  as  soloist ;  such  pianists  as  Miss 
Mabel  Davis,  Master  Watling,  and  Mr.  Carr;  such  singers  as  Miss 
Ada  Smith,  and  your  most  promising  young  tenor,  Mr.  Stewart 
Moncur.  Several  of  these  will  come  to  the  front  as  performers ; 
and  Miss  Lucas  as  a  composer  also,  for  her  setting  of  Psalm 
xxxvi.  for  female  voices,  which  the  choir  sang  so*  tastefully,  is  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.     . 

I  need  only  make  a  passing  remark  on  the  wonderful  display 
of  physical  training,  as  exhibited  in  the  gymnasium,  the  boating, 
swimming,  skating,  dancing,  and  other  healthful  bodily  exercises. 
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It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  live  many  days  or  weeks 
amongst  your  scholars  without  learning  all  that  might  be  learnt 
about  them,  but  the  short  day  I  so  lately  passed  with  them  proved 
beyond  all  question  the  soundness  of  your  principle  that  body 
and  mind  should  be  simultaneously  trained  ;  that  the  old  notion 
of  pitying  young  blind  children  as  being  helpless  only  tends  to 
make  them  veritably  helpless  ;  and  with  this  mistaken  kindness 
of  letting  them  do  nothing  which  other  people  do,  and  nothing 
for  themselves,  there  must  naturally  spring  up  that  listlessness  of 
mind  and  weakness  of  body  which  it  often  costs  you  so  much 
labour  and  anxiety  to  dispel.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
blind  can  ever  be  raised  from  this  low  level,  which  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  imposed  upon  them  by  the  false  treatment  they  have 
received  from  others,  unless  they  are  placed  in  proper  hands 
when  quite  young.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  "  proper  "  hands,  but 
skilled  trainers  of  the  blind  are  a  small  class,  and  whether  they 
provide  physical,  intellectual,  or  musical  training,  they  need  to 
be,  and  deserve  to  be,  well  paid.  Surely  all  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  young  blind  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  little  groups  all  over  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  half-trained, 
poorly  remunerated  teachers.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  your 
appeal  to  the  School  Boards  will  bring  large  numbers  of  these 
unfortunate  little  creatures  into  your  fold,  where  they  can  have 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  passing  through  your  carefully 
graduated  scheme  of  education  until  they  leave  you,  not  bowed 
down  with  the  dread  of  having  after  all  to  live  upon  charity, 
but  with  happiness  and  independence  stamped  on  their  faces,  not 
only  with  a  desire  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but  with  a  sure 
and  certain  knoMedge  that  they  are  qualified  to  earn  it. 

The  financial  part  of  the  question  is  outside  my  sphere,  but  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  be  obvious  to  everybody  that  in 
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the  case  of  the  training  needed  by  the  blind,  in  which  every 
book,  piece  of  music,  all  material  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
necessary  apparatus  of  every  kind,  is  abnormally  expensive,  and 
in  which  the  teachers  themselves  must  have  gone  through  an 
abnormally  expensive  training,  the  greater  the  number  of  chil- 
dren using  the  apparatus  and  learning  from  each  teacher,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  proportionate  cost  of  each  child.  If,  then, 
your  appeal  is  answered,  the  young  blind  which  are  entrusted  to 
your  care  will  not  only  get  a  far  better  education  than  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  but  the  country  will  pay  less  for  it.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  general  physical  and  mental  education  of 
the  children ;  it  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  their  musical 
training.  Where,  but  in  or  near  a  large  city,  can  such  gifted, 
skilful,  and  painstaking  professors  as  yours  be  found?  And 
even  supposing  they  could  be  found,  imagine  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding their  tuition  for  small  classes  of  children  in  small  towns. 
The  absolute  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  vour  pupils,  whether 
as  tuners  of  pianofortes,  teachers  or  performers  of  music,  hangs 
upon  the  fact  that  you  have  a  staff  of  exceptional  ability  and  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  their  work.  I  only  wish  their  admirable 
instruction,  lectures,  and  recitals  could  be  heard  by  larger 
numbers  ;  it  almost  approaches  a  scandal  that  there  should  be  an 
empty  bench  or  seat  in  a  room  when  such  men  are  imparting 
their  knowledge  and  experience ;  but  your  numbers  cannot  be 
increased  without  more  funds,  and  I  can  only  conclude  by 
expressing  a  sincere  hope  that  your  list  of  subscribers  will  so 
increase  as  to  allow  you  to  make  the  Normal  College  a  real 
blessing  to  many  more  than  are  now  reaping  its  advantages. 

John  Stainer, 

Mug.  Doc,  M.A. 
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LOCATION    OF   THE   COLLEGE. 


In  all  musical  education  the  hearing  of  the  great  works  of 
the  past  and  present  is  a  vital  element,  and  this  I  should  say 
must  be  still  more  important  in  the  case  of  students  who  cannot 
exercise  the  inner  sense  of  hearing  by  reading  scores.  You 
have  at  your  very  doors  the  finest,  or  at  least  some  of  the  very 
finest,  concerts  in  Europe,  where  the  music  of  all  countries  is 
performed  by  first-rate  artists.  To  listen  to  such  performances, 
and  still  more  to  the  rehearsals  of  such  performances,  is  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  few  of  the  greatest  music  schools  on  the 
Continent.  Francis  Hueffer. 


The  late 
Francis 
Hueffer. 


I  am  certain  that  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  has  an  The  late  Sir 

advantage  in  the  access  for  its  pupils  to  the  daily  concerts,  and        George 

MacfarreD, 
still  more  to  the  rehearsals,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  no  other 

place  in  the  country  can  afford.  G,  A.  Macfarren. 


1  think  to  hear  as  much,  music  as  possible  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  everyone's  musical  education  ;  how  much  more  so  to  the 
blind,  to  whom  it  is  almost  the  only  resource,  and  certainly  the 
chief  one  !  And  does  there  exist  another  place  where  they  can 
hear  so  much  music  of  the  best  kind  ;  where  they  hear,  not  only 
the  works  of  our  greatest  composers,   but  even  all  artists  of 

renown  1 

Madame  Schumann. 


Madame 

Schumann, 
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The  late  The  position  of  the  College  secures  to  the  students  the  finest 

enry    es  le.   j^gjjty^jJQ^  ^g  j^g^yg  j^  England  for  musical  instruction,  as  there 

*  is  nothing  we  have  that  can  be  compared  to  the  opportunity  of 

hearing  the  Crystal  Palace  Band,  more  especially  as  the  direcfco  rs 

grant  you  for  the  pupils  the  privilege  of  being  present   at  the 

rehearsals. 

Henry  Leslie. 


Professor 

W.  H. 

•Cummings. 


I  have  always  regarded  the  position  selected  for  your  College 
at  Norwood  as  the  very  best  in  England ;  you  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  healthy  locality,  withia  some  twenty  minutes  of 
London,  so  that  all  the  art  treasures  and  all  the  musical  per- 
formances of  the  Metropolis  are  within  reach  at  a  minimum  cost 
of  time  and  money.  And  in  addition,  j'ou  are  placed  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  your  pupils  can  hear 
every  day  in  the  week  high-class  musical  performances,  and  very 
frequently  the  most  magnificent  musical  compositions  of  the 
great  masters,  performed  in  a  manner  which  equals,  if  not  excels, 
every  similar  thing  in  Europe. 

William  H.  Cummings. 


Mr.  E  Prout.  The  fact  that  at  Norwood  you  have  access  to  the  concerts  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  admitted  to  be  the  musical  centre  of  this 
country,  is  an  advantage  to  your  students  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over  estimate. 

Ebenezer  Prout. 
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To    praise   the   musical  performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace      '^^®'  ^^**® 

^ 1 Walter 

would  be   superfluous.     I   know  of   no  institutioD  in  Germany         Bache. 

where  so  much  music  of  all  schools  and  ages  can  be  heard,  or 
where  it  is  so  carefully  prepared  and  intelligently  interpreted. 
But  of  its  importance  to  your  pupils  I  can  speak  most  strongly. 
Your  admirable  professors  (even  such  men  as  Cummings, 
Hartvigson,  Hopkins,  and  Deichmann)  would  find  their  work  a 
thousand  times  harder  and  their  success  infinitely  less  were  your 
pupils  to  be  taken  out  of  the  musical  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
them  at  Sydenham,  and  which  they  can  certainly  never  find  in 
any  other  part  of  England,  I  feel  most  strongly  on  this  subject. 
The  best  master  of  pianoforte,  violin,  or  harmony  can  never  form 
a  musician  unless  the  surrounding  influences  are  favourable,  and 
you  are  indeed  at  the  head-quarters  of  music  in  England.  As 
long  as  music  remains  an  especial  study  at  your  College,  I  hope 
always  to  see  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Mr.  Manns. 

Walter  Bache. 


Much  of  the  progress  of  your  pupils  is  due,  I  think,  to  their      Mr.  C.  A. 
residence  in  close  proximity  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  musical  ^  '^^' 

advantages  are  offered  which  are  not  to  be  had  anywhere  else  in 
the  kingdom.  It  will  probably  be  readily  admitted  that  no 
English  musician  of  note  has  attained  to  real  eminence  without 
the  musical  education  he  has  received  in  England  being  supple- 
mented by  a  residence  abroad.  There  is  no  lack.of  good  teachers 
in  London  and  elsewhere  in  England,  but  we  lack  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  necessary  musical  atmosphere  to  make  musicians. 
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The  nearest  approach   to   the  desirable  musical  atmosphere  of 

which   I  have  spoken,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Crystal  Palace,  and  in  England,  there  alone  ! 

C.  A.  Barry. 


Sir  John 
Stainer. 


The  admirable  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manns, 
and  the  power  of  attending  the  rehearsals  of  the  conceits,  I 
consider  of  the  highest  educational  value  to  your  students. 

John  Stainer. 


The  late  Sir       The  variety  of  music  your  pupils  can  hear  constantly  per- 
„    ,  formed  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra,  besides   instrumental 

and  vocal  solos  and  concerted  pieces  by  first-rate  artists,  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  intellectual  development  of  their  mjnde. 

Sir  Michael  Costa. 


The   late  Sir       The  Institution  at  Norwood,  offering  every  advantage  on  the 

g^'^^"^        score  of  health,  is  unparalleled  for  the  facilities  of  hearing  music 

of  the  highest  character  performed  to  perfection,  and  therefore  of 

the  greatest  utility  for  blind  people. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict. 


Mr.  A.  The  vicinity  of  the  school  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the 

Randegger.     ^^-^[\g  can  daily  hear  the  best  performances  of  the  best  music  is 

of  the  greatest  value. 

A.  Eandegger. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  your  proximity  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
with  its  admirable  concerts,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ad- 
vantages you  could  possess. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge, 


Dr,  J.  F. 
Bridge. 


The  exceptional  musical  advantages  enjoyed  by  your  pupils  Professor 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  could  be  found  nowhere  else,  the  privilege  Beringer. 
of  attending  rehearsals  under  so  able  a  conductor  as  Mr.  Manns 

being  of  incalculable  value. 

Oscar  Beringer. 
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Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell   with  groups  of  their   first  pupils  at  the   Royal   Normal   College 

(From    photographs   taken   in    1873) 


The  Royal  Normal  College  owes  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  meeting  in  January,  1871,  of 
the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Campbell.  This  meeting  was  brought  about 
by  one  of  those  chance  occurrences,  which 
seem  of  little  consequence  at  the  moment,  but 
prove  to  be  a  turning-point  in  one's  life. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
arrived  in  London,  January  20th,  on  his  return 
journey  from  Germany  to  the  United  States, 
intending  to  sail  from  Liverpool  in  two  days. 
In  the  coiicee-room  of  the  hotel  (where  the 
party  were  stopping),  a  gentleman  asked  Mr. 
Campbell  if  he  would  like  to  attend  a  "blind 
tea  meeting."  As  he  was  interested  in  all  that 
concerned    the    bHnd,    he    readily    accepted    the 


*This  motto,  adopted  when  the  Colleg-e  was 
established,  was  inscribed  on  a  medal  awarded 
for  progress  in  music  to  F.  J.  Campbell  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  January,  1846. 
The  motto  has  influenced  the  life  work  of  Sir 
Francis  and  has  been  an  encouragement  to 
many   pupils  of  the   Royal  Normal   College. 


invitation,  although  he  wondered  what  the  new, 
strange  term  "blind  tea  meeting"  indicated. 
At  this  gathering,  after  the  tea  and  speeches 
were  ended,  he  moved  about  among  the  blind 
men  and  women,  and  soon  learned  they  were 
nearly  all  charity  pensioners.  The  poverty, 
helplessness,  and  dependence  of  the  blind  in 
the  great  metropolis  affected  him  so  power- 
fully, that,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse  to  try 
and  help  them,  he  visited  the  steamer  office  the 
next  morning,  postponed  his  sailing,  and  called 
upon  Dr.  Armitage,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
English  Church  in  Berlin. 

Three  years  previously,  Dr.  Armitage  had 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind,  by  ascertaining  all  that 
could  be  learned  from  different  countries  on 
the  subject,  endeavoring  to  supply  deficiencies, 
diffusing  information,  and  attempting  to  bring 


about  greater  harmony  among  existing  socie- 
ties and  institutions.  In  December,  1870,  he 
had  read  a  paper  before  the  "Society  of  Arts," 
entitled  "Piano-tuning  as  an  Employment  for 
the  Blind."  In  this  paper  he  gave  an  account 
of   his  visit   to   the   "Institution   Nationale   des 


The  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  first 
Treasurer,  Trustee,  and  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
College. 

Jeunes  Aveugles"  in  Paris,  and  the  successful 
results  obtained  by  the  tuners  who  are  trained 
there;  he  urged  that  English  institutions  for 
the  blind  should  turn  their  attention  specially 
to  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  that  the  met- 
ropolitan institutions  ought  to  take  the  lead. 
Different  institutions  and  classes  in  London 
were  visited,  and  the  best  methods  of  effecting 
the  needed  reforms  were  discussed.  None  of 
the  existing  institutions  wished  to  introduce 
changes,  therefore  it  was  decided  in  May  to 
open  an  experimental  school.  Dr.  Armitage 
promised  £1,000  if  another  £2,000  could  be 
obtained.  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  were  visited  and  in  No- 
vember, the  £3,000  having  been  raised,  an 
Executive  Committee  was  formed. 

Formation  of  Executive  Committee 
In  forming  this  Committee  great  assistance 
was  received  from  Mr.   C.  A.  Miner  and  the 


St.  George's  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Hon.  William  Ashley  was  elected  Chair- 
man, the  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  Vice-Chairman, 
Dr.  Armitage,  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chambers, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Shaen,  Hon. 
Solicitor,    Mr.    F.    J.    Campbell,    Principal,    and 


His  Grace,   the   late  Duke  of  Westminister, 
first   President   of  the   College. 


the  Other  members  of  the  Committee  were  Dr. 
Thos.  Hawksley,  Colonel  W.  R.  Strange, 
Messrs.  Dudley  Smith,  William  Tebb,  and  C. 
A.  Miner.  The  Trustees  were  the  Rt.  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Geo.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  W. 
H.  Smith,  Esq.  Her  Majesty,  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  graciously  consented  to  become  Pat- 
ron, and  granted  the  use  of  the  word  "Royal" 
in  the  title.  The  kind  interest  of  Her  Majesty 
and  all  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  never 
ceased,  and  to  their  wise  counsel  and  generous 
help,  the  College  owes  much  of  its  success.  In 
July  of  the  next  year  His  Grace,  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster,  became  President,  and  during 
his  lifetime  took  a  practical  interest  in  the 
work,  being  next  to  Dr.  Armitage,  the  largest 
donor. 

Location 
The  next  step  was  to  find  a  suitable  site  for 
the   School.     An  essential  part  of  the  musical 


training  was  to  bring  the  pupils  constantly  in 
contact  with  musical  performances  of  the 
highest  class,  and  at  that  time  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  Eng- 


ton,  where  he  had  previously  held  the  position 
of  Musical  Director,  for  two  school  teachers, 
Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Faulkner,  and  one  for 
pianoforte  tuning,   Mr.   J.  W.   Smith.     All  the 


•L'o'wer'  grounds'  with"  rowing   lake    in    distance 


land.  The  Saturday  Concerts,  under  the  baton 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  August  Manns,  had  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  every  day  there 
were  orchestral  concerts  and  organ  recitals. 
The  hearty  sympathy  shown  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Palace,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  George 
Grove,  and  Sir  August  Manns,  and  the  kind 
help  afforded  by  granting  the  pupils  free  ad- 
mission to  all  the  concerts,  decided  the  matter. 
Three  houses,  intended  for  shops,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace  Station,  in  Anerley  Road,  were 
rented ;  they  were  thrown  together,  furnishing 
good  and  comfortable  accommodation.  A  large 
field  at  the  back  of  the  three  houses  provided 
that  active  outdoor  exercise  which  the  Princi- 
pal has  always  made  the  basis  of  all  other 
training.  Mr.  Campbell  sent  to  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,   South   Bos- 


music  teaching  was  given  by  the  Principal  for 
the  first  year. 

Opening  March  1st,  1872 
The  first  two  pupils  sent  from  Leeds  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage,  arrived  March  1st, 
1872,  and  soon  others  entered  from  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  Teachers 
and  pupils  formed  a  happy  family,  not  too 
much  bound  by  rules  and  time-tables ;  the 
pleasant  days  often  found  them  in  the  Palace 
grounds,  and  many  concerts  were  attended 
every  week.  The  younger  members  of  "the 
family"  were  trained  on  the  plan  now  advo- 
cated in  some  schools,  work  hard  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  have  a  good  time  in  the  afternoon.  It 
may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
Braille  library  consisted  of  John  Gilpin,  Simple 
Susan,   and   Anecdotes    of   Dogs,   but   a   good 


supply    of    books    in    Moon    type    was    kindly 
given  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lowther. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  numbered 
45,  and  the  three  houses  and  an  adjoining  one 
were  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
permanent  location  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
President,  with  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Principal,  examined  a  property 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  consisting  of  a  gentle- 
man's residence  and  six  acres  of  land.  As 
they  walked  through  the  grounds,   there  were 


Westminster,    Dr.    Armitage,    and    Mr.    Henry 
Gardner. 

Buildings 
A  large  building  with  concert  hall,  school- 
rooms, and  sleeping  accommodations  was 
erected,  and  was  opened  in  1876.  The  house 
already  on  the  property  known  as  "The 
Mount"  was  utilized  for  domestic  purposes, 
while  other  buildings  were  used  for  the  Piano- 
forte Tuning  Department.  For  the  concert 
hall.  Dr.  Armitage  gave  a  large  three  manual 


The    Kindergarten   Department   was    opened   in    1883 


SO  many  terraces,  slopes,  and  steps,  the  Presi- 
dent thought  it  an  unsuitable  place  for  blind 
people,  unless  the  Principal  felt  it  would  be  a 
kindness  to  remove  them  from  this  world.  The 
latter  replied  that  the  world  was  not  made 
level  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  blind 
people,  and  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life. 

Present  Site 

In  selecting  the  permanent  site,  care  was 
taken  to  secure  ample  playgrounds,  which  are 
even  more  important  for  the  full  development 
of  blind  children  than  schoolrooms  and  educa- 
tional appliances.  For  the  purchase  of  the 
present  freehold  ground,  the  College  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  generous  aid  of  the  Duke  of 


organ,  and  at  the  same  time  two  smaller  pipe 
organs.  Two  more  pipe  organs  have  since  been 
added,  all  now  worked  by  electricity.  Before 
the  main  building  was  finished,  the  Armitage 
Gymnasium,  so  named  on  account  of  the  donor, 
was  built,  the  first  erected  in  any  school  for 
the  blind. 

Fawcett  Memorial 

Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Faw- 
cett Memorial  Committee,  the  playgrounds 
were  enlarged,  a  skating  rink  built,  boats, 
cycles,  swings,  etc.,  added  to  the  equipment.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Armitage  gave  the  money 
to  provide  a  swimming  bath,*  then  a  novelty 
in  a  school  for  the  blind. 


*The    term    "Swimming    Bath"    is    synonymous    with 
"Swimming   Pool"   as   used   in   America. 


In  the  outset  the  Institution  was  established 
as  a  College  for  older  students,  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  was  to  be  one  of  its  aims,  hence 
the  word  "Normal"  in  the  title,  often  a  puzzle, 
this  being  the  word  used  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica for  Training  Colleges.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  early  education  of  blind  children 
in  music,  which  is  so  essential  if  they  are  to 
achieve  practical  success  in  the  profession,  was 
entirely  neglected. 

Addition  of  Kindergarten,  Preparatory  and 
Technical  Departments 

Through  the  generous  help  of  the  Gardner 
Trust,  the  College  was  enabled,  in  1882,  to 
open  a  Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, purchasing  for  that  purpose  two  houses 
adjoining  the  lower  grounds.  There  were  also 
so  many  applications  from  young  men  who 
wished  to  be  admitted  for  pianoforte  tuning, 
that  it  was  necessary  still  further  to  increase 
the  accommodation.  Again,  the  Gardner  Trust 
responded  liberally  to  an  appeal  for  assistance, 
two  more  houses  were  added,  and  the  tuning 
shop  enlarged.  When  two  adjacent  properties 
came  into  the  market,  they  were  bought,  mak- 
ing the  present  total  area  of  the  College  grounds 
165^  acres,  which  are  laid  out  with  separate 
playgrounds  and  asphalt  walks  for  the  different 
ages  and  sexes,  a  cycle  track,  a  small  body  of 
water  for  boating,  flower  beds,  and  gardens 
for  the  children.  A  notable  feature  is  the  large 
number  of  beautiful  shade  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  but  they  happened  to  be  growing  in 
such  positions  that  the  playgrounds  are  left 
free  from  any  obstruction. 

Training  College 

Many  of  the  girls  obtained  work  as  teachers 
in  other  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind, 
therefore  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  students 
the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  1896  the  first  Queen's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College,  and  the  Normal  Department  was 
recognized  by  the  Government.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  now  a  Trustee  in  place  of  his 
father,  contributed  liberally  to  the  purchase  of 
the  house  used  by  the  senior  girls,  and  his 
name  was  identified  with  the  Training  College 
Department. 

Other  Donors 

One  would  be  glad  to  mention  all  the  friends 
who  have  assisted  the  College  in  various  ways, 


The  late  Wm.  A. 
Arrol,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of 
the  first  Scholarship 
Committee   in    Scotland. 


but  that  is  impossible.  This  sketch  would  be 
incomplete,  however,  without  a  reference  to 
the  loyal  friendship  and  hearty  support  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  of  Stracathero, 
Mr.  Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol,  of  Glasgow,  for 
many  years  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Scholarship  Committee,  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Coldstream, 
of  Edinburgh ;  also  to 
the  generous  help 
given  by  Dr.  Armi- 
tage's  wife,  brother, 
and  other  members  of 
his  family,  after  his 
death  in  1890. 

Gardner  Trust 
If  the  College  owes 
its  establishment  to 
the  gifts  of  Dr.  Ar- 
mitage,  the  Duke 
o  f  Westminster,  and 
others,      its      work 

would  have  been  greatly  restricted  but  for  the 
generous  aid  and  continued  support  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust.  In  1881  Mr. 
Justice  Fry  granted  £1,000  from  the  accumu- 
lated interest  of  Mr.  Henry  Gardner's  Legacy, 
for    temporary    scholarships.     The   next   year 

the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery 
was  given,  and  the 
Committee  o  f  the 
Trust  estabHshed  a 
large  number  of 
scholarships  at  the 
College,  renewable 
from  year  to  year. 
They  also  made  a 
libera]  grant  towards 
the  outfit  of  the  new 
Preparatory  and 
Technical  Schools, 
and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  musical  in- 
struments, made 
necessary  by  the 
largely  increased  number  of  pupils.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  in  1893,  the 
scholarships  for  children  were  discontinued, 
and  additional  ones  were  granted  to  those  over 
sixteen,  thus  enabling  many  poor  boys  and 
girls  to  continue  their  education  after  their 
elementary  school-days  were  ended,  and  fitting 


H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.., 
Sec'y  of  the  Gardner 
Trust. 
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them   to  go  into  the  world  as   self-supporting 
men  and  women. 

Departments 

Long  experience  had  proved  that  the  blind 
could  only  be  made  self-sustaining  by  increas- 
ing their  intelligence,  bodily  activity  and  dex- 
terity, by  inculcating  business  habits,  by  arous- 
ing their  self-respect,  and  by  creating  in  their 
minds  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  self-main- 


classes  in  the  gymnasium  and  lessons  in  the 
swimming  bath.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
children  the  advantages  of  the  "cottage  system" 
and  at  the  same  time  the  resources  of  a  large 
school.  Great  attention  is  given  to  hand  train- 
ing, for  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity  in 
childhood  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for 
pianoforte  playing  and  tuning.  The  large 
grounds  afford  a  good  field  for  nature  study 
and    gardening.     Swedish    Sloyd   was   brought 


Sloyd  Workshop.  This  form  of  hand-training  was  begun  in  1885.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  giving  that  dexterity  which  is  required  by  pianoforte  tuners  in 
making  repairs. 


tenance.  Although  music  and  pianoforte 
tuning  were  to  be  the  principal  subjects  in 
the  course  of  training",  it  was  necessary  to 
have,  as  a  foundation,  a  good  general  educa- 
tion and  physical  development.  Therefore,  the 
College  includes  five  departments  : — a  Kinder- 
garten and  Preparatory  School,  a  Secondary 
School,  a  Training  College,  a  Technical  School, 
and  an  Academy  of  Music. 

Educational 

The  children  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
have  separate  houses  and  playgrounds,  but  they 
come  to  the  main  school-building  for  morning 
and  evening  services,  school-classes,  pianoforte, 
singing  and  harmony  lessons,  and  also  for  all 
the  musical  recitals,  lectures,   etc.     They  have 


to  the  notice  of  the  Principal  by  Miss  E.  P. 
Hughes,  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College, 
and  its  value  for  the  children  at  once  recog- 
nized. The  College  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Armitage  for  fitting  up  a  shop  with 
twelve  work-benches   and  sets   of  tools. 

Until  the  age  of  16,  the  pupils  give  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  to  school  work;  beside 
the  ordinary  elementary  branches,  literature 
and  science  have  always  been  included,  as  they 
awaken  an  interest  that  does  not  cease  with 
the  end  of  one's  school  days.  In  the  Second- 
ary Department  a  few  students  take  a  course 
in  languages  and  advanced  mathematics,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  one  of  the  Universities, 
but  the  majority  devote  their  time  to  music, 
tuning     or     typewriting.      The     Museum     has 


apparatus  for  teaching  physics,  a  skeleton  for 
physiology,  birds  and  other  animals  for  Natural 
History,  and  specimens  illustrating  the  differ- 


E.  J.  Hopkins 


Frits  Hartvigson 


The    late    Dr.    E.    J.    Hopkins    was,  for    twenty-five 

years,    Senior    Organ    Professor.      He  brought    to    the 

College  unrivaled  knowledge  of  the  organ  and  its 
management. 

Frits  Hartvigson  Esq.,  Senior  Professor  of  the 
Pianoforte  Department  for  t  irty-five  years.  His 
weekly  recitals,  given  throughout  his  entire  service  at 
the  College,  rendered  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
whole   repertoire   of   piano    music. 

ent  steps  in  textile  and  other  industries,  and 
for  objective  geography.  The  valuable  library 
of  Braille  books,  many  of  them  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Armitage,  stimulates  that  love  of  reading 
vi^hich  opens  a  new  world  to  the  blind. 

Musical 

The  following  fundamental  basis  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  musical  training : — That  the  students 
should  be  given  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction,  practice,  and 
hearing  music,  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  seeing  with  whoin  they  would 
have  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 
The  College  was  fortunate  at  the  out- 
set in  securing  on  the  staff,  the 
services  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  Mr.  Frits  Hart- 
vigson, Pianist  to  her  Majesty,  Queen 
Alexandra.  When  old  age  compelled 
Dr.  Hopkins  to  retire  from  active 
work,  his  teaching  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  was  the  last  profes- 
sional engagement  he  relinquished, 
and  Mr.  Hartvigson  was  on  the  staff 
thirty-five  years.  Each  of  these  pro- 
fessors gave  a  weekly  recital  in  the 
College  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
pupils,  and  this  custom  is  continued  by  their 
successors.  Beside  the  professors,  noted  art- 
ists, such  as  Mesdames  Schumann  and  Menter, 


Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow,  Messrs.  D'Albert,  Guil- 
mant.  Saint  Saens,  and  others  have  kindly 
come  from  London  to  give  recitals.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Banister,  the  first  Professor  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  gave  lectures  on  musical  sub- 
jects, and  to-day  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson's 
lectures  are  an  invaluable  part  of  the  musical 
training.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  was  Professor 
of  singing  until  he  resigned  to  take  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Beside  all  the  regular  recitals  given  at  the 
College,  the  pupils  are  constantly  taken  to 
first-class  concerts.  Since  the  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestra  was  disbanded,  tickets  for  London 
concerts  are  freely  given  by  the  various  agents. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  this  indirect  instruction 
that  the  students  have  taken  so  high  a  position 
in  the  profession  of  music. 

Physical  Training 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  who  was  appointed  Phys- 
ical Director,  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  systems  of  physical 
training,  and  his  successful  teaching  has  given 
that  freedom  of  movement,  activity,  self-reli- 
ance and  courage,  which  are  so  essential  in 
securing  employment.  The  Armitage  Gymna- 
sium is  fitted  with  fifty-five  different  pieces  of 
apparatus,  embracing  the  best  points  of  the 
English,  Swedish,  German  and  American  Sys- 


Roller   Skating  was  begun   in  1887.     During  that  same  year  the 
Swimming  Bath  was  built 


tems.  A  special  feature  is  Sargent's  Develop- 
ing Machines,  the  first  introduced  into  any 
English  Gymnasium.  In  addition  to  the  Gym- 
nasium, there  is  a  swimming  bath,  a  rink  for 
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roller-skating,  and  a  cycle  track  of  three  laps 
to  the  mile. 

Pianoforte  Tuning 

For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  John  Young,  form- 
erly of  J.   Broadwood    &    Sons,   has   been  in 
charge    of    the    Tuning    Department.     A    high 
standard  of  excellence  was  reciuired   from  the 
very  firs,t,  as  it  is  well  known  tliat  one  ineffi- 
cient blind  tuner  can  spoil  the  market  for  many 
who   come  after.     The   case  is  well   stated  by 
Mr.   George  Rose,  late  Managing  Director  of 
J.  Broadwood  &  Sons.  "In  Pianoforte  Tuning, 
we   have   one   of   the    few   things   which   those 
bereft   of   sight   can   successfully   follow   as    a 
livelihood,  and  it  behooves  us  to  guard  it  care- 
fully.    There  is,  however,   a  very  real   danger 
that  blind  tuners  as  a  class  may  become  dis- 
credited by  the   work  of   incompetent  persons 
who  have  been  imperfectly  or  partially  trained. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  and  in  every 
calling  efficiency  is  essential  to  success.     It  is 
useless   to  call   a  blind   lad  a  tuner  unless   his 
work  is  excellent.     They  must  be  so  equipped 
that  the  public  may  employ  them  with  the  con- 
fidence that  they  will  not  only  do  their  tuning 
well,  but  that  they  will  do  no  harm  to  the  most 
valuable    instrument."     It   is    easy   to    teach     a 
blind  lad  to  turn  a  tuning  hammer,  or  recog- 
nize the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  standaid  requisite  for  success,  requires 
long,    constant,    and    careful    supervision.     An 
important  part  of  the  training,  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  manual  dexterity  and  mechanical 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  undertake 
tuner's    repairs.     After    several   years'   instruc- 
tion in  the  tuning  shop,  the  pupils  gain  experi- 
ence by  working  at  piano  factories  in  London. 
Before  beginning  work  for  himself,  each  tuner 
is  required  to  pass  an  examination  and  obtain 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  an  expert  au- 
thority  on   piano   tuning.     Mr.    A.   J.    Hipkins, 
of  Messrs.  Broadwood  &  Sons,  was  the   Col- 
lege examiner  for  many  years.     Our  indebted- 
ness   to   this   firm    is     manifold,     for    gifts    of 
pianos  and  models,   for  the  loan  of  a  concert 
grand  in  the  College  Hall,  for  sending  pianos 
whenever  the   College   Choir  gave   concerts   in 
the   London   area,   and    for   being  the   first    to 
give   our   apprentices  practice  in   their   factory 
and    warerooms ;    to-day   they    employ    perma- 
nently   four    of    our   tuners.      The    department 
is    supplied    with    models    of    different    actions 
and  other  parts  of  a  piano,  which  are  renewed 


as  new  methods  of  construction  are  introduced 
by  piano   makers. 

Typewriting 

When  the  Principal  was  in  America  in  1875, 
typewriters  were  just  coming  into  general  use 
in  that  country;  he  at  once  realized  that  the 
machine  would  be  of  great  use  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  report  for 
that  year,  expresses  the  belief  that  it  will  fur- 
nish remunerative  employment  for  blind  girls. 
At  first,  typewriting  was  taught  only  to  those 
pupils  whose  circumstances  offered  a  prospect 
of  their  entering  the  office  of  some  relative, 
but  subsequently  it  was  made  a  class  subject, 
as  it  was  found  useful  to  the  senior  students 
for  notes  of  lessons,  compositions,  and  other 
work.  It  was  not  till  a  system  of  shorthand, 
and  a  machine  for  writing  it  was  brought  out, 
that  typewriting  for  the  blind  became  practical 
as  a  means  of  employment.  The  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Black, 
who  has  added  an  advanced  course  to  the 
curriculum,  which  includes  tabulating,  duplicat- 
ing and  other  copying,  specifications,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  routine  requirements  of  a 
commercial  house.  With  typewriting,  as  with 
tuning,  a  high  standard  must  be  maintained. 
Confidence  among  employers  is  hard  to  win, 
and  one  inefficient  worker  may  do  incalculable 
harm  by  creating  a  prejudice  against  blind 
typists. 

In  all  schools  and"  institutions  there  is  a 
danger  of  falling  into  ruts,  but  the  Principal 
and  Staff  of  the  College  have  been  eager  to 
avoid  that  danger,  ready  to  examine  new  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  prompt  to  adopt  those 
that  proved  worthy  of  acceptation. 

Concerts,  Displays,  Etc. 

In  order  to  convince  the  public  of  their 
merits  as  musicians,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
students  to  appear  on  the  concert  platform 
and  perform  important  works  by  the  great 
composers.  Five  years  after  the  College  was 
opened  the  pupils  gave  their  first  concert  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  London.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestra  was  engaged,  and  Sir  August  Manns 
conducted.  At  this  concert,  Wagner's  "Walk- 
uren-ritt"  was  performed  by  an  orchestra  for 
the  first  time  in  London.  That  the  desired 
object  was  accomplished  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing criticisms :  "Concerts  given  expressly 
in   aid   of  deserving   charitable   institutions   do 
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not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  lengthy  notices  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  entertains  a  different 
idea  as  to  what  is  expedient  even  in  circum- 
stances of  this  nature.  Summing  up  the  con- 
cert, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season." 

Still  more  satisfactory  was  the  criticism  in 
the  London  Times  after  the  concert  in  1884, 
when  Professor  Klindworth  came  from  Berlin 
to  conduct :  "It  was  a  somewhat  bold  step  on 
Dr.  Campbell's  part  to  bring  his  pupils  to  St. 
James's  Hall,  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  place  them  in  competition  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  others 
not  laboring  under  the  same  physical  disadvan- 
tages. The  success  of  the  experiment  is  its 
best  justification.  The  young  artists  who  were 
heard  last  night  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  the 
last  to  put  in  a  plea  ad  misericordiam  for  their 
performances.  They  desire  and  can  afford  to 
be  judged  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  per- 
formances." 

In  after  years  many  orchestral  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Guildhall, 
St.  James's,  Queen's,  and  Albert  Halls.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  conductors  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Stanford, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  kindly  conducted. 
On  one  occasion  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  stu- 
dents from  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  College, 
and  Guildhall  School  of  Music  joined  the  Col- 
lege Choir.  At  the  last  concert  given  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  their  Majesties,  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  were  present,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Victoria,  and  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse. 

The  works,  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
performed  at  these  concerts,  included : 

VOCAL 

Choral  Fantasia Beethoven 

Woman  of  Samaria Sterndale  Bennett 

Spring's  Message Gade 

Spring   Fantasia. Gade 

Kloster    Porte Grieg 

Chorus  of  Reapers Liszt 

Hear  My  Prayer Mendelssohn 

Hymn  of   Praise Mendelssohn 

Blest  Pair  of   Sirens Parry 

Toggenburg    Rheinberger 


Daughter  of  Jarius Stainer 

The  Revenge Stanford 

INSTRUMENTAL — PIANO 

Capriccio    Brillante Mendelssohn 

Hungarian  Rhapsody Liszt 

Suite   Raff 

Concertstiick    Weber 

Concerto    Bach 

Concerto    Beethoven 

Concerto    Liszt 

Concerto    Mendelssohn 

Concerto    Schumann 

VIOLIN 

Concerto    Mendelssohn 

ORGAN 

Concerto    Prout 

Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  .Guilmant 

Through  the  kind  help  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Richardson-Gardner,  a  concert  party  visited 
Brussels  and  Berlin.  Herr  Lessmann,  Editor 
of  the  leading  musical  journal  in  Berlin,  thus 
speaks  of  the  concert:  "The  performance 
was  astonishing,  especially  the  part-singing,  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  tone,  the  pureness  of 
intonation  and  care  of  pronunciation,  things 
often  neglected  by  our  own  choral  societies. 
Those  who  bring  the  benefit  of  artistic  eleva- 
tion and  education  to  these  their  less  fortunate 
fellow  creatures,  deserve  the  highest  praise  and 
the  most  earnest  recognition.  The  piano  per- 
formances were  also  worthy  of  high  praise ; 
besides  real  technical  neatness  of  execution, 
they  showed  true  musical  appreciation  and  per- 
fect comprehension  of  what  was  played ;  the 
beauty  of  the  touch  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  that  which  was  of  equal  value  to  the  solo 
performers,  if  it  did  not  even  surpass  them  in 
a  higher  degree,  was  the  accompaniment  of  the 
solo  singing  by  both  a  lady  and  gentleman." 

Again  in  1885  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
was  engaged.  Professor  Karl  Klindworth  con- 
ducted, and  a  concert  was  given  in  Berlin  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Hollins  and  Mr.  Stuart  Moncur  as 
soloists. 

A  guarantee  fund  was  raised,  to  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  Mr.  John  Cook, 
and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  were  the  principal  con- 
tributors, and  four  of  the  pupils  took  part  in 
concerts  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  It  required 
hard  work  and  great  energy  to  plan  and  carry 
out   all  these  concerts,  but  the   result   was   to 
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awaken   a   new   interest  in   the  musical   educa- 
tion of  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 


OPERETTA 


After  several  essays  in  stage  performances, 
it  was  decided  to  give  Mendelssohn's  Operetta, 
"The  Son  and   Stranger."     There  was  a  diffi- 


life  from  drowning  by  the  dififerent  methods 
in  use  by  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  have 
been  given  at  the  galas  of  different  important 
swimming  clubs,  in  and  around  London.  The 
object  has  been  to  show  that  a  blind  person, 
thoroughly  trained  physically,  can  overcome  to 
a  great  extent,  the  handicap  of  blindness. 


First  school   for  the  blind   to  introduce   pyramids  as  a   form   of   recreative   gymnastics 


culty  in  regard  to  the  part  of  the  lover,  and 
Dr.  Cummings  immediately  offered  to  fill  the 
role  of  Hermann.  He  gave  up  business  en- 
gagements to  accompany  the  pupils  to  Glas- 
gow, where  the  Operetta  was  performed  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall.  As  a  result  of  the  seven 
performances  of  "The  Son  and  Stranger," 
enough  money  was  raised  to  print  the  Cathe- 
dral Psalter,  pointed  for  chanting,  in  Braille. 

Gymnastic  and  Swimming  Displays 

An  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  blind 
people  as  noteworthy  in  its  way  as  the  con- 
certs, were  the  gymnastic  demonstrations  and 
swimming  displays :  in  London  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  the  old  St.  James's  Hall,  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Queen's  Hall,  etc. ;  in 
the  Provinces,  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Derby 
and  Brighton  the  journey  to  the  last  three 
towns  having  been  made  by  the  gymnasts  on 
multicycles.     Demonstrations  of  ability  to  save 


In  addition  to  the  concerts,  there  are  many 
notable  events  one  would  like  to  record,  but 
the  limit  allotted  to  this  article  is  already  ex- 
ceeded, and  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 

Visits  to  Windsor  Castle 

Two  years  after  the  College  was  opened,  the 
pupils  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  concert  at 
Windsor  Castle  before  her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  Previous  to  this  visit,  her  secretary 
was  directed  to  ascertain  what  she  could  do 
that  would  give  the  pupils  the  most  pleasure. 
Upon  learning  that  hearing  was  to  them  what 
vision  was  to  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  Queen,  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
cert, expressed  to  those  present  her  pleasure  in 
what  she  had  heard,  and  her  warm  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  College.  Her  Majesty  then 
shook  hands  with  all  the  little  girls  in  the  front 
row.  In  1882,  a  second  visit  was  paid  to 
Windsor,  and  at  that  concert  the  programme 
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included  Schumann's  Concerto  played  by  Mas- 
ter Alfred  Hollins,  and  Mendelssohn's  "Hear 
My  Prayer,"  sung  by  Miss  Amelia  Campbell 
and  the  choir.  A  chant,  written  by  one  of  the 
college  professors  during  the  concert,  was  tran- 
scribed into  Braille  by  the  choir  and  immedi- 
ately sung.     This    "singing  at   sight"   by  blind 


haps  mainly,  to  other  considerations,  of  public 
spirit,  public  duty,  public  interest. 

"Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands 
out  with  a  ceriain  distinctiveness  of  character) 
is  to  regard  the  blind,  as  not  a  burden,  but  an 
integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a 
class    under   deprivation   and   disadvantage   in- 


Mass   Exercise.     The    Physical   Instruction    in    the   College   has   always   been    one   of   its 

most   important    features 


people  greatly  interested  her  Majesty,  and  she 
asked  for  the  embossed  copies  of  the  music. 

Festivals  at  College 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise,  accompanied  by 
His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  opened  the 
main  College  building  upon  its  completion  in 
1876.  The  Prize  Festival  of  1879  was  mem- 
orable for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  when  Bishop  Barry  delivered  an  able 
address  on  the  Education  of  the  BHnd,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"I  am  privileged  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
council,  not  as  having  earned  that  privilege  by 
any  special  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  simply  as  being  able  to  regard  its 
work  by  the  light  of  some  educational  experi- 
ence. 

"This  College,  while  it  thankfully  accepts, 
while  it  gladly  relies  on,  natural  and  powerful 
sympathy,  yet  ventures  to  appeal  largely,  per- 


deed,  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim 
for  sympathy  and  aid— but  yet  a  class  which, 
having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self- 
dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in 
the  education  and  work  of  the  English  nation, 
capable  in  degree  of  performing  duties  to  so- 
ciety and  bearing  some  share  of  the  burdens 
laid  upon  it.  It  is  in  order  so  to  open  the 
prison  gates  of  blindness,  that  they,  who  might 
otherwise  be  helpless  dependents  on  charity 
and  hopeless  burdens  on  society,  may  go  out 
into  the  atmosphere  of  work,  of  freedom,  of 
independence,  that  it  asks  the  thoughtful,  as 
well  as  the  kindly,  consideration  of  the  English 
people. 

"If  we  are  to  realize  the  hope,  which  has 
been  nobly  expressed,  that  the  ladder  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  set  up  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  grades  of  society,  and  that  no  one  who 
has  once  set  his  foot  on  it  shall  be  prevented 
from  climbing  as  high  as  he  has  strength  and 
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nerve  to  climb,  it 
is  just  this  aid 
which  is  needed, 
and  which  is 
being  gradually 
supplied.  For 
those  who  see,  it 
i  s  enjoyed  al- 
ready :  from  low- 
er to  higher 
schools,  from 
higher  schools  to 
colleges,  they  can 
rise  by  this  aid. 
What  this  Col- 
lege asks  is,  that 
this     same     aid 


rancis    Campbell    climbing  in    Switzerland.      He   made   the 


ascent   of    Mont   Blanc    in    1880, 
his  holidays  among  the  Alps. 

shall  be  given  to  the  blind,  who  need  it  even 
more." 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  was  the 
Christmas  Festival  at  which  the  late  Duchess 
of  Teck  was  present,  accompanied  by  Queen 
Mary,  then  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  and  her 
brother.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  on  two  occasions  attended  the  Prize 
Festival;  at  other  festivals  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  the  late  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, Princess  Beatrice,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Albany. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Bright  was  present  in 
1883,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address ;  he 
was  most  ready  in  having  an  appropriate  word 
for  each  winner  of  a  prize.  Among  the  many 
visits  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  was  one 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  Mrs.  Rich- 


and    afterwards    spent   many    of 


ardson  -  Gardner 
presented  the 
prizes. 

Memorial  to  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage 

After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Armitage, 
a  turret  clock 
with  chimes  was 
placed  on  the 
main  building  by 
the  pupils,  staff, 
executive  com- 
mittee, and  other 
friends  of  the 
College.  The 
clock  was  opened 
by  Lady  Mary  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.  On 
the  hour-bell  are  embossed  these  words,  "In 
memory  of  Thos.  Rhodes  Armitage,  Esq., 
M.D.,  faithful  friend  and  wise  benefactor  of 
the  blind,  whose  loving  service  turned  dark- 
ness into  light."  It  is  fitting  to  close  this 
sketch  with  his  words  : 

"The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  fortuitous,  even  by  the  greatest  sceptic.  We 
have  been  links  in  a  great  chain  of  events, 
which  have  been  gradually  shaped  for  us.  Let 
us  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  that  so  good 
a  work  has  been  done,  and  let  us  remember 
that  the  work  is  everything,  the  agents  noth- 
ing." 


The   "Morning  Walk."     A  custom  in  vogue   at  the   College  since   its  earliest   days 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  rarely  missed  this  opportunity  of  being  in  the  grounds  with  their  pupils 


December  76th,  1901. 


Dear   Friend, 

As  we  are  drawing  near  the  close  of  the  year  1901,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  I  wish  to  send 
our  Letter  in  advance,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  each  of  our  old  friends  will  send  us  a  Christmas 
Letter.  How  delighted  we  shall  be,  if,  on  Christmas  Eve,  we  have  letters  from  all  the  old  pupils  of 
the  College.  Within  a  short  time  many  have  sent  us  business  letters,  but  I  trust  this  will  not 
prevent  our  receiving  a  Christmas  Greeting. 

This  has  been  a  sad,  eventful  year.  By  the  death  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  we  lost  a 
gracious  Patron  who  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  College  from  the  beginning.  A  few  weeks  before 
her  death,  I  had  a  letter  from  her  Private  Secretary,  informing  me  that  Her  Majesty  would,  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  pupils  again  at  Windsor  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  death  of  our  dear  old  Professor,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  must  have  come  as  a  family 
iDereavement  to  present  and  past  students  of  the  College.  By  the  side  of  the  grave  the  pupils  sang 
"  God  is  love,  His  mercy  brightens,  All  the  paths  in  which  we  rove  "  ;  these  words  are  set  to 
'music  which  was  composed  by  Dr.  Hopkins  for  them  to  sing  at  a  meeting  at  Grosvenor  House. 
After  the  funeral  we  received  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Mann,  of  Cambridge  : — 

I  wish  to  ask  you  to  convey  to  your  choir  a  musician's  sincere  thanlis  for  their  lovely  music  at  the  side  of 
•dear  old  "  Daddie  Hopkin's  "  grave.  //  wis  most  h;autifiil.  It  want  straight  to  my  heart.  May  I  say  I  felt  sure  it  came  from 
feeling  hearts'^     I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  touched  me.     It  was  a  beautiful  finish  to  a  giand  old  organist's  life. 

Mr.  W.   F.   Schweir,  after  13  years'  successful  work  at  Barnet,  was  obliged  to  go   to  Tangier 

in   1895  with  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health.     All  the  care  and  attention  of  devoted  friends  proved 

unavailing.      When  we    returned    from    America    last    February,    we    learned    that    the    end    was 

approaching,  and  that  he  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  us.     He  was  anxious  to  send  a  last 

message  to  the  present  students  ;    he  wished  them  to  realise,  that  it  was  not  alone  the  invaluable 

lessons  of  the  Professors  and  Teachers  that  would  enable  them  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  but 

the  lessons  in  perseverance,  industry,  and  true  appreciation  of  work  that  would  help  them  ;  also  the 

importance  of  manly    Christian    character.     Mrs.    Schweir    has    placed    a    memorial    tablet   in  the 

.Hall  of  the  College  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

IN    LOVING    MEMORY 

OF 

WALTER      FREDERICK      SCHWEIR, 

MUS.   BAC,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 

WHO    ENTERED    INTO    REST    APRIL    2,    IQOI, 

AGED     37. 

For  ten  years  a  pupil  at  this  College,  this  tablet  is  placed  here 

by  his  wife,  to  record  his  esteem  and  appreciation  for 
Dr.  Campbell  and  all  connected  with  this  noble  Institution. 

"  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  patience  experience, 
-experience  hope :  hope  maketh  not  ashamed."      Rom.  v.,  3. 


Mr.  Geo.  B.  Dixon,  of  Exmouth,  has  passed  away.  He,  like  Mr.  Schweir,  was  an  invalid 
for  several  years  before  his  death. 

In  November  Mrs.  T.  R.  Armitage,  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  (that  generous 
benefactor  of  the  blind)  was  taken  from  us.  Mrs.  Armitage  was  buried  at  Noan,  Ireland,  but  there 
was  a  funeral  service  at  St.  James,  Paddington,  to  which  all  the  blind  were  invited.  The  College 
Choir  took  the  musical  part  of  the  service. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  year  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  brilliant  success  of 
Edith  Jones  and  Olga  Kuntze.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  their  letters.  You  will  also  be 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Hardabeck  has  again  won  a  first  prize  in  the  competitions  of  the  Feis 
Ceoil  at  Dublin. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  congratulations  on  my  recent  success.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  know  just  exactly  what  I  have  won.  First,  I  sat  for  an  examination  in  English  Literature  on  April  the  20th  last,  and 
for  one  in  English  History  on  the  24th  ;  in  both  of  these  I  obtained  first-class  certificates  and  the  Roxburgh  Prizes,  both 
of  the  value  of  £\  is.  each.  The  authors  selected  for  study  in  Literature  were — Dickens  and  Thackeray,  together  with 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  ;  and  the  period  chosen  in  History  was  from  Edward  I.  to  the  close  of  Richard  H.'s  reign, 
with  special  attention  to  the  Literary,  Social,  and  Religious  movements  of  the  time. 

On  May  the  15th  I  sat  for  the  final  e.xamination  in  Hygiene  (advanced  stage),  one  necessary  qualification  for  this 
being  that  the  student  must  have  obtained  previously  certificates  in  elementary  Physiology  and  elementary  Hygiene,  both 
of  which  I  gained  the  preceding  year.  In  all  these  examinations  all  my  fellow  competitors  were  sighted  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  many  of  them  were  teachers.  The  result  of  this  examination  was  not  made  known  until  three  weeks  ago, 
when,  to  my  intense  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  found  that  I  stood  first  in  the  order  of  merit  list  sent  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  that  in  consequence  I  had  been  awarded  the  "Teacher's  Exhibition"  (the  honour  of  gaining  which  is 
greatly  coveted),  the  value  of  the  scholarship  being  £32  per  annum  for  two  years.  There  are  certain  conditions, 
however,  attached  to  it,  one  being  that  the  successful  candidate  has  to  undertake  to  give  not  less  than  thirty  lessons  per 
annum  on  the  "  Laws  of  Health  "  to  his  or  her  pupils,  subject  to  periodical  visits  from  Members  of  the  Institute  Council. 
Our  Committee  have  arranged  that  I  should  deliver  these  to  our  senior  pupils  each  Wednesday  evening.  I  have  already 
given  four,  felt  extremely  nervous  at  the  first  one,  but  am  getting  accustomed  to  it  now.  I  find  that  the  preparation  of  a 
lecture  every  week  in  addition  to  my  ordinary  school  work,  about  as  much  as  I  can  manage,  for  we  are  very  busy  in  all 
departments  just  at  present. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  report  given  by  H.M.I,  after  his  recent  inspection  is  most  gratifying  and  well  repays 
our  year's  work,  special  mention  being  made  of  the  singing  of  the  little  ones,  which  is  my  special  care. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  both  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  not  only 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  in  those  lessons  of  perseverance  and  steadfast  determination  to  conquer  all 
obstacles  which  have  done  so  much  to  further  me  in  all  my  efforts  and  which  have  been  ultimately  the  means  of  my 
success.  lam  thoroughly  convinced  that  nothing  is  accomplished  without  plenty  of  the  "  stick-to  "  spirit  about  it,  a 
firm  and  dogged  determination  not  to  be  conquered  by  circumstances  and  environment,  but  to  succeed  in  spite  of  all  and 
every  difficulty  that  may  beset  the  path ;  and  for  these  views  I  am  indebted  solely  and  entirely  to  the  careful  training  and 
excellent  example  placed  before  me  at  the  college. 


After  what  has  happened  lately  to  me,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  inform  you  of  what  T  have  been  doing  ;  for  ha\'e  I 
not  to  thank  you  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  those  facilities  which  have  enabled  me  to  attain  what  I  have  attained 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month  ? 

About  six  months  ago  my  father  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  compete  for  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for 
performers,  which  consists  of  1,500  marks  taken  out  of  the  property  which  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartoldy  has  left,  and 
which  is  given  each  year  on  the  first  of  October  to  a  promising  musician  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Berlin. 
This  is  done  under  the  following  conditions : — Candidates  must  have  studied  at  least  six  months  in  one  of  the  musical 
academies  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ;  they  must  send  in  a  certificate  from  the  institution  where  they  have  studied 
accompanied  by  a  description  of  their  life,  particularly  of  their  studies.  If  they  are  considered  ripe  for  competition 
they  are  informed  that  they  might  be  examined  at  the  Academy  in  Berlin  on  the  30th  of  September.  Persons  who  have  not 
studied  in  a  Prussian  academy  may  exceptionally  be  admitted  for  cempetition,  provided  that  one  or  other  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Family  is  interested  in  them.  Perhaps  you  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  blind  people  are  not  admitted  as 
students  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin,  and  it  was  this  fact  more  than  anything  else  which  caused  my  father  at  one 
time  to  send  my  brother  Werner  and  myself  to  the  Royal  Normal  College.  A  friend  of  my  father's,  who  is  distantly  related 
to  the  Mendelssohn  Family,  acted  in  my  favour,  and   so  my  application  was  accepted,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  might 


appear  on  the  day  of  the  examination.      I  had  sent  in   my  certificate  from   the  College,   and   also   my  diploma  of  the 
Licentiate  Examination  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

In  due  time  I  was  at  the  Academy  in  Berlin.  There  were  26  candidates,  13  pianists,  9  violinists,  i  violincelloist. 
2  singers,  and  i  for  piano  and  organ — myself.  The  prize  has  been  given  to  a  violinist,  a  former  pupil  at  the  academy, 
but  three  smaller  prizes  were  given  out  of  the  interest  of  a  considerable  sum,  which  had  been  given  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  heirs  of  Mendelssohn  for  the  purpose,  and  I  received  one  of  these  prizes ;  it  consisted  of  200  matks.  The  judges  were 
Professor  Jacobin,  Professor  Radoke  and  Max  Bruch.  All  three  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  a  few  kind  words  to  me  after 
the  examination,  and  spoke  favourably  about  my  performances.  1  write  you  all  this,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  because  I  know 
that  you  are  alway  interested  in  your  former  pupils,  and  that  you  are  always  glad  to  hear  exactly  how  they  are  doing 
in  lite. 

At  the  close  of  last  term  the  College  Choir,  assisted  by  a  number  of  the  past  students,  gave  a 
series  of  Concerts  and  Gymnastic  performances  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  The  large  Concert 
Hall  was  filled  on  every  occasion,  and  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors.  During  the 
visit  to  Glasgow,  the  pupils  were  hopitably  entertained  by  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell  and 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Wm.   Auchincloss   Arrol. 

Miss  M.  C.  Greene,  after  40  years'  work  among  the  blind  of  America  and  England,  has 
resigned  her  position  and  returned  to  her  native  land.  Her  pleasants  readings  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  present  pupils,  and  her  cordial  greetings  by  past  pupils  who  re-visit  the  College. 

During  the  summer  holidays  we  visited  Miss  Proctor  and  found  her  feeble  in  body,  but  still 
retaining  her  mental  faculties.  She  asked  after  many  of  the  old  pupils,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.     Her  address  is  100,  Chatham  Street,  Liverpool. 

In  conclusion  allow  us  to  ask  again,  that  you  will  tell  us  not  only  of  your  successes,  but  also  of 
your  trials  and  difficulties.     Tell  us  as  much  as  possible  of  your  experiences,  as  this  will  help  others. 

Wishing  you  a  bright  and  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  and  S.  E.  CAMPBELL. 


December  23yd,   1903. 
Dear  Friend, 

Again  Christmas  is  at  hand,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  writing  once  more  to  the  old  Pupils 
of  the  College.  We  trust  that  each  one  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  reply — some  defer 
writing  indefinitely.  We  had  one  answer  to  our  last  Christmas  letter  written  within  the  present 
month. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  much  earnest  and  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

The  Christmas  Festival,  held  January  28th,  was  of  especial  interest  as  the  tree  was  unveiled  by 
the  bride  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lawson  Johnston,  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has  been  elected  President  in  the  place  of  His  Grace,  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Seaforth  House, the  residence  of  our  new- 
President. 

On  July  2nd  we  gave  a  grand  concert  at  Albert  Hall.  The  three  great  Schools  of  Music  united 
their  choirs  and  orchestras  with  the  pupils  of  the  College — a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  Blind.  It  was  also  the  first  time  these  three  schools  ever  united  in  a  public  concert. 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Hubert  Parry  and  Dr.  Cummings,  each  conducted  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  and  the  concert  closed  with  "  The  Revenge,"  conducted  by  the  composer,  Sir  Villiers 
Stanford. 

The  Prize  Festival  was  held  July  25th.  The  most  notable  feature  was  the  presentation  of  a 
gown  and  hood  to  Miss  Lucas,  who  had  recently  become  a  Fellow  of  tlie  College  of  Organists. 
During  the  year  Thomas  Gregory,  Horace  Watling,  and  Percy  Way,  passed  the  Associate  Exam- 
ination of  the  College  of  Organists, 

When  Sir  August  Manns  was  knighted,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  it  was  announced,  the  choir 
serenaded  him.  Both  Sir  August  and  Lady  Manns  were  much  pleased,  and  we  received  the 
following  letter  : 

"  Gleadale,  Upper  Norwood, 
November  16th,  1903. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Campbell. — Pressure  of  time,  caused  by  opening  congratulatory  letters  and 
answering  same,  has  prevented  my  writing  to  you  before  this  and  telling  you  how  sincerely  my 
wife  and  I  appreciate  the  pleasure  you  gave  us  by  the  serenade  of  last  Monday  evening. 

"  In  now  thanking  you  very  heartily  for  your  and  Mrs.  Campbell's  congratulations  on  my 
Royal  Birthday  Honours,  I  ask  you  also  kindly  to  convey  my  very  sincere  thanks  to  my  young 
friends,  the  students  of  your  College,  for  their  charming  choral  congratulations.  Their  beautiful 
singing  touched  my  heart,  and  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  Lady  Manns  and  myself  fully  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  you  and  my  young  friends  paid  us  as  a  tribute  from  your  College  towards 
the  honour  His  Majesty  the  King  has  so  graciously  conferred  upon  me  by  the  bestowal  of 
knighthood. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  Vv'ith  hearty  good  wishes  from  my  wife  and  myself, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  August  Manns." 


All  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Robert  Wiley,  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  College. 
On  leaving  he  obtained  a  good  appointment  in  a  Glasgow  firm,  which  he  retained  until  his  death 
last  summer. 

By  the  death  of  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq.,  the  College  has  lost  an  old  and  valued  friend.  From  the 
first  he  took  a  hearty,  practical  interest  in  our  Pianoforte  Tuning  Department,  and  ever  tried  to 
promote  its  interests. 

Miss  Tasker,  after  many  years  of  faithful  service  as  Matron,  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  term, 
as  she  had  decided  to  become  a  private  housekeeper ;  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  mother  the 
marriage  has  been  postponed. 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  we  append  extracts  from  a  magazine  published  by  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 
secretary  of  the  Gardner  Trust.  Besides  accounts  of  concerts  and  meetings,  they  contain  references 
to  pupils  who  have  passed  various  examinations.  To  the  latter  must  be  added  the  name  of  Mr. 
John  Whiteside,  who  has  just  taken  the  degree  of  Musical  Bachelor  at  Oxford. 

In  conclusion  the  College  Staff  join  with  us  in  wishing  you  a  "  Merry  Christmas "  and 
"  Happy  New  Year." 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  &  S.  E.  CAMPBELL. 


Repvinied  from  "  The  Blind,'"  Jannary,  1903. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Government  Examination  for  Teachers,  held  at  the  Smith 
Training  College  at  Norwood,  July,  igo2.  Teachers'  Certificates : — 2nd  year.  The  Misses  Edith 
Ascoli,  Kate  Greenslade,  Eleanor  Harris,  and  Phoebe  Schofield. 

Reprinted  from  "  The  Blind  "  April,   1903. 

The  Christmas  Tree  Festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  was  held  on  January 
28th,  and  was  most  successful  and  enjoyable.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings, 
Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  the  tree  was  unveiled  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lawson 
Johnston.  Several  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  were  rendered  with  the  usual  admirable  effect 
and  precision.  The  programme  included  a  cantata,  "  The  Story  of  Bethlehem  "  (West),  and  a 
part  song,  "The  Fisher  Boy,"  by  the  same  composer;  "Cradle  Song"  (Smart);  "  Valse 
Carnavalesque "  (Chaminade),  &c.  The  Chairman  in  his  address  pleaded  earnestly  for  more 
active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  Blind.  "  The 
cause  of  education  is  in  the  air,',  he  said,  "  and  it  will  be  a  cruel  wrong  if  the  Blind  are  left  behind." 

Mr.  Horace  Watling  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  students  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  have  passed  the  Associate  Examination  of  the  College  of  Organists. 

Reprinted  from  "  The  Blind  "  October,  1903. 

Mr.  George  F.  Whittleton  has  passed  "  Responsions  "  and  enters  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
this  term.  Mr.  Whittleton  was  at  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  and  subsequently  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pearson,  formerly  a  student  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  at  Norwood,  has  successfully  passed  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  recently  held 
at  London  University,  being  placed  in  the  First  Division. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Lucas  becoming  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  to-  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  special  article  on  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Percy  Way, 
another  pupil  of  the  College,  has  passed  the  A.C.O.  examination. 


The  report  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.,  for  the  year  igo2,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  June  24th,  presided  over  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  shows  that  during  the  year  there  was  an  average  of  157 
pupils.  The  musical  examination  was  conducted  by  Dr.  August  Manns,  who  praises  very  highly 
the  result  of  the  teaching,  especially  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  words  and  the  perfect  intonation 
and  unwavering  retention  of  the  musical  pitch.  Four  students  passed  the  second  year's  Government 
Examination  for  Teachers,  and  two  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  Two  students  passed  the 
Associate  Examination  of  the  College  of  Organists.  There  is  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a  blind 
Armenian  girl,  who  has  been  trained  at  the  College. 

Two  events  in  connection  with  this  well-known  College  seem  to  call  for  special  mention. 
The  first  was  a  grand  evening  concert  given  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Thursday,  July  2nd,  at  8  p.m.,  by 
the  students  of  the  College,  most  kindly  assisted  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
under  these  conditions  a  truly  enjoyable  time  for  lovers  of  music  was  provided,  but  when  we  add 
tha  Madame  Albani  and  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  kindly  undertook  the  solos,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  reached  high  water  mark.  Mendelssohn's  ever  lovely  "  Hear  my  Prayer  " 
was  rendered  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  precision,  and  a  very  interesting  item  in  the  programme 
was  the  performance  by  the  Misses  Crowley,  Davis,  Lucas  and  Richardson,  of  Bach's  Concerto  in 
A  minor  for  four  pianofortes.  The  Standard  remarked  that  these  artistes  overcame  the  intricate 
technicalities  of  the  music  with  remarkable  ease,  and  their  efforts  would  have  been  noteworthy  even 
had  they  been  possessed  of  the  power  to  see.  Mr.  Horace  Watling,  a  Gardner  scholar,  delighted 
the  audience  by  his  performance  of  the  solo  part  of  Raff's  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  200.  The  part  singing  was  excellent,  and  evidently  greatly  delighted  the  audience,  especially  in 
the  old  time  madrigal,  "As  Vesta  was  from  Latmos  Hill  descending."  The  concert  concluded  with 
Sir  Charles  Stanford's  setting  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Ballad,  "  The  Revenge."  About  sixty  ladies 
kindly  volunteered  to  give  their  services  in  selling  programmes. 

Another  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  College  was  the  Annual  Prize  Festival 
held  on  Saturday,  July  25th,  at  3.15  p.m.,  when  the  prizes  were  presented  to  the  seccessful  students 
by  Alderman  and  Sherriff  Sir  George  Truscott,  Lady  Truscott  being  unavoidable  prevented  from 
attending.  There  were  alse  present  Alderman  Sir  William  Treloar,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Hackney,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Deptford,  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  Miss 
Campbell,  Miss  Mundella,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dixon,  Master  of  the  Borderer's  Company,  and  many  others. 
After  the  company  had  seen  demonstrations  of  music,  typewriting,  pianoforte  tuning,  gymnastics, 
swimming  displays,  etc.,  given  by  the  pupils,  they  assembled  on  the  parade  ground,  where  the 
presentation  of  the  prizes  took  place.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  testimonial  given 
to  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  consisting  of  a  hood,  gown,  and  trencher  cap,  on  her  having  taken  on  July 
i8th,  her  diploma  in  London  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  This  testimonial  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  entire  staff  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  all  the  students.  Miss  Lucas  was 
trained  at  the  College,  where  she  held  a  Gardner  Scholarshsp. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Boyle,  on  the  9th  of  July  last.  Mr. 
Boyle,  who  was  born  near  Dublin  sixty  years  ago,  was  well  know  as  the  private  secretary  to  the 
late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  and  subsequently  of  the  late  Mrs  T.  R.  Armitage,  and  in  connection  with 
the  British  and  F'oreign  Bhnd  Association.  Mr.  Boyle  was  in  the  service  of  the  Armitage  family  for 
over  forty  years,  and  was  constanly  at  work  at  inventions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind,  especially  in 
the  preparationof  relievo  maps  for  sale  at  a  low  price.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Barnes 
Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by  many  blind  persons  and  others  interested  in  the  Blind.  Some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  impressively  sang  the  hymns  and  Doxology  at  the 
graveside. 


Mrs.  Isabel  Western  Gray  has  a  Braille  Library  containing  piano,  organ,  and  vocal  music.     All 
information  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Gray,  The  Manse,  Barnsley,  Yorks. 


December   21st,   1907. 

Dear  Friend, 

During  the  present  yetir  two  old  frien.is  of  the  College  have  passed  away.  On  March  1st,  we 
were  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Sir  August  Manns,  who  has  helped  us  in  so  many  ways  from 
the  day  he  first  visited  the  College,  soon  after  it  was  opened  at  Paxton  Terrace.  The  School  sent  a 
wreath  and  the  Choir  sang  at  the  funeral.  The  wreath  had  some  beautiful  red  rose-buds,  of  which 
Lady  Manns  speaks  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Dear    Dr.  Campbell, 

I    must    send    a    few    lines   to   thank    j-ou,    Mrs     Campbell    and  all  the   Members  of  the    Royal    Normal    College, 

for  your  kind    sympathy  in  my  very    great  loss.      The  singing    of  the  Choir  was  most  expressive.       I    thank  you   all 

most    sincerely  on  my  own,    and    other    relations    behalf,    for    the    touching     last    tribute    you    have    paid    to    one    of 

the   kindest  hearted    men    in    the    world.      I    was    so    glad    to  see  the    beautiful  red   roses;    his    favourite   flower   was 

a    red  rose. 

Yours    most    gratefully, 

MINA     MANNS." 
Lady  Manns    has    recently    presented  to    the    College    Sir    August    Manns'   Broadwood  grand. 

Our  dear  old  friend.  Miss  Proctor,  passed  quietly  away  on  May  30th.  Manj?-  of  the  old  pupils, 
as  well  as  the  former  teachers,  have  been  glad  to  join  in  a  Memorial  to  her.  A  wish  has  been 
expressed   to    have    a    Memorial    Tablet    placed    in    the    Hall    of   the    College. 

Our  Annual  Christmas  Tree  Festival  was  held  January  21st,  when  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
presided.  I  sent  him  not  only  the  Annual  Report,  but  a  number  of  pamphlets  giving  him  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  College.  Amongst  all  the  papers  the  one  that  attracted  his  attention,  was  a 
re-print  from  the  1901  Report  of  the  letters  from  former  pupils.  Quotations  from  one  of  the 
letters  became  the  text  of  his  speech,  and  he  said  that  they  were  the  best  testimonials  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  College  training.  As  usual,  we  repeated  the  concert  for  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  pupils,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  presided.  He  was  much  gratified 
by   the  Vote   of  Thanks  moved   by   two    of    the  young    ladies,    former  Gardner    Scholars. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  May  14th,  at  Grosvenor  House  ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  presided,  and 
the  Resolutions  were  moved  by  Dr.  VV.  H.  Cummings,  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  and  George  Russell,  Esq.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  quoted  several 
of  the  letters  in  the  last  Report,  and  spoke  of  the  hopefulness  and  courage  that  characterized  them. 
I    wish   again  to   thank    all    who    responded   so    readily    to   my   request. 

The  evening  we  returned  from  the  Annual  Meeting,  we  found  a  letter  from  Lord  Knollys  saying 
that  Their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen,  would  attend  a  Concert  and  Gymnastic  Display,  June  3rd. 
This  gave  us  very  little  time  to  make  arrangements.  Queen's  Hall  was  engaged,  but  the  Manager 
thotight  he  could  induce  the  parties  to  take  another  day.      He  did  not  succeed,  so  we  resolved  to  make 


a  great  effort  and  do  the  best  possible  at  Albert  Hall.  When  the  tickets  were  printed,  we  had  only 
ten  days  to  dispose  of  them.  Dr.  Cummings,  of  the  Guildhall  School  ot  Music  furnished  the 
Orchestra,   and  the    following    programme   was   given: — 


1.  Organ  Solo        ...         

2.  Part  Song  

3    Madrigal  for  Fe.malf.  Voicics 

4.   Madrigals  ...         

5    Song  ...         ...         


"  Concert  Overture  " 
Mr.    VICTOR    SPANNER. 

"Lullaby"       

CHOIR  AND   ORCHESTRA. 

"The   Nightingale  "  

WESTMINSTER    GLEE   CLUB. 

.  .       (a)  "  The  Silver  Swan  " 

(b)    "  All  creatures  now  are  merrj-  " 
CHOIR. 

"O  Ma  Maitrcsse  "  

Mr.    STUART    MONCUR. 


"  Little  Jack  Horner  "         

CHOIR. 
"  Scene  tie  bal  '' 
THE  COMPOSER  and   Mr.   JAMES  CROWLEY.  A  R  CO. 

''Song  of  the    \'ikings  " 
CHOIR    AND    ORCHESTRA 

9.   Capriccio   Brim. ANTE  for   Piaxofor'ie  and  Orchestra,  Op   22     ... 

Pianoforte         Master  WILFRED   KERSHAW. 


6.  Hu.MOROus   Clef, 

7.  Pianoforte   Duet 

8.  Chorus     ... 


Hollins 

Graditnle  of  the  College 

Ehar 


Weelkes{1600) 

Gibbons 
Bcnct 

David 

Cnldicott 


Wailing 
Stni^cnt  at  tlie  Colle-c. 

Eaton  Faluns' 


Menciflssuhn 


1.   Marching   and  Dumb  bells. 


2.   Parallel   Bars. 

3.    Ikon    \\'a.nd   H.\i;kcisi:s. 


4.    N'AULTiNG    Horse    Pyramids. 


We  were  much  pleased  to  have  the  assistance  of  so  many  of  the  old  pupils.  Their  Majesties 
were  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Victoria,  and  Landgraf  of  Hesse. 
The   morning  after  the   Concert,   the  following   letter  was   received   from   Lord  KnoUys : — 

Buckingham    Palace, 

Jrd  June,    1907. 
■"■  Dear    Dr.   Campbell, 

I    am    desired    by    the    King    and    Queen    to    inform    you    that    the\'    were    niLicli    pleased    with    the    Concert    and 
Gymnastics    given   by    your    School    this    afternoon. 

Their  Majesties  thought  the  former  was  excellent  and  the  performance  extremely  good,  while  they 
considered  the  latter  as  being  simply  wonderful.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  perceive  that  the  training,  whether 
it    regai-ded    the    music    or    the    gymnastics,    has    evidently    attained    a    high    standard. 

I     must    add    that    the   King   and    Queen    were   also    much   gratiHcd    by    all    of   the    arrangements,    which     could 
not    indeed    have    been    better    I    hear. 

Yours    verj-   truly, 

KNOLLYS " 

The  Prize  Festival  was  held  July  26th — Lord  Glenesk  presided,  and  in  the  absence  of   Lady  Henry 
Somerset,    her    cousin,    Lady    Hyde,  presented   the    prizes.        As    James    Crowley   had    just    passed    the 


Fellowship  Examination  of  the  College  of  Organists,  Lord  Selby  presented  Crowley  and  Horace 
Watling  (who  is  also  a  Fellow)  each  with  a  Cap  and  Gown,  on  behalf  of  the  Staff  and  pupils  of 
the    Royal   Normal  College. 

At  the  Examination  for  the  Associateship  of  the  College  of  Organists,  Victor  Spanner,  a  youth 
of  17,  received  the  highest  marks  out  of  220  Candidates,  and  was  awarded  the  Henry  Cart  prize. 
Spanner  was  heartily  congratulated  by  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  who  presented  the  Diplomas,  William 
Laurie  has  passed  the  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  Dora 
Burrell  and  Emily  Johns  passed  the  Government  Examination  for  teachers  (2nd  year).  Wm.  Jackson 
passed  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  and  entered  Oxford.  A  number  of  Pianoforte  Tuners 
completed   their  training   and   took  their   Certificates. 

During  the  year  we  have  received  wedding  cards  from  Walter  Rea,  Herbert  Warrilow,  Frank 
Lattey,  and  Duncan  Cox.  All  will  sympathise  with  Mrs  Rea  in  the  sad  loss  which  came  to  her  after 
a    few  months  of    married    life,   in    the    sudden   death    of    her   husband. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hollins  was  invited  by  the  Corporation  of  Cape  Town  to  give  eight  Recitals  on 
their  new  Organ.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollins  were  in  South  Africa  from  July  23rd  to  September  17th. 
Besides  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Hollins  gave  Recitals  in  Worcester,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  the 
Towns  of  the  Transvaal.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  the  tour  was  an 
unqualified  artistic  and  financial  success.  An  interesting  account  of  his  tour  w'as  given  in  the  Scottish 
Review  of  October  31st.  During  the  Summer,  Mr.  Harry  Turner  had  the  honour  of  playing  in 
Crathie   Church    at    a    service    attended    by    His    Majesty,    King  Edward. 

We  were  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Harry  Greenwood.  The  Dutch  Reform 
Church  in  Worcester,  Cape  Colony,  withdrew  the  privilege  they  had  granted  the  pupils  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  practising  on  the  Church  organ.  An  immediate  effort  was  made  by  the 
pupils  to  arouse  public  interest  and  raise  funds  for  an  oi-gan  to  be  placed  in  the  School. 
Mr.  Greenwood  started  out  with  six  of  his  pupils  to  visit  some  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Cape 
Colony.  They  often  started  at  sunrise  and  travelled  all  day  in  a  wagon  to  reach  the  next  town. 
They  returned  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  happy  possessors  of  £372  16s.  6d.  towards  the  new  organ. 
The  Worcester  paper  says  "these  lads  and  teacher  carried  with  them  through  the  South  West  'object 
lessons'  that  demonstrated  only  too  clearly  the  usefulness  of  the  work  in  the  Worcester  Institution  ; 
■and  moreover  the  record  of  musical  success  in  connection  with  the  Cape  University  Examinations, 
stamps  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  tutelage  as  of  the  highest  value,  his  pupils  taking 
1st    Honours    with    the    organ    in    each    grade    of    instruction." 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  competition  on  American  Braille,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Prize  was  awarded  by  Mr.  Pearson,  who  carefully  examined  the  papers,  to  Mr.  Joshua  Brand.  In  regard 
to  the  Old  Pupils  Guild,  we  have  Iiad  replies  from  about  one-third,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
favourable  to  its  formation. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  obliged  to  go  to  America  last  summer  t)n  business  connected  with  the  settlement 
of  her  sister's  property,  and  while  there,  we  attended  "A  Conference  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind,"  held  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  There  were  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
among  them  many  blind  members.  They  were  all  very  enthusiastic,  but  especially  the  ladies,  and  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  20th  Century  would  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Blind.  An  address 
of   welcome  was  given  by  Helen   Keller,  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission  on  the 


Blind.     We  give  it  in  full  at  the  end,  but  wish  it  could  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  her  charming  manner, 
and  the  beautiful  smile  that  illumined  her  face  while  she  was  speaking. 

All  the  Old  Friends  at  the  College  send  Christmas  Greetings  and  Good  Wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

We    are,    yours   faithfully, 

S.  E.  &  F.  J.  CAMPBELL. 
ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY 

Miss    HELEN    KELLER, 

In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  I  welcome  to  Boston,  this  association  of  workers  for 
the  sightless.  The  purpose  of  our  convention,  which  represents  every  movement  to  better  tiie  condition  of  the  blind, 
is  to  secure  coopei'ation  between  the  institutions  and  societies  which  are  concerned  in  our  problem.  I  know  that  good 
will  come  of  our  taking  counsel  together.  I  feel  that  we  have  the  fair-mindedness  to  look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the 
courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the  long  road  which  stretches  before  us.  Our  problem  is  complicated,  and  has  more 
sides  than  isolated  effort,  however  zealous,  can  compass.  We  must  see  to  it  tiiat  in  tiie  diversity  of  interests  one 
class  of  the  blind  is  not  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  another,  or  any  pirt  of  the  work  undervalued.  The  workshop,  the 
library  of  embossed  books,  the  home  for  the  aged  blind,  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten,  and  the  sciiool  are  seen  to 
be  parts  of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view.  I  rejoice  that  there  is  assembled  here  a  company  of  men  and  women 
determined  to  take  to  heart  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind,  and  in  the  name  of  the  blind,  and  of  tiie  state  whose 
commission    I    represent.    I    bid   you    welcome. 

We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the  shortcomings  of  our  system,  or  laclv  of  system,  wherein  faitiiful  workers 
go  in  opp:)site  directions,  each  hugging  a  private  book  of  embossed  type,  or  the  plans  of  an  institution  whicli  is  to 
be  the  best  and  onlj'  scat  of  salvation  for  the  blind.  Let  us  draw  our  forces  togetlier.  Howevei*  we  differ  in  the 
details  of  oiu'  work.  let  us  unite  in  the  conviction  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  give  the  blind  something  the)'  can 
do  with  brain  and  hand.  The  higher  education,  in  wliicli  some  of  us  are  particular!}-  interested,  depends 
largely  on  eiirly  training  in  childhood,  on  healthful  surrotmdings  at  school,  on  physical  happiness,  abundant  play, 
and  out  of-door  e.vercise.  Besides  the  blind,  for  whom  existing  institutions  are  mtended  to  provide,  there  is  the 
numerous  class  of  active,  useful  men  and  women  .who  lose  their  sight  in  mature  years.  Those  who  are  in  the 
dark  fi'om  childhood  are  hard  pressed  by  obstacles.  But  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind  is  another  Samson, 
bound,   captive,   helpless,    imtil    we    unloose    his    chains. 

This  association  may  become  an  organized  power  wliich  will  carrj-  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  to 
every  corner  of  the  country.  It  may  bring  about  cooperation  and  good-will  between  schools,  associations,  and  all 
sincere  workers  for  the  sightless.  It  may  start  or  stimulate  efficient  work  iji  states  which  are  yet  in  origmal 
darkness  Blindness  must  always  remain  an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make  it  bearable.  We  must  strike  at  the 
root    of    blindness    and   labor    to   diminish    and    prevent  it. 

Tiie  problem  of  prevention  should  be  dealt  with  frankly.  Physicians,  as  we  are  glad  to  see  the}'  are  doing,  should 
take  pains  to  disseminate  knowledge  needful  for  a  clear  understanding  of  tlie  causes  of  blindness.  Tiie  time  for  hinting 
at  unpleasant  truths  is  past.  Let  us  insist  that  the  states  put  into  practice  every  Imown  and  approved  method  of 
prevention,  and  that  phj-sicians  and  teachers  open  the  doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  tiie  people  to  enter  in.  The  facts 
arc  not  agreeable  reading,  often  they  are  revolting.  But  it  is  better  that  our  sensibilities  should  be  shocked  than  that 
we  should  be  ignorant  of  facts  upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  intelligence,  morals,  and  the  life  of  the  children  of  men. 
Let   us  do  our  best  to  i-end  the  thick  curtain  with  which   societj*  is  hiding  its  eyes  from  unpleasant  but  needful  truth. 

No  organization  is  doing  its  duty  that  onI\'  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also  communicate  the  knowledge 
which  saves  and  blesses  We  read  that  in  one  year  Indiana  has  appropriated  over  #1.000,000  to  aid  and  increase 
institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptical.  Think  of  it!  Surely  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  ask  plain  questions  and  to  receive  plain  answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to  alleviate  present  disease, 
let  us  press  forward  in  the  scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our  bodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the  soul.  When  the 
promises  of  the  future  are  fulfilled,  and  we  rightly  understand  our  bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward  unborn 
generations,  the  institutions  for  defectives  which  are  now  our  pride  will  survive  only  as  terrible  monimients  to  our 
ignorance  and  tiie  needless  misery  that  we  once    endured. 


Re-printed,  hy  permission,   from  "'The  Temple  Magazine."] 


"SEEIJIG    BY    TOUCH." 

fl  Visit  to  the  f^oyal  Jiopmal  College  foP  the  Blind. 

— -^^ — 

BY    W.    PERCY    HICKS 

(Author  of  the   "  Life  of  the  Rev.   T.  De   Witt  Talmage,   D.D.,"   elc.) 


--t^<r>ri^T(5(t)j 


UNTIL    comparatively    a    few   years  ago,  no- 
thing seeined  more  hopeless  than  the  task  of 
enabling  a  blind  child  to  make  its  own  way 
in  the  world.     Such  an  unfortunate  was  allowed  to 
grow  up  as  an  object  of  charity,  repaying  something, 
possibly,  "  with  harp,  or  song,  or  story,"  but  always 


dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  the  kindness  and 
forbearance  of  other  people.  The  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind 
situated  at  Upper  Norwood,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  has,  however,  been  the  instru- 
ment   of  an    almost    miraculous    transformation. 


SEEING   BY   TOUCH." 


The  sightless  students  of  this  remarkable  institution 
pass  out  into  the  world  to  take  their  place  in  the 
stern  competition  of  life,  and  89  per  cent,  of  them 
are  enabled  to  earn  their  own  living.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  they  support  their  aged  parents  as  well. 
The  following  item  of  news  which  went  the  round 
of  the  London  papers  last  month,  is  but  a  particu- 
larised specimen  of  the  work  done  at  this  college  : — 
"  A  blind  Armenian  girl  who  has  been  trained  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  is 
returning  to  Armenia  to  act  as  a  Christian  teacher 
foi  the  blind.  The  Bible  Society  kindly  supplied 
her  with  an  English  Bible  in  Braille  type  for 
herself,  and  with  copies  of  St.  John  in  Armenian 
for  the  pupils  whom  she 
win  have  to  teach." 

The  late  Dr.  Moon, 
who  invented  an  em- 
bossed system  of  read- 
ing for  the  bUnd,  once 
wrote: — "  Numerous  in- 
stances both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  might 
be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  fact  that  great 
mental  vigour  and 
ability  are  not  i  n  - 
frequently  assoc  i  a  te  d 
with  blindness. 
Scarcely  any  depart- 
ment of  human  know- 
ledge or  science  is  with- 
out its  representative 
amongst  the  blind. 
They  have  adorned 
literature  and  art ;  in 
many  instances  they 
have  manifested  eminent 
engineering  skill.  The 
blind  also  number 
among  them,  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, 
philanthropists,  divines, 
poets,  musicians,  and 
others  of  commanding 
intellect." 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  blind  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  is  himself  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  these  words,  and  he  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  all  that  the  College  has  achieved  since  its 
establishment  in  1872,  its  aim  throughout  being 
the  training  of  its  sightless  students  in  the  art  of 
"  seeing  by  touch  " — an  apt  way  of  expressing 
the  work,  coined  and  used  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  the  talented  son  of  the  Principal,  for  the 
purposes  of  an  excellent  lantern  lecture  upon  the 
College  which  he  is  giving  this  winter  in  various 
places  in  and  around  London. 


DR.  F.  J.  CviMPBELL,    THE    SIGHTLESS   PRIKCIPAL  OF 
THE  EOYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Before  looking  into  this  fascinating  work  to  se6 
how  it  is  done,  it  will  be  well  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Principal  himself,  and  his  truly  romantic  life-story 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell  has  been  described  as  an 
American  by  birth,  presumably  Scotch  by  origin. 
English  by  residence  ;  "  but  liis  real  fatherland  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Blind,  where  he  reigns  supreme 
as  the  great  expert  of  the  sightless  seers."  He  was 
born  in  a  little  log  cabin  in  Franklin  County, 
Tennessee.  The  old  home  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields,  and  a  famous  orchard,  rich  with  store  of 
peach,  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  stood  near. 
He  could  see  until  nearly  four  years  of  age,  when  the 
curtain   gradually   fell,  leaving  fadeless   memories 

of  the  red  and  white 
clover,  and  the  spring 
splendours  of  the 
orchard.  Even  to  this 
day  —  sixty  odd  years 
later — "  the  residence  of 
t  h  e  southern  spring, 
with  its  gorgeous  floral 
beauty,  dwells  with  him 
as  a  kind  of  drop  scene, 
\i'hich  remains  visible 
when  all  the  stage  is 
buried  in  impenetrable 
darkness." 

The  dread  event  oo- 
Ourrcd  in  this  way. 
Young  Joseph  was 
playing  in  the  yard,  and, 
boy-like,  began  cutting 
a  branch  of  an  acacia 
tree,  when  suddenly  one 
of  the  twigs  pierced  his 
eye-ball.  It  was  a 
painful  accident,  but  if  a 
skilful  optician  had  been 
at  hand  the  results 
would  have  been  differ- 
ent. Inflammation  set 
in.  From  one  eye  it 
spread  to  the  other,  and 
Ills  sight  faded  steadily 
day  by  day  until  ere  he  was  five  years  of  age, 
he  was  totally  bhnd.  Every  night,  during 
that  trjdng  period,  before  he  went  to 
bed,  liis  mother  took  him  to  see  the  stars  from 
the  piazza.  But  one  night  when  he  looked  up, 
there  was  not  even  one  twinkling  light  in  the  firma- 
ment.  "  Why  is  it  so  dark  ?  "  he  asked  his  mother. 
"  Why  does  not  God  light  up  the  stars  for  your  little 
boy  ?  "  His  inother's  tears  fell  fast  on  the  child's 
face  as  she  carried  him  with  acliing  heart  to  his  bed. 
The  curtain  had  fallen  until  that  Day  when  every 
eye  shall  claim  the  fadeless  vision. 

It  was  a  strange  and  inscrutable  providence,  but 


"SEEING   BY  TOUCH." 


"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform, 
and    had  yoimg  Joseph   retained  his   sight,   the 
supreme  service  he  has  rendered  humanity  would 
never  have  been  hnked  with  his  name. 


work.  Joseph,  however,  was  not  built  of  the  stuff 
that  develops  the  helpless  lounger.  Everyone  elsei 
around  Wm  was  always  at  work — why  could  he  not 
do  something  ?  So  he  argued.  But  what  could^a 
blind  boy  do  ?  He  suggested  that  he  might  chop 


DK.  AND  MRS.  CAMPiiELL,  WITH  MR.    C,  CAMPBELL,  ON  A   CYOLmO  TOUR   IN    WALES  : — LLANBERIS   PASS. 


However,  this  was  but  the  alphabet  of  his  school  of 
adversity,  for  shortly  after\\  aid?  his  father  sulfered 
great  financial 
losses,  and  the 
family  had 
much  difficulty 
in  making  both 
ends  meet. 
Poverty,  how- 
ever, served  to 
develop  more 
fully  the  finer 
graces  in  the 
:fr  a  m  i  1  y,  and 
"  poor  blind 
Joseph "  was 
in  dan g e r  of 
being  spoilt  by 
excessive  in- 
dulgence. A  s 
Mr.  Ca'mpbell, 
j  un.,  says  in 
his  lecture, 
already  r  e- 
ferred  to,  the 
blind  laddie 
was  not  to  be 
crossed  or 
punished, 
neither  was  he 
to    be    put     to 


kindling  wood  for  the  fire.      His  father  laughed  him 
to  scorn.     Fancy  trusting  a  blind  boy  with  an  axe  1 

But  once, 
his  father  was 
away  for  five 
weeks,  Joseph 
persuaded  h  i  s 
mother  to  let 
him  try,  and 
when  his  father 
at  length  re- 
turned he  was 
astonis h e d  to 
lind  six  cords 
of  firewood  all 
cut  and  care- 
fully  piled 
ready  for  use. 
'•  Well  done, 
lads,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ad- 
cke  s  s  i  n  g  the 
brothers.  But 
liis  amazement 
was  complete 
when  they 
assu  red  him 
that  the  wood 
had  been  cut 
and    pUed     by 


BLINB    STUDENTS    GIVING    A.\    EXHIBITION    OP    DIVING. 


"poor    blind 


"SEEING   BY   TOUCH." 


Joseph."  His  father  took  the  hint,  and  from 
that  time  began  to  teach  him  how  to  do  all  kinds 
of  work  about  the  farm. 

There  was  no  school  for  the  blind  in  Termessee, 
and  the  lad  often  felt  very  dull.  Long  before  the 
evening  he  woiild  wander  along  the  road  toward  the 
day-school,  and  sit  listening  with  anguish  to  the 
voices  of  the  happy  boys  and  girls  coming  home 
from  their  lessons.  But  at  last,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  a  Mr.  Churchman  opened  a  school  for  the 
blind  at  Nashville,  and  Joseph's  parents,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  answer  to  their  prayers,  sent  the  blind 


months  after  that,  Joseph  gained  the  prize  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  musical  prodigy. 

Now  he  began  to  pine  after  a  University  educa- 
tion, and  as  his  father  was  too  poor  to  afford  such 
a  luxury,  the  blind  pianist  determined  to  earn  the 
needful  money.  He  began  giving  lessons  to  other 
pupils,  and  when-  he  was  barely  eighteen  was 
appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  very  school 
where  he  was  once  told  he  had  no  ear  for  the  art. 
Thereupon  he  set  himself  to  work  at  other  branches 
of  study,  including  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek. 
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pet  of  the  house  to  begin  his  education .  The  part- 
ing he  felt  keenly,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than 
the  passion  for  learning  devoured  all  other  emotions, 
and  his  climb  up  the  ladder  of  knowledge  was  very 
rapid. 

Music  has  always  been  one  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
fortes,  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  showed  at  first  such 
utter  incapacity  to  sound  his  notes  or  hum  a  tune 
that  his  teacher  summarily  decided  the  boy  had 
no  ear  for  music.  So  he  was  relegated  to  brush  and 
basket-making,  and  was  actually  forbidden  to 
touch  the  piano.  This  immediately  put  him  on  his 
mettle.  He  determined  that,  ear  or  no  ear,  music 
he  would  learn.  He  hired  one  of  the  other  boys  to 
give  him  secret  lessons  and  practised  whenever  he 
could.  Three  months  later,  the  music-master, 
also  blind,  accidentally  entering  the  room,  said, 
"  Who  is  that  playing  the  new  lesson  so  well  ?  " 
"  I  sir  !  "  "  You,  Josie,  you  cannot  play  !  Come 
here  ;  what  have  you  learnt  ?  "  "  /Ul  that  you 
have  taught  the  other  boys."  The  teacher  laughed. 
"  Well,  then,  sit  down  and  play  the  instruction 
book  through  from  beginning   to  end."     Fifteen 


Not  long  after  this,  young  Campbell  scoured  the 
State  of  Tennessee  on  his  favourite  little  nag  in 
search  of  additional  pupils  for  the  blind  school,  and 
brought  in  a  score — surely  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment for  a  blind  youth  to  accomplish. 

Another  daik  day  was  soon  to  dawn  in  his  che- 
quered life.  He  went  to  Harvard  University  and 
married  his  first'  wife,  but  the  firm  with  whom  he 
had  deposited  his  savings  failed,  and  he  had  to  start 
afresh.  It  was  in  1856,  when  he  was  24,  that  he 
«ettlexl  down  with  his  young  wife  as  musical  director 
of  a  large  girls'  school  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
But  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  beginning  at 
that  time,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  against  what  appeared 
to  be  his  best  interests,  sided  strongly  with  the 
Abolitionists.  For  this  he  was  threatened  by  a 
committee  of  leading  citizens  with  hanging.  As  he 
was  a  blind  man,  there  was  a  popular  outcry 
against  this,  but  a  systematic  boycott  was  com- 
menced which  resulted  in  his  being  driven  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  ultimately  landed  him  at 
Norwood,  where  he  found  his  Ufe-work. 

The  immediate  events  which  culminated   in  the 
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ormation  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  aj; 
Norwood  were  as  strange  and  unforeseen  as  many 
other  tilings  in  Dr.  Campbell's  life.  He  was  re- 
turning from  the  Continent,  where  after  studying 
for  two  years  in  the  Conservatoires  of  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  he  had  been  visiting  the  leading  European 
Blind  Schools  with  the  object  of  establishing 
a  first-class  Conservatoire  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  American  Universities. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  United  States,  he  arrived  in 
London  on  Jan.  20,  1871,  intending  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  the  23rd.  But  those  three  days  have 
lengthened  into  thirty-one  years,  and  still  he  is  with 
us.  A  stranger  staying  at  the  same  hotel  in  London 
invited  him  to  a  charitable  tea-party  for  the  blind. 
That  was  all  !  But  it  turned  the  current  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  career.  In  conversing  with  the  blind 
guests,  he  realised,  ■  as  perhaps  never  before,  the 
hopelessness  of  their  lot.  Of  3,150  sightless  persons 
in  London,  2,300  were  dependent  upon  charitable 
relief.     "  Before    1    left    the    meeting,"  says    Dc. 


London.  At  length,  as  one  day  they  were  walking 
across  Hyde  Park,  Dr.  Armitage  suddenly  turned 
to  his  companion  and  asked.  "  What  will  it  cost  to 
start  a  small  school,  and  try  the  experiment  for  two 
years  ?  "  "  £3,000,"  replied  Dr.  Campbell. 
"  Then,"  said  Dr.  Armitage,  "  I  will  give  £l,0;j3  if 
the  other  £2,000  can  be  raised  "  Dr.  Campbell  at 
once  set  to  work,  and,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  \Vm. 
Mather,  M.P.,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  others,  in  six 
months  the  money  was  raised,  and  three  houses 
near  the  Crystal  Palace  purchased  in  which  to  make 
a  start.  Before  long  the  institution  attracterl  to 
its  aid  many  of  the  philanthropists  of  the  oountrv, 
and  Queen  Victoria  became  interested  in  it.  The 
College  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present 
site  and  extended.  Jt  is  now  one  of  the"sights  "' 
of  the  district  upon  which  stands  the  famous  palace 
of  crystal. 

The  Blind  CoUege  is  an  assemblage  of  sc'aools 
standing  in  charming  grounds,  and  all  arrangjd  and 
laiil  out  on  scientific  principles.     E^en  the  pit. is ' 
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Campbell,  "  the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  of  this 
great  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon  me." 

The  following  day  Dr.  Campbell  met  Dr.  Armi- 
tage, founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  who  was  himself  almost  sightless,  and 
had  for  years  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate blind.  These  two  enthusiasts  spent  months 
in  comparing  notes,  visiting  blind  classes,  etc.,  and 
considering  what  could  be  done  for  the  blind  of 


are  en  suite.  There  are  many  steps  and  stairs,  but 
these  and  the  many  crossings  are  indicated  by  a 
slight  raising  of  the  footpaths,  and  by  means  of  a 
few  simple  signs  the  blind  students  can  traverse  the 
grounds  freely  from  end  to  end,  and  find  their  way 
about  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  for  a  visitor  to  believe  that  the  pupils  whom 
he  sees  walking  about  or  cycling  or  swimming,  or 
amusing  themselves  under  the  trees,  or  in  the  play- 
ground, can  really  be  sightless.   The  happy  students 
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will  even  wax  eloquent  about  the  appearance  and 
situation  of  the  pretty  flower-beds  which  they  have 
never  seen,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  cut  down  a  tree  on  the 
lawn,  it  was  spared  in  deference  to  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  students  that  its  removal  would  so 
much  spoil  the  view  !  That  is  the  education  of 
magination  par  excellence. 

Dr.  Campbell  trains  his  pupils  to  do  everything 
as  far  as  possible  as  if  they  had  the  most  perfect 
vision,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  given  example  as 
well  as  precept.     For,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 


guided  by  a  sighted  oarsman  or  oarswoman,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

But  the  College  curriculum  is  not  all  made  up  of 
recreation,  important  as  that  undoubtedly  is. 
In  the  various  class-rooms  we  witnessed  the  actual 
process  of  teaching,  which  embraces  all  the  usual 
subjects  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
But  the  ones  that  interested  us  most  were  the 
kindergarten  classes.  There  were  little  blind  boys 
and  girls  modelling  in  clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  bent  wires,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  plait- 
ing, or  being  introduced  to  Mother  Nature  herself 
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Dr.  Campbell  is  an  enthusiastic  n^oumaineei.  He 
is  the  only  blind  man  who  has  ever  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  and  "  there  are  few  snow -clad  peaks  in  the 
play -ground  of  Europe  which  are  not  almost  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  asphalted  walks  in  the 
grounds  at  Norwood."  Few  blind  people  in  pursuit 
of  healthful  exercise,  can  climb  mountains,  however, 
and  so  Dr.  Campbell  has  introduced  into  the  College 
grounds  one  of  the  most  perfect  gymnasia  in  Lon- 
don, and  an  admirably  laid-out  roller-skating  rink. 
In  the  swimming-bath,  too,  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  swim,  to  dive,  and  to  rescue  persons  from 
drowning  by  the  latest  approved  methods,  while 
along  the  cycle  track  winding  round  the  lower 
grounds,  a  serpent-like  macliine  bearing  twelve 
riders  (the  leader  being  sighted)  dashes  merrily 
along  in  most  exhilarating  fashion.  Among  the 
many  privileges  of  my  life  I  shall  number  the  pleasure 
of  a  brief  cycle  trip  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
blind  students.  Inside  the  cycle  track  is  a  small  lake 
on  which  sightless  crews  may  be  seen  rowing,  but 


by  means  of  a  branch  from  a  beech-tree,  with  its 
leaves  and  nuts.  As  an  object  lesson  to  encourage 
observation,  it  was  enlightening  even  to  some  of 
the  visitors. 

The  Swedish  Sloyd  class,  designed  to  give  manual 
dexterity  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  tools, 
looks  hke  a  joiner's  shop.  Here  the  bUnd  pupils  are 
taught  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  except  the  chisel, 
and  the  boys  gave  evidence  of  being  apt  scholars. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful  items  of" 
"  Seeing  by  Touch  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  typewrit- 
ing rooms,  where  boys  or  girls  were  manipulating 
the  Hammond  machines  as  if  to  the  manner  born. 
They  read  their  Braille  notes  with  the  left  hand,  if 
not   being   dictated   to. 

The  typewriter  has  two  rows  of  keys,  each  key 
operating  three  characters,  and  every  third  key  is 
raised  about  half-an-inch  above  its  fellows,  some- 
wliat  after  the  principle  of  the  raised  black  notes 
on  a  pianoforte  keyboard.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
locate  each  letter,  as  they  are  all  in  sets  of  three. 
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The  sewing,  arithmetic  and  geography  classes 
have  all  their  wonders  for  visitors.  Whether  the 
bhnd    pupils    are   threading    needles,    stitching   or 
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darning  ;  whether 
they  are  giving  ex- 
amples in  fractions 
on  their  tin  perfor- 
ated slates,  or  hunt- 
ing for  Mount  Ve- 
suvius or  ''the  seven 
hilled  city"  on  their 
raised  maps,  the 
smart  little  students 
seejii  never  at  a 
[loss. 

But  of  all  the 
classes,  the  most 
practical,  perhaps, 
are  those  devoted 
to  pianoforte 
tuning  and  the 
teaching  of  music 
departments  many 
expect  to  earn  their  living.  The  thor- 
oughness of  the  musical  'training  has 
been  testified  to  by  Sir  John  Stainer, 
and  many  pupils  of  the  College  have 
achieved  successes  in  which  sighted 
aspirants  failed.  Every  blind  child  is 
taught  to  read  his  own  music  from  the 
first  exercises  that  he  or  she  learns.  iMl 
the  pupils  read  and  write  music  by^ne 
Braille  system  of  notiition,  and  I  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Campbell  him- 
self that  his  bhnd  choir — who-e  singing 
has  delighted  multitu  les    of  people  in  all 


parts  of  London — can  read  any  vocal  composition 
such  as  chants,  hymns,  part-songs,  madrigals,  or 
grand  choruses,  and  immediately  sing  them  from 
the  notes.  Indeed,  he  is  confident  that 
they  could  successfully  compete  in  sight- 
reading  with  the  best  sighted  choirs  in 
the  countjy. 

The  instruction  in  j)ianoforte  timing  is 
equally  efficient,  as  I  can  personally 
testify,  and  the  tuners  sent  from  this 
College  to  any  part  of  the  Metropoli-s  may 
always  be  lelied  upon. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to    know 
that  there  are  now  156  pupils  in  residence 
in    the    College,  but    many  appficants  are 
seeking  admission,  the    great   majority  of 
them  J  being    poor.     As    it  is,    2,000^.    in 
annual      subscrip- 
tions is  needed    to 
keep    the    institu- 
tion   on    a    sound 
financial  basis,  and 
considering  its 

value  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the 
education  of  the 
country,  it  de- 
serves all  the  help 
that  can  be  given 
to  it. 

Our  portrait  of 
Dr.  Campbell  on 
page  1377  is  from 
a  photograph  by 
Wright,  Upper 
Norwood. 
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NE  of  the  ideas  which  persistently  haunt  me  is 
that  of  editing  a  handy  manual  which,  within '  the 
compass 
of  Green's 
"  Shorter  His- 
tory," would 
render  univer- 
sally accessible 
a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct account  of 
all  the  Best 
things  in  the 
world.  There 
are  not  so  many 
Bests.  Of 
second-bests 
there  are  plenty 
and  to  spare. 
A  record  of 
the  best  that 
man  has  yet 
achieved  in  the 
control  of  things 
and  in  the 
amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the 
race  would  be 
a  kind  of  up-to- 
date  Bible  for 
the  Twentieth 
Century.  For 
the  true  pro- 
gramme  for 
that  century 
will  be  to  level 
up  the  hind- 
most to  the 
standard  of  the 
foremost,  and 
everywhere  to 
go  one  better 
than  the  best 
yet.  '  The  re- 
cord of  the 
supreme  excel- 
lence already 
achieved  would 
be  at  once  in- 
spiration and 
direction  for 
those  who  are 
seeking  anxious- 
ly the  road  to 
progress.  "This 
is  the  way, 
walk   ye  in   it," 

might  be  inscribed  as  a  motto  on  its  title-page,  for 
there  is  no  revelation  for  the  race  superior  to  that 
which  is  embodied  in  ^the   record    of  the   best"  that   in 
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the  long   seons  of  thought   and   toil   has   been   achieved 

by  the   foremost  'leaders    of  -mcinlcind. 

There  would 
be,  of  course, 
a  good  deal 
of  difference 
of  opinion 
among  autho- 
rities  as^to 
what  is  actu- 
ally the  best 
in  each  field 
of  human  en- 
deavour and 
human  achieve- 
ment. But  on 
some  questions 
there  is  no 
room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 
The  pre-emi- 
nence in  excel- 
lence is  some- 
times so  well 
marked  that  it 
is  universally 
recognised.  In 
this  class  of 
the  very  Best, 
the  undisputed 
class,  a  high 
place  belongs 
to  the  institu- 
tion that  is 
inseparably  as- 
sociated with 
the  name  of 
Dr.  Campbell. 
The  Royal 
Normal  College 
and  Academv 
of  Music  for 
the  Blind,  at 
Norwood,  is 
admittedly  and 
und  is  put  ably 
the  best  that 
has  yet  been 
achieved  in  the 
training  of  the 
blind.  As  it 
is  just  now  in 
the  crisis  of 
its  destinies, 
no  moment 
c  o  u  1  d  b  e 
selected  more  timely  for  the  pubUcation  of  a  Character 
Sketch  devoted  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  our  day.^  .     , 
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I.— THE    MAKING    OF£THE    MAN. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell  is  an  American  by  birth, 
presumably  Scotch  by  origin,  English  by  residence  ;  but 
his  real  fatherland  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind.  Therein 
he  reigns  supreme  as  the  Great  Expert  of  the  Sightless 
Seers. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  is  a  realm  that,  unfor- 
tunately, is  conterminous  with  the  inhabited  regions  of 
the  planet.  Its  denizens  are  counted  by  thousands,  and 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  If  the 
total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  is  taken  at 
a  rough  estimate  as  one  thousand  millions,  then  the 
denizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  are  at  least  one 
million  strong.  For,  "  speaking  generally  of  countries  in 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe  there  are  about  one 
thousand  Wind  persons  to  each  million  of  the  population." 
In  Finland,  however,  the  average  is  more  than  double 
that  number.  In  the  hot  countries  where  ophthalmia  is 
very  prevalent  the  average  would  probably  be  higher 
than  in  the  temperate  zone.  Of  the  miUion  sightless 
about  two  hundred  thousand  are  under  sixteen.  In 
England  in  1881  there  were  1,710  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  ;  in  the  United 
3.?, 000  sightless  of  all  ages. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  is  a  realm  of  Poverty. 

But  whether  rich  or  poor,  differing  as  they  do 
infinitely  in  race,  station,  language  and  religion,  they  are 
marked  out  from  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  children  of  an  eternal  night.  They  sit 
in  darkness  all  day  long,  for  their  lives  are  passed  in 
imbroken  shade. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  is  in  sombre  contrast  to  the 
city  which,  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  St.  John,  was 
seen   descending   out   of  heaven   from    God,  for  it  was 


Kingdom 


written,  "  There  shall  be  no  night  there."  Yet  of  the 
kingdom  it  may  be  said,  as  was  spoken  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  : — 

The  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to 
shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof. 

Sun  and  moon  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts  fail  to 
minister  of  their  radiance  to  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Blind  ;  but  the  glory  of  God  was  to  say  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  and  the  mystic  Lamb  is 
the  embodiment  of  that  self-sacrificing  Love,  by  whose 
aid  alone  the  sightless  learn  to  see. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  been  doing  that  kind  of  creative 
miracle  all  his  life.  His  college  at  Norwood  is  merely  a 
material  incarnation  of  the  man.  It  is  a  place  where 
those  who  have  long  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
have  seen  a  great  light  arise,  a  light  that  has  long  been 
set  on  a  hill,  which  no  man  can  extinguish. 

"There  are  only  160  pupils  in  the  college,"  said  Lord 
Playfair,  "  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  blind  persons  in  this 
country,  but  that  is  not  the  extent  of  its  usefulness.  It 
is  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  showing  the  way  the  blind  should 
be  educated." 

To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  him, 
and  to  understand  him  as  he  now  is  we  need  to  look  to 
his  origin.  He  is  an  American — an  American  of  the 
Southern  States;  one  of  the  few  Southern  Americans 
who  have  left  an  impress  upon  the  motherland  of  the 
race.  Most  Americans  who  have  made  a  dint  in  the  Hfe 
of  the  old  country  have  come  from  New  England  or  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Mark  Twain  is  almost  the  only 
Southerner  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  our 
midst.  Hence  the  first  wonder  is,  how  the  citizen  of 
Tennessee  finds  himself  estabhshed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  towers  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
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As  often  happens,  the  displacement  from  birthplace  to 
the  scene  where  his  life-work  was  to  be  accomplished 
was  effected  by  agencies  and  instruriients  whereof  the 
chief  actor  knew  nothing.  In  the  quaint  old  legends  of 
"  The  Talmud  "  men  were  transported  hither  and  thither 
to  meet  their  fate  by  the  flying  carpet  of  King  Solomon. 
The  secret  of  the  wise  king's  magic  is  a  mystery  to  the 
men  of  this  generation,  but  the  invisible  Destiny  that 
presides  over  our  lot  is  in  no  lack  of  means  for  whisking 
mortals  across  continents  and  oceans  in  quite  as  arbitrary 
a  fashion.  Dr.  Campbell  was  driven  out  of  his  native 
state,  all  unwilling,  and  unwitting  what  lay  in  store  for 
him,  by  the  scourge  of  impending  starvation,  emphasised 
with  the  rustle  of  the  gallows  rope.  He  has  never  been 
in  gaol,  at  least  not  yet.  But  he  has  achieved  the 
superior  distinction  of  being  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
being  hanged. 

It  fell  out  on  this  wise.  Dr.  Campbell  in  1856,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  had  just  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing his  life  satisfactorily  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
He  had  married  a  wife,  and  had  settled  down  with  her  as 
musical  director  of  a  large  and  flourishing  girls'  school  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  There  he  might  have  remained 
to  this  day,  but  for  a  fortunate  accident  which  at  the  time 
seemed  to  becloud  everything,  and  scattered  at  a  blow 
all  his  plans  for  his  future.  Just  before  his  marriage 
he  had  entered  Harvard  University  as  a  student.  In 
those  days  slavery  dominated  the  Union,  but  young 
Campbell  had  prejudices  against  the  peculiar  institution 
of  his  native  state,  prejudices  which  dated  back  to  his 
early  boyhood.  One  of  the  last  sights  he  saw  before  he 
finally  lost  his  sight  was  his  old  nurse.  Aunt  Maria,  being 
cowhided  by  her  master  for  some  fault.  The  boy,  then 
only  a  child  of  four  or  five,  was  playing  in  the  straw  on 
the  threshing  floor  where  the  old  slave  was  flogged  ;  her 
piteous  cries  as  she  implored  in  vain  for  mercy  haunted 
him  like  a  nightmare.  The  prejudice  against  slavery  was 
deepened  a  few  years  later  when,  on  awakening  from  a 
fever,  the  boy  heard  his  nurse  Aunt  Milly  sobbing  in  the 
corner.  Her  little  Mary,  the  last  of  ten  children,  had  just 
been  sold  South,  and  the  man  who  sold  her  had  cowhided 
the  mother  for  not  "  being  good  "  and  taking  it  cheerfully. 
The  boy's  blood  boiled  against  such  inhumanity,  and 
he  became  an  Abolitionist.  When  at  Harvard  he 
naturally  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison's 
Liberator,  and  when  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  a  copy 
of  that  paper  was  forwarded  to  his  address.  It  was 
promptly  confiscated  at  the  Post  Office,  and  the  name 
of  young  Campbell  was  posted  as  one  suspect  of 
Abolitionism. 

In  those  days,  to  be  an  Abolitionist  in  Tennessee  was 
about  as  safe  as  to  be  a  Protestant  in  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  impending  conflict  which  was  in 
five  years'  time  to  deluge  the  land  with  blood,  cast  a 
lurid  shadow  over  Southern  society.  Buchanan  was  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  slave-holders,  the  last 
candidate  that  they  were  destined  to  elect.  Enthusiastic 
defenders  of  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  formed  themselves, 
in  various  Southern  States,  into  Vigilance  Committees, 
or  Committees  of  the  Public  Safety,  who  undertook  the 
self-imposed  task  of  ridding  the  State  of  citizens  unsound 
in  the  faith.  The  arrival  of  the  copy  of  the  Liberator  at 
the  local  post  office, '  addressed  to  the  newly  appointed 
Musical  Director,  led  the  committee  at  once  to  place 
Dr.  Campbell  under  surveillance.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  teaching  a 
negro  to  read.  "  What  need  we  further  evidence  ?  "  So 
Dr.  Campbell  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
committee,  composecl    of   the   leading    citizens.      They 


pointed  out  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  exhorted  him  to 
abandon  the  pestilent  heresy  of  Abolitionism.  Finding 
him  obdurate,  they  substituted  threatenings  and  cursings 
for  argument,  and  finally  left  him  an  ultimatum.  He 
must  promise  to  vote  for  Buchanan,  and  he  must  pledge 
himself  never  to  repeat  the  damnable  offence  of  teaching 
a  nigger  to  read.  He  refused  either  to  give  promise  or 
pledge.  Then  said  the  committee,  "  We  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours  in  which  to  reconsider  your  decision.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  still  refuse,  we  shall  string  you 
up  to  the  limb  of  the  most  convenient  tree." 

Exeunt  the  patriots  of  the  free  and  indef)endent 
Republic,  who  were  nurtured  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  who  blatantly  professed  as  their 
cardinal  article  of  faith  that  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal !  Dr.  Campbell  was  left  with  his  young  wife  to  look 
at  life  and  death  through  the  hangman's  noose.  It  was  a 
grim  and  mournful  day.  But  his  bhndness  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  It  became  noised  abroad  that  the  committee 
was  going  to  hang  a  blind  man.  The  peculiar  moral 
sense  of  a  community  which  would  have  acquiesced 
complacently  in  the  hanging  of  an  Abolitionist  who  could 
see,  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  notion  of  hanging  an 
Abolitionist  who  was  sightless.  Before  the  twenty-four 
hours  had  expired  the  committee  felt  that  it  would  not 
do.  The  blind  man's  life  must  be  spared.  But  although 
they  might  not  take  his  life,  they  were  free  to  destroy  his 
livelihood.  So  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Captain 
Boycott  was  heard  of,  the  committee  organised  a  boycott 
of  Dr.  Campbell.  The  word  was  passed  round  that  no 
good  citizen  should  allow  his  children  to  be  taught  music 
by  an  Abolitionist.  As  a  result,  not  a  single  pupil 
attended  his  classes.  Dr.  Campbell  bowed  to  the 
inevitable,  and,  packing  up  his  moveables,  quitted  the 
place  where  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  make  his  home  and 
rear  his  family. 

And  that  was  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr.  Campbell 
was  driven  from  his  native  land  and  compelled  to  begin 
the  pilgrimage  which,  immensely  to  his  own  surprise, 
landed  him  at  Norwood,  where  he  found  his  life-work,  all 
unsuspected  heretofore,  had  been  awaiting  him  all  the 
time. 

It  was  no  greater  surprise  than  that  which  overtakes 
most  of  those  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  world.  They 
seldom  seek  it  themselves  of  their  own  instinctive  volition. 
They  are  driven  to  it,  often  by  the  most  relentless  of 
scourges.  The  decree  of  banishment  from  his  native 
state,  enforced  just  as  he  had  settled  down  in  his  new- 
made  nest,  was  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  first  step  necessary  to  qualify  Dr. 
Campbell  for  his  life's  task.  When  he  was  born  he  had 
as  bright  eyes  as  any  one. 

The  first  step  to  prepare  him  for  the  work  in  which  he 
has  achieved  supreme  success  was  to  blind  him.  Bird- 
fanciers  sometimes  blind  chaffinches,  bcHeving  that  they 
can  thereby  make  them  sing  more  sweetly.  Young 
Campbell  was  blinded  with  the  same  remorselessness. 
When  between  three  and  four  years  of  age  he  was 
playing  in  the  yard  when  the  sharp  thorn  of  an  acacia 
tree  pierced  his  eyeball.  It  was  an  accident,  painful,  no 
doubt,  but  one  which  would  have  had  no  lasting  results 
but  for  the  clumsiness  or  neglect  of  the  doctor.  Inflam- 
mation set  in.  From  one  eye  it  spread  to  the  other,  and 
before  the  inflammation  subsided  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
had  gone  for  ever.  In  the  months  that  elapsed  before  he 
absolutely  lost  his  sight  his  capacity  for  seeing  faded 
steadily  day  by  day.  His  parents  lived  in  the  country, 
in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee.  The  old  home  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  fields,  and  a  famous  orchard,  rich  with 
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store  of  peach,  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  stood  near. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  memories  of  the  red  and 
white  of  the  clover  and  the  spring  splendours  of  the 
orchard  are  bright  and  unfaded.  The  radiance  of  the 
southern  spring,  with  its  gorgeous  floral  beauty,  dwells 
with  him  as  a  kind  of  drop  scene,  which  remains  visible 
when  all  the  stage  is  buried  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

The  curtain,  he  says,  was  drawn  little  by  little.  Every 
night  before  he  went  to  bed  his  mother  took  him  to  see 
the  stars  from  the  piazza.  But  one  night  when  he  looked 
up  there  was  not  even  one  pin-prick  in  the  firmament  to 
let  the  glory  of  heaven  gleam  down  upon  earth.  "  Why 
is  it  so  dark  ? "  he  asked  his  mother.  "  Why  does  not 
God  light  up  the  stars  for  your  little  boy  ? "  The  light 
of  the  eye  was  quenched  for  ever.  His  mother's  tears 
fell  fast  on  the  child's  face  as  she  carried  him  with 
aching  heart  to  his  bed.     The  curtain  had  fallen  : — 

Not  to  me  returns  .^ 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,   or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks  or  herds,   or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me. 

It  was  hard  for  the  boy.  But  it  was  the  first  step  to 
the  achievement  of  the  work  of  his  life.  Without  that 
experience  he  would  have  grown  up,  like  his  brothers, 
possibly  a  worthy  citizen  of  Franklin  County,  but  the 
supreme  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  mankind  would 
never  have  been  associated  with  his  name. 

But  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  initiation  into  the 
school  of  hardship.  Hardly  had  his  sight  disappeared 
before  financial  misfortune  overtook  the  family.  His 
father  lost  all  his  property  but  one  small  farm  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  took  them  all  their  time,  working  all 
hands  early  and  late,  to  make  both  ends  meet.  To  blind- 
ness it  was   necessary  to   superadd  poverty,  for  the  two 


afflictions  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  inextricably  inter- 
twined. Poverty,  however,  only  drew  the  family  more 
closely  together.  Young  Campbell  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  brave  and  noble-hearted  mother,  an  affectionate 
father  and  brothers,  to  whom  the  presence  of  "  poor  blind 
Joseph"  appears  to  have  been  a  blessed  ministry  of 
grace,  developing  compassion  and  tenderness  and  the 
finer  virtues.  At  first  their  kindness  took  the  unfortunate 
shape  of  excessive  indulgence.  The  blind  laddie  was  not 
to  be  crossed,  or  punished,  neither  was  he  to  be  put  to 
work.  The  blind  boy  was,  however,  not  built  of  the 
stuff  that  develops  into  the  helpless  lounger.  If  work  is 
the  primeval  curse  of  God  on  sinful  man,  compulsory 
idleness  is  the  curse  of  the  devil,  and  as  much  worse  than 
the  divine  malediction  as  hell  is  worse  than  heaven. 
Young  Campbell  chafed  against  the  well-meant  interdict 
which  forbade  him  to  work.  Every  one  in  the  house  was 
busy  from  morning  till  night.  Why  could  not  he  do 
something  ?  But  what  could  a  blind  boy  do  ?  He 
suggested  that  he  might  chop  kindling  wood  for  the  fire. 
His  father  scouted  the  idea.  How  could  he  be  trusted 
with  an  axe  ?  But  once  when  the  father  had  gone  off 
on  business  for  some  time,  his  mother  yielded  to  his 
entreaties  and  lent  him  an  axe,  took  him  to  the  wood-pile, 
and  set  him  to  work.  What  would  have  been  drudgery 
to  his  brothers  was  inexpi:essible  delight  to  him.  When 
his  father  returned  he  found  to  his  astonishment  six  cords 
of  firewood  all  cut  and  carefully  piled  ready  for  use. 
"  Well  done,  lads,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  brothers, 
who,  to  his  amazement,  told  him  that  the  wood  had  been 
cut  and  piled  by  "  poor  blind  Joseph."  His  father  was 
shrewd  enough  to  take  the  hint.  He  bought  the  lad  a 
beautiful  new  light  axe,  and  from  that  time  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  teach  hira  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  work 
about  the  farm. 

There  was  no  school  for  the  blind   in  those  days   in 
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Tennessee.  So  the  blind  boy  mourned  more  bitterly 
over  his  inability  to  attend  school  than  idle  boys  regret 
their  compulsory  schooling.  In  her  charming  but  frag- 
mentary "  Reminiscences  "  from  which  Mrs.  Craik  con- 
structed the  sketch  of  Dr.  Campbell  which  appeared  in 
Good  Words  in  1882,  he  referred  thus  to  the  memory 
of  these  early  days  : — - 

There  were  times  when  I  was  very  dull,  especially  during  the 
season  when  all  the  other  children  went  to  school.  Oh  !  the 
ahguish  of  those  dreary,  idle,  lonely  days  !  Long  before  even- 
ing I  would  wander  off  on  the  road  to  the  school,  and  sit 
listening  for  the  far-oft"  voices  of  those  happy  boys  and  girls 
coming  back  from  their  lessons. 

At  last,  when  he  was  ten  years'  old,  a  Mr.  Churchman 
opened  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Nashville.  Campbell's 
father  shrank  from  parting  with  the  blind  pet  of  the 
home.  But  the  mother  persisted.  "  We  must  do  it.  It 
is  the  one  thing  we  have  been  praying  for."  And  done 
it  was.  A  sewing  bee  was  held  to  make  his  clothes,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  he  was  driven  off  to  Nashville.  For 
a  moment  he  felt  awed.  He  had  never  been  away  from 
home  before.  But  no  sooner  had  he  arrived,  than  a 
passion  for  learning  devoiu^ed  all  other  emotions.  In 
three-qrtarters  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival  he  had  mastered 
the  alphabet,  and  felt  that  the  ladder  of  learning  was  in 
his  grasp. 

The  school,  which  was  conducted  by  a  blind  teacher, 
was  small  but  homelike.  But  even  in  his  lessons  young 
Campbell  was  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  of  dis- 
appointment and  discouragement  which  has  ever  been 
the  sturdiest  tutor  of  the  brave.  Music  was  always 
the  chief  resource  of  the  blind,  and  music  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  Dr.  Campbell  all  through  life.  Yet  when  he 
took  his  first  singing  lesson  he  failed  grotesquely  in  the 
attempt  to  sound  his  notes,  and  showed  such  an  absolute 
incapacity  to  hum  a  tune  that  his  teacher  summarily 
decided  the  boy  had  "no  ear  for  music,  and  that  it  was  as 
idle  to  try  to  teach  him  to  sing  as  to  weave  a  silk  purse 
from  a  sow's  ear.  He  was  relegated  to  brush  and 
basket-making,  and  he  was  positively  forbidden  to  touch 
the  piano.  Instead  of  discouraging  him,  this  put  him  on 
his  mettle.  He  determined  that,  ear  or  no  ear,  music  he 
would  learn  : — ■ 

I  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  me  secretly  lessons  in  music, 
and  I  practised  whenever  I  could.  Three  months  after,  the 
music-master,  also  blind,  accidentally  entering  the  room,  said, 
"Who  is  that  playing  the  new  lesson  so  well  ?  "  "I,  sir!" 
"You,  Josie,  you  cannot  play  !  Come  here;  what  have  you 
learnt?"  "All  that  you  have  taught  the  other  boys."  He 
laughed.  "  Well,  then,  sit  down  and  play  the  instruction  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end."  Fifteen  months  after  I  gained 
the  prize  for  pianoforte-playing. 

It  was  no  holiday  work.  As  there  were  only  two 
pianos  in  the  place,  he  had  to  get  up  at  four  and  practise 
till  seven  in  order  to  get  his  turn.  In  the  second  winter 
the  cold  was  intense.  Coal  gave  out,  but  he  kept  up  his 
practice.  He  would  play  for  half  an  hour,  then,  rushing 
into  the  playground,  would  run  a  mile  at  top  speed  by 
way  of  thawing  his  freezing  limbs,  and  resume  practice. 
By  this  means,  by  running  ten  miles  a  day,  he  was  able 
to  generate  the  bodily  warmth  needed  to  carry  him 
through  five  hours'  practice  at  the  piano.    It  is  ever  so  : — ■ 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
-    '■  Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night. 

Young  Campbell  began  to  pine  after  a  university 
education.  His  father  was  too  poor  to  afford  him  such  a 
luxury.     He  set  his  heart  upon  making  the  money  by 


teaching  music.  He  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  musical 
prodigy,  and  as  the  boy  pianist  succeeded  in  obtaining 
music  lessons.  But  when  he  sat  down  with  his  first 
pupil,  he  discovered  to  his  horror  he  knew  nothing  about 
music.  He  could  play  it  by  ear,  but  to  teach  it  was 
another  matter.  He  evaded  the  confession  of  his  in- 
capacity by  asking  his  pupils  to  play  to  him  that  day. 
Then  he  went  to  the  cemetery  to  meditate  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  his  lot.  He  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
Carrol  monument  in  despair.  Then  there  happened 
something  that  recalls  Dick  Whittington,  who,  from  the 
heights  of  Highgate,  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the 
evening  bells  chiming,  "  Turn  again,  Whittington,  thrice 
Lord  Mayor  of  London."  As  young  Campbell  sat  in 
doleful  dumps,  the  bells  of  Nashville  began  to  ring. 
Night  was  falling  fast,  and  he  thought  these  chimes 
sounded  in  mournful  harmony  with  his  mood.  But  as 
they  rang,  something  compelled  him  to  think  of  the  career 
of  the  man  at  the  foot  of  whose  monument  he  was 
sitting.  Carrol  had  begun  life  as  a  poor  boy,  but  for 
twelve  years  he  had  been  the  idolised  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  What  Carrol  had  done  Campbell  might  do. 
He  sprang  up,  left  the  cemetery  behind  him,  and  sought 
out  an  Englishman— a  Mr.  Taylor — ^who  had  the  repute 
of  being  the  best  pianist  in  America.  "  What  do  you  want  ?" 
he  asked  gruffly.  "  Mr.  Taylor,"  stammered  the  lad, 
"  I — I  am  a  fool."  "Well,  Joseph,  myboy,"said  Mr.  Taylor, 
"  I  know  that  ;  I  have  always  known  it,  but  it  is  less 
your  fault  than  that  of  your  teachers."  On  hearing  his 
story,  Mr.  Taylor  consented  to  teach  him.  He  had  a  four 
hours'  first  lesson  on  Thursday,  and  on  Fi  i  .Uiy  he  was 
able  to  give  his  pupil  the  lesson  he  had  promised  to 
impart.  The  next  year,  when  he  was  barely  twenty,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  very  institution,  he 
remarks,  "  where  I  had  first  been  told  I  could  never  learn 
music."  The  man  had  found  his  feet.  The  next  thing 
was  to  find  his  work. 

II.— THE    FINDING   OF    HIS   WORK. 

When  any  good  and  great  work  is  to  be  done,  the  man 
who  is  told  off  to  do  it  is  usually  put  through  the  mill 
with  considerable  severity.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  to  help  others  :  in  order  to 
do  it  rightly  they  have  to  suffer  themselves.  Poets  are 
said  to  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.  Thj 
school  of  sorrow  and  of  adversity  is  usually  found  to  be 
indispensable  for  others  beside  poets.  To  be  able  to  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  others,  you  need  to  have  been  at 
one  time  actually  in  their  position  :  that  is  the  lesson  of  th^; 
Incarnation.  Had  the  Redeemer  not  been  tempted  in  all 
points  even  as  we.  He  had  never  been  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  And  so,  as  Dr.  Campbell  was  to  be  raised  up 
and  prepared,  and  fashioned,  made  to  be  a  deliverer  for 
multitudes  of  blind  people  throughout  the  whole  world, 
so  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  learn  by  bitter 
experience  what  are  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
their  lot. 

He  was  naturally  strong.  He  is  but  a  wee  man,  no 
bigger  than  Benjamin  Waugh  or  General  Gordon.  But 
there  is  a  stout  heart  in  that  slight,  wiry  frame.  Good 
stuff  is  usually  put  up  in  little  bundles,  and  the  wiry 
mannikin  often  outlasts  the  ponderous  giant.  But  as  it 
was  necessary  he  should  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
mischief  that  ensues  from  lack  of  attention  to  the  sohd 
physical  necessities  of  the  carcase,  he  had  to  go  through 
a  complete  nervous  breakdown,  brought  on  by  over-study. 
It  was  a  bad  time  while  it  lasted,  no  doubt,  but  as  we  go 
over  the  splendid  gymnasium  and  grounds  at  Norwood, 
we  see  how  his  breakdown  has  been  .prdfitable  for  the 
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building  up  of  the  physical  constitutions  of  a  great 
multitude  of  others. 

When  he  was  appointed  music  teacher,  he  set  himself 
to  work  with  a  will  at  other  branches  of  study.  He  had 
to  go  through  a  course  of  study  which  included  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek,  besides  giving  lessons  to  others 
in  music.  So  by  way  of  overtaking  his  work  he  overtaxed 
liis  strength.  He  imagined  that  he  could  do  with  four 
liours'  sleep.  He  kept  two  readers  going.  The  first  read 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  other  was  waked  up  and 
compelled  to  start  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
kept  this  up  for  a  time,  and  then  collapsed — naturally 
enough.  The  doctor's  verdict  was  decisive  :  death  or 
three  months'  holiday.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
passionately  bent  on  chancing  the  former  alternative. 
iBut,  on  second  thoughts,  he  decided  to  try  the  holiday. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Campbell  having'  been  brought  up 
from  early  boyhood  on  the  farm  as  the  companion  of  his 
brothers,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  congenial  occupation 
during  this  resting  time.  He  says  in  the  "  Reminiscences," 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Craik  : — 

I  was  very  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing.  In  company  with  my 
brothers  I  could  ascend  the  most  inaccessible  mountain  cliffs. 
I  became  an  expert  climber.  Once  far  from  home  we  decided 
to  qui  I  the  path  and  descend  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain, 
swinging  ourselves  from  tree  to  tree.  I  could  climb  any  tree 
that  I  could  clasp  with  my  arms.  To  all  our  farm  animals 
I  was  devoted,  especially  the  farm  horses.  My  father  kept 
one  especially  for  me.  She  was  a  fiery,  wide-awake  little  cob, 
but  if  she  had  been  a  human  being  she  could  not  have  understood 
my  blindness  better.  She  would  come  to  me  anywhere,  wait 
patiently  for  me  to  mount — which  I  could  do  without  saddle  or 
bridle-  and  though  on  her  mettle  with  others,  with  me  she 
always  carefully  picked  her  way. 

So  when  the  sentence  of  three  months'  rest  was  pro- 


nounced, he  set  off  with  a  brother  and  a  friend  to  the 
mountain  springs,  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  cabin  two  miles 
away  from  anybody,  and  had  a  hard  spell  of  wood-cutting 
and  hill-climbing.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  felled  ten 
enormous  trees  ;  by  the  time  the  three  months  were 
ended  he  was  himself  again.  But  the  experience  of  the 
enforced  rest  taught  him  lessons  which  are  rigidly  enforced 
on  every  pupil  in  the  college. 

Of  active  physical  exercise  he  was  soon  to  have  enough, 
and  more  than  enough.  The  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Bhnd  lacked  pupils.  According  to  the  census  there  were 
more  than  enough  blind  children  in  the  State  to  fill  the 
school.  Tennessee  is  a  State  which  covers  an  area  of 
42,000  square  miles,  exceeding  by  10,000  square  miles 
the  area  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  fifties  but  sparsely 
peopled,  scantily  supplied  with  railways,  and,  in  a  sense, 
the  barbarous  state  natural  to  a  community  based  upon 
slave  labour.  It  was  necessary  to  drum  up  the  pupils,  to 
literally  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  iDyways  and  to 
compel  them  to  come  in.  Dr.  Campbell,  notwithstand- 
ing his  blindness,  was  requested  to  scour  the  State  and 
see  if  he  could  not  get  the  sightless  ones  to  school. 
Nothing  loath,  he  mounted  his  brave  little  nag,  and, 
accompanied  by  mounted  friends,  he  rode  across  the 
State,  climbing  mountains,  swimming  rivers,  picking  up  a 
child  here  and  another  there,  carrying  them  strapped  to 
his  waist  as  far  as  fifty  miles  on  his  pony,  and  at  last 
finished  without  a  mishap.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
school  three  boys  and  four  girls,  an  achievement  which 
reconciled  the  authorities  to  an  expenditure  four  times 
greater  than'what  was  originallyl'contemplated. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
superiority  of  nerve  courage  and  resolution  over  the 
accident  of  blindness  that  Dr.  Campbell  went  to  Harvard, 
married  his  first  wife,  lost  all  his  savings,  and  returned  to 
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Tennessee,  from  which,  as  I  have'^already  described,  he 
was  promptly  expelled  as  an  Abolitionist. 

For  a  season  the  young  couple  were  hard  pressed. 
His  wife  fell  ill.  He  himself  restricted  his  expenditure 
on  food  to  sixpence  per  day.  At  last  he  found  his  way 
to  Boston  ;  there,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  he  found  his 
chance.  Music  had  been  a  failure  at  this  school,  for 
reasons  which  were  perfectly  obvious  to  Dr.  Campbell. 
He  undertook  to  teach  one  term  for  nothing,  and 
succeeded  so  admirably  that  he  was  installed  as  head 
of  the  musical  department,  a  position  which  he  kept  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  when  in  Boston  that  he  laid  the 
foundations  in  theory  of  the  system  which  he  was 
ultimately  to  apply  so  successfully  in  practice  at  Norwood. 
The  first  fundamental  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
raising  the  physical  health  and  energy  of  the  blind. 
Sightless  men  and  women,  partly  from  the  lack  of  the 
stimulus  of  light  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  taking 
exercise  without  sight,  are  below  par.  Their  vitality  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  sighted.  Hence  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  set  them  up  physically.     He  says  : — 

I  used  to  take  my  boys  daily  to  swim  in  the  open  sea ;  also 
we  went  long  roving  expeditions.  Once  we  chartered  a  schooner 
and  went  far  out  to  sea  fishing.  I  led  a  party  of  them' up  Mount 
Mousfield,  and  another  up  Mount  Washington.  A  Southerner 
myself,  I  had  never  seen  ice  skating,  but  in  my  first  winter  at 
Boston  I  learnt  to  skate,  and  insisted  on  my  boys  learning  too. 

The  consuming  energ>'  of  Dr.  Campbell  seemed  to  defy 
the  limits  of  human  endurance.  In  1861  his  lungs  began 
to  show  signs  of  giving  out.  The  doctors  shook  their 
heads  and  prescribed  a  sea  voyage  to  South  America. 
"And  if  I  cannot  take  it?"  "Then  I  don't  give  you  a 
year  to  live,"     Dr.  Campbell  thought  it  over  and  decided 


to  take  his  chances.  If  he  had  only  a  twelvemonth  left, 
then  he  would  work  double  tides.  So  he  put  on  full 
steam,  multiplied  his  tasks,  and — got  better.  General 
Booth,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  was  confronted  by 
a  similar  medical  warning,  and  surmounted  the  danger 
by  a  similar  expedient. 

Dr.  Campbell  kept  going  for  another  seven  years.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  transport  him  to  the  place  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  triumph.  As  usual  the  method 
employed  was  not  that  which  he  would  have  chosen. 
Neither  was  he  allowed  even  a  hint  beforehand  as  to 
what  his  work  had  to  be.  In  1869  his  health  gave  way. 
His  wife,  who  was  then  a  confirmed  invalid,  was  unable 
to  keep  herself  going,  let  alone  spare  strength  to  reinforce 
his  failing  energies.  So  he  was  allowed  a  year's  furlough 
in  Europe  in  which  to  recruit  his  strength. 

Dr.  Campbell's  method  of  taking  rest  was  to  make  a 
tour  of  all  the  blind  institutions  in  Europe  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  was  best,  with  a  view  to  levelling  up  the 
American  blind  schools  to  the  highest  standard.  Before 
long  the  notion  of  founding  a  'first-class  Conservatorium 
of  Music  for  the  Bhnd  in  connection  with  one  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  began  to  haunt  his  imagina- 
tion. It  drove  him  to  Leipsic.  He  called  upon  Professor 
Moscheles.  "  What  is  it  that  you  want  ? "  he  asked.  "  I 
want  the  freedom  of  the  Conservatoire,"  he  replied,  "  to 
go  into  all  the  classes,  to  study  all  the  methods,  to  master 
the  whole  system  in  order  to  be  able  to  found  a  similar 
institution  in  the  New  World."  It  was  a  large  order,  but 
nothing  ask  and  nothing  have.  Professor  Moscheles  was 
fascinated  by  the  frank  audacity  of  the  request,  and 
acceded  to  it  without  demur.  For  six  months  Dr. 
Campbell  haunted  the  Conservatoire,  seconded  in  all  his 
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studies  by  Professor  Moscheles,  until  when  he  left  he  felt 
that  he  carried  away  with  him  all  that  Leipsic  had  to 
teach  him.  From  Leipsic  he  went  to  Berlin  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Kullak  and  Tausig,  whose  methods  of  instruc- 
tion he  thoroughly  mastered.  Then  he  visited  other 
cities,  and  rich  with  the  plunder  of  the  Old  World,  he 
turned  his  face  homewards.  He  thought  he  saw  his  way 
clear  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  the  way  to  do  it. 
So  he  booked  his  passage  for  home  and  arrived  in  London 
on  June  20th,  1871.  His  intention  was  to  sail  for 
Liverpool  on  the  23rd.  But  man  proposes,  God  disposes. 
Dr.  Campbell's  three  days  have  been  lengthened  to 
twenty-seven  years,  and  still  the  end  is  not  yet. 

What  trifles  light  as  air  in  outward  seeming  affect  the 
whole  course  of  a  life  !  Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  arrived  at 
his  hotel  in  London,  on  January  20th,  was  close  to  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  but  he  knew  it  not.  His  whole 
mind  was  fixed  upon  returning  to  his  own  country  and 
carrying  out  for  the  benefit  of  Americans  what  he  had 
learned  in  Europe.  But  on  that  very  night,  a  stranger 
staying  at  the  hotel,  noticing  that  he  was  blind,  remarked 
that  he  was  going  to  a  blind  tea-party;  would  Dr. 
Campbell  care  to  come  ?  Dr.  Campbell  said  he  would 
be  very  glad.  Nothing  could  be  more  casual,  more 
insignificant  and  commonplace.  But  it  cast  the  die 
of  his  destiny.  But  for  that  interchange  of  remarks 
Dr.  Campbell  would  have  returned  to  America.  What- 
ever he  might  have  done  there,  the  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  would  not  have  been  at  Norwood.  He  went  to 
the  blind  tea-meeting.  It  was  as  if  he  had  put  his  little 
fmger  into  a  cog-wheel.  It  gripped  him  and  steadily 
drew   him   in.      The   tea-party   was   a  charitable  affair, 


where  the  indigent  blind,  in  return  for  tea  and  cakes, 
expressed  with  unctuous  piety  their  gratitude  to  the  donors 
of  the  same.  To  Dr.  Campbell,  as  to  a  fellow-sufferer, 
the  hypocritical  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  they  spoke 
freely  of  their  dull  savage  resentment  against  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  lot.  Of  3,150  sightless  persons  in 
London,  2,300  were  dependent  upon  charitable  relief. 
"Before  I  left  the  meeting,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "the 
burden  of  the  blind  poor  of  this  great  metropolis  rested 
heavily  upon  me." 

That  is  one  way  of  putting  it.  Another  way  is  that  the 
king  by  right  divine  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  was 
suddenly  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  steps  of  his 
throne. 

III.—THE    FOUNDING   OF   THE    COLLEGE. 

In  kingdoms  of  the  blind,  as  in  other  realms,  the  king- 
maker is  almost  as  important  a  person  as  the  king 
himself  Dr.  Campbell's  Warwick  was  Dr.  Armitage. 
The  two  men  met  the  day  after  the  blind  tea-party. 
Dr.  Armitage,  who  was  himself  almost  blind,  had  for 
years  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  less  fortunate  blind.  In 
1868  he  had  founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  and  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  hobby  he 
had  travelled  far  and  wide  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  several  foreign  languages  all  over  the 
world.  He  had  long  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Association.  He  was  at  that 
time  the  supreme  expert  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
blind  in  this  country. 

It   is   easy  to  understand  with  what  a  leap  of  heart 
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Dr:  Armitage  recognised  in  Dr.  Campbell  another  great 
expert,  who,  approaching  the  subject  from  the  opposite 
end,  had  arrived  at  practically  identical  conclusions. 
They  spent  the  day  in  comparing  notes,  and  Dr. 
Campbell  decided  that  he  would  postpone  his  departure 
for  a  week  or  two.  The  toils  were  closing  round  the 
captive.  The  cog-wheel  had  now  the  hand  as  well  as 
the  finger. 

But  even  then  he  did  not  realise  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  bf  the  great  work  of 
his  Me.  All  that  he  knew  was  that  he  had  found  a  man 
after  his  own  heart  in  Dr.  Armitage,  and  until  he  had 
absorbed  all  that  he  had  to  teach  him,  his  place  was  iii 
London,  not  in  Boston.  The  two  visited  all  his  classes 
among  the  indigent  blind  in  all  parts  of  London.  Schools, 
workshops,  religious  meetings,  wherever  the  blind  were 
gathered  together,  there  Dr.  Campbell  accompanied  Dr. 
Arrhitage.  Everywhere  they  vv'cnt  they  discussed  not  so 
much  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  bhnd,  as  how  to  get  -the  improvements,  upon 
whiich  they  were  agreed,  introduced  into  existing  insti- 
tutibns.  But  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Bhnd 
lool^ed  askance  at  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  their 
unrecognised  king.  Who  was  he  that  they  should  turn 
thei!r  old-established  systems  upside  down  in  order  to 
make  way  for  his  new-ffeingled  theories  ?  In  the  kingdoms 
of  those  who  see  the  forces  of  obscurantism  and  reaction 
arejstrong.  Who  can  marvel  if  they  were  even  stronger 
in  the  dark  realm  of  those  who  have  no  sight  ? 

Winter  gave  place  to  spring,  and  spring  was  ripening 
into  summer,  when  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  as  the 
two  inseparables  were  walking  across  Hyde  Park,  Dr. 
Armitage  suddenly  turned  to  his  companion  and  asked, 
"What  will  it  cost  to   start  a  small  school  and  try  the 


experiment  for  two  years  ? "  "  ;i^3,ooo,"  rephed  Dr. 
Campbell.  "  Then,"  said  Dr.  Armitage,  "  I  will  give 
;^i,ooo  if  the  other  ^2,000  can  be  raised."  But  for  some 
time  it  seemed  as  if  that  ^2,000  could  not  be  raised. 

So  Dr.  Campbell  took  what  he  beheved  would  be  his 
last  walk  with  Dr.  Armitage  in  the  Park,  and  then  return- 
ing to  Richmond,  he  spent  several  hours  in  prayer  and 
meditation  in  a  quiet  retreat  in  Kew  Gardens.  Neither 
prayer  nor  meditation  with  much  thinking  on  the  subject 
seemed  to  bring  him  any  nearer  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  object  of  his  heart's  desire.  So  he  abandoned  the 
idea,  and  first  thing  on  Monday  morning  before  breakfast 
he  began  packing  his  boxes  to  make  ready  for  sailing  to 
America.  But  at  breakfast,  ere  the  packing  had  well 
begun,  the  post  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Mather,  then  M. P.  for  Gorton.  "  I  wish  to  do  my  share," 
he  wrote,  "  for  the  higher  education  and  training  of  the 
blind.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  the  purpose  If  more  help 
is  needed  write  to  me."  No  more  packing  after  this. 
Dr.  Campbell  hastened  to  town  to  tell  his  friend  the  glad 
news. 

The  Anglo-American  alliance  of  the  Tennessean  and 
the  Scotchman  began  the  campaign  in  earnest.  The 
allies  stumped  the  country,  wrote  letters  to  the  Times, 
and  freqiiently  worked  the  oracle,  so  that  by  November 
^3,000  was  raised,  and  the  start  was  made.  In  February, 
1872,  three- small  houses  were  taken  in  Paxton  Terrace, 
opposite  the  Low  Level  Station  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
They  began  with  two  pupils  from  Leeds,  but  in  May,  just 
twelve  months  after  the  fateful  walk  in  Hyde  Park,  they 
had  so  many  pupils  that  a  regular  system  of  school 
work  could  be  organised — in  which,  be  it  noted.  Miss 
Faulkner,  the  lady  who  became  his  second  wife,  was  one 
of  the  first  teachers. 

They  did   not  remain  long  in  Lower  Norwood.     The 
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following  year  the  beautiful  freehold  property  upon  which 
the  college  now  stands  was  purchased,  and  Dr.  Campbell 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  site  on  which  to  reahse 
the  dreams  of  his  youth.  Dr.  Armitage,  of  course,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ground  and  in  pro- 
viding the  new  institution.  He  contributed  liberally  to 
the  library  building  and  equipped  the  gymnasium,  gave 
the  church  organ  to  the  music-hall,  erected  the  swimming 
bath,  and  in  short  acted  as  a  kind  of  Prince  Fortunatus, 
whose  purse  was  always  open  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
college.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  suc- 
cessive steps  which  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  college 
upon  its  present  basis.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  college  in  actual  work,  the  object-lesson  which  it 
afforded  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  and  for  the  blind, 
attracted  to  the  support  of  the  institution  all  the  leading 
philanthropists  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  the  college 
was  started  it  is  estimated  that  over  ^200,000  has  been 
contributed  by  the  public  in  one  shape  or  another  for 
carrying  on  the  work  which  was  begun  in  such  a  small 
way  twenty-seven  years  ago.  But  alike  in  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  at  the  present  time  when  the  college  is 
at  the  zenith  of  its  usefulness  and  its  popularity,  everything 
pivoted  on  Dr.  Campbell.  The  college  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  ideal  which  existed  in  his  reign. 
Not  only  was  every  inch  of  the  ground  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  his  ideas,  but  there  was  no  detail  in  the 
management,  whether  of  the  housekeeping  arrangements 
or  in  the  curriculum,  which  did  not  bear  the  trace  of  his 
omnipresent  influence.  The  Institution  is,  in  fact,  as  I 
said  before,  the  flowering  forth  and  materialisation  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Tennessee  emigrant,  who  has  now,  for 
nearly  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  set  an  example  to  the 
blind  teachers  of  the  world. 

IV.— A  CITY   OF    LIGHT    IN   THE    KINGDOM 
OF   THE    BLIND. 

If  a  visitor  entered  the  grounds  of  the  college  at 
Norwood  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  pupils  whom  he  saw  walking  about  or  amusing 
themselves  under  the  trees  or  in  the  playground  could  be 
sightless.  You  need,  as  it  were,  to  keep  pinching  yourself 
all  the  time  to  remember  that  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  cycling  or  swimming  or  skating  or  saun- 
tering about  the  grounds  are  all  of  very  truth  dwellers  in 
the  kingdom  of  darkne-s.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
They  are,  although  children  of  the  realm  of  eternal  night, 
y.>t  dvellers  at  ths  Norwood  College— they  are  for  a  time 
dwellers  in  what  is  a  veritable  city  of  light.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  restore  sight  to  the  totally  blind, 
iDut  although  no  one  can  make  them  see  with  their  eyes. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  to  a  very  large  extent  succeeded  in 
making  them  see  with  their  fingers,  and  has  so  developed 
their  faculties  that  they  are  able  to  move  about  with  an 
alert  confidence  that  is  singularly  at  variance  with  our 
ordinary  idea  of  the  faltering  step  and  timid  movement 
of  the  sightless.  If  Dr.  Campbell  cannot  give  them  light, 
he  can  at  least  help  them  to  live.  For  his  pupils  his 
prayer  has  ever  been  thai;  they  might  have  life,  and  h  ive 
it  abundantly.  Everything  at  Norwood  rests  upon  that 
fundamental  idea.  Unless  the  physical  vitality  of  the  blind 
can  be  increased  nothing  can  be  increased.  It  is  vain  to 
think  of  adequately  equipping  them  for  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  They  are  so  severely  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  their  sight  that  it  requires  an  extra  supply 
of  energy  and  vitahty  to  give  them  any  chance  at  all  in 
the  heart  of  the  competition  which  prevails  in  the  world 
at  large.     To  make  the  blind  healthy  is  Dr.  Campbell's 


first  care,  for  it  is  the  impaired  vitality,  which  is  the  direct 
but  secondary  consequence  of  blindness,  that  does  more 
harm  than  the  original  cause  of  their  sufferings. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  one  of  the  most  perfect  gymnasiums 
in  London,  and  through  this  gymnasium  every  pupil 
passes.  Whether  male  or  female,  there  is  no  inmate  of 
the  college  who  does  not  spend  a  portion  of  every  day  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  carefully  graded,  so  as  to 
bring  into  action  every  muscle  of  the  body  in  turn.  The 
gymnasium  is  equipped  with  all  the  best  apparatus, 
English,  German,  Swedish  and  American.  There  are 
ingeniously  contrived  machines  for  bringing  into  action 
each  particular  muscle,  and  all  of  them  are  constantly  in 
use  with  the  exception  of  the  apparatus  for  strengthening 
the  neck,  which  in  its  essence  is  merely  a  heavy  weight 
which  rests  upon  the  head  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
at  will.  The  visitor  to  the  gymnasium  who  sees  the 
exercises  in  full  swing  finds  a  difficulty  in  realising  the 
actual  condition  of  the  performers.  When  they  are 
performing  a  pyramid,  turning  somersaults,  jumping 
and  going  through  all  the  varied  exercises  under 
the  eye  of  their  expert  instructor,  Mr.  Campbell,  they 
display  a  confidence,  a  courage  and  alacrity,  and  a 
precision  which  would  put  many  a  sighted  team 
of  gymnasts  to  the  blush.  Rudolph  Oberholzer, 
formerly  Instructor  to  the  German  Gymnastic  Society  of 
London  and  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  has  laid  on  record 
his  judgment  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  department  of 
the  college  is  conducted  under  Dr.  Campbell's  care. 
Nowhere,  he  writes,  have  I  as  yet  seen  such  careful  and 
perfect  arrangements  for  true  physical  development  and 
recreation  as  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
As  th2  result  of  the  attention  paid  to  athletic  exercises, 
each  pupil  is  said  to  develop  about  two  inches  extra  round 
the  waist  the  first  twelve  months  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
college.  As  it  is  in  the  gymnasium,  so  it  is  everywhere 
else  within  the  grounds.  The  outside  life  has  preference 
of  the  inside.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
although  it  might  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
been  there  that  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  bhnd  whether 
they  live  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  on  a  cinder  heap  in- 
the  Black  Country,  a  very  little  conversation  with  the  - 
students  would  speedily  remove  that  delusion.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  ever  been  a  strong  believer  in  the  possi- 
bility of  stimulating  the  imagination  by  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  which  are  passing  before  the  sightless  eyes 
of  the  students.  He  himself  has  made  a  note  of 
visiting  almost  every  noted  picture-gallery  in  Europe, 
and  there  are  fe\y  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  London 
which  he  has  not  visited,  and  from  which  he  has  not 
derived  immense  pleasure.  The  method  in  which  the 
blind  man  sees  pictures  is  to  have  them  described 
to  him  by  a  couple  of  friends  who  are  themselves  of 
an  artistic  temperament  and  are  articulate  withal. 
Two  of  them,  each  seeing  the  picture  from  his  own 
standpoint,  describe  what  they  see  on  the  canvas.  Dr. 
Campbell  visualises  their  description,  and  eagerly  asks 
for  further  details,  with  the  result  that  they  often  find  his 
searching  inquiries  lead  them  to  notice  beauties  in  the 
picture  which,  in  their  own  cursory  examination,  they 
had  entirely  overlooked.  Like  master  like  man.  The 
pupils  at  the  college  will  describe  to  their  guests  not 
merely  the  situation  of  the  flower-beds,  but  will  wax  quite 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  way  in  which  the  grounds  are  laid 
out.  On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  proposed  to  cut  down 
a  tree  on  the  lawn,  it  was  spared  in  deference  to  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  the  students  that  its  removal  would  so 
much  spoil  the  view  that  they  must  protest  against  it. 
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Of  course,  in  order  to  enable  the  sightless  to  understand 
and  learn  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
living,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  sighted  persons  who  will  tell  them  all  about  it. 
A  quick  memory  and  a  vivid  imagination  will  do  the  rest. 
The  grounds  are  admirably  laid  out  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  traverse  them  without  stumbling.  There  are  no  steps 
or  stairs  ;  everything  is  carefully  graded,  and  crossings 
are  indicated  by  a  slight  raising  of  the  footpaths  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  few  veiy  simple  signs  it  is  possible  for  the 
blind  to  traverse  the  grounds  from  end  to  end,  and  to 
find  their  way  about  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

When  Professor  Fawcett  was  blinded,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  go  on  livmg  the  life  he  had  lived 
before,  and  never  abandon   any  pursuit   from  which  he 
derived  either  pleasure  or  profit  in  the  days  before  he  lost 
his    sight.      Dr.    Campbell   has    carried   out   the    same 
principle  ;  but  in  his  case  blindness  settled  down  so  very 
soon,  that  he  had  not  the   advantage   from  which   the 
Professor  started.     Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  succeeded 
in   doing  everything  and  going  everywhere  to  an  extent 
which  is  almost  incredible.     When  we  read  of  his  excur- 
sions hither  and  thither  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
we  think  of  Tyndall,  who,  meeting  the  indomitable  little 
man  in  the  Alps,  inquired  as  he  took  his  arm,  "  Are  you 
really  blind,  or  are  you  only  humbug  ?  "     I  have  seldom 
met  any  one  so  enthusiastic  a  mountaineer  as  Dr.  Camp- 
bell.    He  is  the  only  blind  man  who  has  ever  ascended 
Mont   Blanc,  and  there  are  very  few  snow-clad  peaks  in 
the   playground    of    Europe   which    are   not   almost   as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  asphalted  walks  in  the  grounds  at 
Norwood.     He  has  been  up  the  Matterhorn,  and  much 
preferred   it   to  the  Eiger,  a   mountain  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  does  not  stand  well  in  his  good  graces. 
Before  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland  he  had  a 
portable  raised  model  of  the  district  in  Switzerland  which 
he  was  going  to  travel,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  able  to 
identify  all  the  glaciers,  snowfields  and  precipices  among 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  scramble.     There  are,  however, 
but  few  blind  men  who  can  undertake  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  but  a  more  practical  service  was  Dr.  Campbell's 
idea  of  introducing  colour-skating  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing the  blind  with  an  active,  graceful   and  pleasurable 
exercise.     The  skating-rink  in  the  grounds  at  Norwood  is 
admirably  laid  out,  and  few  pleasanter  sights  will  be  seen 
in  a  summer's  day  than  the  spectacle  of  the  blind  girls 
swinging  round  in  graceful  circles,  or  dancing  in  their 
skates  with  the  aid  of  their  instructor,  performing  all  the 
movements  with  which  you  are  familiar  in  the  ordinary 
rinks,  without  any  one  being  able  to  see  the  slightest  hint 
that  they  were  bereft  of  sight.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  a  blind  pupil  trained  at  the  college  at  Norwood 
who  carried  off  the  gold  medal  that  was  offered  in  a  roller 
skating   competition   which   was   open   to  all   the  roller 
skaters  in  the  country.     Skating  within   four  walls,  it   is 
possible  for  the  blind  to  discern  when  they  approach  the 
seats  of  the  rink  by  the  sound.     A  piano  is  kept  playing, 
and  the  sound  of  its  music   as  it  echoes  from  the  walls 
enables  the  skaters  to  appreciate  their  proximity  to  danger. 
After  skating,  swimming  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the    sights    in   the   grounds   of  the  college  at  Norwood. 
All  the  pupils  are  taught  to  swim,  to  dive,  and  to  rescue 
persons  from  drowning,   in  all  the  varieties  of  methods 
laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  that  difficult  art.     If 
ever   I  should  happen  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  a 
watery  dcalj:i  I  should  wish  for  nothing  better  than  that 
some  of  these  stalwart  swimmers  should  be  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood to  seize  me  by  the  ears,  lay  me  on  his  chest, 
and    convey  me    safely  to    the    shore.     Diving,    and    all 


manner  of  crafts  in  natation,  are  practised  by  the 
students.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  watchword  is  that 
the  sightless  should  be  as  the  sighted,  and,  if  possible,  a 
little  better. 

Leaving  the  swimming-bath,  and  proceeding  down  the 
grounds,  we  come  upon  a  cycle  party  which  is  dashing 
round  and  round  the  asphalt  path.  Bicycling  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  the  blind,  excepting  when  the  bicycHst  can 
ride  with  a  leader  ;  but  at  the  same  time  bicycling  is 
possible  on  all  manner  of  multicycles  in  which  the  sight- 
less can  have  a  sighted  guide.  The  fact  that  only  one 
sighted  person  is  required  on  the  cycle  used  by  the  blind 
led  naturally  to  the  continued  development  of  the  number 
of  wheels.  A  sextuplet  enabled  five  blind  persons  to  be 
steered  by  one  sighted  cyclist,  but  they  were  very  soon 
discontented  with  sextuplets.  The  next  step  was  to  have 
a  machine  which  would  accommodate  eight  persons,  and 
from  that  they  jumped  until  they  have  now  got  a 
gigantic  sea-serpent  kind  of  machine  upon  which  twelve 
riders  were  seated  when  I  visited  the  ground.  It  is  a 
machine  with  twelve  wheels,  on  which  are  seated 
eleven  blind  men,  while  the  sighted  steerer  occupied  the 
second  seat  and  guides  the  machine.  It  was  a  pneumatic 
Humber,  and  although  the  machine  had  then  run  over 
eight  hundred  miles,  they  had  not  yet  had  a  single 
puncture  in  one  of  their  twelve  wheels.  They  were  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  seat  on  the  duodecuplet,  and 
although  it  was  comfortable  enough  riding  in  the  grounds, 
I  confess  I  did  not  hanker  for  a  seat  on  the  lengthy 
machine  on  such  occasions  as  it  wends  its  way  through  the 
crowded  seats  of  the  City.  The  steerer  has  not  merely  to 
guide  the  machine,  but  also  to  keep  his  companions 
posted  as  to  everything  that  is  to  be  seen  as  they  go 
along  the  road.  Scorching  is  not  in  favour  at  the  college, 
but  they  enjoy  a  comfortable  little  run  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  at  an  outing. 

Leaving  the  cycles,  we  come  to  the  lake  in  which  the 
blind  are  boating.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  expanse  of 
water  to  render  it  possible  to  put  a  very  long  boat  upon 
the  lake  renders  it  impossible  to  ship  a  crew  of  more  than 
eight,  one  of  whom,  the  steersman  or  steerswoman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  sighted. 

Under  the  trees  near  the  lake  stands  a  bowling  alle)% 
in  which  both  the  ball  and  ninepins  are  handled  by  the 
blind  without  the  intervention  of  a  sighted  person.  The 
alley  is  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  success  of  each 
delivery  is  ascertained  by  the  number  of  pins  which  are 
left  standing,  but  the  acuteness  of  ear  through  practice 
renders  touching  often  unnecessary.  In  the  grounds 
football  is  also  often  played  with  considerable  spirit,  the 
players  finding  their  way  to  the  ball  by  acuteness  of  ear 
alone.  For  the  children  there  are  giant  strides  and 
other  amusements. 

In  fact,  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  college  grounds 
a  splendidly  equipped  recreation  ground  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  amusing  the  pupils  and  develop- 
ing their  love  of  outdoor  life,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
those  who  have  led  a  sedentary  life  before  they  enter  the 
college. 

Leaving  the  grounds,  in  which  Dr.  Campbell  lays  the 
foundation  of  all  the  education  supplied  by  the  college, 
the  visitor  is  taken  to  the  various  class-rooms  in  which 
the  blind  are  being  trained  for  their  work  in  life.  In 
many  respects  the  teaching  is  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
college.  The  curriculum  is  comprehensive,  and  covers 
the  following  subjects  : — 

Scripture  lessons  and  Bible  history  ;  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography  ;  English  and  general  history,  analysis,  English 
composition,  and  literature;  elocution,  Latin,  French,  German, 
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and  Italian  (two  languages  sslected  according  to  circumstances)  ; 
natural  history,  botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  physics ;  the 
science  of  government,  political  economy,  and  the  science  of 
language. 

But  the  beginning  of  all  sound  teaching  of  the  blind, 
and  many  will  be  inclined  to  say  not  of  the  blind  only,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  kindergarten.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  the  college,  to  see  the  young  people 
modelling  in  clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  bent 
wires,  and  taking  their  first  lessons  in  plaiting.  The 
difference  between  the  children  who  have  been  taught  in 
the  kindergarten  and  those  who  are  put  into  the  classes 
without  having  this  preliminary  advantage  is  very  great. 
After  the  kindergarten  the  next  step,  which  gives  manual 
dexterity  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  is 
the  Swedish  Sloyd  class.  It  looks  hke  a  joiner's  shop,  in 
which  the  blind  pupils  are  taught  the  use  of  all  tools,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chisel.  Their  foot-rule  differs,  of 
course,  from  that  in  ordinary  use,  in  that  the  inches  are 
marked  with  indentations  and  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
inch  by  small  pieces  of  brass,  each  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  proficiency  shown  by  the  boys  filled  me  with 
despair.  With  the  aid  of  my  two  eyes  I  could  not  have 
produced  anything  like  such  exact  workmanship  as  they 
were  turning  out  apparently  without  effort. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  speak  of  the  Braille  system  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  read,  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  is  a 
great  devotee,  except  that  he  is  full  of  confidence  that 
the  process  of  producing  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
is  likely  to  be  much  simplified  by  a  new  method  of 
stereotyping.  Dr.  Campbell  is  also  full  of  joy  at  the 
prospect  which  Mr.  Hammond  holds  out  to  him  of  the 
appearance  of  a  typewriter  which  will  enable  the  blind  to 
print  in  Braille.  The  hammer  will  fall  with  sufficient 
force  to  emboss  the  character  on  a  sheet  of  prepared 
paper.     This,  however,  is  a  thing  of  the  future.     What  is 


a  thing  of  the  present  day,  and  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary to  the  casual  visitor,  is  the  room  in  which  the 
blind  are  doing  typewriting.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Dr.  Campbell  has 
been  able  to  equip  the  college  with  some  score  of 
Hammond  typewriters. 

For  a  blind  man  to  work  a  typewriter  seems  almost  as 
absurd  as  for  a  bHnd  man  to  paint  a  picture.  Yet  here 
we  have  large  classes  both  of  boys  and  girls  working 
away  at  typewriting  as  if  they  were  past  masters  of  the 
art.  You  pick  up  the  work  which  they  are  doing,  and 
marvel  at  its  extraordinary  accuracy,  the  regularity  of  the 
lines,  the  excellence  of  the  spacing — in  short,  all  the 
marks  that  indicate  excellence.  How  is  it  done  ?  The 
Hammond  Typewriter,  which  has  only  two  rows  of  keys, 
each  key  operating  two  characters,  supplies  a  compara- 
tively simple  keyboard.  Every  third  key  is  raised  about 
half-an-inch  above  its  fellows.  By  this  means  it  is  very 
easy  to  locate  each  letter,  as  they  are  all  in  sets  of  three. 
That,  of  course,  can  easily  be  understood  ;  but  how  do  the 
blind  read  their  notes  ?  Of  this  the  answer  is  that  they 
type  from  copies  of  Braille,  or  to  dictation,  or  from 
memory,  or  they  compose  as  they  go  along.  The 
immense  advantage  of  typewriting  to  a  Wind  person  is 
that  he  can  do  all  his  correspondence  on  the  typewriter 
as  well  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  eyes.  Two  young 
men.  Dr.  Campbell  informed  me,  had  just  been  trained 
in  all  forms  of  commercial  correspondence  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  to  write  the  letters  for  their 
father  who  carried  on  a  large  wholesale  business.  In 
addition  to  the  invention  of  a  typewriter  that  will  print 
the  Braille  characters  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
ordinary  typewriter  prints  ordinary  script,  Dr.  Campbell 
believes  that  Mr.  Hammond  will  shortly  complete  his 
invention  for  securing  perfectly  noiseless  action  on  the 
part  of  the  typewriter.     The  Hamrnond  certainly  makes 
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less  noise  than  the  others,  but  I  fear  a  perfectly  noiseless 
machine  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

The  sewing  classes  interested  me  immensely.  In  my 
childhood  I  ,was  taught  the  use  of  the  needle  up  to  a 
point.  I  could  crochet,  and  darn  after  a  fashion,  but  I 
never  was  able  to  knit.  But,  notwithstanding  that  early 
experience,  I  prefer  to  thread  a  darning  needle  to  the 
smaller  varieties,  and  feel  more  at  home  in  basting  than 
in  hertiming.  With  what  despairing  envy  I  looked  at 
these  girls — ^blind  every  one  of  them — threading  needles, 
and  fine  needles  as  that,  and  doing  fine  stitching  for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  had  a  pair  of  good  eyes  to  see  with. 
And  the  knitting — that  I  suppose  is  an  art  innate  in  blind 
girls — anyhow,  they  made  the  needles  work  in  great  style. 

The  geography  class  was  in  full  swing  last  time  I  was 
there.  I  had  just  come  from  Ireland.  Would  I  like  to 
question  the  class  on  Irish  geography  ?  Alas  !  although 
I  had  just  traversed  the  Green  Isle  from  Giant's  Causeway 
to  Killarney,  these  blind  girls  simply  waltzed  past  my 
poor  limited  knowledge  of  Irish  geography,  pointing  out 
on  the  raised  map  where  all  manner  of  places,  towns, 
mountains,  and  rivers  lay.  I  had  it  on  my  tongue  to  ask 
them  to  show  me  the  mysterious  River  Suck,  upon  the 
drainage  of  which  Mat  Harris  and  other  patriots  dis- 
coursed so  mellifluously  for  so  many  hours  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  I  prudently  refrained,  as  the  horrid 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  asked  to  point  it 
out  myself;  and  where  the  River  Suck  rises,  where  it 
rims,  and  where  it  empties  itself  are  mysteries  to  me  to 
this  day. 

But  the  'cutest,  as  the  Americans  say,  contrivance  for 
educating  the  blind  you  find  in  the  arithmetic  class. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  blind  man's  slate  'i  It  is  made  of 
tin,  perforated  like  a  sieve  with  a  multitude  of  octagonal 
holes.  Into  these  holes  fits  a  small,  square  rod  of  metal 
about  half  an  inch  long.  This  little  bit  of  metal  has  dots 
at  one  end  and  a  line  at  the  other. 

It  is  with  the  end  of  this  little  bit  of  metal  that  the 
blind  do  their  figure  lessons  with  interesting  rapidity.  If 
the  little  square  rod  is  inserted  with  the  dotted  end  up,  it 
stands  for  the  figures  one  to  eight  according  to  the  angle 
of  the  octagonal  hole  in  which  it  is  placed.  When  the 
end  is  turned  up  it  marks  90  +  — ,  and  four  other 
arithmetical  symbols.  With  that  half  inch  double-ended 
square  rod,  and  a  slate  full  of  octagonal  holes,  the  blind 
arithmetician  will  work  you  out  any  imaginable  sum. 
Each  little  rod  has  as  many  as  sixteen  different  designa- 
tions, according  to  the  one  which  is  uppermost  or  the 
angle  at  which  it  is  set. 

You  hear  the  teacher  give  out  one  of  these  appalling 
conundrums,  full  of  vulgar  fractions  and  the  rule  of  three. 
Instantly  there  is  a  clutter  of  a  clatter,  as  if  it  were  hiiil- 
ing  type  upon  a  perforated  tea-tray,  and  each  type  was 
trying  to  fit  itself  into  a  hole  where  it  did  not  belong. 
For  a  minute  the  clutter-clatter  goes  on  ;  then  a  pupil 
proclaims  thu  result.  "  Right  you  are,  Mary  ;  but  how 
did  you  arrive  at  it?"  Mary,  forthwith  fingering  her 
figures,  reads  them  over,  multiplies,  divides,  adds  up, 
subtracts.  Hence  the  result  !  As  I  turn  away  in  despair, 
the  idea  strikes  me  that  a  puzzle  editor  in  despair  for  a 
novelty  might  do  worse  than  print  a  few  blind  figure 
lessons  in  his  paper  and  offer  a  prize  for  the  solution  of 
the  mystery. 

We  now  come  to  the  department  which  is  the  backbone 
of  the  whole  college,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  technical 
school.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  an  account  of  the 
college  under  several  different  heads,  for — 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  is  an 
assemblage   of  schools;    it   embraces:    (l)  a   Primary  School, 


where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  class  subjects,  special  attention 
is  given  to  kindergarten,  slojd,  physical  and  musical  training, 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  preparing  them  for  the  work  of 
the  higher  departments ;  (2)  a  Department  for  Secondary 
Education ;  (3)  a  Technical  or  Pianoforte  Tuning  School 
(4)  a  Conservatory  of  Music  ;  (5)  Smith  Training  College 
under  the  Education  Department. 

Of  all  these  departments  the  most  immediately 
practical,  and  the  one  which  tends  most  directly  to  assist 
the  blind  to  make  their  living,  is  that  in  which  they  are 
taught  piano-tuning  and  music.  This  is  a  department 
especially  dear  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  he  has  lavished  on 
it  an  infinity  of  time  and  patience.  In  the  tuning 
department  you  see  not  merely  pianos  by  different 
makers,  but  small  working  models  in  which  the  whole 
mechanism  is  displayed,  reduced  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration, in  order  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with  every  stage 
in  the  constuction  of  a  piano.  Messrs.  Brinsmead  employ 
several  pupils  who  have  graduated  with  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  maintain  that  they  do  this,  not  in  the  least  from 
charity,  but  because  they  get  their  money's  value  out  of 
them.  No  tuner  is  granted  a  certificate  without  serving 
an  apprenticeship  of  several  years  and  undergoing  a 
most  thorough  examination.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins,  one  of 
the  very  greatest  authorities  on  the  piano,  is  examiner- 
in-chief.  For  the  examination  the  pupil  not  only  tunes 
pianos  for  inspection,  but  is  actually  tested  while  at  work, 
the  manner  of  holding  and  managing  the  tuning  hammer 
and  damper,  with  the  varieties  of  pianos,  including  over- 
strung instruments,  being  carefully  noted.  Each  pupil  is 
also  required  to  demonstrate  his  technical  skill  in  making 
eyes  and  stringing. 

Music  in  one  source  or  another  is  always  the  chief 
resource  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  the 
department  devoted  to  the  tuning  of  musical  instruments 
to  that  in  which  pupils  are  thoroughly  trained  in  music. 
As  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarked,  seven  years  ago,  in 
an  article  on  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  music  is 
the  very  life  and  breath  of  the  Normal  College  at  Nor- 
wood, "  and  the  mighty  programme  of  musical  instruction 
as  superbly  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  other  branches 
of  study.  To  carry  it  on  are  needed  four  pipe-organs, 
sixty  pianos  for  teaching,  and  twenty-six  for  tuning." 

Of  the  260  pupils  who  have  already  graduated  at  the 
college,  and  whose  total  earnings  last  year  amounted 
to  ^25,000  a  year,  the  great  majority  were  musically  em- 
ployed. They  were  either  organists,  certificated  teachers 
of  music,  or  tuners.  Of  the  ^25,000  earned  by  the  blind 
in  1897,  ^23,000  was  received  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  teaching  of  music.  Dr.  Campbell  has  from  the  first 
taken  special  pains  with  the  scientific  training  of  the  blind 
in  music.  Sir  John  Stainer,  who  has  repeatedly  justified 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  excellence  of  the  musical 
teaching,  has  declared  that  there  is  only  one  course  to 
all  successive  examiners  of  the  Normal  College,  namely, 
to  express  unbounded  satisfaction  at  the  evident  thorough- 
ness of  the  education  of  the  music  given.  Many  pupils 
of  the  college  have  achieved  successes  in  which 
sighted  aspirants  failed.  Two  of  the  young  lady  students. 
Miss  Mabel  Davis,  G.S.,  and  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  G.S., 
passed  the  Licentiate  examination  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  Mr.  Dennis  Haller,  G.S.,  who  left  at 
midsummer,  has  taken  the  A.C.O.,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Warrilow,  G.S.,  an  old  student,  has  gained  the  fellowship 
of  the  College  of  Organists. 

The  situation  of  the  college,  close  to  the  High  Level 
entrance  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  gives  to  the  pupils  all  the 
year  round  the  advantage  of  hearing  first-class  music 
excellently  rendered.     No  sight   is  more  familiar  in  the 
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Palace  before  the  commencement  of  a  concert  than  the 
procession  of  the  bUnd  coming  to  take  their  places  in  the 
concert  room.  Every  blind  child  is  taught  to  read  his 
own  music  from  the  first  exercises  that  he  learns.  All 
the  pupils  read  and  write  music  by  the  Braille  system  of 
notation  with  great  facility.  Dr.  Campbell  says,  "  Our 
choir  can  read  any  vocal  composition,  such  as  chants, 
hymns,  part  songs,  madrigals,  or  grand  choruses,  and 
immediately  sing  them  from  the  notes.  I  am  confident 
they  could  successfully  compete  in  sight-reading  with  the 
best  sighted  choirs  in  the  country." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  on,  otherwise  I  might  quote 
extensively  from  all  manner  of  testimonials  which  have 
gladly  been  given  to  Dr.  Campbell  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  musical  world,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  testifying  to  the  astonishing  success  with  which 
he  has  trained  his  blind  choir  to  read  and  render  the 
most  difficult  passages  with  delicacy,  feeling,  and  force. 

Of  the  other  subsidiary  departments,  of  literature, 
language,  mathematics,  etc.,  the  examiners  speak  with 
equal  warmth.  The  headmaster  of  one  of  the  leading 
public  schools,  after  listening  to  an  examination  in  poetry, 
said  that  he  heartily  wished  his  boys  could  show  such 
evidence  of  thorough  training  and  keen  appreciation 
under  examination.  Everywhere  and  always  the  one 
object  of  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  to  make  the  sightless  as 
competent  as  the  seeing  in  such  industries  and  profes- 
sions in  which  competition,  despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  is  not  impossible.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  college  at  Norwood  well  deserves  to  be  publicly 
regarded  as  a  city  of  light  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind. 

v.— WHAT    DR.  CAMPBELL   WANTS    NOW. 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest."  Everyone  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  ideal  the  moment  it  is  realised.  The 
realised  ideal  becomes  but  a  stepping-stone  to  reaching 
fjrward  to  a  further  ideal,  which,  like  the  horizon,  per- 
petually recedes  as  one  advances  towards  it.  Dr.  Campbell 
has  got  his  own  ideas  of  what  should  be  done,  nor  can 
any  one  who  has  paid  even  cursory  attention  to  the  subject 
deny  that  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done. 

"  The  darkest  corner  in  darkest  England,"  said  Dr.  Campbell 
to  me,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  College  for  the  Blind,  "is  that 
occupied  by  the  sightless.  There  are  32,000  of  them  in  England 
at  the  present  moment,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  in 
d  sitiUion."  Blind  Bartimeus  standing  by  the  wayside  begging 
has  remained,  to  our  shame,  the  most  familiar  sight  of  th^se  who 
h^ve  lost  their  sight. 

Yet  Other  countries  have  succeeded  in  removing  this 
crying  scandal  from  their  midst.  Mr.  Mundella,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  question,  and  who  had  personally 
visited  most  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  on  the  Con- 
tinent, reported — 

that  in  Dresden  he  found  that  more  care  was  taken,  mor: 
kindly  interest  was  evoked,  and  more  organisation  was  estab- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  blinel  than  m  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  That  was  a  bold  thing  to  say.  Fie  did  not  say 
that  they  spent  more  money;  he  thought,  perhaps,  they  spent 
Lss,  but  the  administration  was  so  admirable  that  we  ought  to 
profit  by  it.  During  their  tour — it  was  in  Germany — the  Com- 
missioners saw  no  blind  beggars  in  Saxony,  and  they  were 
informed  that  begging  on  the  part  of  the  blmd  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist. 

Now  what  has  been  done  in  Saxony  may  certainly  be 
done  in  England.  What  is  wanted  is  the  application  to 
all  the  blind  of  the  same  intelligent,  sympathetic  spirit 
that  has  attained  such  great  results  at  Norwood.  Mr. 
Mundella  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  the  Normal  College  : — 

As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has 


been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  blind  education  in  Europe, 
and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best  blind  schools,  but  I 
believe  that  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  the  best  example 
of  blind  instruction,  and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind 
school  which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  Normal 
College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried 
out  and  developed. 

Dr.  Campbell,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  when 
he  gives  further  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  Here  is  his  idea  of  what  is  wanted, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  on  the  part  of  organised 
philanthropy : — 

I  am  confident  that  the  nation  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  a  complete  systern,  not  only  of  elementary  education,  but 
an  after-course  of  training  which  will  so  prepare  all  the  young 
blind  of  average  ability,  that  when  they  a,rrive  at  a  suitable  agj 
for  business,  they  will  become  producers,  and  not  as  hitherto 
sink  into  semi-pauperism.  I  suggest  the  following  outline  as  a 
suitable  basis  for  a  national  system  :  (a)  School  Boards  for  the 
training  of  young  blind  children  from  four  or  five  to  about  ten 
years  of  age.  There  will  be  a  certain  number  of  young  blind 
children  who  from  neglect,  want  of  food,  and  other  causes,  arj 
feeble  in  body  and  mind  ;  such  children  are  a  great  burden  on 
any  class  or  school,  and  they  require  special  treatment  and 
instruction.  School  Boards  throughout  the  country  should 
unite,  and  have  one  special  school  in  the  most  healthful 
locality,  for  such  children.  {l>)  Special  Preparatory  Schools, 
either  under  the  exclusive  control  of  School  Boards,  or  carried 
on  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  School  Boards  with  exislinj 
Special  Schools,  (c)  At  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  th ; 
Preparatory  Course  will  be  completed,  anel  the  pupils  sheu'd 
be  drafted  according  to  ability  and  future  requirements,  either 
to  Trade  Schools,  or  Special  Colleges*  where  they  will  bj 
prepared  for  the  University,  or  receive  a  good  general  education 
combined  with  high-class  musical  training  ;  in  connection  with 
the  latter  there  should  be  a  Pianofore  Tuning  School. 

When  Government  adopts  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blinel,  we  shall  have  wise,  special 
inspection  for  all  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
present  chaos  with  all  its  petty  jealousies  will  pass  away,  for 
the  Special  Schools  will  be  gradeel  from  a  National  point  of 
view,  and  each  in  its  particular  province  become  an  important 
link  in  the  system.  The  blind  child  from  the  Preparatory 
grade  will  be  sent  to  the  school  best  adapted  to  his  gifts  anel 
requirements,  the  need  of  the  child  will  be  consielereel,  rather 
than  this  or  that  school. 

But  even  when  Government  has  undertaken  and  accomplisheel 
this  beneficent  work,  much  will  remain  to  be  done  which  must 
be  undertaken  by  a  National  Co-operative  Society  composed  of 
all  existing  charitable  agencies  for  the  blinel.  The  blind, 
whether  educated  for  the  Church,  trained  as  teachers,  musicians, 
pianoforte  tuners,  or  for  any  other  trade  or  occupation,  require 
assistance  at  the  outset.  They  need  help  in  fineling  suitable 
employment,  recommendations  for  establishing  a  connectieii, 
pecuniary  assistance  in  providing  outfits  of  books,  tools,  instru- 
ments, etc.,  help  in  the  selections  and  purchase  of  the  b_st 
materials  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates,  ni  the  sale  of  their 
manufactured  goods  in  the  best  markets,  and  if  overtaken  by 
reverses,  judicious  and  timely  help  towards  a  fresh  start.  Tl  is 
will  furnish  a  grand  field  of  labour  for  all  branches  of  the 
National  Society.  The  sick  and  aged  will  also  be  moved 
to  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  blind  beggar  will  dis- 
appear from  our  streets  and  highways. 

Something  has  been  done  towards  realising  these 
ideals,  and  the  School  Boards  throughout  the  country 
have,  under  the  Act  of  1893,  undertaken  a  good  deal  of 
the  work  that  the  Royal  Commission  declared  should  be 
taken  in  hand.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  principle 
of  this  Act  of  1893  which  has  brought  upon  the  Normal 
College   the   temporary   difficulty   which   may   result   in 

*  A  well-devised  system  of  scholarships  should  be  established,  open  to 
both  sexes,  and  so  arranged  as  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country. 
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extricating  the  institution  at  a  bound  from  all  its  diffi- 
culties. In  1896  the  executive  committee  of  the  college 
decided  to  hand  over  the  college  or  part  of  it  to  the 
London  School  Board. 

Experienced  administrators  warned  the  committee  that 
they  were  making  a  very  hazardous  experiment.  It  is 
true  that  by  handing  over  the  buildings  and  the  grounds, 
on  which  ;^55,ooo  had  been  expended,  they  were  able  to 
obtain  from  the  School  Board  ^22,000,  with  which  they 
extinguished  their  mortgages,  but  by  doing  so  they 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  which  threatened 
seriously  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  college  as  a 
national  institution.  The  relations  between  the  School 
Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  have  been,  and  are, 
extremely  harmonious,  but  the  School  .  Board,  being  a 
rate-supported  body,  is  compelled  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  Normal  College  on  general  principles,  which, 
however  excellent  they  may  be  in  •  relation  to  Board 
Schools,  do  not  operate  so  well  when  applied  to  institu- 
tions which  largely  depend  for  their  existence ,  upon 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  rate-supported  authority 
increases  its  expenditure  and  inevitablv  tends  to  ex- 
tinguish the  voluntary  support  of  the  institution  with 
which  it  has  gone  into  partnership.  Experience  has 
deepened  the  conviction  of  all  concerned  that  the,  present 
arrangement  is  impossible,  and  therefore  a  determined 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  ^23,000  for-  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  the  institution  from  the  School  Board,  and  re- 
establishing itsmanagement  upon  its  old  footing.  The 
special  appeal  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  closes 
as  follows  : — 

The  College  was  established  as  a  National  Institution  for  the 
Higher,  Technical,  and  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  original  purpose  of  its  establishment  will  be  lost  if  it 
remains  under  the  legal  and  financial  control  of  a  rate-supported 
body,  which  can  only  provide  ^  a  small  portion .  of  the  annual 
income.  On  such  a  basis,  it  will  become  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  four  higher  departments  which  depend  upon  charitable 
resourses. 

Appeal.  , 

If  by  united  efiort  we  can  raise  £i'i„ioo  and.  pay  off  the 
.School  Board,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  do  far  more  and 
better  work  for  the  blind  than  at  any  previous  period.  There 
will  be  no  mortgage,  no  bankers'  interest,  and  the  purchase  and 
equipment  of  "  Walmer  "  will  do  away,  with  the  rental  of 
additional  houses,  and  lessen  our  annual  expenditure  by  ^^823. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment .  of  the  College, 
we  shall  have  our  complete  equipment,  withoiit  any  encumbrance. 

If  the  present  opportunity  is  allowed  to  pass, : the  .Committee 
feel  convinced  that  the  Royal  Normal  College. will  cease  to  be  a 
National  Institution  for  the  Higher  and;  Music^il  .Education  of 
the  Blind  of  the  country.  .  .   ,  ,         .  .    .  :       ,:..•..; 

In  Dr.  Campbell's  own  report  for  the  present  year  he 
makes  a  personal  appeal,  in  which  he  expresses  more 
closely  his  personal  opinion  on  the  matter.  He'  says 
that  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  a  mistake  was 
made  when  the  transfer  was  effected.  The  Board  niseds 
an  elementary  school  where  blind  children  of  a  suitable 
age  could  be  placed  and  given  special  attention  while 
continuing  their  elementary  education.  But  only  a  few 
of  these  children  possess  ,"  either  sufficient  ability  or 
industry  to  be  trained  for  scholarships  in  the  Technical 
School,  the  Academy  of  Music,  or  the  Training  College. 
The  best  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  for  the.  Board  to 
establish  such  an  elementary  industrial  school,  and  pay 
the  actual  cost  of  the  education  of  the  exceptional  pupils 
who  are  sent  to  the  College.     Dr.  Campbell  says  : — 

Not  only  as  Principal  of  the  College,  but  as  a  blind  man  who 
has  devoted  his  entire  life,  his  energy,  and  his  means  to  the 


cause  of  his  class,  I  beg  you  to  consider  the  subject  well.  The 
mistake  into  which  we  have  unfortunately  drifted  can  be  recti- 
fied if  the  money  necessary  for  the  re-purchas2  can  now  be 
obtained  ;  but  if  the  present  opportunity  is  allowed  to  pass,  the 
Royal  Normal  College  will  cease  to  be  a  National  Institution 
for  the  Higher  and  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the 
country. 

VI.— A  PARTING  WORD. 
What  are  yon  going  to  do  for  the  blind  .?  There  are 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  seeing  persons  in  this 
world  to  see  after  each  person  who  cannot  see.  What 
is  everybody's  business  is  apt  to  be  nobody's.  But  this 
is  not  everybody's  business.  .It.is  the  business  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  of  whom  you  are  one.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  as  your  share  t 

We  read  and  speak  much  about  parables  of  talents, 
and  about  each  of  us  being  stewards  of  God's  bounty. 
If  to-morrow  morning  you  were  to  be  doomed  to  lose  your 
eyes,  you  would  begin  to  understand  what  a  talent  you 
have  in  your  sight.  Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life,  and  eye  for  eye,  what  is  there  ot 
worldly  goods  and  social  position  or  earthly  fame  that 
you  would  not  willingly  sacrifice  to  avert  so  appalling  a 
catastrophe  as  the  total  loss  of  sight  ?  But  because  we 
are  allowed  to  keep  our  eyes  without  fear  and  enjoy  our 
sight  as  a  thing  natural  and  habitual  to  us  we  forget 
our  responsibility  for  these  others. 

.There  are  not  quite  two  hundred  blind  in  the  Normal 
College,  and  over  them  hangs  a  burden  of  nearly  ^25,000, 
or  say,  ^^150  per  inmate.  Ten  shillings  a  day  for  one 
year  paid  by  any  sighted  person  would  more  than  lift  that 
financial  burden  from' the  sightless  brother  ;  two  hundred 
of  the .  sighted  at  that .  rate  -could  redeem  the  ,  City  of 
Light  for  the  saving,  of  those  ..who  sit  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Darkness.  But  there  are  so  many  sighted  that ,  there  is 
no  need  to  throw^.therburden.  upon, so  few.  What;  will 
you  give  as  the  ransom  for  your  eyes?  What  kind  of 
peppercorn  rent  will  ,you  pay  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
your  stewardship  of  God's  great  bounty  of  sight .'' 

The  Normal  College  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Its  Principal, 
Dr.  Campbell,  is  the  most  capable  of  all  those  employed 
in  the  ministry  of  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  It 
is  discreditable  to  our  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
philanthropy,' that  having  got  the  best  and  rarest  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Gods  to  men.  we  should  refuse  to  do  our  part, 
■  and  •  shrink  •  from  -  supplying  the  comparatively  trifling 
sum  necessary  to  wipe  off  this  financial  embarrassment, 
and  to  restoreit  to  its  necessary  independence. 

Ifjthisjs  done  the  Normal  College  will  be  numbered 
before  long -ambng  the  institutions  of  the  high  water 
mark,  which  iridicatesa  level  higher  than  that  which  the 
race  ,  can  normally  maintain.  It  will  drivel  into  a  mere 
'  elementary  and  industrial  training-school  under  the 
Board,  and  Dr.  CampbelL  will  be  compelled  in  his 
declining  years  to  begin  again  the  attempt  to  realize 
his  great  ideal  in  his  native  land  under  more  generous 
auspices.  For  the  man  is  unconquerable.  But  this  great 
disaster  must  not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  our  country. 
The  money  can  be  raised  in  twenty-four .  hours  if  only 
each  of  the  sighted  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  .who 
are  the  keepers  of  their  sightless  brother  would  think 
seriously  what  they  should  give  in  pledge  and  ransom 
for  the  privilege  of  sight. 
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THE    TRAINING 


OF 


SIGHTLESS    WORKERS 

AT  THE 

Royal   Normal   College  for  the    Blind 


"XT  OW  just  two  points  before  you  go- 


Mrs.  Campbell. 

-don't  treat 
it  all  as  miraculous,  because  it  is  only  just 
plain  common-sense  teaching,  and  don't  take  up  the 
attitude  of  '  pity  the  poor  blind,'  which  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  schools." 

These  were  the  parting  words  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  as 
she  and  her  husband  stood  bareheaded  in  the  clear  cold 
air  of  Upper  Norwood  and  bade  me  good-bye.  I  had 
spent  some  hours  at  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  had  seen  so  many  new  and  wonderful  sights 
that  perhaps  I  needed  the  assurance  that  it  was  no 
miracle.     I  had  seen  people  reading,  writing,  playing, 


Dr.  Campbell. 

sewing,  cycling,  skating,  working  out  geometrical 
problems,  performing  complicated  gymnastic  exercises, 
taking  letters  down  in  shorthand  and  transcribing 
on  the  typewriter  without  a  single  error — doing 
these  things  with  a  remarkable  accuracy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  first-class  sighted  school, 
and  I  had  been  asked  to  believe  that  all  these  people, 
and  in  many  cases  their  teachers,  were  sightless,  were 
working  iinder  circumstances  in  which  I  myself  would 
have  been  utterly  helpless.  All  the  busy  figures,  who 
worked  on  cheerfully,  who  smiled  and  made  room  for 
a  visitor,   divining   as    by  an  inner   sense  where  she 
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OUR    HOSPITALS   AND   CHARITIES 


stood,  were  l)lind,  and  would,  but  for  their  excellent 
training-,  be  useless  burdens  to  their  relatives,  or  even 
in  the  position  of  the  blind  beggar  who  wears  a  plate 
with  the  inscription,  "  Pity  the  poor  blind." 

Pity  indeed  !  The  students  there  would  be  as  hurt 
by  a  condescending  pity  as  Mrs.  Campbell  is  on  their 
behalf.  The  object  of  the  College  is  not  to  give  "  poor, 
helpless  blind  "  persons  something  to  amuse  themselves 
with,  but  to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  infirmity, 
strong,  self-reliant,  self-supporting  men  and  women. 
Life  for  them  shall  not  be  the  wasted  life  of  a  living 
burden,  loved  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  a  burden, 
doing  a  little  work  thrown  to  them  in  pity,  but  it  shall 
become  a  battle  where  their  want  of  sight  is  forgotten. 


man,  the  personal  devotion  of  the  choir -to  him,  the 
deep  reverence  when,  for  example,  we  are  preparing 
for  a  choral  celebration,  the  purity  pf  his  enunciation, 
the  quality  of  voice  which  he  produces  from  the  boys, 
these  and  many  other  things  set  him,  to  my  mind,  in 
a  class  of  the  very  best  choirmasters  in  the  kingdom." 

And  again,  from  a  gentleman  who  at  first  absolutely 
refused  to  consider  the  application  of  a  blind  man,  and 
emphatically  said  so  to  Dr.  Caixipbell,  who  journeyed 
to  Scotland  to  convert  him  : — 

"  My  prejudices  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  Our 
organist  has  triumphed  over  his  difficulties  in  a  quite 
remarkable  fashion,  so  that  one  almost  forgets  his  want 
of  sight.    He  has  complete  command  of  his  instrument, 


SUMMER    SPORTS  :    BOATING    ON    THE    LAKE. 


where  they  take  their  places  as  useful  soldiers,  and 
compete  successfully  with  their  "  sighted"  fellow-men. 

And  thus  the  blind  see,  which  after  all  is  somewhat 
of  a  miracle.  In  the  32  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  College,  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  the  blind  can  be  so  educated 
and  trained  as  to  become  happy,  useful,  independent 
members  of  society.     We  quote  from  one  letter  : — 

"Mr.  S.'s  sound  churchmanship  and  his  perfect 
manners  are  exactly  what  are  required  in  a  country 
parish  where  churchmanship  has  been  slack  and 
manners  rough. 

"  To  be  present  at  our  choir  practices  is  indeed  an 
education.     The  marvellous   skill  and  patience  of  the 


and  his  skilful,  realistic  playing  is  greatly  admired. 
His  recollection  of  both  music  and  words,  and  his  adap- 
tation of  the  one  to  the  other,  is  extraordinarily  good." 

These  are  but  two  quotations  from  a  long  series  of 
letters,  which  comprise  testimonials  to  blind  tuners 
from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  Dr.  Cummings,  of  the 
Guildhall  School,  and  many  others.  Two  old  students 
have  a  flourishing  business  in  Glasgow,  another  is  sole 
partner  in  a  large  pianoforte  establishment,  with  five 
branches  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  and  others 
have  valuable  music-teaching  connections.  One  who 
supports  a  wife  and  family  writes  : — 

"  The    College    is    one    huge,    inestimable,    never- 
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ending  benefit  to  me,  as  to  every  single  student  who 
has  ever  entered  its  gates.  It  has  raised  the  Wind 
from  a  position  of  a  race  of  beggars,  pitied  by  all  who 
"came  in  contact  with  them,  to  the  status  of  a  self- 
supporting  body  admired  by  everyone,  and  it  is  to 
yourself,  doctor,  who  by  your  indomitable  persever- 
ance overcome  all  obstacles,  and  possess  the  faculty 
of  instilling  into  those  who  come  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion a  like  spirit,  that  we  owe  all." 

Others,  men  and  women,  make  comfortable  livings 
as  brokers,  secretaries,  teachers,  governesses,  &c. 

Something  of  the  preparation  which  gives  such  results 
I  saw  in  my  visit.     In  addition  to  an  excellent  general 
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at  ease  in  drawing-room  or  at  table,  so  that  they 
shall  labour  under  no  disadvantage  beyond  that  of 
blindness. 

The  whole  usefulness  of  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  is  contained  in  one  short  statement  of 
fact :  89  per  cent,  of  the  2)upils  support  tJiemselves  when 
they  leave.  A  speaker  at  a  Mansion  House  meeting 
said  very  truly,  "  It  is  better  for  the  community  to  take 
one  hundred  blind  persons  and  to  make  eighty-nine  of 
them  self-supporting,  than  to  allow  the  one  hundred 
to  remain  a  dead  loss  to  society.  There  are  thirty 
thousand  blind  people  in  these  kingdoms,  and  if  you 
calculate  what  it  costs  to  keep  them,  even  at  the  low 


THE  -GIRLS     TYPEWRITING    CLASS. 


education  of  scholarship  and  university  examination 
standard,  there  is  a  kindergarten  for  children, 
technical  classes  in  piano-tuning,  typewriting,  short- 
hand, carpentry,  &c.  The  choir  sang  excellently,  and 
one  particularly  gifted  pupil  played  a  composition  of 
his  own  in  brilliant  style.  On  two  other  points  special 
stress  is  laid,  physical  strength  and  social  deportment. 
A  wonderful  gymnasium  has  been  fitted  with  the 
appHances  of  the  Enghsh,  Swedish,  German  and 
American  systems  for  perfecting  the  use  of  every 
muscle,  while  plenty  of  fresh  air,  baths  and  sports 
turn  the  pupils  into  well-developed,  hardy  and  plucky 
mortals.  But  not  only  shall  his  pupils  be  clever  and 
strong,  says  Dr.  Campbell,  they  shall  also  be  like 
other   people    in   their    manners    and    their   bearing. 


figure  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  you  will  find  that  the 
sum  required  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and 
to  enable  eighty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  blind  people 
to  become  self-supporting,  means  that  you  transfer 
many  thousands  a  year  from  the  side  of  loss  to  the 
side  of  gain  for  the  whole  community." 

There  is  unfortunately  a  mortgage  on  the  college  of 
£15,000,  and  annual  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£3,000  are  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
Visitors  are  gladly  welcomed  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
each  month,  and  this  is  a  work  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  A  visit  will  show  how  true  it  is  that  those 
that  enter  the  College  groping  in  darkness,  leave  it 
strong  and  self-reliant,  able  to  battle  for  themselves 
and  often  for  others  as  well. 
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^      CHATS    WITH    MATRONS      ^ 

MISS   HULL  (Great  Northern   Central   Hospital) 


THE  slight  glamour  of  romance  that  is  associated 
with  the  "little  sufferers"  in  a  children's  hos- 
pital is  lacking  in  the  sphere  of  work 
of  Miss  Hull,  the  Matron  of  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  in 
the  Holloway  Eoad.  Her  round  is  a 
yery  prosaic  and  a  very  busy  one  in 
h  crowded  suburb,  where  cases  come 
and  go,  and  accidents  are  frequent, 
and  the  keynote  of  the  whole,  is 
efficiency  and  quickness. 

Everyone  who  has  journeyed  to 
North  London  knows  the  plain, 
eminently  practical  hospital  building. ' 
In  summer  two  windows  in  the  front 
are  brightened  by  flower-boxes,  and 
give  signs  of  a  feminine  love  for  a 
touch  of  beauty  in  workmanlike  sur- 
roundings. They  are  tended  by  Miss 
Hull,  and  adorn  the  windows  of  the 
charming  and  tasteful  room  where 
she  spends  such  portion  of  her  time  as  can  be 
designated  "  spare."     But  as  a  rule  she  is  somewhere 


MISS   M.    HULL. 


in  the  building  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  and  to 
inquire  for  her  during  working  hours  is  to  send  the 
porter  searching  on  every  floor. 

I  chanced  in  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  cleaning ;  and 
what  an  undertaking  this  is  in  a  large 
hospital  can  be  imagined.  By  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  twenty-five 
patients  had  been  taken  up,  wheeled 
to  the  lift,  descended  to  another  floor, 
and  put  into  new  beds.  Then  the 
empty  ward  was  ruthlessly  attacked  ; 
mattresses  and  pillows  were  disem- 
bowelled and  sent  to  the  wash, 
ceilings  were  whitewashed,  walls  re- 
painted. "It  is  marvellous  how 
much  dirt  there  is,"  said  Miss  Hull, 
standing  among  the  ruins  to  direct 
operations  ;  "  the  wards  look  spick 
and  span,  and  are  universally  ad- 
mired, and  yet  when  we  remove 
a  picture  there  is  the  tell-tale  square  of  light- 
coloured  wall  underneath." 


M-.-^r^ 


A    COBNER    OF    A    WARD    IN    THE    G.N.C.    HOSPITAL 

{Showing  doctors,  nurses,  adult  patients,  and  a  very  young  one). 
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JKe  Poyal  JJormal  College  a^d  /\caclemvj  of  Music  for  tKe  Blind, 

UPPER   NORWOOD,    SURREY. 


SJl   w%^ 


Ro\jaI   Normal   College  ar\d  ^cademvj   of  JMusic 
for  the  Blir\cl,  NorWood,  Surrevj. 

Extract  from  the  S.  Barnabas  {Addison  Road,  Kensington)  ParocJiial  Magazine  for  October,   1892. 


T  will  be,  Tve  think,  not  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  give  a  short  account  of  this  remarkable  College, 
and  its  still  more  remarkable  Principal,  Dr.  Campbell,  as  we  recently  listened  with  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  well-trained  voices  of  some  of  the  pupils,  at  a  concert  given  in  connection  with  our  Cottage 
Grarden  and  Mower  Show. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  are  the 
ones  from  the  pens  of  those  ready  writers,  the  late  Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Muloch)  and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  The  former 
wrote  an  account  of  Dr.  Campbell's  life  in  "  Grood  Words,"  and  the  latter  gave  a  very  vivid  and  graphic  description 
of  the  College  in  the  "Eeview  of  the  Churches"  for  last  March.  As  regards  the  formation  of  the  College,  let 
Dr.  Campbell  teU  his  own  tale  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter : — 

"I  weU  remember  I  arrived  in  London  on  January  20th,  1871,  and  that  evening  I  attended  a  blind  tea 
meeting.  That,  I  think,  was  the  most  sorrowful  evening  I  ever  spent.  There  were  four  or  five  hundred  blind  men, 
women,  and  children,  nearly  all  helpless — at  least  so  far  helpless  that  they  were  objects  of  charity ;  and  yet  the 
large  majority  could  have  been  made  to  help  themselves  sufficiently  with  proper  education  and  training.  I  went 
home,  but  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Next  morning  I  said  to  my  wife,  '  I  think  we  must  defer  going  to  America.  I 
must  see  if  it  is  possible  to  do  something  for  the  blind  of  London.'  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Armitage, 
from  Edward  Davidson,  of  Berlin,  and  after  breakfast  I  went  to  33,  Cambridge  Square,  had  a  short  conversation 
with  Dr.  Armitage,  and  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.     During  the  evening  I  explained  to  him  my 


(     4     ) 

plan  for  establishing  a  great  national  training  coUege  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Before  I  left,  Dr.  Armitage 
urged  me  to  make  London  the  field  rather  than  America.  We  arranged  between  us  to  visit  blind  schools  in  or  near 
London,  with  the  hope  that  we  could  induce  them  to  introduce  new  methods  of  training.  After  some  weeks  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  open  an  experimental  school  in  order  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  It  was  in  May,  I  think,  we  were  walking  through  Hyde  Park,  when  the  doctor  suddenly  asked  me  what  it 
would  cost  to  open  an  experimental  school  for  two  years,  I  replied,  £3,000.  He  rejoined,  'I  will  give  £1,000  if  the 
other  £2,000  can  be  obtained.'  ....  On  March  1st,  the  '  Experimental  School'  was  opened.  Nine  months 
before  the  two  years  had  expired,  through  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  late  Henry  Q-ardner,  and 
others,  we  purchased  oui-  present  property.     Dr.  Armitage  gave  £500  towards  the  purchase " 

Thus  this  College  at  Upper  Norwood  was  started,  and  year  by  year  is  bearing  more  fruit  and  proving  an 
untold  blessing  to  the  blind.  The  number  of  pupUs  during  the  last  few  years  have  averaged  150,  and  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  those  who  have  left  the  College,  after  having  been  through  the  full  curriculum,  are  now  maintaining 
themselves  in  an  independent  and  honourable  position. 

At  the  end  of  last  year.  Dr.  Campbell  wrote  to  aU  the  ex-pupils,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  aggregate  of 
their  earnings  during  the  year  1891  amounted  to  no  less  than  £16,000  !     Well  may  Dr.  Farrar  say  in  his  article, 

after  personally  inspecting  all  the  various  classes,    "The  general  education  is  sound  and  thorough I 

saw  the  results  of  earnest  and  pleasant  instruction  intelligently  enjoyed,  and  producing  results  of  which  Eton  or 
Harrow  might  be  proud." 

These  results  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Campbell  pays  great  and  special  attention  to  the 
physical  training  of  the  blind,  whose  vitality  is,  according  to  Lord  Playfair's  estimate,  a  fourth  lower  than  the 
average  vitality  of  seeing  persons.  Dr.  Campbell  considers  physical  training  to  be  "  the.  lever  which  gives  force  to 
all  other  education,"  and  without  it  a  blind  man,  who  has  received  a  general  education,  ."  is  like  an  engine  provided 
with  everything  necessary  except  motive  power." 

The  gymnasium  is  fitted  with  all  the  newest  paraphernalia  for  developing  the  different  muscles,  and  the 
gymnastic  feats  and  drill  performed  by  the  boys  and  girls  are  marvellous  and  almost  perfect,  as  evidenced  by  the 
most  flattering  critiques,  accompanied  by  remarks  of  evident  surprise  and  wonder,  in  the  daily  Press,  when  the 
pupUs  took  part  in  the  annual  display  of  the  National  Physical  Eecreation  Society  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
in  1890. 
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Tlie  College  is  open  to  the  youthful  blind  of  both  sexes,  and  embraces  a  Preparatory  School,  a  Grramniar  and 
High  School,  a  Technical  School,  and  an  Academy  of  Music.  The  Academy  forms  a  common  bond  of  union, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  pupils  enjoy  its  opportunities  and  privileges.  In  the  Preparatory  School,  the  course  embraces 
the  three  E's,  geography,  and  also  instruction  in  kindergarten,  modelling,  and  mechanical  dexterity.  General 
education  is  given  in  the  High  School,  and  time  and  energy  are  devoted  to  the  special  pursuits  by  which  the 
respective  pupils  hope  to  make  a  living.  The  instruction  in  the  Technical  School  is  given  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  enabling  the  pupils  to  become  pianoforte  tuners,  and  they  have  to  pass  a  severe  examination  before  they  are 
able  to  obtain  the  College  certificate  of  competency. 

In  response  to  many  earnest  requests,  special  departments  for  private  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  will  be 
opened  this  month. 

The  religious  teaching  in  the  College  is  unsectarian. 

"  Its  first  aim,"  said  Canon  Fleming  on  one  occasion,  "  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  moral  faculties 
in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by  the  two  great  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
And  then,  its  object  is  to  give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an  education,  solid,  extensive,  well-balanced,  and 
complete." 

The  instruction  in  music  is  given  by  the  best  masters,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  voice  development, 
singing,  harmony,  &c.,  which  ensiu*es  success  in  life  in  such  a  large  per  centage  of  the  pupils  on  leaving.  The 
short  concert  given  at  our  Church  House  last  July  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  thorough  and  careful  instruction 
that  the  pupils  receive. 

That  music,  in  its  various  branches,  when  properly  taught,  is  the  best  profession  for  the  blind,  is  now 
indisputably  shown  by  the  results  attained  by  pupils  from  this  CoUege.  The  success  of  the  pupils  has  been 
repeatedly  recognised  by  the  leading  musicians. 

An  insight  into  the  lives  of  some  who  would  inevitably  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  their  affliction  but  for 
this  College,  is  shown  in  the  following  abstract,  kindly  given  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Campbell,  from  his  report  of  the 
2nd  of  August  last,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College,  on  the  re-union  of  old  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the 
Amaitage  Memorial  at  the  CoUege  in  July. 


GENERAL    SPORTS. 
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"  About  fifty  of  the  old  pupils  came  from  a  distance,  for  whom  we  had  to  provide  sleeping  accommodation  ; 
nearly  all  of  those  who  reside  in  or  near  London,  slept  at  their  own  homes.  They  greatly  enjoyed  the  CoUege 
grounds,  and  walked  for  hours,  interchanging  experiences,  often  graphically  describing  their  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments as  well  as  their  successes.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  quiet  womanly  dignity  and  manly  hopeful  tone 
which  prevailed 

"  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  Eeport,  I  cannot  give  my  own  personal  experiences  during  the  re-union  ;  two  or 
three  typical  cases  must  sufiice. 

"A"  entered  the  College,  a  forlorn,  helpless,  illegitimate  child;  he  came  to  my  room  and  said,  'Mayl  have 
a  quiet  word  with  you  ?  I  think  you  would  like  to  know  that  although  my  grandfather  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  and 
requires  all  my  aunt's  time  to  nurse  him,  I  am  able  by  my  earnings  to  make  them  comfortable.' 

"  B  "  was  very  old  when  she  began  her  training  ;  she  had  very  little  talent,  but  was  painfully  in  earnest.  '  I 
am  more  than  making  my  way ;  I  am  not  only  giving  concerts  for  myself,  but  have  arranged  and  carried  out 
several  concerts  for  charitable  purposes.  The  summer  is  a  dull  time,  but  even  now  I  have  fourteen  pianoforte 
pupils.' 

"  C,"  an  old  protege  of  Dr.  Armitages,  was  trained  as  a  pianoforte  tuner.  '  I  have  now  two  thriving 
pianoforte  shops,  and  am  making  arrangements  for  a  third.  My  silent  partner  leaves  the  business  entirely  to  me, 
and  as  he  supplies  me  with  plenty  of  money,  I  am  able  to  make  large  profits  on  the  three  years  system.  .When 
trams  were  introduced  in  our  town,  I  bought  up  all  the  advertising  space  on  the  front  of  all  the  cars,  and  afterwards 
let  six  of  them,  which  paid  the  entire  cost.  I  have  also  invented  an  advertising  machine,  a  large  pentagonal  lamp, 
which  revolves  as  the  man  pushes  the  little  cart  on  which  it  is  carried ;  each  side  of  the  lamp  has  a  different 
advertisement.     I  have  patented  the  machine,  and  am  arranging  to  put  it  upon  the  market.' 

"  From  the  information  obtained,  not  only  from  those  who  were  here,  but  of  others  who  were  unable  to  be 
present,  I  am  confident  we  have  not  over-stated  the  earnings  of  our  pupils  during  the  year  1891,  they  were  over, 
rather  than  under,  £18,000." 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  well-known  Principal  of  the  College,  became  blind  when  he  was  three  and  a  half  years 
old  in  consequence  of  a  thorn  running  into  his  eye  when  at  play.  He  is  a  man  full  of  most  useful  information  on 
all  subjects,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  College,  knows  every  pupil's  capabilities  and  shortcomings,   and  devotes  his 
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whole  energy  to  what  lie  firmly  believes  to  be  his  mission  in  life — the  raising  of  his  afllicted  brothers  and  sisters  and 
making  them  useful  members  of  the  community. 

He  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  climbed  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Matterhorn.  He  is  a  staunch  teetotaller,  and  no  intoxicating  drink  or  tobacco  is  allowed  within  the 
College  walls.  He  can  use  a  type- writing  machine  with  as  much  rapidity  as  a  seeing  person,  and  is  very  fond  of 
cycling,  often  taking,  with  a  seeing  guide,  a  party  of  the  pupils  for  a  long  run  into  the  country. 

Dr.  Campbell  has,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  that  which  Lord  Playfair  calls  the  intro-receptive  faculty,  which  to 
intelligent  blind  persons  "  becomes  almost  a  substitute  for  sight,  as  they  are  able  by  description  of  the  things 
around,  to  believe  that  they  see  the  objects." 

Many  pleasant  visits  to  the  College  and  interesting  conversations  with  Dr.  Campbell  has  the  writer  of  this 
article  had. 

His  last  visit  was  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  last  July,  when  he  and  Dr.  Campbell  sat  in  the  lovely  grounds 
and  talked  about  the  chances  of  success  in  many  of  the  individual  pupils,  each  of  whose  character,  ability,  progress, 
and  even  family  history,  were  as  well  known  to  and  as  carefidly  watched  by  Dr.  Campbell  as  though  the  pupils 
were  his  own  children.  His  face  flushed  with  joy  when  he  told  of  some  who  promised  to  be  brilliant  successes,  and 
his  sadness  at  thinking  that  others  were  not  taking  proper  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  found  vent  in  a  sigh, 
which  was,  however,  promptly  stifled  with  the  instantaneous  remark,  "  Still,  we  must  see  what  we  can  do  for  them." 
The  thoughts  that  follow  such  a  visit  act  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  work.  Few  men  have  greater  power  than 
Dr.  Campbell  in  arousing  in  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  the  duty  of  every  man  to  use  his  best  energies 
in  the  work  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  His  own  energy  is  inexhaustible,  and  his  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance  in  combating  and  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  his  misfortune  are  simply  marvellous  and  worthy 
of  all  admiration.  To  be  a  successful  headmaster  is  at  all  times  difficult,  even  for  a  man  possessed  of  the  five 
senses,  but  for  a  blind  man  to  manage  an  institution  with  such  signal  success  as  that  attained  by  the  pupils  of  the 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  is  not  only  phenomenal  but  unparalleled. 

No  account  of  the  College  would  be  complete  without  referring  to  the  late  Dr.  Axmitage,  as  will  be  inferred 
from  the  mention  of  his  name  already  made.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  College,  took  a  most 
active  interest  in  it,  and  supported  it  most  liberally.     Amongst  his  generous  gifts  are  included  the  large  organ  in 
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the  Music  Hall,  the  Boys'  Gymnasium,  fully  equipped,  the  Swimming  Bath,  and  numerous  volumes  of  books  in 
Blind  type  for  the  Library.     He  also  assisted  many  a  pupil  by  paying  part  of  the  requisite  fees. 

This  kind  of  practical  assistance  is  greatly  needed  because  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  the 
poorest  classes,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  parents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  children's  education  at  the 
College.  Towards  this  end  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind,  who  by  theii-  aid  enabled  the 
College  to  establish  the  Preparatory  and  Technical  Schools,  have  founded  Scholarships,  which  are  competed  for 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  scholars'  fees. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  (President  of  the  College)  and  other  philanthropic  persons,  are  contributing 
liberally  towards  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  College,  but  still  there  is  great  need  of  further  support,  not  only 
that  the  present  number  of  the  pupils  may  be  maintained,  but  that  additional  ones — there  are  many  applicants 
anxiously  waiting  an  opportunity  for  admission — may  receive  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
useful  citizens. 

There  are  few  ways  in  which  money  can  be  better  spent  than  by  giving  timely  aid  to  those  who  are  heavily 
handicapped  in  life,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  It  is  an  act  of  true  charity  to  awaken  and 
develop  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  desire  to  live  by  one's  own  exertions,  and  this  Dr.  Campbell,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  brought  under  his  care,  has  succeeded  in  doing,  and  like  Job  of  old  may  truly  say,  "  I  was  eyes 
to  the  blind." 


1^ 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


1,  Queen's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

nth  February,  1889. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  very  admirable 
manner  in  which  my  pianofortes  (2)  were  tuned  by  Mr.  James 
Field,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  him  as  a 
most  able,  accurate,  and  conscientious  tuner. 

ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 


45,  Bedford  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W., 

February  lit?,,  1889. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  way  my  Broadwood  grand  was  tuned  by  one  of 
the  tuners  from  your  College. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me  very  truly, 

G.  HENSCHEL. 

EoYAL  Academy  of  Music,  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square, 

London,  March  \Wi,  1889, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  tuning  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  belonging  to  this 
Institution,  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood.  The  instru- 
ment in  question  has  been  tested  by  me,  and  I  find  it  is  in 


perfect  tune ;  indeed,  exceptional  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  at  all  in  cordially  recom- 
mending the  tuners  of  the  College  to  the  public. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE, 


23,  St.  Augustine's  Road,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

March  IQth,  1889. 
For  several  years  past  the  pianofortes  in  my  house  have  been 
tuned  exclusively  by  one  of  the  tuners  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  certify  that  my  instruments 
during  that  period  have  been  kept  in  a  condition  such  as  to  afford 
me  entire  satisfaction. 

EDWD,  HOPKINS,  Mus.  Doc, 

Oi'ganist  of  the  Temple  Church,  &c. 


"Sydcote,"  West  Ddlwioh,  S.E,, 

March  2\st,  1889. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  had  my  pianofortes  tuned 
by  certiticated  tuners  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  am  able  to  say  that  they  have  always  given  me  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  I  should  be  sorry  to  place  my  instruments 
under  other  hands. 

'  WILLIAM  H.  CUMMINGS, 
Professor  of  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  &c. 


All  orders  for  Pianoforte  Tuning  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  is  beautifully  located  in  Upper 
Norwood,  near  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  teaching  of  Music  is 
one  of  its  main  objects,  but  the  course  of  education  comprises — 
(1)  General  education,  and  the  preparation  of  those  who  desire 
it,  for  University  examinations  ;  (2)  the  science  and  practice  of 
music  ;  (3)  training  of  teachers  ;  (4)  pianoforte  tuning.  With 
the  intention  of  fully  developuig  these  studies,  the  College 
embraces  a  Preparatory  School,  a  Grammar  and  High  School,  a 
Technical  School,  and  an  Academy  of  Music.  At  the  same  time, 
physical  training  is  made  the  lever  in  the  practical  education  of 
the  blind.  It  has  a  well-arranged  playground,  and  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  every  variety  of  gymnastics,  military  drill, 
games,  and  sports,  including  swimming,  cycling,  rowing,  and 
skating.  This  College,  after  twenty  years'  hard  work,  has 
established  the  welcome  -truth  that  the  blind,  by  suitable 
technical  training,  can  beniade  self-sustaining.     Letters  received 


from  old  pupils,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  Canada,  Australia, 
Ceylon,  and  India,  tell  of  their  success,  and  that  they  earn 
sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  others.  Many  of  those 
who  have  attained  the  best  success  were  originally  very  poor 
and  helpless  blind  children.  Thus  this  College  practically 
solves  the  question  what  to  do  with  the  blind.  The  possibilities 
before  them  are  shown  by  its  work  and  its  success  to  be  not  so 
limited  as  most  people  have  naturally  supposed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  great  value  of  a  school  which  not 
only  ameliorates  the  sad  condition  of  the  blind  for  a  season,  but 
places  them  either  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  or  at  least  can  help  themselves  and  spend  their 
lives  in  useful  occupation.  To  compare  the  situation  of  a  blind 
person  so  educated  with  the  probable  situation  of  the  same 
person  if  poor  and  uneducated,  is  to  excite  the  strongest  possible 
motives  for  supporting  the  school. 


*,*  The  worh  depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  support.  Who  will  help)?  The  College  is  open  to  inspection  at  3  p.m.  on  the  Jirst 
Thursday  in  the  month  durimj  the  winter,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  Easter  to  the  Summer  Holidays.  Cards  of  admission  can 
he  obtained  at  the  College. 


Full  information  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  Principal,  F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  Esq,,   LL,D„  at  the  College, 
to  whom  cheques  for  Donations  and  Subscriptions  should  be  made  payable. 


WiH.AL.  coLLiNaitiDae,ciTY  press,  london  e.c. 
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The   Illustrations   of  this    Souvenir   shoiv    the    Students   of  the   Royal    Normal  College  for  the  Blind  engaged  in   their 

daily  work. 
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Her   Most  Gracious   Majesty 
the    late  queen  victoria. 

first  patron  \ 

OF    THE 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

,~  AND 

'"f     ACADEMY  OF   MUSIC   for  the  BLIND,      "x^  Cr- 
upper Norwood,  London,  s.e. 


His  -Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VH. 


Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 


Present   Patrons, 


The  late  Right  Hon.W.  H.  Smith. 
First  Trustee  of  the  College. 


The  Right  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell, 

LL.D.,  M.P. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comnatee. 


His  Gkace  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster, 
K.G. 

President  from  1S72  to  1899. 


Oriatfial  Proinours  of  \ht  Ropa!  normal  Colkac. 


The  Late  W.  J.  Armitage,  Esq. 


From 

Photographs  by 
Permission  of 

Messrs  : — 
W.  &D.  Downey, 
Elliott  &  Fry, 
and  Maul  &  Fox. 


William  Auchincloss  Arrol   F.sq. 


The  late  William  Shaen,  Esq. 


The  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 
First  Treasuier  of  the  College. 


William  Tebb,  Esq. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


CLASS  AT  WORK  ON  THE  "HAMMOND"  TYPEWRITER. 

The  inventor  of  the  "  Hammond"  typewriter,  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Hammond,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  College,  is  in  the  background  of  this 

picture  standins^  by  Dr.  Campbell. 


ENSEMBLE    VIA.SS  OF  DUMB-BELLS,  DOUBLE  BAR-BELLS,  LONG  WANDS    AND  SHORT  WANDS    ON  PARADE  GROUND. 
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Resuscitation  Drill 
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ARMITAGE    SWIMMING    BATH. 


DivDi'j  Chute. 


'COASTING"     IN     COLLEGE     GROUNDS. 


This  machine, 
the    "Dunlop 

Express," 

was  built  to 
order  by  the 
Singer  Cycle- 
Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Tyres  were 
presented  by 
the  Dunlop 
Co. 

The    Length    is 

28-ft. 

The  Gear  is  51. 

The  Second  per- 
son steers. 


ONE     OF    THE     COLLEGE     MULTICYCLES. 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1900,  this  team  rode  from  London  to  Brighton  and  back  (100  miles),  in  10  hours,  45  minutes  (running  time). 

The  riders  were  chosen  from  60  candidates. 


GROUND   PYRAMID. 


GROLND     PYRAMID. 


?act$  about  tu  Ropal  normal  College. 

On  March  ist,  1872,  Dr.  Campbell  began  his  work  in  three  small  houses  on  Anerley  Hill 
with  two  pupils.  To-day  there  are  11  buildings,  a  gymnasium,  skating  rink,  cycle  track,  and 
swimming  bath,   16  acres  of  ground,  and  156  students  in  residence. 

The   Course  of  Instruction  includes  the  following: — 

General  Education  :  —  Literature,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Type-writing,  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  The  Training  College  Department,  under  the  Board  of  Education, 
prepares  students  for  Government  Examinations. 

Music  : — the    Training  of   Music  Teachers,   Pianists,  Organists,  Choir-masters,  and  Vocalists. 

Physical  Education: — Gymnastics  (English,  Swedish,  German,  and  American);  Drill; 
Swimming;   Ice  and  Roller  Skating,   Rowing,  Cycling,  and  other  out-door  sports. 

Technical   Education  : — Mechanical  Training  and  Pianoforte  Tuning. 

St£lff. — The  best  teachers  are  employed  in  all  branches  of  instruction.  The  Blind, 
being  handicapped,  must  have  the  most  thorough  training  if  they  are  to  compete  in  the 
open  market. 

Pianoforte  Tuningf. — Certificated  pianoforte  tuners  (Examiner,  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Esq., 
of  Messrs.  John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.)  sent  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District. 
Terms  on  application  to  "  The  Manager,"  Tuning  Department,  Royal  Normal  College, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     Telephone,  320  Sydenham.     The  work  of  these  tuners  is   guaranteed. 

OBJECT. — In  each  department  the  instruction  is  directed  to  the  practical  end  of  preparing  the 
Bhnd  for  self-maintenance. 

RESULT.— 89  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  have  completed  their  course  of  training 
at  the  College  are  now  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Certificated  Students  who  have 
left  the  College  earned  last  year  about  ^27,000.  '     ' 


Quotations  from  speeches  by  :— 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  when  visiting  the  Royal  Normal  College: — 
"  By  careful  tuition  you  give  the  pupils  the  means  to  enable  them,  in  setting  out  in  life,  not  to  be  thrown  on 
the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella: — "As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  the  blind  education  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the 
best  blind  schools,  but  I  believe  we  need  not  go  far  from  home  to  see  the  best  example  of  blind  instruction  ; 
and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school  which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair :— "  The  College  is  a  beacon  on  a  hill  showing  the  way  the  blind 
should  be  educated." 

Bishop  Barry: — "The  College  asks  for  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  English 
people." 

"  Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain  distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the 
Blind  not  as  a  burden  but  as  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a  class  under  deprivation  and 
disadvantage  indeed,  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which, 
having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self-dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and 
work  of  the  nation." 

"This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics.  It  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the 
Higher  Education,  crowning  such  organisations  as  exist  already  for  mere  elementary  education,  both  of 
head  and  hand.  For  it  believes,  in  regard  to  the  Blind,  not  only  that  this  higher  education  is  possible  for 
them,  but  that  in  it  they  are  less  hopelessly  disadvantaged  than  is  ordinarily  thought  in  comparison  with 
those  who  see." 

_  "  What  the  Royal  Normal  College  asks  is  that  the  same  aid  (which  those  who  see  already  enjoy)  shall  be 
given  to  the  Blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and  that,  for  want  of  it,  the  College  shall  not  be  obliged  to  refuse 
those  who  could  come  to  it,  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who,  unaided,  cannot  afford  to  come.  But  it 
needs,  above  all,  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  aims,  and  a  recognition  by  high  authority  of  its  value  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  country." 

APPEAL.— Many  applicants  are  seeking  admission,  and  the  great  majority  are  poor. 
Who  will  help?  £2,000  in  Annual  Subscriptions  is  needed  to  keep  the  College  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 


SLOYD     SHOP. 


Haniincr  Mendinz. 


Ttinins. 


INSTRUCTION     IN     PIANOFORTE     TUNING     AND     REPAIRING. 


Piano  Mechanism. 


Rocking  Boat. 


Bowling  A  Ihy. 


A    CORNER    OF    THE    GIRLS'    PLAYGROUND. 


CLASS     IN     ROLLER     SKATING. 


-*---^  ""■    ■"■ 


BOATING    LAKE    AND    THE    PRINCIPALS    HOUSE    v"WlNDliRMERE ' 


VIEW     OF     LOWER     GROUNDS     FROM     THE     PRINCIPAL'S     HOUSE. 


Dr.    and    Mrs.    F.    J.    Campbell; 

Principal    and    Hon.    Lady    Superintendent. 


(From  a  Photograph  bv  ^^,    P_  j_  CAMPBELL  MOUNTAINEERING.  ^'-  ^-  ^-  ^-  Campbell.) 


THE     OBJECT 

Of  the    Lantern    Entertainment,  Seeingf    by   Touch,  is    to    widen    the   circle    of  friends 
who  will  help  the  College. 

Fornn  of  the    Entertainment,— Short  Musical   Programme,  given   by  the  pupils  of   the 
Royal  Normal  College,  followed  by  a  Lecture  with  limelight  views. 

The  Lecture  is  an  account  of  : — • 

L     The  methods  of  study  pursued  at  the  Royal  Normal   College. 

IL     The    way    the    blind    learn    to    cycle,    row,    swim,    skate,    and    accomplish    difficult 
gymnastic  feats. 

IIL  A  blind  man's  tour  in  the  Alps,  concluding  with  what  he  regards  as  one  of  the  best 
days'  work  of  his  life — the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  (Illustrated  with  coloured 
Swiss  views). 

IV.     The  results  obtained  by  past  students  of  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Terms. — The  Entertainment  will  be  given  anywhere  if  a  reasonable  sum  (by  sale  of  tickets 
or  a  collection)  is  guaranteed,  the  total  amount  of  which  will  go  towards  the  education  of 
some  deserving  blind  pupil.  The  actual  expenses  of  the  entertainment  will  be  borne  by  an 
interested  person.  Further  particulars,  copies  of  newspaper  cuttings,  and  testimonials, 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. 


rro   rFKCE 


Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind 


|[    promise    to   give  as    a 

Subscription  {annually  from  date)  ....         £ 

Donation  ....  ....  ....         £ 

Subscription,  Donation,  ....  ....         £ 

{Payable  months  from  date) 


Full  Name,  &c. 
A  ddress.. 


Date. 


IS=  CHEQUES  &  MONEY  ORDERS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO  Dr.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

AND  SENT  TO  HIM  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

P.T.O. 


Copies  of  this  Souvenir  can  be  had  by  applying 

to   the    Imperial   Press,    Norwood,    S.E. 

Price,  6d.  each  (post  free). 
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INFORM ATiON     FOR     INTENDIMG    CONTRIBUTORS.  _  Annual    Subscriptions, 

Donations,  and  Legacies  are  earnestly  requested,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  or  by  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  crossed,  ~  &  Co..  and  may  be  drawn  in  favour  of 

the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  Hon.  Treasurer,  or   the  Principal,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
"Windermere,"  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Principal  will  be  happy  to  supply  any  further  information,  and  to  forward  copies  of  reports 
and  various  papers  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to  assist  in  bringing  the  claims  of  the  College  to  the 
notice  of  the  pubhc. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST — I  bequeath  to  the  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  at  Upper  Norwood,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  that  Institution,  the  sum  of  ,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and  the 

receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the  time  being  of  that   Institution  shall 
be  a  good  discharge  for  such  legacy. 

N.B. — Any  property  may  now  be  given  by  Will  for  charitable  purposes.     The  Will  or  Codicil  must  be  signed  by  the 
'testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  VISITING  THE  COLLEGE— The  regular  Visiting  Day  is  the 
first  Thursday  in  each  month  (January,  August,  September,  and  October  excepted), 
when  visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various  departments  from  3  p.m. 
Subscribers  and  friends  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  College  on  other  than  regular  Visiting 
Days  can  do  so  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

The  Principal  can  be  seen  on  business  on  Fridays  from  11.30  a.m.  to  i  p.m.,  and  4  to  6  p.m.; 
at  other  times  by  appointment. 


1Ro?ai  moi-mal  College  an&  Scaftcm?  of  flDusic  for  tbe  Blin^. 


THE    GREAT    PHILANTHROPIES. 


The  Education  of  the  Btind, 

BY 

THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON   FARRAR,   D.D,   F.R.S. 


The  Hoyal  floFmal  College  fop  the  Blind. 


THE  great  Philanthropies  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  world  in  general.  We  have  now  to  describe  an  effort  made  to  alleviate  the  afflictions 
of  human  beings  who  start  on  the  race  of  life  disastrously  weighted  ;  who  have  been  deprived, 
almost  from  their  birth,  of  that  sense  which  their  happier  brethren  regard  as  the  main  source  of  human 
happiness.  I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  paper  to  a  scheme  which  seems  to  me  the  most  memorable 
of  any  which  have  been  undertaken  to  remove  the  terrible  and  lifelong  stumbling-blocks  which  crowd 
the  path  of  the  Bhnd.  If  the  description  of  this  plan  tends  to  awaken  interest  in  their  condition,  and  to 
bring  support  to  the  noble  institution  which  is  devoted  to  their  education,  I  shall  indeed  rejoice. 
For  it  is  not  the  bhnd  only  who  reap  advantage  from  such  an  effort.  Humanity  gains  ;  the  nation  is 
relieved  from  heavy  and  distressing  burdens  ;  the  joy  of  the  afflicted  is  increased  ;  the  hope  of  multi- 
tudes in  all  classes  is  stimulated  ;  the  distress  of  whole  families  is  alleviated  by  every  successful 
endeavour  to  lift  a  large  class  of  our  brothers  in  God's  great  family  from  a  position  of  humiliating  and 
demorahsing  dependence  into  one  of  happy  and  self  maintaining  employment.  There  is  wealth 
enough  to  do  it,  and  to  spare.  Any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  wills  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  reported  during  the  last  few  months,  must  have  been  struck  by  the  evidence  of  immense 
fortunes,  and  almost  stupendous  accumulations.  Such  wealth  is  scarcely  known  except  in  England 
and  America.  Numbers  of  men,  unheard  of  out  of  their  own  Httle  circle,  who  have  contributed  no 
thought,  no  originality,  no  enthusiasm,  no  spiritual  force  to  the  common  treasury  of  mankind — 
including  not  a  few  who  have  done  serious  harm  to  the  well-being  of  the  community — have  riches  in 
possession  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice,  and  leave  their  whole  substance 
to  their  babes.  Oh  that  some  voice  would  reach  all  who  are  thus  abnormally  endowed  with  this 
world's  goods,  and  teach  them  how  immeasurable  is  the  improvement  which  they  might  effect,  how 
inexpressible  is  the  blessing  which  might  accrue  to  them,  if  they  would  use  these  vast  reservoirs  of 
wealth  to  feed  the  runnels  which  flow,  alas !  only  in  strugghng  driblets — often  thwarted,  often  dried 
up — among  the  accumulated  miseries  of  mankind  !  The  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas  would 
be  but  blank  and  useless  wastes  if  they  did  not   supply  the  rivers  which  refresh  the  scorched  plains 


below.  The  coffers  of  every  Dives  who  is  selfish  and  niggardly  are  repellent ;  his  riches  are 
cankered  ;  his  garments  moth-eaten  ;  and  the  rust  of  his  gold  and  silver  shall  bear  witness  against 
him,  and  eat  into  his  soul  like  fire,  unless— with  a  liberality  which  must  be  judged  not  by  the  quantum, 
but  by  the^  gjc  ^«^fl??/(^— he  have,  all  his  life  through,  fed  the  hungry,  and  covered  the  naked  with  a 
garment,  and  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  fatherless,  and  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

It  has  happened  to  me  several  times  to  be  called  upon  to  address  a  number  of  the  young  who 
have  been  deprived  from  birth  of  one  or  other  of  the  senses.  The  sight  of  them  has  been  to  me  so  infi- 
nitely pathetic  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  speak  to  them  with  a  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  a  voice 
which  constantly  struggled  and  broke  down.  It  was  so  when  I  was  asked  to  address  the  little  boys 
and  girls — Indians,  and  negroes,  and  white  children — in  the  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Montreal,  to  whom  for  some  minutes  I  was  unable  to  speak  a  single  word.  It  was  so  again  when  I 
tried  to  address  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood.  It  should 
not  have  been  so  ;  for  I  ought  rather  to  have  felt  the  same  deep  thankfulness  which  filled  my  heart 
when  I  had  to  respond  to  two  addresses  from  the  students  at  the  magnificent  College  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Washington.  At  Norwood  for  the  Blind,  as  at  Washington  for  the  deaf-mute,  everything 
was  being  done  to  "  give  to  the  morn  of  life  its  natural  blessedness."  I  knew  that  necessary  trials 
were  being  minimised  ;  that  the  afflicted  were  not  only  receiving  every  advantage  which  love  and  kind- 
ness could  bestow  upon  them,  but  that  their  congenital  disadvantages  were  being  counterbalanced — 
so  far  as  this  was  in  the  power  of  man — by  exceptional  blessings;  that  ttvo  strong  Angels — Hope  and 
Courage — were  being  summoned  from  the'r  native  heaven  to  take  these  blind  children  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  them  as  gently  and  happily  as  might  be  along  the  thorny  path  of  life.  "  Since  the  world 
began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  bhnd  "  ;  it  has  never  been 
in  the  power  of  any  save  One 

"  From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day." 

But  what  can  be  done — what,  thank  God,  is  being  done — is  to  call  forth  the  self-reliance,  the 
marvellous  power  of  will,  the  unused  senses,  the  untold  reserve  forces  of  our  nature.  The  wise  and 
patient  trainers  of  the  afflicted  call  new  worlds  of  unsuspected  capacity  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  lost  faculties.  "We  are  born;  let  that  come  which  must  come,"  said  poor  Montezuma 
with  pathetic  resignation ;  but  we  desire  rather  to  create  that  active  energy  which  made  Cortes  listen 
to  no  bad  omen,  coiisiderando  que  Dios  es  sobre  natura,  "  bearing  in  mind  that  God  is  above  nature  "*  ; 
and  the  indomitable  resolution  which  made  Frederick  the  Great  exclaim,  "  I  am  a  man,  and  therefore 
born  to  misfortune;  but  menaced  with  shipwreck,  I  oppose  my  manhood  and  my   constancy  to  the 

*  Helps'  Li/e  of  Herman  do  Cortes,  i.  87. 


fury  of  the  storm,  and  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  a  ruler  and  a  man."  These  are  the  qualities  on 
which  the  blind  students  in  the  Royal  College  are  taught  to  rely  ;  yet  happy  as  those  young  people 
seem  to  be,  a  little  natural  emotion  in  seeing  them  will  only  be  condemned  as  effeminate  by  the 
callous  and  the  cynical : — 

"  Sunt  lacrimje  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt." 

Nature  has  her  bounteous  compensations  for  those  who,  not  yielding  to  her  apparent  injustice, 
will  yet  believe  that  "  she  never  hath  betrayed  the  heart  which  trusts  her."     Awful  at  the  best  must  be 


IHE   ROYAL   ^OKMAL   COLLEGI,   TOR   THE   BL1^D. 


the  deprivation  which  blindness  involves.^:  Literature  and  art  have  alike  pourtrayed  it  in  moving 
colours.  Many  years  ago  Sir  John  Millais  painted  a  picture  called  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  which  was  full 
of  pathos.  It  placed  the  child  in  her  coarse  and  tattered  dress  in  the  midst  of  nature's  most 
gorgeous  colourings.  A  splendid  butterfly  is  seated  on  her  shoulder;  the  sky  is  full  of  fresh  sunshine 
after  rain  ;  the  green  fields  are  bathed  in  light,  and  in  its  pure  flood  even  the  .black  wings  of  the  rook 


become  glossy  and  almost  purple.     But  on  all  this  glory  the  poor  blind  girl  turns  her  sightless  eyes  in 
vain.     We  all  know  the  passionate  wail  of  Milton — 

"  O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ; 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinijt, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm  ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors  or  without.     Still  as  a  fool. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce-  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead,  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  need  not  be  hopelessly  and  altogether  deprived  of  this  blessing 
of  the  world's  loveUness — 

"  The  beauty,  and  the  wonder,  and  the  power, 

The  shapes  of  things,  their  colours,  lights,  and  shades, 
Wonders,  surprises — and  God  made  it  all !  " 

I  once  Stood  beside  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  on  the  day  when  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  unfolded 
his  foreign  policy  before  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  princes  and  nobles  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A 
friendly  M.P.  had  led  the  blind  statesman  into  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  was  describing  the 
scene  to  him.  "  On  that  cross-bench  before  us,"  he  said,  "  are  sitting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught."  "/  see"  said  Mr,  Fawcett.  "And  there  sits  the  Earl 
of  Dudley  with  his  wavy  hair ;  and  there  is  Lord  Granville  with  his  usual  pleasant  smile,  and  near 
him  is  Lord  Houghton,"  and  so  on.  "/  see,  I  see"  was  the  eager  answer  of  the  blind  man  to  each 
indication.  Part  of  his  indomitable  plan  and  principle  was  to  ignore  his  blindness  ;  to  hunt,  to  fish, 
to  ride,  to  walk,  to  go  to  picture  galleries,  precisely  as  if  he  saw.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  though  he  became  blind  at  the  age  of  three,  does  the  same.  It  delights 
him  to  visit  a  picture  gallery  with  two  friends,  to  hear  their  descriptions,  and  so  to  realise  the  subject 
and  treatment  of  the  pictures  precisely  as  if  he  saw  them.  Once  when  he  was  standing  with  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  College,  the  Duke  said  to  him,  "  Dr.  Campbell, 
it  is  terrible  to  think  that  you  cannot  see  anything  of   this  beautiful  view."     "  Pardon  me,  your 


Grace,"  said  the  Principal,  "  I  know  every  spot  and  every  tree  ;  and  while  you  look  at  the  beauties 
you  see,  my  imagination  pictures  the  scene  with  beauties  you  have  never  dreamed  of."  When  I 
visited  Norwood,  Dr.  Campbell  showed  me  all  the  brilliant  encaustic  tiles  under  the  eaves,  and  along 
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the  string-courses  of  the  house,  precisely  as  if  he  saw  them.     "You  must  not  think,"  he  said,  "that 
we  wasted  our  money  on  all  those  pretty  ornaments ;  they  were  on  the  house  when  we  bought  it." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  advantage  must  be  denied  altogether  to  those  who  have  been  actually 
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born  Blind.  I  am  informed,  however,  tliat  not  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  really  born  blind. 
In. all  these  cases  the  blindness  might  have  been  at  least  partially  averted  by  timely  care;  it  is  often 
due  to  the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  physical  laws.  But  even  in  the  case  of  those  born  blind, 
imagination  comes  in,  when  the  other  faculties  of  mind  and  body  have  been  duly  trained.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  blind  man  who  compared  the  colour  scarlet  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  "  There 
is,"  says  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  "a  faculty  which  comes  to  the  intelligent  bhnd  which  almost  compensates 
them  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and  that  is  what  I  will  call  intra  reception,  which  means  the  power  of  taking 
outward  objects  and  picturing  them  on  the  brain.  To  an  intelligent  blind  person  that  faculty 
becomes  almost  a  substitute  for  sight,  as  they  are  able,  by  description  of  the  things  around,  to  believe 
that  they  see  the  objects.  I  say  ititenigent  blind,  because  those  who  are  not  intelligent  have  not  that 
faculty  nearly  so  much ;  for  in  order  to  produce  it  there  must  be  two  kinds  of  training,  physical 
training  and  mental  training."  At  the  College,  where  they  try  to  neglect  nothing,  this  intro-receptive 
faculty  is  constantly  cultivated.  The  children  are  so  taught  that  they  even  take  an  interest  in  the 
colours,  as  well  as  the  texture,  of  their  own  clothes.  The  Principal  writes  :  "  When  walking  with  the 
child,  we  should  speak  of  everything  we  see.  Any  object  will  do  for  a  lesson — a  fountain,  a  sign,  a 
tree,  a  bird,  a  horse,  beautiful  fleeey  clouds,  the  gathering  storm,  the  returning  sunshine,  the  springing 
grass,  or  the  opening  flowers  ;  all  will  furr^ishi  topics  for  interesting  stories  to  the  little  blind  listener, 
who  unaided  can  only  measure  the  length  of  his  arm  about  him." 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  varied  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood,  of  which  I  wish  to  describe  the  methods  and  the  success. 

Let  us  begin  with  its  strange  history.  It  mainly  owes  its  existence  to  two  men — Dr.  Armitage, 
the  friend  of  the  Blind,  who  devoted  to  it  so  much  of  his  time,  energies,  and  fortune  ;  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  who,  blind  himself,  has  made  it  the  aim  and  the  poetry  of  his  life,  and  the  daily  effort  of 
his  undaunted  purpose,  to  raise  the  status  of  those  similarly  afflicted  with  himself.  He  has  so  largely 
succeeded  that,  though  the  number  of  blind  children  and  youths  under  his  charge  rarely  exceeds  i6o, 
the  College  is  "  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  showing  the  way  the  blind  should  be  educated,  and  enabling 
them  at  other  places  to  undertake  education  in  a  like  way."*' 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  on  October  9th,  1832,  and  was 
rendered  blind  as  a  child  of  three-and-a-half  years  old,  in  1836,  by  the  sharp  thong  of  an  acacia 
tree  running  into  his  eye  while  he  was  playing  in  a  yard.  Inflammation  set  in,  and  by  bad  manage- 
ment the  doctors  allowed  it  to  continue  till  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  utterly  gone.  After  struggles 
and  adventures  which  would  alone  form  an  interesting  romance — after  large  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  the  blind,  and  thorough  investigations  into  their  condition,  accompanied  by  efforts  and  self-denials 
truly  heroic — he  found  himself  in  London,  twenty-one  years  ago,  on  January  20th,  187 1.     He  was 

*  Sir  Lyon  Playfair. 
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himself  a  i:ioble  specimen  of  the  power  of  a  blind  man  "to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
and  by  opposing  end  them."     He  has  been  as  a  man 

"  Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star, 
And  makes  by  force  his  merit  known." 

But  if  it  was  "  happy  chance  "  which  marked  out  his  career  for  him,  it  was  something  more.     Chance 

after  all  is  but  "  God's  incognito,"  "  God's  unseen  Providence,"  which  we  call  by  a  nickname.      Dr. 

Campbell  had  just  finished  a  tour  of  inspection  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Germany.      His 

ticket  for  the  return  journey  to  the  United  States  was  taken  for  January   23rd.     On  the  evening  of 

the  2ist  he  went  to  a  tea-meeting  for  some  hundreds  of  the  blind  in  London.      That  meeting  decided 

his  fate.     The  blind  guests  had  a  good  meal  provided  for  them,  seemed  happy  and  contented,  and 

made  grateful  speeches.     But  on  moving  about  among  them,  he  found  that  all  this  contentment  and 

gratitude  were  superficial.      Almost  all  of  them  were  charity  pensioners.     They  had  come  to  this 

meeting  guided  by  wives,  or  children,  or  friends,  or,  shocking  to  say,  in  some  instances  by  dogs.   Most 

of  them  were  charity  pensioners,  hopelessly  degraded  by  the  sense  that  they  were  so,  and  many  of 

them  feeling  with  bitter  dissatisfaction  that,  if  a  fair  chance  had  been  given  them,  they  need  not  have 

been  thus  pauperised.     He  found  that  out  of  3,150  blind  persons  in  London,  nearly  2,300  depended 

on  charitable  relief.      Struck  and  depressed  by  these  facts,  he  deferred  his  voyage,  sought  out  Dr. 

Armitage,  and  entered  into  earnest  discussion  with  him  about  the  whole  subject  of  the  education  of 

the  blind.    He  told  Dr.  Armitage  that,  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  he  had  induced 

Dr.  Howe  to  let  him  see  what  could  be  done  in  musical  training  for  a  class  of  twenty  pupils.     These 

pupils,  to  the  general  astonishment,  he  selected,  not  for  any  musical  gifts  or  attainments,  but  solely  for 

mental  qualifications.   Of  those  twenty  pupils,  nineteen  are  now  self-supporting  men  and  women.  With 

Dr.  Armitage  he  visited  all  the  chief  institutions  for  the  blind  in  London,  and,  seeing  how  greatly 

needed  was  a  total  reformation  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  he  offered  to  remain  a  year  in  England 

to  organise  new  methods  of  instruction.     The  one  year  has  become  twenty-one  years.     In  1872  the 

school  was  opened  near  the  Crystal  Palace  with  two  pupils.     In  1873  the  present  beautiful  freehold 

site— on  which  stood  an   Italian  villa  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Sinclair — was  purchased,  and  by  the  noble 

liberality  of  the   Duke  of  Westininster,  Dr.  Armitage,  and  others,  has  gradually  been  fitted  up  with  a 

library,   a   gymnasium,   a  swimming  bath,  all  kinds  of  athletic  apparatus — said  to  be  the  best  in 

England — and  every  requisite  for  a  first-rate  training.     But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  things  wore 

from   the  first  what  may  be  called  their  present  roseate  aspect.     New  efforts  are  always  met  by 

suspicion,  keen  jealously,  hostile  criticism,  and  angry  opposition,  which  are  forgotten  and  denied 
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when  once  perseverance  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  Those  that 
return  in  joy,  bringing  their  sheaves 
with  them,  have  often  sown  in  tears 
and  overwhelming  disappointment. 

"  As  late  as  September,  1871,"  says 
Dr.  Campbell,  "the  discouragements 
were  so  great  the  movement  had  been 
practically  given  up.  On  a  certain 
Saturday  afternoon,  Dr.  Armitage  and 
I  had,  as  we  supposed,  our  last  walk 
in  the  Park.  I  returned  to  Richmond, 
and  on  Sunday  spent  several  early 
hours  in  a  quiet  nook  in  Kew Gardens. 
The  long  meditation  did  not  show 
even  a  faint  path,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing packing  was  commenced.  During 
breakfast,  the  morning  letters  were 
brought,  and  the  first  opened  was  from 
William  Mather,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Gorton.  It  was  to  this  effect :  '  Since 
your  visit  to  Manchester  I  have 
thought  much  of  what  you  said  about 
the  higher  education  and  training  of 
the  blind.  I  wish  to  do  my  share,  and 
enclose  a  cheque  for  the  purpose.  If 
more  help  is  needed,  write  to  me.' 
Mr.  Mather's  letter  gave  a  new 
inspiration.  I  immediately  returned 
to  London,  and  the  result  is  well 
known." 

T.  Let  us  now  walk  round  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  College. 

We  shall  be  surprised  at  first  to  see 
that  though  it  contains  many  paths  and 
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turnings — and  what  looks  still  more 
fatal — many  terraces  and  flights  of 
steps,  yet  boys  and  girls  and  youths 
and  maidens  are  enjoying  it,  walking, 
running,  driving  tricycles,  using  the 
great  swings,  rowing  boats  on  the  piece 
of  water,  and  moving  about  in  every 
direction  with  the  utmost  indepen- 
dence. We  soon  learn  the  secret  of 
this.  There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  lawns 
themselves,  nor  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  so  that  there  the  blind  can  run 
about  with  perfect  safety.  On  the 
walks,  wherever  there  is  a  turn,  or  a 
flight  of  steps,  they  are  instantly  warned 
of  this  by  a  gentle  rising  in  the  asphalt 
pavement.  This  teaches  them  at  first 
the  exact  position  of  everything,  and 
soon  famxiliarity  becomes  second  habit, 
and  they  would  find  their  way  safely 
over  every  foot  of  the  grounds  without 
this  aid.  They  can  dash  about  un- 
hesitatingly and  unerringly.  And  so 
the  garden  becomes  a  daily  delight 
and  source  of  health.  If  it  is  summer 
time,  a  blind  boy  or  girl  will  act  as 
cicerone  to  the  visitor,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  will  tell  him  about  the 
beds  of  flowers,  and  their  colours,  and 
their  varieties  !  Visitors  who  see  the 
children  act  their  Christmas  plays,  and 
go  on  and  off  the  stage  as  freely  as 
though  they  enjoyed  their  sight,  are 
justly  amazed.  The  secret  is  that  they 
are  tvarned  by  the  touch  of  the  feet. 
The  position  of  every  chair  and  carpet 
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is  so  arranged  as  to  make  them  know  exactly  where  they  are.  Besides  this,  the  recuperative'and 
compensative  beneficence  of  nature  gives  to  the  intelligent  bhnd  an  acuteness  of  hearing  sO' 
preternatural,  as  it  seems  to  us  who  do  not  need  it,  that  they  can  hear  hedges,  and  even  lamp-posts.  A 
poor  blind  beggar  who  had  walked  without  a  guide  from  St.  Albans  to  London,  when  asked  how  he 
had  escaped  the  manifold  possibilities  of  peril,  said  that  he  had  heard  all  the  obstacles  in  the  road, 
except  the  heaps  of  stones  in  some  places.  They  were  too  low  to  hear,  and  he  had  often  stumbled, 
and  hurt  himself  badly  over  them.  .wa^ 

2.  The  system  on  which  the  College  is  founded  is  thoroughly  scientific,  and  this  constitutes  its- 
pre-eminence.  Physical  Training  is  placed  in  the  forefront,  and  made  the  basis  of  all  else,  for  the 
soundest  reasons.  We  read  in  the  report  of  the  College  for  1882  that,  as  a  rule,  the  vitality  of  the 
bhnd  is  below  the  average  vitahty  of  seeing  persons,*  and  any  system  of  education  that  does  not 
recognise  and  overcome  this  defect  will  be  a  failure.  The  lack  of  physical  power  leads  to  indolence, 
timidity,  and  discouragement.  The  blind  must  be  roused  from  their  wiUingness  to  depend  upon 
others,  and  made  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  independence  and  success.  "  The  great  difference 
between  men,  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy  and  invincible 
determination,  a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  this  world,  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged 
creature  a  man  without  it."  "  It  is  this  lack  of  energy  and  invincible  determination,"  says  Dr. 
Campbell,  "  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  has  caused  so  many  failures  among  the  blind. 
What  will  supply  the  motive  power  ?  In  my  long  experience  with  the  blind,  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  I  have  found  nothing  that  will  rouse  the  indolent,  and  encourage 
the  timid,  but  physical  training;  it  is  the  lever  which  gives  force  to  all  other  education. 
We  have  distinguished  lecturers,  able  professors,  skilful  masters,  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  but 
without  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training,  based  upon  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  our  percentage  of  practical  success  would  be  much  less.  Some  of  the  most  successful  pupils 
that  ever  left  Norwood  came  to  us  idle  and  indolent  boys  and  girls,  without  any  fixed  purpose.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  sharp,  but  they  are  to-day  living  examples  of  the  principles  we  are  advocating. 
Would  that  I  could  impress  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  the  blind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  who  has  received  a  mechanical  training,  general 
education,  or  even  musical  instruction,  without  physical  training  is  like  an  engine  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  except  motive  power." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  boys  playing  vigorously  at  Barre  du  Pied,  or  "  football ;  to  know  that 
all  of  them,  boys  and  girls  alike,  get  their  daily  plunge  in  the  beautiful  swimining-bath  ;  to  read  of  their 

*  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  fixes  it  about  a  fourth  lower. 
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having  a  run  of  eighty  miles,  from  Norwood  to  Derby,  on  Rudge's  eight-in-hand  and  four-in-hand 
cycles  ;  to  see  them  skating  vigorously  on  their  rinks,  hand  in  hand,  skilfully  avoiding  all  collisions 
with  each  other  ;  and  to  have  proof  how  enormously  this  exercise  tends  to  their  health  and  happiness. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  is  the  apparent  natural  gaiety  of  the  children.  That  is  something  ; 
but  further,  the  apathy  and  despair  too  often  induced  by  the  impaired  vitality  are  dispelled  by  a 
physical  training  as  fully  thought  out,  I  believe,  as  any  in  England.  Every  muscle  is  systematically 
developed,  and  the  pupils  take  an  eager  interest  in  the  regularly-kept  records  of  their  own  increase  in 
strength. 

The  gymnastic  feats  of  the  boys  would  not  disgrace  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.  "Never 
was  I  more  astonished,"  reports  Mr.  Oberholzer,  of  the  German  Tunwerens,  "  than  by  the  examination 
on  March  26th,  1891.  I  examined  your  boys  exactly  as  I  would  sighted  classes.  Seventy  per  cent, 
did  the  set  exercises  correctly  and  in  good  style,  a  truly  wonderful  result.  The  girls  were  fully  equal 
to  the  boys.  If  proofs  are  wanting  of  the  effects  of  the  training,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
difference  between  a  new-comer  and  a  pupil  who  has  been  with  you  a  year  or  so ;  the  one  is  dull, 
awkward,  and  in  many  cases  quite  helpless  ;  the  other  bright,  active,  and  full  of  hfe.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  such  perfect  and  careful  arrangements  for  true  physical  development  as  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Bhnd." 

Two  instances  will  show  the  extraordinary  and  philosophic  thoroughness  of  the  system.  Thus, 
for  the  sake  of  the  singing  classes,  and  the  training  of  the  boys  to  become  choir-masters  and  organists, 
we  are  told  that  "  special  instruction  is  given  in  breathing.  '  Life  depends  on  breathing  ;  singing 
on  artistic  breathing ;  the  old  Itahan  master  justly  said  the  virtuoso  in  breathing  is  nearest  to  the 
virtuoso  in  singing.'  Instruction  in  the  art  of  breathing  is  essential  for  the  art  of  singing,  and  it  also 
improves  the  health  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Albert  Bach  says,  'The  regular  daily  practice  of  singing 
strengthens  not  only  the  lungs  and  voice,  but  the  whole  constitution.' " 

Again,  we  read,  "  Many  years  ago,  after  our  first  Orchestral  Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  musical  authorities  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness,  'The  musical  attainments 
of  your  pupils  are  remarkable,  but  the  stiffness  and  want  of  grace  in  the  movements  of  your  per- 
formers must  be  overcome,  or  your  work  will  be  a  failure.'  It  often  occurs,  even  with  manly 
character,  indomitable  courage,  and  superior  intelHgence,  that  the  blind  lose  appointments  through 
the  unpleasant  impressions  occasioned  by  their  awkwardness."  To  obviate  this  objection,  a  teacher 
was  last  year  expressly  engaged  to  teach  deportment,  dramatic  action,  and  dancing.  "To  many  of 
our  supporters,"  says  the  wise  Principal,  "  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  give  the  blind  this  instruction  ; 
but  what  may  be  a  mere  accomplishment  for  the  seeing  becomes  an  indispensable  factor  in  securing 
employ mettt  for  the  blind."  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  deep  and  not  unnatural  objection 
to  engaging  the  services  of  the  blind,  and  that  the  one  main  object  of  this  noble  Institution  is 
to  rescue   them    from   the    terrible   bondage  of   pauperism.     God    has    blessed  these  efforts  with 
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remarkable  success.  The  lack  of  advantages  in  one  direction  has,  by  wise  counsels,  been  com- 
pensated in  others.  In  1893  old  pupils  of  the  College  earned  for  themselves  from  ^"19,000 
to  ;£2 0,000.  Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  full 
training  are  now  maintaining  themselves  in  honourable  independence.  A  post  as  organist  at 
Glasgow  was  thrown  open  to  competition.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  Dr.  Campbell  secured 
permission  for  one  of  his  blind  pupils  to  compete.  The  bhnd  youth  won  the  post  triumphantly 
over  sixty  candidates,  in  the  teeth  of  all  prejudices  against  him,  and  he  is  now  supporting  himself.  Even 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  "  it  is  cheaper,  wiser,  and  more  humane  to 
educate  their  blind  poor  than  to  pauperise  them."  "  The  cry  which  went  up  from  the  beggar's  post  at  the 
gates  of  Jericho  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  still  vibrates  upon  the  ears  and  moves  the  hearts 
of  men.  Charities  have  been  created,  asylums,  homes,  and  schools  have  been  established,  but  the 
blind  as  a  class  are  still  floating  helplessly  down  the  stream  of  pauperism.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  unquestionably  proved  that  to  relieve  distress  by  doles  only  increases  pauperism,  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  defective  classes  can  only  be  lifted  into  the  rank  of  independent  workers  by 
giving  them  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  education,  fully  equal  to  that  given  to  the  seeing  who 
follow  the  same  avocations.  The  time  has  come  when  the  education  of  the  blind  ought  to  be  placed 
on  a  broad  national  basis." 

3.     I  turn  from  the  Physical  to  the  General  Training. 

The  general  education  given  is  sound  and  thorough.  I  went  round  all  the  various  classes. 
In  the  Kindergarten  I  saw  little  boys  and  girls  making  pretty  baskets  of  coloured  paper,  or  engaged 
in  object  lessons.  In  the  workshop,  where,  for  the  sake  of  manual  training,  they  learn  a  little 
carpentry,  I  was  presented  with  a  flower-pot  staad  and  a  good  book-slide  made  by  the  young 
workers.  In  the  arithmetic  class  I  saw  them  with  their  metal  boards,  perforated  with  octagonal 
holes,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  octagonal  pegs,  sharp  on  one  side,  blunt  on  the  other,  they  can  work, 
even  complicated  sums.  The  teacher  tried  them  in  mental  arithmetic.  She  would  ask  some 
continuous  question  requiring  the  little  fellows  to  be  very  much  indeed  on  the  alert,  and  a  second 
afterwards  up  would  go  half  a  dozen  little  hands,  and  a  flash  of  pleasure  on  the  blind  faces  would 
show  that  they  had  the  answer,  and  had  it  right.  The  importance  of  the  training  is  obvious,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  the  blind  to  keep  in  their  minds  accounts  and  details  which  those  who  see  can 
entrust  to  note-books.  They  need  a  memory  exceptionally  strong.  I  went  to  the  geography  class, 
and  there  saw  a  lady,  once  a  poor  girl,  now  an  able  teacher,  asking  questions,  which  the 
girls  answered  swiftly  and  correctly,  with  their  raised  maps  before  them.  I  went  to  the  French  class, 
the  reading  class,  the  Latin  class,  and  in  each  of  them  I  saw  the  results  of  earnest  and  pleasant  in- 
struction intelligently  enjoyed,  and  producing  results  of  which  Eton  or  Harrow  might  be  proud. 
Then  I  went  to  the  Library  and  saw  the  books — very  large  books  they  necessarily  are — printed  or 
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written  out  in  the  Braille  system  of  dots,  which  seems  destined  to  supersede  all  others,  and  to  be  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  best.  In  the  two  libraries  of  general  literature,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for 
boys,  there  are  3,000  volumes.  I  saw  with  pleasure  my  own  "Life  of  Christ"  and  "Life  of 
St.  Paul."  It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  books  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
embossed  types,  the  intelligent  blind  are  able  to  enjoy  not  only  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  also 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.  There  is  also  a  large  musical  library  of  great  value.  On 
the  general  results  produced  by  the  mental  education,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  direct 
evidence  of  J.  Rice  Byrne,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.     "  I  remark,"  he  says — 

"  (i.)  The  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  use.  Nothing  is  done 
haphazard  or  'by  rule  of  thumb,'  but  in  accordance  with  principles  which  have  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  be  approved. 

"  (ii.)  The  intelhgence  with  which  the  methods  are  applied.  Mechanical  modes  of  in- 
struction, which  are  supposed  (though  without  reason)  to  be  unavoidable  in  schools  under  regular 
Government  inspection  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Government  examinations,  are  here 
unknown. 

"  (iii.)  Learning  is  made  to  be  so  pleasant ;  which  is  to  found  it  on  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
'  greatest  misery  principle '  on  which  all  education,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  is  understood  to  have 
been  founded  until  very  recent  days." 

4.  From  the  classes  I  pass  to  the  Hall  of  Music.  It  contains  a  fine  organ,  and  in  front  of  it 
hangs  the  inscription, 

"  MusiCA    Lux  IN  Tenebris," 

for  a  composition  on  which  theme  Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  youth,  won  a  prize;  On  one  side  sat  a  choir  of 
girls  and  young  women,  on  the  other  a  choir  of  boys  and  young  men.  They  sang  the  Mozart 
"  Gloria,"  and  chanted  two  Psalms  with  true  expression.  A  blind  youth  presided  at  the  organ.  Then 
Dr.  Campbell  improvised  a  chant,  and  told  the  choir  to  take  out  their  papers.  They  did  so,  and 
wrote  down  the  notation  as  he  dictated  it.  Afterwards,  they  chanted  it  to  another  Psalm.  I  am  no 
judge  of  music,  and  to  say  that  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  would  not  be  saying  much.  But  in  the  last 
report  of  the  College,  Dr.  Turpin  says  : 

''March  2%th,   1891. 

"  The  expectation  I  entered  the  College  with,  based  upon  former  experience  with  regard  to  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performances  of  those  not  enjoying  the  blessing  and  assured  power  of  sight,  was  completely  swept  away  by  the 
finish  and  attack  of  the  music  produced  by  your  students." 
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And  speaking  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  Mr.  Prout  says  : 

"  I  have  had  much  experience  in  examinations,  but  have  never  conducted  one  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  yours  to-day.  The  resuUs  prove  no  less  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  than  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  tt)e 
pupils.     I  was  also  much  struck  with  the  talent  shown  in  the  compositions  of  two  of  the  male  students. 

And  (once  more)  Mr.  Manns,  the  Musical  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  speaks  no  less  highly  of  the 
choral  and  solo  singing.  To  many  of  these  young  people  their  musical  attainments  will  be  their  sole 
stock-in-trade  for  professional  life,  and  one  reason  why  the  College  was  placed  at  Norwood  was  to 
give  the  pupils  the  great  musical  advantages  which  they  derive  from  hearing  programmes  of  high-class 
music  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

5.     I  turn  to  the  Technical  Education. 

Considering  the  great  object  which  is  always  kept  in  view — that  of  raising  the  blind  from  the 
condition  of  hopeless  dependents,  and  enabling  them  to  earn  their  own  living — the  technical  training 
is  most  important.  It  enables  a  few  of  the  pupils  to  earn  their  living  by  handicrafts,  and  by  a 
University  or  business  career  ;  but  it  specially  helps  those  who  have  the  requisite  talent,  character, 
and  industry  to  succeed  in  the  musical  profession.  Not  a  few  of  the  blind  are  pianoforte  tuners,  and 
for  this  work  a  long  and  elaborate  training  is  necessary.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  pianos, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  complicated.  The  tuners  must  not  only  have  a  good  ear,  and  be 
fair  musicians,  but  they  must  be  good  mechanics,  deft  of  hand,  and  with  pleasant  bearing  and  manner. 
They  must  be  self-reliant,  and  free  from  every  trace  of  slovenly  habits  or  awkward  demeanour.  Any- 
one who  visits  the  workshops  in  which  the  young  pianoforte  tuners  are  trained  will  see  how  great  are 
the  difficulties  which  they  have  to  surmount,  and  what  vast  patience  is  necessary  both  for  teachers 
and  learners.  But  the  result  is  most  encouraging.  Speaking  of  the  pupils:  "There  are  young  men  in 
business,"  said  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright,  in  1883,  "in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Torquay, 
Darlington,  Sunderland,  Belfast^  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Bradford,  and  a  number  in 
and  about  London ;  and  there  are  one  in  Canada,  one  in  Ceylon,  one  in  Calcutta,  and  two  in 
Tasmania.  All  these  are  employed  in  some  occupation— pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  themselves,  as 
honourable  and  requited  labour  is — and  they  are  saved  from  the  pain  of  being  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  others,  and  of  spending  a  life  of  hopeless  absence  of  interest  in  all  public  questions  and  in 
all  social  life." 

In  my  visit  to  the  College,  I  did  not  hear  much  about  discipline ;  but  discipline  is  most  essential, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  the  children  are  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes.  In  a  school  for  the 
blind  discipline  is  in  some  respects  easier,  in  some  more  difficult.  It  is  easier,  because  they  are 
partially   exempt   from  the  temptations  which    are    mere  outcomes  of  an  exuberant  vitality,  and 
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because  their  peculiar  condition  makes  it  of  infinite  importance  to  tliem  to  utilise  their  advantages 
to  the  utmost  by  diligence,  obedience,  and  moral  conduct.  It  i?,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
difficult,  because  most  blind  children  are  unwisely  brought  up  in  their  earlier  years.  They 
are  the  victims  of  injudicious,  mistaken,  and  injurious  kindness.  They  are  rarely  trained  to 
make  themselves  useful.  Poor  parents  find  it  easier  to  cultivate  the  indolent  apathy  of  a 
quietude  which  gives  them  no  trouble  than  to  develop  the  talent,  and  exercise  the  nascent 
faculties.  Again,  blind  children  are  foolishly  petted  and  treated  as  prodigies  for  any  little 
attainment,  even  while  they  are  unable  to  dress  or  to  feed  themselves.  Hence  the  pupils  of 
the  College  must  be  made  to  be  active  and  vigorous,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  faculties 
which   God  has   given   them. 

Thus  it  is  both  a  wise  and  kind  rule  to  make  the  children  lose  their  breakfast  if  they  do 
not  get  up  in  time  for  it.  A  firm  yet  kind  justice  and  inflexibility  of  rule  is  the  best  service  which 
can  be  rendered  them.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  the  good  effects  of  this  method  are  seen 
on  every  side. 

"  Instead  of  being  indulged,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  and  stricter 
discipline  than  other  children.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  dress,  wash,  and  feed 
themselves.  Many  parents  allow  ihem  to  use  their  fingers  at  the  table,  or  at  best  give 
them  a  spoon  ;  this  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake.  They  will  be  spared  much  mortification 
during  their  whole  life  if  they  are  early  taught,  in  the  most  particular  manner,  how  to  use 
their  knife  and  fork." 

6.  Yet  all  this  elaborate  system  would  be  comparatively  valueless  if  it  were  not  based  on 
moral  and  religious  education.  The  religious  teaching  is  entirely  non-sectarian,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  real  and  effective.  "Its  first  aim,"  said  Canon  Fleming,  in  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall,  "is  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  moral  faculties  in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by 
by  the  two  great  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And  then  its  object  is  to 
give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an  education,  solid,  extensive,  well-banced,  and  complete."  The 
children  attend  various  churches  and  chapels,  and  often  take  part  in  the  music,  but  the  special 
service  for  themselves  is  in  the  evening  in  their  own  Hall.  Here  every  Sunday  evening  the 
worship  and  instruction  is  directly  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  a  sermon  by  some  well-known 
preacher  read  to  them.  The  chief  aim  of  the  College  "is  the  harmonious  development  of 
true  manly  character.  We  earnestly  desire  that  our  pupils  shall  ask  about  every  act, 
not  '  Is  It  easy  ? '  'Is  it  popular  ? '  '  Is  it  pleasant  ? '  but  '  Is  it  right  ? ' ;  that  each 
shall  ask  himself,  'Am  I,  day  by  day,  doing  my  day's  task  in  the  httle  corner  of  the 
vineyard  which  God  has  given  me  to  cultivate ;  and  am  I  doing  it,  not  perfunctorily, 
but   faithfully ;    not    discontentedly,    but    humbly  ;    not   with    c}  e-service,    but    in    singleness   of 
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heart  ? ' ;  and   that   each   shall   govern  his    life  by  the   two    great    commandments  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man."  - 

7.  One  beautiful  result  of  the  whole  system  is  the  obvious  happiness  of  the  children  ; 
on  every  side  you  hear  their  laughter,  you  see  their  smiles.  On  no  face  did  I  read  evidences 
of  the  suUenness  or  the  sloth  which  too  often  mark  the  neglected  sufferer.  They  were  alert, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  at  their  games,  and  even  during  their  lessons,  their  faces  were  at  times 
radiantly  cheerful,  which  was  a  sign  that  they  enjoyed  the  teaching  and  that  it  was  bright 
and  gentle.  Their  garden  parties,  their  concerts,  their  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
are  scenes  of  most  natural  mirthfulness,  which  culminates  when  they  meet  yearly  round  the 
Christmas  tree,  the  kind  annual  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

8.  In  conclusion,  we  need  add  but  little.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  State  will  at  least  subsidise,  if  it  cannot  support,  efforts  so  wise  and  so  thorough  as  this, 
to  help  those  who,  without  such  training,  can  never  help  themselves.  But  the  day  will,  we  hope,  come 
when  this  may  be  done  in  England,  as  it  is  already  done  in  America,  and  the  Colonies,  and  by  Con- 
tinental Governments.  Already  in  the  United  States  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  made  a  depart- 
ment of  State  education,  and  are  no  longer  regarded  as  separate  eleemosynary  institutions.  A  State 
always  gains,  instead  of  losing,  by  any  expenditure  of  its  revenues  which  tends  to  lessen  the  areas  of 
misery  and  destitution,  and  to  enable  its  children  to  become  self-supporting  citizens,  and  not  burdens 
on  private  charity  or  on  the  rates.  Humanity  apart,  "  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  than  to  pauperise." 
Hitherto,  in  England,  efforts  for  the  blind  have  too  often  stopped  short  at  temporary  relief;  and  so 
unsystematic  was  the  training  given  them,  that,  in  1889,  the  Royal  Commission  reported  the  dis- 
couraging fact,  that  of  those  who  had  learnt  trades,  only  fifty-eight  per  cent,  were  following  them,  while 
most  of  the  remainder  were  only  earning  wages  which  were  miserably  small.  Of  the  musicians,  only 
one  in  200  seemed  able  to  support  themselves,  whereas  in  Paris  30  per  cent,  did  so,  and  of  the 
Norwood  pupils  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  are  now  doing  so. 

The  financial  position  of  the  College  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  rendered  secure  by  its 
friends.  There  is  a  floating  debt  of  ^2,426,  which  should  be  expunged,  and  a  permanent  mortgage 
of  ^12, coo  on  the  estate,  which  tell  heavily  in  the  shape  of  rent.  The  College  is  unendowed. 
It  depends  on  accidental  and  voluntary  contributions.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
improve  the  accommodation,  to  receive  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils,  to  reduce  the  average  cost 
of  training,  and  to  secure  an  adjoining  property,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  College,  and 
is  the  only  ground  available  for  extension.  If  by  the  next  anniversary  of  the  College,  June  24th, 
1894 — which  will  be  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  as  a  permanent 
institution — it  will  be  possible  to  raise  some  ^^33,000,  a  great  and  noble  work  will  have  been 
done. 
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Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  College  is  deserving  of  entire  sympathy  and 
^generous  aid.  It  illustrates  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  efforts  by  which  man's  faith, 
hope,  resourcefulness,  and  indomitable  energy  have  been  enabled  to  remove  in  great  measure  the  dis- 
abilities of  nature,  and  by  stimulating  the  marvellous  reserve  of  faculties  with  which  human  nature  has 
been  endowed,  to  enable  those  to  run  in  the  hard  race  of  life  who  seemed  marked  out  from  their  birth 
only  to  stumble  and  to  fall. 


.Keprhitcd  from  The  Review  of  the  Churches. 
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Ropal  normal  College  and  jlcaaetnp  of 
1»u$ic  for  tl)e  Blina, 

UPPER    NORWOOD,    S.E. 

PATRONS : 

TTbeiv  /iBost  (Bracious  /llbajesties  tbe  Iking  an&  iSiueen. 

t '  •     •     « 

PROGRAMME 

GRAND  CONCERT 

ON  BLHALF  Of  THE  COLLEGE 

BY 

Present  and  Past  Pupils,  Assisted  by  a  Select  Orchestra 

AT 

QUEEN'S  HALL,  LONDON 

ON 

Friday,  2Jth  April,  igo2 

Ati  3  p.m. 

Under  the  Immediate  Patronage  of 

U.IR.Ib.  Ube  ipnnce  anD  {princess  of  Males. 


ARTISTS : 

Soprano      .         .         .       Miss  ADA  SMITH 
Contralto     .         .         .  Miss  GRACE  CARSON 
Tenor  .         .         /     Mr.  STUART  MONCUR 

Bass        .        .        .         .Mr.  WILLIAM  CLEVERLY. 

PIANOFORTE : 

Miss  MABEL  DAVIS  Miss  EMILY  LUCAS 

Master  LEONARD  PEGG  and  Mr.  HORACE  WATLING, 

ORGAN: 

Miss  MABEL  DAVIS  Miss  EMILY  LUCAS 

Mr.   THOMAS    GREGORY    and    Mr.    HENRY    KELLY. 

CONDUCTORS: 

AUGUST  MANNS,  Esq.,  and  Sir  HUBERT  PARRY. 


Carriages  at  5  p.m. 
Px>ice     Six:pence. 


programme. 


Upon  the  Royal  Party  taking  their  places, 

"GOD  BLESS  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES" 

will  be  performed  by  both  Choir  and  Orchestra. 


PART    I. 

1.  HntbCni        ...  "  Saviour  of  Sinners "  ...       Mendelssohn. 

For  Solo,  Double  Chorus,  Organ,  and  Orchestra. 

Tenor — Mr.  Stuart  Moncur. 

Organ — Mr.  Henry  Kelly. 

2.  JFirst  /Ffcovement  from  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  in  E  flat.  No.  5  (Op.  73)         Beethoven. 

Master  Leonard  Pegg,  l.r.a.m. 

3.  ®t)C "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens "  Parry. 

For  Eight-part  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

4.  SgnipbOllg  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor, 

No.  I    (Op.  42)  ...         Alex.  Gmlmant. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Miss  Emily  Lucas,  l.r.a.m.,  a.c.o. 

Pastorale — Miss  Mabel  Davis,  l.r.a.m. 

Finale — Mr,  Thomas  Gregory 


PART    II. 


1b.1R.1b.  Hbe  lOrinccss  of  TlXflales  will  graciously  receive  purses 
on  bebalf  of  tbe  3f unOs  of  tbe  College. 


5.  ConcertStiicft  "  Spring  Fantasia "  Gade. 

For  Solo  Voices,  Pianoforte,  and  Orchestra  (Op.  23). 

Allegro  moderato  e  sostenuto  :  G  minor. 
Allegro  molto  e  con  fuoco  :  C  minor  and  major. 
Allegro  vivace  :  G  major. 

Miss    Ada    Smith,    Miss  Grace    Carson,    Mr.    Stuart    Moncur, 

Mr.  Wm.  Cleverly. 

Pianoforte — Mr.  Horace   Watling,  l.r.a.m. 

6.  IROU&O,  for  Two  Pianofortes,  in  C  (Op.  73)         Chopin. 

Miss  Mabel  Davis,  l.r.a.m.,  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  l.r.a.m.,  a. c.o 

^-    >^  j      .  (a.  "The  Silver  Swan "  ...         ...     Gibbons. 

7-  ■^"^'■*^'^'»^'®  •••  j  6.  "All  creatures  now  are  merry"     ...         Benet. 

Choir. 

8.  CbOrUS    Of    IReaperS.    from     Herder's    "  Prometheus 

Unbound"    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         Liszt, 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 


God   Save  the    King 


Two  Grand  Pianofortes  by  John  Broadwood  df  Sons,  Ltd. 


In  order  that  the  Concert  may  terminate  at  the  specified  time, 
it  is  earnestly  requested  the  Audience  will  not  insist  o 
Encores. 


CHOIR. 


Sopranos.^Misses  Best,  Biffin,  Bone,  Botterill,  Brown,  Campbell,  Davis, 
Day,  Dearsley,  Evans,  Greenslade,  Harris,  Holroyd,  Kay,  Kingett, 
Livesey,  Meiklejohn,  Morrison,  Richardson,  Schofield,  A.  Smith, 
N.  Smith. 

Altos. — Misses  Blenkarn,  Carson,  Clarke,  Crowley,  Dodd,  Longhurst, 
Lucas,  Owen,  Samuels,  Shepherd,  Strickland,  Willburn. 

Tenors. — Messrs.  Barker,  Broan,  Carter,  Cawood,  Drummond,  Haller, 
Hart,  Mayhew,  Moncur,  Moore,  Nattrass,  Norris,  Parker,  Preston, 
Roseveare,  Simpson,  Smith,  Watling,  Whiteside,  Wilmot. 

Basses. — Messrs.  Brand,  Butcher,  Chappie,  Cleverley,  Crowley,  Dyer, 
Gregory,  Hall,  Kedwell,  Khudre,  Leitch,  Mence,  Pearson,  Pegg, 
Shakespeare,  Thompson,  Tinsley,  Urch,  Way,  Watson,  Wellbelove. 


ORCHESTRA. 


First  Violins. 

Mr.  H.  Frye  Parker. 

{Principal.) 
J.  W.  Breeden. 
A.  Chadwick. 
W.  A.  Easton. 
R.  Gray. 
H.  Lewis. 

E.  O'Brien. 
J.  W.  Rendle. 
W.  Richardson. 
W.  Sutton. 

Second  Yiolins. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Eayres. 

(Principal.) 
R.  Carrodus. 
J.  Earnshaw. 
J.  W.  Gunnis. 
C.  J.  Hayes. 
C.  Newton. 
J.  Ricketts. 
L.  Szezepanowski. 
W.  Sutcliffe. 

F.  Stewart. 

Violas. 

Mr.  A.  Hobday. 

(Pnncif>a/.) 

H.  Channell. 

R.  B.  Creak. 

A.  E.  Dyson. 

P.  Kearne. 

F.  A.  Wirth. 


Violoncellos. 

Mr.  C.  Ould. 

{Principal.) 
P.  Bennett. 
G.  T.  Elliot. 
J.  E.  Hambleton. 
R.  Melling. 
E.  Woolhouse. 


Contra-Basses. 

Mr.  A.  E.  White. 

{Principal). 
J.  Bishop. 
C.  Hobday. 
N.  Morel. 
W.  H.  Stewart. 
W.  R.  Streather. 


Flutes. 

Mr.  E.  Hudson. 
,,    A.  Tootill. 


Oboes. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Malsch. 
,,    E.  C.  Debrucq. 

Clarinets. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Clinton. 
,,    W.  F.  Gregory. 


Bassoons. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Wotton, 
,,    E.  Debrucq. 

Horns. 

Mr.  C.  Clinton. 
,,    J.  Smith. 
,,    J.  H.  Colton. 
,,    G.  Wright. 


Trumpets. 

Mr.  G.  Jaeger. 
,,    J.  Scott. 


Trombones. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Geary. 
,,    A.  E.  Matt. 
„    J.  Matt. 

Bass  Tuba. 

Mr.  R.  Powis. 

Tympani. 

Mr.  A.  Smith. 

Librarian. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Chapman. 


1.  ANTHEM  ...  "Saviour  of  Sinners"     ...    Mendelssohn, 

For  Solo,  Double  Chorus,  Organ,  and  Orchestra. 

Tenor — Mr.  Stuart  Moncur. 
Organ — Mr.  Henry  Kelly. 

Saviour  of  sinners  !  throned  in  glory.  Holy  Redeemer! 
adoration,  praise  and  might  be  unto  Thee  !  Saviour  of 
sinners,  hear  us  !  Holy  Redeemer,  hear  us  in  mercy  ; 
Lord,  forgive  our  sins.  Lord,  let  Thy  mercy  fall  upon  us  ! 
Saviour  of  sinners  !  throned  in  glory.  Holy  Redeemer ! 
adoration,  praise  and  might  be  unto  Thee.     Amen. 


2.  FIRST  MOVEMENT  from  Concerto  for  Pianoforte 
and  Orchestra,  in  E  flat.  No.  5  (Op.  73)    -    Beethoven. 

Master  Leonard  Pegg,  l.r.a.m. 

Allegro. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  five  Concertos  with  which  the 
great  master  alike  of  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  enriched  the 
repertoire  of  music.  Of  the  five,  the  first  two  (in  C,  Op.  15, 
and  in  B  flat.  Op.  19)  are  early,  and,  for  Beethoven,  com- 
paratively unimportant  works.  The  third  (in  C  minor, 
Op.  37)  is  more  remarkable,  and  in  more  than  one  passage 
reveals  the  great  master.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bridge  from 
the  Concertos  of  his  immature  age  to  those  of  his  full 
manhood — the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  belong  to  his  very 
finest  and  grandest  achievements,  and  hold  the  same  place 
among  compositions  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  that  his 
"  Coriolan  "  and  "  Leonora  "  do  among  Overtures,  or  the 
"  Eroica  "  among  Symphonies. 

There  are  some  works  in  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  or 
the  sculptor  has,  by  common  consent,  reached  the  very 
summit  of  his  art,  and  on  which  there  is  only  one  universal 


verdict  of  applause.  Such  are  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  or  Wordsworth's 
"  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality."  And  such  is  the 
E  flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven.  The  key  which  the  master 
has  selected  for  this  great  composition  is  that  of  the 
"  Eroica  "  Symphony,  two  of  his  noblest  Quartets,  a  grand 
Pianoforte  Trio,  the  Septet,  and  no  less  than  four  Piano- 
forte Sonatas.  It  is  a  singular  fact — to  be  noticed  in 
passing — that  three  consecutive  works  (consecutive  in  the 
order  of  composition,  though  not  in  their  Opus  numbers, 
which  are  often  arbitrary)  should  be  all  in  the  same  key, 
namely,  the  Sonata  called  "  Les  Adieux,  I'Absence,  et  le 
Retour  "  (Op.  8i),  this  Concerto  (Op.  73),  and  the  so-called 
"  Harp  Quartet  "  (Op.  74). 

The  autograph  of  the  Concerto  is  preserved  at  Vienna  in 
the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Haslinger,  and  bears  the 
following  title  in  Beethoven's  own  hand — "  Klavier 
Konzert  1809  von  L  v  Bthvn."  It  is  dedicated  to  his 
friend  and  patron  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  had  his  name  inscribed  on  the  title- 
pages  of  no  less  than  nine  of  the  great  musician's  finest 
and  choicest  works.  The  list  is  a  truly  remarkable  one  — 
The  Missa  Solennis  in  D  ;  the  Solo  Sonatas,  Op.  81,  106, 
and  III  (Beethoven's  "  Last  Words  "  on  the  Pianoforte)  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Pianoforte  Concertos  ;  the  great  Trio, 
Op.  97;  the  Quartet  Fugue,  Op.  133;  and  the  spier  did 
Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  Op.  96, 

The  Concerto  asserts  its  originality  and  dignity  at  the 
very  commencement.  Instead  of  beginning,  as  was  the 
previous  custom,  with  a  long  orchestral  passage,  in  which 
the  themes  are  given  out  and  developed  before  the  entrance 
of  the  solo  instrument — a  plan  which  he  followed  in  his 
first  three  Concertos ;  or,  again,  instead  of  beginning,  as 
in  the  G  major  Concerto,  with  an  unaccompanied  passage 
for  the  Pianoforte,  Beethoven  has  devised  a  happy  medium, 
which  is  at  once  very  original  and  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  instrument,  and  starts  the  composition  with  the  greatest 
eclat.  The  movement  opens  with  a  kind  of  prelude — the 
chord  of  E  flat  is  sounded  by  the  full  orchestra,  which  is 
followed  by  a  passage  of  arpeggios  and  scales,  on  that 
chord,  by  the  Pianoforte — then  the  chord  of  A  flat  is 
sounded  and  similarly  followed  ;  and  thirdly,  the  chord  of 
B  flat.  The  passages  for  the  Pianoforte  increase  in 
brilliancy  and  boldness  on  each  occasion,  and  at  last  end 
on  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  E  flat,  and  in  the  principal  theme 
of  the  movement.     Thus  the  Pianoforte  at  once  makes 
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itself  felt  as  the  mistress  of  the  situation  ;  and  whatever 
may  occur  afterwards  no  one  can  forget  that  he  is  listening 
to  a  Concerto  for  the  Pianoforte.  Among  the  many  things 
which  distinguish  this  and  the  fourth  Concerto  from  the 
three  which  preceded  them,  nothing  perhaps  is  so  obviously 
and  immediately  appreciable  as  this.  In  the  B  flat 
Concerto,  for  example,  the  solo  instrument  makes  its  first 
appearance,  piano,  and  in  a  weak  and  ineffective  part  of 
the  register,  almost  as  if  shrinking  from  public  notice. 
How  different  from  those  lovely,  magical,  speaking  chords 
of  G  major,  with  which  the  instrument  addresses  us  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  Concerto,  or  the  truly  splendid  start 
of  that  now  before  us ^/or/zssz;;zo— pedal  down — grand 
arpeggios  flying  all  over  the  keyboard — ad  libihtm — 
espressivo — everything  that  can  give  the  grandest  effect ! 
"  Incessu  patuit  Dea  "  — "  She  comes,  she  comes,  the  god- 
dess comes  !  "  And  the  same  happy  result  of  Beethoven's 
long  experience  is  continued  afterwards,  for  when  the 
orchestra  has  finished  its  development  of  the  themes  of 
the  movement,  and  the  serious  work  of  the  pianoforte  is 
to  begin,  it  is  in  no  timid  passage  of  single  notes  that  it 
comes  before  us,  but  after  a  run  of  two  octaves  through 
every  semitone  of  the  scale  to  the  upper  E  flat,  it  fastens 
upon  the  subject  with  both  hands,  full  chords  in  each, 
with  the  most  manifest  intention  of  being  heard.  Can 
anything  be  more  superb  than  such  treatment  !  Superb, 
indeed  !  and  yet  not  less  reasonable.  Beethoven,  with  all 
his  imagination,  was  eminently  practical,  and  the  case 
now  before  us  is  one  instance,  among  many,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  profited  by  experience,  and  added  another 
illustration  to  the  force  of  the  well-known  saying  that 
"  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains." 

The  Allegro,  as  in  the  first  movements  of  Beethoven's 
other  Concertos,  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  Symphony.  The  melody  of  the  first 
subject,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  Strings,  and 
then  taken  up  by  the  Clarinets,  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  working  of  this  furnishes  a  beautiful  example  of 
Beethoven's  way  of  breaking  up  his  themes,  and  using  the 
different  joints  or  fragments  as  independent  themes.  The 
turn  in  the  first  bar,  and  the  crotchets  in  the  second,  are 
used  over  and  over  again,  as  melody,  as  accompaniment, 
as  bass,  till  the  movement  is  saturated  with  the  colour  of 
them.     The  first  subject  is  soon  followed  by  the  second  : — 
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given  out  first  staccato  and  in  E  flat  minor  in  the  Strings, 
and  then  sostentito  in  E  flat  major  in  the  Horns,  almost  as 
if  Beethoven  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  either  form 
or  medium,  and  so  gave  it  us  in  both. 

Of  the  subsidiary  themes — partly  independent,  partly 
arising  out  of  these — we  have  no  room  to  speak ;  but  there 
is  one  melody  coming  in  as  it  were  quite  by  chance,  just 
to  finish  one  of  the  periods  of  the  movement,  which  adds 
a  tenderness  hitherto  wanting  in  the  composition,  and  is 
too  lovely  not  to  be  quoted  : — 
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The  first  three  bars  are  a  kind  of  introduction,  and  bring 
the  beautiful  child  along  in  their  hand  (just  as  a  similar 
figure  ushers  in  the  lovely  second  subject  in  the  "  Coriolan  " 
Overture — also  in  E  flat  by-the-way),  till  at  last  she  comes 
forward  in  all  her  innocent  grace.  Five  notes  (a)  amplified 
on  repetition  into  ten  (b) — but  where  else  will  you  find 
such  a  five  or  such  a  ten  ?     And  listen  for  them  later  on 


in  the  movement,  where  Beethoven,  as  it  were  repenting 
of  the  cursory  way  in  which  he  had  dismissed  his  darling 
little  creation,  brings  it  back  again  and  fondles  it  for  a  few 
moments — first  in  the  Pianoforte,  then  in  the  Clarinet, 
then  in  the  Pianoforte  again,  then  in  the  Oboe,  and  so  on, 
till  he  makes  us  as  much  in  love  with  it  as  he  was  himself. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  allow  the  solo-player  in  a 
Concerto  an  opportunity  of  making  a  display  of  his 
original  skill  in  an  extempore  "  Cadence,"  towards  the 
end  of  the  movement,  where  the  Orchestra  pause  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  case,  Beethoven  has,  for  the  first  time, 
dispensed  with  the  custom,  and  has  inserted  a  solo 
passage  in  his  own,  with  the  words  non  si  fa  una  cadenza  ma 
s'attaca  subito  il  segtiente.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  Czerny  (then  a  youth  of  19),  by  whom  the 
Concerto  was  performed  at  Vienna,  to  extemporise  a 
Cadence,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  it  arose  from 
Eieethoven's  own  wish  to  preserve  the  unity  of  so  splendid 
a  movement  from  any  chance  of  being  damaged  by  injudi- 
cious improvisations  on  its  themes,  certain  it  is  that  this 
forms  one  of  the  original  features  which  distinguish  the 
Concerto.  It  is  one  of  the  "innovations"  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  successors  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
and  by  most  other  composers  since  them.  Beethoven, 
however,  was  not  content  with  writing  his  own  Cadence, 
but  he  made  it  still  more  a  novelty  by  accompanying  the 
latter  half  of  it  with  the  Orchestra.  He  had  already 
written  a  Cadence  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Drum, 
to  his  Pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Concerto  ; 
but  the  accompaniment  is  there  confined  to  the  Drum, 
while  here  all  the  instruments  are  employed.  First  the 
Horns  come  in  with  the  second  subject,  and  the  Strings 
pizzicato;  then  they  are  joined  by  the  other  Wind  Instru- 
ments, the  Violins  and  Basses  having  snatches  of  the 
first  subject,  until  the  Cadence  ends  in  the  grand  Ititti  of 
the  whole  band.  [G.] 
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3.  ODE         ...     "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens "  ...     Parry. 

For  Eight-Part  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Heav'n's  joy, 
Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters.  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  pow'r  employ, 
Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  sense  able  to  pierce; 

And,  to  our  high-rais'd  phantasy  present 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent. 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colour'd  throne, 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row. 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
With  those  just  Spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms. 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly  ; 
That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ; 
As  once  we  did  ;  till  disproportioned  sin 
Jarr'd  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway'd 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 

Oh,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Heav'n,  till  God,  ere  long. 
To  His  celestial  concert  us  unite. 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light ! 


4.  SYMPHONY  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  for 

Organ  and  Orchestra  (Op.  42)   .     Alex.  GidUnant. 

I. — Introduction  {Largo  e  maestoso  e  Allegro). 
II. — Pastorale  {Andante  quasi  Allegretto.) 
III. — Finale  {Allegro  assai,  Andante  maestoso,   e  Tempo  prima). 

Organ — Miss  Emily  Lucas,  l.r.a.m.,  a.c.o. 
Miss  Mabel  Davis,  l.r.a.m.,  &  Mr.  T.  Gregory. 

I. — The  first  movement  of  this  Symphony,  by  the  well- 
known  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Paris, 
opens  with   a  short  Introduction   {Largo  e  maestoso),  the 


II 


general  character  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  following 
sketch  of  its  initial  bars  : — 
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It   leads  eventually  to   an   Allegro,  the  "  first  "  principal 
subject  of  which  is  thus  given  out  by  the  Organ  : — 
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This  is  then  taken  up  by  the  Orchestra,  and  a  kind  of 
dialogue  between  Organ  and  Orchestra  leads  to  the 
"second"  subject  proper: — 
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Except   for   the   interpolation    of  an    episodical    subject, 
commencing : — 
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— the  entire  movement  is  evolved  from  the  above-quoted 
material. 

In  the  course  of  its  development  the  "first"  theme  is 
enriched  by  contrapuntal  embroidery,  and  is  more  than 
once  subjected  to  ingenious  and  effective  canonic  treatment. 
And  the  "  second  "  subject,  on  its  reappearance  in  D  major, 
is  enhanced  by  the  varied  treatment  and  harmonisation 
w^hich  it  receives.  The  concerted  character  of  the  work, 
as  a  dialogue  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  is  maintained  to 
the  end. 

II. — The  Pastorale  {Andante  quasi  Allegretto)  opens 
with  the  following  suave  melody  : — , 

No.  5. 


fo* 


Org.  -- 


$.-^^e=:gzii: 


s^=^=ii 


W- 


^^^^^ 


which,  as  will  be  seen   from  the   above  quotation  of  its 
commencement,  is  treated  as  a  fiigato. 

The  extension  of  this  at  length  gives  way  to  a  chorale- 
like subject  for  the  Organ  : — 


No.  6. 


From  time  to  time  this  is  heard  in  conjunction  with 
fragments  from  the  fugato.  Anon,  after  a  varied  recur- 
rence of  the  fugato,  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  chorale-like 
subject,  the  movement  is  brought  to  a  quiet  close  by  a 
Coda,  in  which  fragments  of  both  fitgato  and  chorale 
figure. 

III. — The  Finale  {Allegro  assai)  is  cast  in  one  of  the 
many  Rondo  forms,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  all- 
pervading  principal  theme  on  its  repetition  is  often  heard 
in  a  different  key,  and  that  fragments  of  it  are  sometimes 
used  as  figures  of  accompaniment  for  the  accessory  themes 
which  alternate  with  the  principal  theme.  At  starting, 
the  principal  theme  stands  thus  : — 

No.  7.      a-^-^'--*iMJ--*--^-J    I   J    f  J     ,    _.       ,   .   ^_    |.^,   ,^_ 
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Its  extension  is  followed  by  several  subsidiary  themes, 
of  which,  bearing  in  mind  that  between  each  of  them  the 
principal  theme  (No.  7)  in  some  key  or  other  crops  up 
again,  it  seems  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  : — 


First, 

No.  8.  ^^•'^li: 
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Secondly, 
No.  9.  ^^:S: 
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Thirdly, 

Andante  maestoso. 
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What  follows,  with  a  reversion  to  the  Tempo  ptinio,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  brilliant  Coda,  which  serves  to  bring  the 
work  to  a  highly  satisfactorv  termination  in  the  major 
key.  "  [C.A.B.] 
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1b.1R.1b.  G^be  princess  of  Tllllales  will  graciously  receive  ipurses 
on  bebalf  of  tbe  3f  un5s  of  tbe  College. 


5.  CONCERTSTUCK,  "  Spring  Fantasia" 

(Op.  23)    .         .         .         .         .         .   Niels  W.Gade. 

For  Four  Solo  Voices,  Orchestra,  and  Pianoforte. 

Miss  Ada  Smith,  Miss    Grace  Carson, 
Mr.  Stuart  Moncur,   Mr.  Wm.   Cleverly. 

Pianoforte — Mr.  Horace  Watling,  l.r.a.m. 

Allegro  moderato  e  sostenuto  :  G  minor. 
Allegro  molto  e  con  fuoco  :  C  minor  and  major. 
Allegro  vivace  :  G  major. 

[For  performance  in  so  extended  an  area  as  that  of  Queen's  Hall,  it  has- 
been  deemed  advisable  to  augment  the  number  of  voices  employed  in 
the  last  movement.] 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  though  the  human  voice  has  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  part  to  sustain  in  this  work,  its 
author  has  not  designated  it  as  a  "  Cantata,"  but  simply 
as  a  "  Concertstiick,"  i.e.,  a  concerted  piece,  in  which 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  elements  together  constitute 
an  organic  whole.  The  distinction  is  not  one  without  a 
difference,  but  nevertheless  is  one  which  seem^s  to  call  for 
explanation.  Composers  of  illustrative  instrumental 
music  have  mostly  regarded  the  prefixion  of  a  poem,  a 
motto,  or  even  a  title,  to  their  scores  as  a  sufficient  means 
of  conveying  to  their  hearers  the  general  purport  of  their 
poetical  contents.  Composers  of  vocal  music  of  the 
better  class  have,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment  to  illustrate  and  reinforce  the 
vocal  text.  In  the  present  instance,  Gade  has  deviated 
from  both  these  modes  of  procedure,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
not  only  had  recourse  to  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  art 
for  the  illustration  or  musical  paraphrase  of  a  poem,  but 
has  also  employed  the  voice  more  as  a  means  of  explaining 
the  purport  of  the  instrumental  sections  of  his  work  than 
he  has  used  the  instrumental  accompaniment  to  give  point 
to  the  vocal  text.  To  have  first  by  the  aid  of  instruments 
alone  musically  paraphrased    a  portion    of   a  poem,  and 
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then  to  have  vocally  declaimed  it,  will  by  many  be 
regarded  as  a  somewhat  tautologous  proceeding.  Still,  to 
some  extent,  it  seems  to  have  its  analogy  in  Beethoven's 
so-called  "  Choral  Fantasia,"  or  rather  the  well-known 
story  connected  with  this,  to  the  effect  that  it  represents 
a  lady  trying  a  new  piano  in  the  presence  of  musical 
friends,  who,  after  listening  for  awhile  to  her  improvisation, 
are  at  last  so  carried  away  as  to  join  her  in  the  theme  of 
her  inspiration. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  structural  peculiarity 
of  this  work  of  Gade's,  one  is  therefore  driven  to  the 
question  :  Was  it  diffidence  in  his  powers  to  express 
instrumentally  all  he  desired  that  led  him  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  voices,  or  was  it  the  precedent  of  Beethoven's 
"  Choral  Fantasia  "  that  determined  him  to  adopt  the 
plan  he  has  ?  Be  the  answer  what  it  may,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  musically  reproduced  the  substance  of 
Edmund  Lobedanz's  poem,  both  instrumentally  and 
vocally,  in  a  thoroughly  truthful  and  pleasing  manner. 

Of  the  three  movements  of  which  the  work  consists, 
the  first  may  be  designated  as  an  invocation  to  spring, 
occasioned  by  the  natural  longing  for  a  return  of  that 
happy  time,  and  for  which  the  first  line  of  Thompson's 
"  Seasons  " — 

Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come, 
might  appropriately  serve  as  a  motto. 

The  second  movement  vividly  depicts  a  recurrence  of 
winter's  storms,  the  final  rolling  away  of  the  clouds,  the 
approach  of  a  more  genial  tem.perature,  and  the  rising  of 
the  love-star. 

The  third  and  last  movement  is  suggestive  of  general 
rejoicing  at  the  return  of  sunny,  warm  weather  and  the 
heydey  of  love.  Enraptured  hearts  and  voices  quire  a 
welcome  to  May,  the  "  May  of  life,"  the  "  Love  of  the 
year." 

Spring  Fantasia. 

I. 

I  feel  in  my  heart  deepest  yearnings  arise 
For  thee,  thou  loveliest  month  of  May, 
When  the  flow'rets  perfume  the  earth  with  sighs 
As  they're  bound  by  fair  children  in  garlands  gay. 
Oh  say  !  art  thou  coming  joy-laden  to  me  ? 

I  linger  before  thy  portal, 
My  heart  is  softened  with  longings  for  thee, 
I  sing  them  in  songs  immortal. 
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The  sky  now  is  gleaming  again  blue  and  fair, 
And  the  sun  shineth  golden  through  the  show'rs, 

So  I  call  thee,  sweet  spring-time,  oh  list  to  my  pray'r, 
For  I  love  thee,  thou  dear  time  of  flowers. 
Oh  say  !  art  thou  coming,  &c. 


II. 

The  whirlwinds  are  cleaving  thro'  turrets  of  cloud, 
On  pinions  of  tempest  so  swift  and  loud  ; 
The  snow-drifts  they  scatter  with  thunderous  roar, 
The  earth  bare  and  frozen  lies  mute  and  hoar ! 
And  what  if  the  storm-wind  should  darken  the  sky, 
From  true-hearted  champion  all  perils  must  fly, 
One  star  will  companion,  it  beckons  him  on. 
That  star  is  the  love  of  the  maid  he  has  won  ! 
New  hopes  now  awaken,  with  spring  begun. 


III. 

Now  spring-time  has  come. 

The  May  has  come,  yes.  May  is  here  ! 

All  green  are  the  trees,  every  bird  builds  its  nest. 

When  the  spring  is  near,  Nature  knows  no  rest, 

For  the  spring-time  has  come,  the  May  is  here. 

On  hill  and  in  vale  all  is  full  of  delight — 

How  sweet  is  the  spring-time,  how  lovely  and  bright, 

Its  kingdom  is  over  us  all. 

Sweet  hope  now  inspireth  the  sorrowing  breast, 

Without  peace  or  rest  the  spring-time  of  love  too  has  come. 

Together  come  love  and  the  brightness  of  spring, 

Our  hearts  are  enraptured,  loud  praises  we  sing. 

Oh  Spring,  thy  kingdom  is  over  us  all. 

Hail  to  thee,  Love,  thou  May  of  life ! 

Hail  to  thee,  May,  thou  love  of  the  year. 

Welcome,  oh  May  of  life, 

Welcome,  oh  love  of  the  year.  [C.  A.  B,] 
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6.  RONDO  for  Two  Pianofortes,  in  C  (Op.  y^)       Chop 

Miss  Mabel  Davis,  l.r.a.m.. 
Miss  Emily  Lucas,  l.r.a.m.,  a.c.o. 


m. 


TVT  A  T^-DT/- A  T  o  i'^-    ^he  Sliver  Swan  ...    Gibbons, 

b.     All  creatures  now  are  merry    Benet. 

Choir. 


(a)  "  THE  silver  swan." 

The  Silver  Swan,  who  living  had  no  note, 

When  death  approached  unlock'd  her  silent  throat. 

Leaning  her  breast  against  the  reedy  shore, 

Thus  sung  her  first  and  last,  and  sung  no  more  : 

"  Farewell,  all  joys,  O  death  come  close  my  eyes. 

More  geese  than  swans,  now  live,  more  fools  than  wise." 


(6)  "all  creatures  now  are  merry." 

All  creatures  now  are  merry  minded  ; 

The  shepherds'  daughters  playing. 

The  nymphs  are  falalaing. 

Yon  bugle  was  well  winded  ; 

At  Oriana's  presence  each  thing  smileth. 

The  flow'rs  themselves  discover. 

Birds  over  her  do  hover. 

Music  the  time  beguileth. 

See  where  she  comes  with  flow'ry  garlands  crowned. 

Queen  of  all  Queens  renowned. 

Then  sang  the  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana, 

Long  live  fair  Oriana. 
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8.  CHORUS    OF    REAPERS,  from  Herder's 

"  Prometheus  Unbound "      ...  ...  ...        Liszt. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Queen  of  the  golden  harvest, 

We  whom  thy  care  hath  fed  give  thanks 

For  the  seed  of  our  sowing, 

For  the  corn  of  our  growing, 
For  thy  rich  blessing  of  bread. 

Whilst  the  lark  sang  sweet  music 

Was  the  grain  laid  in  the  furrow, 

And  the  nightingale  was  warbling. 

As  it  waved  o'er  the  green  earth. 

So  the  lark  and  quail  and  the  nightingale 

Met  our  songs  of  love  from  the  skies  above, 

And  our  love-songs  re-echoed 

As  we  brought  our  harvest  home. 

Liszt's  music  to  Herder's  dramatic  poem,  "  Der 
Entfesselte  Prometheus,"  consists  of  a  Symphonic  Poem 
or  Overture,  followed  by  a  series  of  Choruses.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  composition  have  been  thus 
tersely  recorded  by  Liszt  himself.  He  writes  :  "  It  seemed 
well  that  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
Herder,  which  took  place  at  Weimar  in  1850,  should  be' 
followed  on  the  same  day  by  a  theatrical  representation 
especially  designed  in  honour  of  this  poetical  thinker. 
From  amongst  his  cantatas  and  dramatic  poems  I 
therefore  made  choice  of  the  '  Prometheus  Unbound  ' — 
as  being  one  of  those  of  his  works  which  best  represents 
the  pure  and  generous  in  the  character  of  him  who  has 
been  called  '  The  Apostle  of  Humanity ' — with  the  view 
of  setting  its  lyrical  portions  to  music,  as  he  himself 
originally  intended  should  be  done." 


(5o&  Save  tbe  Iking. 
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H.R.H.    THE    PRINCESS    OF    WALES 

AT 
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Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 

Miss  Batten. 

Miss  Blenkarn. 

Miss  Gertrude  Blenkarn,  pupil  at 
the  College. 

Pro  Rev.  W.  H.  Bolton,  M.A. 

Miss    Grace    Brunel,    Graduate   of 
the  College. 

Miss  May  Cooper. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Campbell. 

Master  Ralph  Campbell. 

Master  Sydney  Guy  Campbell. 

Master  Ernest  Pennington. 

Miss    G.    Carson,    Graduate   of  the 
College. 

Miss  Mabel  Davis,  Graduate  of  the 
College. 

Miss  EviLL. 

Miss  D.  Eyre. 

Miss   Ethel    Foster,   pupil    at  the 
College. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Griffith. 

Miss  Gandy. 

Miss  Louise  Gandy. 

Miss  Kathleen  Gandy. 

Miss  Dora  Gandy. 

Miss  Haldeman. 

Master    Joe     Lister,    Pupil    at    the 
College. 

Pro  Rev.  W.  Haughton. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Harrington. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Jackson. 

Master  Willie  Jackson. 

Miss  Lawson  Johnston. 


Mrs.  F.  W.  Lambert. 

Mrs.  Lazenby. 

Miss  Annie  Longhurst,  Graduate 
of  the  College. 

Miss  E.  Lucas,  Graduate  of  the 
College. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  R.  Marston. 

Miss  Marston. 

Miss  Ada  Mocatta. 

Miss  Rita  Mocatta. 

Miss  Lydia  Mocatta. 

Miss  Nellie  McInerny,  Pupil  at 
the  College. 

Miss  Gladys  Boulcott  Newth. 

Miss  Annie  Newberry. 

Lady  Augusta  Orr-Ewing. 

Miss  W.  Jones  Parry. 

Pro  Dr.  Ray. 

Pro  Rev.  R.  B.  Ransford. 

Miss  Lizzie  Crowley,   Pupil  at  the 
■    College. 

Miss   Jane   Shepherd,   Pupil  at  the 
College. 

"  Master  Albert  Smith. 

Miss  N.  Smith,    Graduate  of  the 
College. 

Master  Norman  Tebb. 

Mrs.  Taylor. 

Pro  Rev.  J.  G.  Train. 

Miss  Aline  Van  Duzer. 

Master  Fred.  C.  Van  Duzer. 

Master  Adrian  Wilson. 

Miss  Isabel  Young. 

Mrs.  G.  Udney  Yule. 
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Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Bart.,  Mus.  Doc, 
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Mus.  Doc, 
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Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  late  W.  J.  Armitage,  Esq. 


His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 
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The  late  William  Shaen,  Esq. 


William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq. 
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A  Committee  of  over  Sixty  Ladies,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  HALLIDAY  and 
Mr.  ARTHUR  J.  COKE,  liave  very  kindly  consented  to  sell  programmes. 
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I>ART     I 


I.     Britannia  Overture 


THE  UNITED  ORCHESTRAS. 


Mackenzie 


2,     Ode     ...  ...  ...  ..."  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  "... 

FOR  EIGHT-PART  CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA. 


Parry 


3.  '  Regit,  and  Aria 


"Non  mi  dir" 
MADAME  ALBANI. 


Mozart 


4.     Five-Part  Glee 


"Oh,  the  Summer  Nieht  " 
THE  UNITED  CHOIRS. 


Cummings 


5.     Concerto  for  Four  Pianofortes,  in  A  minor        ...  ...  ...  ...  Bach 

1.  Allegro  Moderate. 

2.  Largo. 

3.  Allegro. 

MISS  LIZZIE  CROWLEY,   MISS  MABEL  DAVIS,  L,.R.A.M., 
MISS  EMILY  LUCAS,  L.R.A.M.,  A. CO.,  and  MISS   ADA  RICHARDSON 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the   Blind). 


6.     Song  ... 


7.     Madrigal 


I  am  a  Roamer,  bold  and  gay  "   {Son  and  Stranger)    ... 

MR.  WATKIN  MILLS. 
Accompanist— MR.  EDUARD  PARLOVITZ. 

"  As  Vesta  was  "        

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHOIR. 


Mendelssohn 


Weelkes 
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:^iL^tr£   II. 


I.       MOTETT 


Ra^ 


...     "  Hear  my  Prayer  "     ...  ...  ...  Mendelssohn 

MADAME  ALBANI  and  UNITED  CHOIRS. 

Qrgan— MR.  THOMAS  GREGORY,  A. CO.   (Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 

2.  Two  Movements  from  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (Op.  200) 

1.  Menuett. 

2.  Gavotte  and  Musette. 

MR.  HORACE  WATLING,  L.R.A.M.,  A.C.O. 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the   Blind). 

3.  Part-Song  for  Male  Voices     "  The  Waltz  "         

MR.  STUART  MONCUR  and  GARDNER  GLEE  CLUB 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 


Vogel 


■4.     Regit,  and  Aria,    "  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry  "  {Acis  and  Galatea) 

MR.  V/ATKIN  MILLS. 


Handel 


5.     Ballad  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra  {Tlie  Revenge)  (Op.  24) 

UNITED  CHOIRS  and  ORCHESTRAS. 

Oob  save  tbe  Iktug. 


6".  Villiers  Stanford 


THE   FOUR   GRAND   PIANOFORTES   BY   JOHN   BROADWOOD   AND  SONS,    LTD. 


Librarian 


MR.  H.  G.  CHAPMAN. 


The  Plants  on  the  Platform  have  been  kindly  lent  by   PlPHR'S   FlORAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Bishop's  Road,  Bayswater. 


PART  I, 


I.  Britannia  Overture 


Mackenzie. 


THE   UNITED  ORCHESTRAS. 


2.  Ode         ...         "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  "         

FOR  EIGHT-PART  CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA. 


Parry. 


'Vl  LEST  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Heav'n's  joy, 
"^»-^     Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  pow'r  employ, 
Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  sense  able  to  pierce  ; 

And,  to  our  high-rais'd  phantasy  present 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent, 
A3'e  sung  before  the  sapphire-colour'd  throne. 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon, 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row. 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow  ; 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
With  those  just  Spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms  ' 

Singing  everlastingly ; 
That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ; 
As  once  we  did  ;   till  disproportioned  sin 
Jarr'd  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway'd 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 

Oh,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Heav'n,  till  God,  ere  long, 
To  His  celestial  concert  us  unite. 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light ! 
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3-   Recit.  and  Aria  "  Non  mi  dir" Mozart. 

MADAME    ALBANI. 

Regit. 

Crudele  !  ah  no  mio  bene  !  troppo  mi  spiace  allontanarti  un  ben, 
Che  lungamente  la  nostr'  alma  desia.     Ma  il  mondo,  oh  Dio  ! 

Non   sedur  la  mia   costanza  del  sensibil  mio  core.     Abbastanza  per  te  mi   parla 
amore. 

Aria. 

Non  mi  dir  bell'  idol  mio,  che  son'  io — crudel  con  te, 

Tu  ben  sai — quant'  io  t'  amai,  tu  conosci  la  mia  fe. 

Calma,  calma,  il  tuo  tormento,  se  di  duol  non  vuoi  ch'  io  mora, 

Forse  un  giorno  il  Cielo  ancora,  sentira  pieta  di  me. 

English  version. 

Regit. 

My  love  !  1  am  truly  grieved  to  defer  a  blessing  which  we  have  long  desired. 
But  the  world  !  Do  not  tempt  the  constancy  of  my  sensitive  heart.  Already  Love 
pleads  too  much  for  thee.  " 

Air. 

Tell  me  not,  my  charming  idol,  that  towards  thee  I  am  cruel ! 
How  I  love  thee  well  thou  knowest  ;  my  faith,  too,  thou  knowest  well. 
Calm,  ah  !  calm  my  painful  anguish,  if  thou  would'st  not  see  me  die  ! 
Heaven,  perhaps,  some  future  day,  will  on  us  have  pity. 


4,   Five-Part  Glee      ...  "  Oh,  the  Summer  Night"  ...  ...      Cummings. 

THE    UNITED    CHOIRS.  . 

®H,  the  Summer  night  has  a  smile  of  light, 
As  she  sits  on  her  sapphire  throne, 
Whilst  the  sweet  winds  load  her  with  garlands  of  odour 
From  the  bud  to  the  rose  o'erblown.  - 
But  the  Autumn  night  has  a  piercing"  sight. 
And  a  step  both  bold  and  free, 

And  a  voice  for  wonder,  like  the  wrath  of  the  thunder 
When  he  shouts  to  the  stormy  sea. 

And  the  Winter  night  is  all  cold  and  white, 

And  she  singeth  a  song  of  pain 

Till  the  wild  bee  hiummeth  and  the  warm  spring  cometh 

And  she  dies  in  a  dream  of  rain. 

Oh  the  night  brings  sleep  to  the  greenwoods  deep, 

To  the  bird  of  the'.wood  its  nest,  . 

To  care  soft  hours  to  life  new  pow'rs, 

To  the  sick  and  the  weary  rest. 
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5.  Concerto  for  Four  Pianofortes,  in  A  minor  ...         ...         ...         ...     Bach. 

Allegro  Moderate.  , 

Largo.  " 

Allegro. 

MISS  LIZZIE   CROWLEY,   MISS  MABEL  DAVIS,  L.R.A.M., 
MISS  EMILY  LUCAS,  L.R.A.M.,  A.C.O.,  and  MISS  ADA  RICHARDSON 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 

6.  Song...  "I  am  a  Roamer,  bold  and  gay"  ("Son  and  Stranger") 

Mendelssohn. 
MR.  WATKIN  MILLS. 

Accompanist        ...         MR.  EDUARD  PARLOVITZ. 

This  is  the  song  of  Kauf,  the  Pedlar,  in  Mendelssohn's  operetta,  "The  Son  and  Stranger," 
composed  in  London  in  1829  (libretto  by  Klingemann ;  English  version  by  H.  F.  Chorley). 
The  little  piece  was  written  for  the  silver  wedding  of  Mendelssohn's  parents,  and  was  performed 
at  Berlin,  December  26,  1829.  The  part  of  the  Mayor  was  written  for  Hensel  the  painter  (who 
married  Mendelssohn's  sister  Fanny),  and  consisted  of  one  note  only — -F  ;  but  Hensel,  who  had 
little  ear  for  music,  could  not  manage  to  sing  that  note  once  during  the  performance.  "  The  Son 
and  Stranger"  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  July  7,  1851,  the  caste 
consisting  of  the  Sisters  Pyne,  Donald  King,  and  Willoughby  Weiss  ;  Alfred  Mellon  conducting. 

3  am  a  roamer,  bold  and  gay, 
Who  tho'  the  world  have  danced  my  way, 
From  Poland  to  the  Irish  Sea 
Do  I  know  all,  and  all  know  me. 

The  Tarantelle 

With  French  vielle, 

The  minuets 

With  castanets, 

The  rigadoon. 

The  Arab  tune, 

The  polka  hop 

The  new  galoppe, 
I  know  them  all,  from  A  to  Z, 
And  by  my  heels  can  save  my  head. 

I  am  the  man,  whate'er  they  play, 
Can  put  you  in  the  proper  way ; 
Where  every  clown  among  you  all 
Would  stumble  o'er  his  leg  and  fall. 

You  know  not  yet  '  . 

The  pirouette, 

Nor  Scottish  reel 

With  toe  and  heel ; 

For  a  quadrille 

You  have  no  skill ; 

A  bear  could  do 

A  valse  like  you. 
But  pity  I  am  come  to  show 
And  teach  you  rustics  all  I  know. 

Thank  the  good  stars,  who,  you  to  teach. 

Have  put  a  master  in  your  reach; 

What  profits  arm,  or  leg,  or  span. 

Save  one  can  use  them  like  a  man  ?         H.  F.  Chorley. 
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7-  Madrigal      ^         "  As  Vesta  was "       Weelkes. 

ROYAL    NORMAL    COLLEGE    CHOIR. 

'^[I'S  Vesta  was  from  Latmos'  hill  descending, 

-V^-     She  spy'd  a  maiden  Queen  the  same  ascending, 

Attended  on  by  all  the  shepherds  swain ; 

To  whom  Diana's  darlings  came  running  down  amain, 

First  two  by  two,  then  three  by  three  together, 

Leaving  their  Goddess,  all  alone  hasted  thither, 

And  mingling  with  the  shepherds  of  her  train 

With  mirthful  tunes  her  presence  entertain. 

Then  sang  the  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana, 

"  Long  live  fair  Oriana."  ' 


lEnt)  of  ifirst  part 


i6 


PART    II. 


I.  Motett      "  Hear  my  Prayer  "         ...         „.         Mendelssohn. 

MADAME    ALBANI    and    UNITED    CHOIRS. 

Organ         ...         MR.  THOMAS  GREGORY,  A. CO. 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 

Psalm  lv. — 1-8. 

(Solo.) 

t^EAR  my  prayer;  O  God  incline  Thine  ear, 
■^J     Thyself  from  my  petition  do  not  hide. 
Take  heed  to  me ;  hear  how  in  prayer  I  mourn  to  Thee, 
Without  Thee  all  is  dark ;   I  have  no  guide. 

(Chorus.) 

The  enemy  shouteth,  the  godless  come  fast ; 
Iniquity,  hatred,  upon  me  they  cast ! 
The  wicked  oppress  me,  and  where  shall  I  fly  ? 
Perplexed  and  bewildered,  O  God,  hear  my  cry. 

{Solo.) 

My  heart  is  sorely  pained  within  my  breast ; 
My  soul  with  deathly  terror  is  oppressed  : 
Trembling  and  fearfulness  upon  me  fall, 
With  horror  overwhelmed,  Lord,  hear  me  call. 

{Choms.) 
Lord,  hear  me  call. 

{Solo  and  Chorus.) 

Oh  !  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
Far  away  would  I  rove  : 
In  the  wilderness  build  me  a  nest. 
And  remain  there  for  ever  at  rest. 
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2.  Two  Movements  from  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (Op.  200)  Raff. 

1.  Menuett. 

2.  Gavotte  and  Musette. 

MR.    HORACE    WATLING,    L.R.A.M.,    A.C.O. 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 


3.  Part-Song  for  Male  Voices       "The  Waltz"  ...     Vogel. 

MR.    STUART    MONCUR   and    GARDNER    GLEE    CLUB 

(Of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 

t\ARK  !  hark  !  now  rumbles  the  bass, 

^^     Now  haste  the  dancers  to  place, 

Then  haste  to  the  dance. 

Dearest  maiden,  dance  with  me, 

Can'st  thou  refuse  me  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  choose  me  ? 

Come,  O  come  and  join  the  dance 

While  we  enjoy  it  may. 

Let  us  be  gay. 

What  use  the  world  without  dance  ? 

Circling  round  in  mazy  dance, 

Flashing  eyes  with  pleasure  glance 

Making  rapture,  joy,  heave  ev'ry  breast. 

From  those  lips  so  smiling. 

All  my  heart  beguiling, 

Could  I  snatch  one  fond  kiss, 

Bliss  indeed  were  mine. 

Dearest  maiden,  dance  ever  with  me, 

Dance  but  with  me. 

Thou  my  loveliest  maiden, 

With  charms  richly  laden, 

With  thee  mine  alone 

Can  I  happy  be,  so  happy  be. 

Soon  ends  the  ball, 

Dance  one  and  all — 

Yes  !  dance,  yes  !  dance. 

Now  the  festive  dance  is  o'er 

Grant  sweet  enslaver 

Only  one  favour. 

But  one  rose,  I'll  ask  no  more. 

Give  me  as  pledge  of  thine,  thou  wilt  be  mine. 

Now  the  gay,  festive  hour  at  an  end, 

Let  us  go,  let  us  homeward  wend, 

And  to  each  one  a  parting  good-night, 

Now  fare  thee  well.     Good-night ! 
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4.   Recit.  and  Aria    ...    "O  ruddier  than  the  Cherry"  ("  Acis  and  Galatea") 

Handel. 
MR.    WATKIN     MILLS. 


Regit. 

3  rage — I  melt — I  burn — 
The  feeble  god  has  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 
Thou  trusty  pine, 

Prop  of  m}'  godlike  steps,  I  lay  thee  by ! 
Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth, 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth. 
In  soft  enchanting  accents  let  me  breathe 
Sweet  Galatea's  beauty  and  my  love. 


Aria. 

O  ruddier  than  the  cherry  ! 
O  sweeter  than  the  berry  ! 

O  nymph  more  bright 

Than  moonshine  night. 
Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry. 
Ripe  as  the  melting  cluster, 
No  lily  has  such  lustre  ; 

Yet  hard  to  tame 

As  raging  flame, 
And  fierce  as  storms  that  bluster. 


5.  Ballad  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  "  The  Revenge  "  (Op.  24; 

C.  Villiers  Stanford. 
UNITED    CHOIRS    AND    ORCHESTRAS. 


I.   "^4  i^  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 

"^^     And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flutter'd  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away 
"  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  !  we  have  sighted  fifty-three  !  " 
Then  sware  Sir  Thomas  Howard  :  "  'Fore  God  I  am  no  coward ; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear, 
And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line  ;  can  we  fight  with  fifty-three  ?  " 

II.  Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville  :   "  I  know  you  are  no  coward, 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 
But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore. 
I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 
To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain." 
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III.  So  Lord  Howard  passed  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that  day, 
And  he  meUed  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below  ; 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 
To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV.   He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  to  fight. 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 
With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 
"  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 
Good  Sir  Richard  tell  us  now, 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die ! 

There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set." 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again  :   "  We  be  all  good  English  men. 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the  devil. 
For  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet.' 


V.  Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laughed,  and  we  roar'd  a  hurrah  ;  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick  below  ; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left  were  seen, 
And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro'  the  long  sea  lane  between. 


VI.  Thousands  of  their  soldiers  looked  down  from  their  decks  and  laughed, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 

By  the  mountain-like  San  Philip,  that  of  fifteen  hundred  tons, 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers  of  guns, 
.  Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay'd. 


VII.  And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud, 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud. 
Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard  lay, 
And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 


VIII.   But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought  herself  and  went, 
Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill  content ; 
And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought  us  hand  to  hand, 
For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  musqueteers. 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears, 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 
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IX.  And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty-three, 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  nig^ht  long,  their  high  built  galleons  came. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle-thunder  and  flame  ; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead  and  her  shame. 
For  some  were  sunk,  and  many  were  shatter'd,  and  so  could  fight  us  no  more — 
God  of  battles  !  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before  ? 

X.  For  he  said,  "  Fight  on  !  fight  on  !  " 
Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck  ; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  summer  night  was  gone, 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck. 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead, 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the  head, 
And  he  said,  "  Fight  on  !  fight  on  !  " 

XI.  And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far  over  the  summer  sea. 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  feared  that  we  still  could  sting ; 
So  they  watched  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we. 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife  ; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark  and  cold. 

And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  and  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent ; 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  hanging  over  the  side ; 

But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 

"  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 

As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 

We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  ! 

And  a  day  less  or  more 

At  sea  or  ashore. 

We  die — does  it  matter  when  ? 

Sink  me  the  ship.  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split  her  in  twain  ! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain." 

XII.  And  the  gunner  said  "  Ay,  ay,"  but  the  seamen  made  reply : 
"  We  have  children,  we  have  wives. 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go  ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another  blow." 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII.  And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him  then. 

Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly  foreign  grace. 
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But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried  : 

"I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man  and  true  ; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do  : 

With  a  joyful  spirit,  I,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  die  !  " 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV.  And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and  true, 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap 
■  That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few  ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?     He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honour  down  into  the  deep, 
And  they  manned  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien  crew 
And  away  she  sailed  with  her  loss  and  long'd  for  her  own  ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep, 
And  the  water  began  to  heave,  and  the  weather  to  moan, 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew. 
And  a  wave,  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake  grew. 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  and  their  flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot-shatter'd  navy  of  Spain. 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Gob  eave  tbe  1kino. 
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Certificated  Pianoforte  Tuners  sent  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District.    Agencies  in  many- 
provincial  towns.    Terms  on  application  to  "  The  Manager,"  Tuning  Department. 


The  Hoyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind : 

Its  Work,  Present  Position,  and  Requirements. 

jfOUUDatiOn.     /^PENED  ist  March,  1872,  with  two  pupils. 

iPupflS,  'T^O-DAY  there  are  160  pupils  in  residence — of  whom  the  great  majority  are 

J-  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes. 

instruction*     HPHE    course    includes    General    and     Musical     Education,    Physical    and 
J-  Technical  Training. 

]£QUipntCUt.      Tj^ACH   Department  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  the  Physical  Training    so 
-L'  vital  in  securing  the  practical  success  of  the  blind  students  in  after 

life,  is  carefully  provided  for  by  means  of  gymnasia,  a  skating  rink, 
swimming  bath,  and  specially  adapted  play-grounds. 

Staff.  nPHE  best  teachers  are  employed.     The  Blind,  being  handicapped,  must  have 

■■-  thorough  training  if  they  are  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 

©bjCCt.  (^^•'^  work  is  to  so  educate  and  train  the  Blind  as  to  render  them  independent,. 

Vy  useful   members    of    the    community   on   which   they   will   otherwise 

become  a  permanent  burden. 

IRCSUlt.  'T^HE  success  in  life  of  many  Teachers,   Organists,  Pianoforte  Tuners,  and 

A  active  Business  Men  testifies  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given. 

8g%     of    those    who    have    completed   their   training    are   now   self- 
supporting  men  and  women,  earnmg  from  £60  to  ;^400. 


(Siuotations  from  speecbes  bi?:— 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  when  visiting  the  Royal  Normal  College: — 

"  By  cafeful  tuition  you  give  the  pupils  the  means  to  enable  them,  in  setting  out  in  life,  not  to  be  thrown  on 
the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  : — "  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  the  blind  education  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best 
blind  schools,  but  I  believe  we  need  not  go  far  from  home  to  see  the  best  example  of  blind  instruction  ; 
and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school  which  possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair: — "The  College  is  a  beacon  on  a  hill  showing  the  way  the  Blind 
should  be  educated." 

Bishop  Barry  : — "The  College  asks  for  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  English 
people." 

"  Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain  distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the 
Blind  not  as  a  burden  but  as  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a  class  under  deprivation  and 
disadvantage  indeed  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which, 
having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self-dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and 
work  of  the  nation." 

"This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics.  It  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the 
Higher  Education,  crowning  such  organisations  as  exist  already  for  mere  elementary  education,  both  of 
head  and  hand.  For  it  believes,  in  regard  to  the  Blind,  not  only  that  this  higher  education  is  possible  for 
them,  but  that  in  it  they  are  less  hopelessly  disadvantaged  than  is  ordinarily  thought  in  comparison  with 
those  who  see." 

"  What  the  Royal  Normal  College  asks  is  that  the  same  aid  (which  those  who  see  already  enjoy)  shall 
be  given  to  the  Blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and  that,  for  want  of  it,  the  College  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
refuse  those  who  could  come  to  it,  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who,  unaided,  cannot  afford  to  come. 
But  it  needs,  above  all,  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  aims,  and  a  recognition  by  high  authority  of  its 
value  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  country. ' ' 

APPEAL.— This  National  College  is  unendowed.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  £15,000,  and 
unless  immediate  and  permanent  financial  support  is  forthcoming,  the  College  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  close  its  doors.  £3,000  in  Annual  Subscriptions  are  needed  to 
keep  the  College  on  a  sound  financial  basis.    Who  will  help? 


TO    THE     ... 

ROYAL   NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AND 

ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC   FOR   THE   BLIND, 

UPPER    NORWOOD,   S.E. 


/  promise  to  give  as  a 

Subscription  (annually  from  date)  ....         £ 

Donation  ....  ....  ....         £ 

Subscription,  Donation      ....  ....         £ 

{Payable months  from  date) 


Full  Name,  &c..., 
A  ddress.... 


Date 


'S''    Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  and  sent  to  him  at  the  College. 
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H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught. 
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jFro;«  photograpli   by   Messrs.    IV.   &=  D.  Downey. 
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H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught. 


From  photograph  by  Messrs.   W.  S'  D.  Downey. 
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The  IM  Hon.  Ihe  LORD  HOWip  DE  WILDEN  and  SEAFORD. 

fresideni  of  Ifie  JRovqI  Xlormal  ^oWcq^z  jor  ihc  dSliiKf. 


The  late  Right  Hon,  W.  H.  Smith. 
First  Trustee  of  the  College. 


The  Right  Hon.  James  A.  Camfbell,  LL.L).,  M.P. 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  late  W.  J.  Armitage,  Esq. 


His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 
President  from  1872  to  1899. 


The  late  William  Shaen,  Esq. 


William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq. 


William  Tebb,   Esq. 


The  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M  D. 
First  Treasurer  of  the  College. 


Original    (prontofete    an^   jfoundere 

of  t^t  (Jlogaf  (Itormaf  €off«ge  for  i2,t  Q^ftnb. 
From  Photo^ruths  by  permission  of  Messrs.    W.  cS-  D.  Downey,  Elliott  &■  Fry,  and  Maull  &-  Fox. 


j^rogramme. 


3.30.  RECEPTION  OF  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT  by  the 
President,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Executive  Committee,  Ladies'  Committee 
and  College  Authorities. 

While  the  Royal   Party  inspect  the  Gymnasium  and  Type-writing,  Visitors 
are  requested  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Hall  for  the  Concert. 

3  35.     IVrmitaye   ©tjnmaahtin. 

Sargents    American    Developing    Machines. 

Nautical  Wheel.  Long  Inclined  Plane. 


Finder  Machine. 
Travelling  Parallels. 
Wrist   Machine. 
Abdominal  Machine. 
Head   Machine. 


Quarter  Circle. 
Short  Inclined  Plane. 
Rowing  Machine. 
Chair  Leg  Machine. 


Wrestling  Machine 
Paddling  Machine. 
Chest  Weights. 
Chest  Developer. 
Chest  Expander. 


Pronator  and    Supinator  Machine     High   Pulley. 


Low  Pulley. 
Sculling  Machine. 
Extensor  Shoe. 
Flexor   Shoe. 
Bridle  Machine. 
Endless  Rope. 


English   and  German  Apparatus— Parallel  Bars,    Vaulting  Horse,  Horizontal  Bar,  Ropes,  Ladders,  etc. 
3.40.     S'jspcliTritittg, 
3.45.     (Tnitcat  in  tlje  ©aitiim-  HaU. 

The  concert  will  be  preceded  by  an  Organ  Recital,  commencing  at  3.30,  given  b)- 

MISS    EMILY    LUCAS,    L.R  A.M.,    F.R.C  O 


r 


1.     Madrigal... 


'Down  in  a  Flow  ry  Vale  " 
Choir. 


Fcsta 


2      Pianoforte  Duet. 


Spanish  Dance  "  Bolero"    Op.  12,  No.  5 
Edward  Austin  and  Wilfrid  Kershaw 


Moszkowski 


3.     Madrigal  for  Female  Voices  ...  "The  Nightingale  " 

Westminstkk    Glee    Club 


Wcclhes 


4      Pianoforte  Duet 


"Tarantelle" 
(Specially  composed  for  this  occasion.) 


5.     Part  Song 


The  Composer  and  Mr.  James  Crowley,  A.R  CO 

"  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands  "     ... 
Choir. 


H.  F.  Wailing 
(Student  at  the  College). 


Foster 


PIANO    by   Messrs.    BROADWOOD    &    SONS. 


4.10.     Skating   ftink  anb    fPnratre   ^routtb. 

Marching  and  Short  Wands    (Arranged  and  directed  by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell). 

4.15.      JFatncett   O^ymnaaium.      (Girls)    Roller  Skating, 
meatmtnstcr    lEalk.       Rob  Roy.  Rocking  Boat. 

4.20.     ^rmttagc  ^taimmiiig  ^atlj. 

Swimming.  Diving  Chute.  Various  Methods  of  Life-Saving. 

4.30.      Proceed  to  Marquee  for  presentation  of  purses  to  H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  of  CONNAUGHT,  distribution 
of  Prizes  and  Annual  Address. 

From  i  to  4.30.     Classes  will  be  at  work  in  Lower  Ground. 

4.45.       The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  H  R.H.  THE  DUKE  of  CONNAUGHT 

PRESENTATION  OF  PURSES. 

Music. 

5.0.  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Music. 
5.15.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES(for  Prize  Lists  see  pp.  lo  and  ii). 

Votes  of  Thanks. 
5.30.  Departure  of  T. R.H.  THE  DUKE  and  DUCHESS  of  CONNAUGHT. 


Between  5  55  and  6.30  Guests  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing. the  following  events 

5.45.     ^rmitagc  ^taimming   ^atlj. 

Swimming.  Diving  Chute.  Various  Methods  of  Life-Saving. 
lEKatmiltStfir   Malk.  Rob  Roy.  Rocking  Boat. 

5.55.      JFatlT£2tt    ©yimtaainm.         (Girls).  Roller  Skating. 

6  10      .Skating  lliitk  aitti  ^arairE  (irounti. 

Marching.  Wands.  Parallel   Bars.  Pyramids. 


TRAIN  SERVICE. 

S.E.  &  C.  Ry.     Crystal  Palace  High  Level  Station. 
To   Victoria :  To  Ludgate  Hill  and  Holborn  : 

5.58  Changing  at  Loughborough  Junction.  5.48  Express. 

621  Do.  5-58,  6.21.  6.35.  7.9. 

6.55  No  change. 

L.B.  &  S.C.  Ry.  Gipsy  Hill  Station. 
To   Victoria  :  To  London  Bridge  : 

5.44,  5.54.  6.4.  623,  6.49,  6.55.  5.59,  6.43,  7  II. 


If  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  the  School  Classes,  Roller  Skating,   Marching  and  Mass  Exercises  will  have 
to  be  abandoned,  but  the  Swimming  and  Gymnasium  can  be  inspected. 


names  of  (Dose  Presenting  purses  to 
f>MJ>.  CDe  DucDess  of  ConnaugDt. 


The  Hon,  Kathleen  de  Montmorency  }     „     ivt       tht-iu    c 

The  Hon.  Rachel  de    Montmorency  |    ^'"  ^'^-  Wilberforce. 

The  Hon  Miss  O'Hagan.    Pro  Lady  O'Hagan. 

Miss  Allen.     Pro  G.  J.  Allen,  Esq.,  J. P.  (Mayor  of  Croydon.) 

Miss  Allen.     Pro  E.  Grimwade,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Miss  Mabel  Beddow. 

Miss  Doris  P.  Blomfield,     Pro  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  Blomfield. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Campbell 

Miss  Evelyn  Carter.     Pro  Mrs.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Drummond. 


Miss  Cecily  Bucknall 
Miss  Margaret  Bucknall 
Miss  Avice  Brown 
Miss    Stella  Heald 
Miss  Joyce  Eyre 


Pro  Mrs.  Eyre. 


Miss  Dora  Gandy. 
Miss  Lois  Gandy. 


Miss  Faudel  Phillips.     Pro  Anonymous 

Pro  Mrs.  Gandy. 

Miss   Mary  Jameson.     Pro   Mrs.  Graham  and  Miss  Smeed. 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Griffith. 

Pro  Mrs,  L  C.  Griffith. 


Miss  Bella  Griffith, 
Master  Carl  Griffith 


Mrs  W.  P.  Griffith. 
Miss  Homer, 


Master  Willie  Jackson. 
Miss  Kathleen  Meaden. 
Miss  Osterberg. 


Pro  Mrs.  Jackson. 


Miss  Ada  Richardson.     Pro  Miss  Lempriere  and  Friends. 

Misa  Llarena.     Pro  Spot  and  Nettie. 

MissM.  Davis.     Pro  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Friends. 

Miss   Emily    Lucas.       Pro   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Longhurst,     Miss 

LoDghurst  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Mac  Call. 

Mrs.  Donald  Mc  Call  (Mayoress  of  Greenwich) 

Miss  Mundella. 

Miss  Mundella.     Pro.  Mrs.  Roby  Thorpe. 

Mrs.  Newberry. 

Miss  Gladys  Boulcott  Newth.     Pro  Mrs.  Boulcott  Newth. 

Mrs.  Saward. 

Master  Brian  Tebb.     Pro  W.  Tebb,  Esq. 

Miss  Hilda  Stocks.     Pro  J.  Tennant,  Esq. 
Miss  Doris  Byre.     Pro  Miss  ToUemache. 

Master  John  Libenrood        j    p^,  sir  Ernest  Tritton.  Bart,  M. P. 
Master  Frank  Libenrood.    [ 

Mrs.  Walton. 

Miss  Walton. 

Miss  Williams.     Pro  Mrs.  A.  H.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Jackson. 
Mrs.  Piper. 


l>on.  Stewards. 

Chief  Steward:  A.  Parnacott,  Esq. 


W.  H.  Allen,  Esq. 
W.  R.  Collins,  Esq. 
F.  J.  Finch,  Esq. 
Chas.  C.  Gerrett,  Esq. 
E.  H.  George,  Esq. 


H.  W.  Raiding,  Esq. 

E.  W.  Housden,  Esq 
A.  Kenningham,  Esq. 
Dr.  Oswald. 

F.  Young,  Esq. 


Caaies'  Comitiime. 


Her     Grace     the     Duchess     of 
Sutherland 

Her    Grace    Katherine,    Dowager 
Duchess  of  Westminster 

The  Lady  O'Hagan 

The  Lady  Wimborne 

The  Lady  Battersea 

The  Lady  Kelvin 

The  Lady  Ludlow 

Lady  Stirling-Maxwell 

Lady  Houldsworth 

Lady  Faudel-Phillips 

Lady  Craik 

Lady  Renshaw 

Lady  Cockburn 

Lady  Tritton 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  de  Beaumont-Klein 

The  Hon.  Miss  O'Hagan 

Mrs.  Allen  (Mayoress  of  Croydon) 

Mrs.  Baird 

Mrs.  Blomfield 

Mrs.  Frederick  Campbell 

Mrs.  Denton 

Mrs.  Douglas 

Mrs.  Drummond 

Mrs.  Eyre 

Mrs.  Gandy 

Mrs.  Gray 


Mrs. 

Griffin 

Mrs. 

L  C.  Griffith 

Mrs. 

Grimsdale 

Mrs 

Haldeman 

Mrs. 

Jackson 

Mrs. 

ohnceline 

Mrs. 

Lawson  Johnston 

Mrs. 

MacCall 

Mrs. 

Macpherson 

Mrs. 

Marston 

Mrs. 

Heron-Maxwell 

Mrs. 

Newth 

Mrs. 

Saward 

Mrs. 

Shuttleworth 

Mrs. 

Silcock 

Mrs. 

Westlake 

Mrs. 

Wilberforce 

Mrs. 

Williams 

Mrs. 

Wilmot 

Miss 

E.  Bell 

Miss 

E.  Campbell 

Miss 

Carlisle 

Miss 

Evill 

Miss 

Farquhar 

Miss 

L.  Mocatta 

Miss 

R.  Mocatta 

Miss 

Mundella 

Miss 

H.J.  Walton 

TO 


I»RIZB      ILiISTS. 

GIRLS'    SCHOOL. 

ScDooi  Departmetir. 


(     ist  Divis: 
I     2nd 


ision 


Juniors 

Seniors  . ,  . .  . .  . . 

Elocution  (Given  by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell) 

Sewing  (given  by  Mrs.  Campbell) 
Knitting  (given  by  Mrs.  Campbell) 


musical  Department 


Singing. 


Soprano  (given  by  Mr.  R.  Boulcott-Newth) 
Contralto  (given  by  Miss  Marion  Severn) 
Soprano  (Certificate  of  Merit) 

Miss  Mabel  Davis'  Class  (given  by  Miss  Davis) 


LILY  HACK 
WINIFRED  MERCER 

MARTHA  WHITNALL 

KATE  GREENSLADE 

ELVIRA  AUGER 
EDITH  FRANKLIN 

GERTIE  SMITH 
GLADYS  THURSTON 


EDITH  BEST 

GERTRUDE  BLENKARN 
NELLIE  OWEN 


Pianoforte 


JULIA  TITLEY 


NELLIE  McINERNY 


CDC  mrs.  Wm.  ilucbindoss  ilrrol  ilnnual  CeacDinfl  Prize. 

For  best  Work  done  by  Pupil  Teachers  (presented  by  Miss  Gwendolen  Arrol  in    |     EDITH  ASCOLI 
memory  of  Mrs   Arrol)         , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •      J 

Cppeiurlting  Department. 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Hammond,  the  inventor  of  the  "Hammond"  typewriter,  most  generously  offers  three  typewriters 
annually,  as  prizes  to  be  won  in  open  competition.  The  competition  consists  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  difiScult 
tabulating  tests,  the  winners  being  required  to  satisfy  the  judges  in  all  these  respects. 

The  following  five  competitors  headed  the  competition  . — 

Prize  Typewriter  (given  by  Mr.  Hammond)  and  Certificate  of  Merit  . .  AGNES    HAZELWOOD    (ist) 


Prize  Typewriter  (given  by  Mr.  Hammond) 
Special  Prize  (given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black) 
Special  Prize  (given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black) 
Sp'cial  Prize  (given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black) 


Sbortband. 


Prize  for  best  work  during  year  (given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black) 


JULIA  TITLEY 
BARBARA  CASLAKE 
MATILDA  BATTS      .. 
ALICE  BIFFIN 

AGNES  HAZELWOOD 


(2nd) 
(3rd) 
(4th) 

(5th) 


Pbpslcal  Department. 


Gymnastics  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell) 
Roller  Skating  (given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Black) 


j     Juniors       BARBARA  CASLAKE 

1      Q^.,.     c  i    MARY   BALLS 
(     seniors  I    poRA  BURRELL 

RUTH  HACK 


I    ist  Division  GERTIE  SMITH 

Walkmg  Competition  (given  by  Dr.  Campbell)         .,  JuNiohs     \        ,  (  RUTH  BAUGH 

(    2nd       „       1  ]y[AB£-L  LUNGLEY 

Seniors..  ..  MARGARET  SULLIVAN 


Ropal  normal  College  Certificates. 

WINIFRED  DROVER  KATE  GREENSLADE 

ROSINA  FREEMAN  ELEANOR  HARRIS 


II 

BOYS'     SCHOOL. 

Scbooi  Department. 

rst   Division 
Juniors 

Elocution  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell)       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  WILLIAM  LAURIE 


rst   Division  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  WILFRED    KERSHAW 

2Dd  Division  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  SIDNEY  LEWIS 

3rd  Division  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  EDWARD  AUSTIN 


musical  Department. 

Singing. 

Tenor  (given  by  Mr.  R.  Boulcott-Newth)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  HORACE  WATLING 

Organ. 

(   First  Prize  HORACE  WATLING 

Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour's  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Balfour)  . .  . .  j    „         a  tj^j^^       i    ALFRED  HARRIS 

'  ^  I   Second  Prize       |    THOMAS  MOVES 

Pianoforte. 

Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson's  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Hartvigson)  ..  ..  ..  JAMES  CROWLEY 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Stocks'  Classes  (given  by  Mr.  Stocks)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  HARRY  PINKUS 

Pianoforte  Cunins  ana  CecDnical  Department. 

Pianoforte  Tuning  (given  by  Mr.  J.  Young)  for  Progress  ..  ..  ..  ..  WILLIAM  GO  LIGHTLY 

,,  .,  for  Industry    ..  ..  ..  ..  JOHN  WEIR 

Cppewriting  Department. 

Prize  Typewriter  (given  by  Mr.  Hammond)     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  LEONARD  KICK 

Pbpsical  Department. 

Gymnastics  (given  by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell) Juniors    |  JJ*^  ^'^1^'°"  W^LLi\m  JACKS^ON 

Gymnastics,  (for  best  progress  during  year)  ..  ..  ..     Seniors  ..  SIDNEY  MITCHLEY 

Swimming.     (  ,,  ,,  )  ..  ..  ..  ..  WILLIAM  JACKSON 

X,,  u-   „  n ».wi^.,  f„i„^r,  u„  r>^   r--,,v,r,K„in  Juniors         ist   division      PERCY    NICHOLLS 

Walkmg  Competition  (given  by  Ur.  Campbell)     . .  . .  -I   > 

{  Seniors  ..  ERNEST  GREEN 

CDe  Ropal  Cife  SaPins  Societp's  Certificates  ^  medallions. 

For  proficiency  in  Rescuing  and  Resuscitating  Drowning  Persons. 

Certificates. 

WILLIA_M  JACKSON  SIDNEY  MITCHLEY 

Medallions. 

RALPH  CAMPBELL  SIDNEY    MITCHLEY 

JOSEPH  LISTER  ARTHUR  STRANGWAYS 

PERCY  WILLIAMS 
Hon.  Instructor's  Certificate. 

CHARLES  KEDWELL 

Ropal  normal  College  Pianoforte  Cuning  Certificates. 

REGINALD  FIRTH  ROBERT  JAMES 

FRANK  GRIFFIN  R.  JAS.  MOORE 

ARTHUR  HIGGS  ARTHUR  TWAITES 
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Cl)e  Ropal  normal  College  for  m  Blind: 

Its  Work,   Present   Position,  and  Requirements. 

fOUnddliOn*       /^PENED  ist  March,  1872,  with  two  pupils. 

PUDllS*  'T^O-DAY  there  are  160  pupils   in    residence — of  whom  the   great  majority   are 

-*-  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes. 

Instruction*        'T^HE     course     includes     General     and     Musical     Education,     Physical    and 
X  Technical  Training. 

€CIUipnKnt.         T^ACH    Department    is   thoroughly   equipped,  and  the  Physical  Training  so 
-L1/  vital  in  securing  the  practical  success  of  the  blind    students  in   after 

life,  is  carefully  provided  for  by  means  of  gymnasia,  a   skating   rink, 
swimming  bath,  and  specially  adapted  play-grounds. 

^j-gff^  npHE  best  Teachers  are  employed.      The  Blind,  being  handicapped,  must  have 

-*■  thorough  training  if  they  are  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 

Object.  r^^^  work  is  to  so  educate  and  train  the  BHnd  as  to  render  them  independent, 

V^  useful   members  of  the  community  on    which   they   will   otherwise 

become  a  permanent  burden. 

Result*  *T^HE    success  in   life    of   many  Teachers,    Organists,    Pianoforte  Tuners,   and 

X  active  Business  Men,  testifies  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  ; 

from   8q  to   90  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  completed  their  training 

are  now  self-supporting  men  and  women,  earnmg  from  ;^6o  to  ;^4oo. 

Quotations  from  speeches  bp :— 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  (thea  Prince  of  Wales)  when  visiting  the  Royal  Normal  College: — 

"  By  careful  tuition  vou  give  the  pupils  the  means  to  enable  them,  in  setting  out  in  life,  not  to  be  thrown  on 
the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella: — "  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has  been 

my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  the  blind  education  in  Europe,   and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best 

blind  schools,  but  I  believe  we  need  not  go  far  from  home  to  see  the   best   example  of  blind   instruction  ; 

-    and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school  which  possesses  the   same  advantages  as  the  Royal 

Normal  College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  developed." 

The  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair : — "The   College  is   a   beacon   on   a   hill   showing  the  way  the   Blind 
should  be  educated." 

Bishop  Barry : — The  College  asks  for  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  the   kindly  consideration  of  the  English 
people." 

"  Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain  distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the 
Blind  not  as  a  burden  but  as  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community— a  class  under  deprivation  and 
disadvantage  indeed  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which, 
having  received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self-dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and 
work  of  the  nation." 

"  This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics.  It  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the 
Higher  Education,  crowning  such  organisations  as  exists  already  for  mere  elementary  education,  both  of 
head  and  hand.  For  it  believes,  in  regard  to  the  Blind,  not  only  that  this  higher  education  is  possible  for 
them,  but  that  in  it  they  are  less  hopelessly  disadvantaged  than  is  ordinarily  thought  in  comparision  with 
those  who  see." 

"  What  the  Royal  Normal  College  asks  is  that  the  same  aid  (which  those  who  see  already  enjoy)  shall 
be  given  to  the  Blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and  that,  for  want  of  it.  the  College  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
refuse  those  who  could  come  to  it,  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who,  unaided,  cannot  afford  to  come. 
But  it  needs,  above  all,  a  thorough  understanding  ot  its  aims,  and  a  recognition  by  high  authority  of  its 
value  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  country." 

APPEAL. — This  National  College  is  unendowed.    Annual    Subscriptions 
urgently  needed.    Who  will  help  ? 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  (Principal). 
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Certificated  Pianoforte  Tuners  sent  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District.     Agencies 
in  many  provincial  towns.     Terms  on  application  to  "  Manager,"  Tuning  Department. 
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Imperial  Press,  Upper  Nornuuxl     Tel .  336  Syd. 


TO  THE     ... 

ROYAL    NORMAL    COLLEGE 

AND 

ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC    FOR    THE    BLIND, 

UPPER    NORWOOD,    S.E. 


/  promise  to  give  as  a 

Donation  to  Mortgage  Redemption  Fund      ...  £ 

Donation  to  General  Fund     ....  ...  £ 

Subscription  [annually  from  date)      ...  ....  £ 

Subscription,  Donation            ...          ....  ....  £ 

{Payable months  from  date) 

Full  Name,  dc 

Address 

Date 


r^"  Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  and  sent  to  him  at  the  College. 


ANY    AMOUNT,    HOWEVER    SMALL,    WILL    BE    GRATEFULLY    RECEIVED. 
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(Rogaf  MfUtt   faff. 

UNDER    THI'l     IMMEDIATE     PATRONAGE     OE 

Their    Most  Gracious    Majesties  the    King  and  Queen. 


PR0SRAM/nE 


OF 


Concert  and  Unique  6pmtia$tlc  Dlsplap, 

Given    by    STUDENTS    and    GRADUATES    of 

THE  IIOYIL  E^ii  GOllEGE  AND  iGADEMT  OF  MUSIG  FOR  IHE  BLIND, 

UPPER    NORWOOD,    S.E. 


FOUNDED   1872. 

Principal.  F. 

J.  CAMPBELL,  Esq..  LL.D. 

.     .     Al?T/STS     .     . 

®Ennr 

-      -        MR.    STUART    MONCUR. 

^Piauofortt 

-      -       MR.    JAMES    CROWLEY,    a  r  c.o. 
MASTER    WILFRED    KERSHAW. 

MR.    HORACE    WATLING,    l.r.a.m 

F.R.C  0. 

Q9rgan 

-     -        MR.    VICTOR    SPANNER. 

The   Orchestra   is 

composed  of  Students  from  the   Guildhall 

School  of  Music, 

with   Professional  Assistance. 

(^aniinctav : 

WM.    H.    CUMMINGS,    Esq.,    Mus-    Doc.  * 

{Principal,  Guildhall  School  of  Music).  ^ 

(Biimnastic  Qivertor  : 

GUY    M.    CAMPBELL,    Esq, 


Imperial  Press,  NorwooU,  S.E.—Tel.  Syd   336. 


^^(T^^^r^ 


^c  .  a'- 


^M^ 


his  most  Gracious  majesty  Kins  ftlioarU  VII 


w«« 


-3 


her  most  Gracious  majcstp  Queen  fllexaiulra 


PATRONS    OF    THE    COLLEGE. 


The  late    Right   Hox.   \\'.   H.  Smith 
Fivst  Trustee  i'<f  the  College. 


I'hf,  Right  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


['he  late  W.  J.   Armitagt:,   I''sq. 


\\'lI,LIAM    AuCHlNv.-LOSS    ArROL,    EsQ. 


His  Grace  the  late  Dl'ke  of  Westminster.  K.G 
President  from  1872  io  1S99. 


The  late  William  Shaen,  Esq. 


William  Tehb,   Esq. 


The  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Ftrst  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Executive 

©rigtnal    f  romota*s   antr   Jintui^rs 

of  t\)&   Ko0al    J^ormal   College    for   tlje    ^linfi. 

From    Photographs    bv    pei'mission    of    Messrs.    IT.   &    D.    Poivnew    Elliott    tt    Fry.    and    Maiill    &    Fox. 


Wm.  H.  Cummings,  Esq.,  Mus..  Doc, 
(Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  NTusicJ 

Conductor  of  the  Conckkt. 

dPhoto  by   Wm.   Whiteley,  Ltd. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord 
Howard  de  Wald;-:n 

(President  of  the  College. 


F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
(Principal  of  the  College). 

Photo  by  Maull   &  Fo.x. 


Some  of  the  Collcflc  Buildings. 


Geography 


Kindergarten 


natural  Ristory. 


PROGRAMME. 


-x^X     Part    1.     ?<15n- 


1.  Organ    Solo  ...  "Concert  Overture"  ...  ...  Hollins 

Mr.    VICTOR    SPANNER  Graduate  of  the  College. 

2.  Part  Song  ...  "Lullaby"  ...  ...  Elgar 

CHOIR  AND  ORCHESTRA. 

Sleep,   ni)'  son,  oli  !  slumber  soitly, 
While  thy  mother  watches  o  er  thee, 
Nothing  can  affright  or  harm  tiiee, 
Oh  !   sleep,   mj-  son; 

Far-away  Vainly  plaj-  Happily 

Zithers  play,  Zithers  gaj- !  Guarding  thee, 

Dancing  gay  Here   I   stay  Peacefiill}- 

Calls  to-day.  All  the  day.  Watching  thee. 

Sleep,   my  son,   oh  !    slumber  softly, 

While  thy  mother  watches  o'er  thee, 
Oh  !   sleep  mj'  son. 

3.  Madrigal  for   Female  Voices  "The   Nightingale"  ...  Weelkes  (1600} 

WESTMINSTER  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Nightingale,  the  organ  of  delight  ;  That  chant  their  music  notes  on  every  bush  : 

The  nimble,  nimble,  nimble,  nimble  lark  ;  Let  them  no  more  contend  who  shall  excel; 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush  ;  The  cuckoo,  is  the  bird  that  bears  the  bell. 
And  all  the  pretty  choristers  of  flight, 


4.      Madrigals 


[a)  "The    Silver  Swan"  ...  ...  Gibbous 

(b)  "All   creatures  now  are   merry"  ...  Bciiet 

CHOIR. 

(rt)   "The  Silver  Swan.'" 
The  Silver  Swan,  uho  living  had  no  note, 
When  death  approached  unlocked  her  silent  throat, 
Leaning  her  breast  against  the  reedy  shore, 
Thus  sung  her  first  and  last,  and  sung  no  more  : 
"  Farewell  all  jojs,  O  death  come  close  my  eyes, 
More  geese  than  swans,  now  live,  more  fools  than  wise." 

(b)   "All  creatures  now  ai-e  merry  " 

All  creatures  now  are  merry  minded  ;  Birds  over  her  do  hover 

The  shepherd's  daughters  playing,  Music  the  time  beguileth 

The  nymphs  are  falalaing.  See  where  she  comes  with   flow'ry  garlands  crowned, 

Yon  bugle  was  well  winded  ;  Queen  of  all  Queens  renowned. 

At  Oriana's  presence  each  thing  smileth,  Then  sang  the  shepherds  and  nj'mphs  of  Diana, 

The  flowr's  themselves  discover,  Long  live  fair  Oriana. 

5.     Song  ...  ...  <' O  Ma  Maitresse"  ...  ...  David 

Mr.   STUART  MONCUR 

O  ma   maitresse,  o  mes  amours,  Rose  vermeille  etoile   d  or 

Fuyons  ensemble  et  pour  toujouis.  Je  veu.x  te  voir  te  voir  encoi- 

Avec  ivresse  et  sans  effroi  Men  amour  veille  et  te  defend. 

Je   braverais  la  mort  pour  toi  Ange  adore,  rieuse  enfant ! 

Comme   autrefois,  Comme  autrefois, 

.Via   bein   aimee  I'ame  charmee  Ma  bein  aimee  1  ame  charmee 

Je  veux    entendre    encor  ta    douce    \oix.  Je  veux  entendre  encor  ta  douce  voix. 


<6.     Humorous  Glee 


■      7 

Little  Jack   Horner  " 
CHOIR. 


i). 


Pianoforte  Duet  ...        "  Scene  de  bal  " 

THE  COMPOSER  and  Mr.  JAMES  CROWLEY,  A.R.C.O. 


.8.      Chorus 


"Song  of  the  Vikings" 
CHOIR  AND  ORCHESTRA. 

The  wind   is   blowing  from   off  the   shore, 

And  our  sail  has  felt  its  force, 

For  our  bark  bounds  forth  o'er  the  crested  waves 

As  a  wild  and  restive  horse. 

Our  sharp  prow  cleaves  the  billows, 

And   breaks  them   into  spray 

And  they  brightly  gleam   in  the  glad  sunlight 

As  we  speed   upon  our  way. 

Lords  of  the  waves  we  are. 

Kings  of  the  seething  foam  ! 

Warriors   bold,   from   the   Norseland   cold. 

Far  o'er  the  sea  we  roam. 


Calclicott 


Wdtling 

Student  at  the  College 


Ed  toil  Faiiinsr 


We  have  left  our  wives  and  otir  sweetheai'ts  fair 
On  the  rock-encircled    strand. 
To  entreat  the  gods  to  watch   o'er  their   loves, 
.To  bring  them  back  to  land. 
Each  day  they'll  pray  to  heaven, 
Nor  will  they  pray  in  vain. 

For  the  gods  will  watch  o'er  otn-  sturdy  bark. 
And  will  guide  her  home  again. 

Lords  of  the  waves  we  are,  etc. 


To  our  oars  we  bend  with  a  right  good  will, 

And  all  our  sorrow  leave  behind  : 

As  the  white-wing'd  gulls  which  aroimd  tis  skim. 

We  are  racing,   racing  with   the  wind 

And  when  our  foes  ai*e  vanquish  d. 

And  we  return  once  more. 

Oh,   the  welcome  glad  they  will  greet  us  with. 

As  we  gain  the  long  d  for  shore. 


Lords  of  the  waves  we  are,  etc. 


Capriccio    Brili.ante   for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op  23.   ... 

Pianoforte     -     -      Master    WILFRID     KERSHAW. 


Meiiilelssoliii 


.'(?X      Part    II.      K^^ 


I.     Marching   and    DLimb=belIs. 
2.     Parallel    Bars. 

3.     Iron    Wand    Exercises. 

4.     Vaulting   Horse   Pyramids. 


^1-    "^ob  ^au  tU  (King." 


Pianoforte    by   JOHN    BROADWOOD    &    SONS,    Ltd. 
The    Colleue    Authorities   are    indebted    to    Messrs.     WARING    &    GILLOW,    Ltd.,    for    kindly  Fitting-iip 

anil    Furnishing    Their   Majesties'    f^rivate   Rooms. 


(gece:ptton   Committee. 


THE  LADY  O'HAGAN,  Acting  President  of  Ladies'  Committee. 
MISS  MUNDELLA,  Hon.  Secretary,  Ladies'  Committee. 
MRS.  WILBERFORCE,  Member  of  Ladies'  Committee. 
THE  RT.  HON.  THE  LORD  HOWARD  de  WALDEN,  President. 
THE  RT.  HON.  THE  VISCOUNT  SELBV,   Vice-President. 
THE  HON.  W.  F.  D.  SMITH,  M.P.,  Trustee. 

THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE,  D.D.,  Memhev  of  Executive. 
W.  S.  SETON-KARR,   F.sq.,  Chairman  of  the  Commillee  of  the  Gurducv  Trust  for  the  Blind. 


<B;recutm  Committee. 


The   Right    Hon.   James    A.    Campbell,    LL.D.    (Chairman). 
Sir   John    M.    Stirling    Maxwell,    Bart     (Vice -Chairman). 

The  Right  Hon.   The  Earl   of  Aberdeen,  Ci.C.M.Ci.         C.    J.    Drummond,    Esq. 
Alder.man   G.   J.    Allen,   J.P.  Sir  Chas.  Elliott,  K.C.S.I.,   LL.D. 

J.    Attenborough,   Esq.  H.    B.    C^rimsdale,    Esq.,   F.R.C.S. 

Rev.    Prebendary    Barker,    M.A. 
JosiAH    Beddow,    Esq. 

Rev.    Canon   G.    C.   Bell,    M.A. 

George   Rose,    Esq. 

Chas.    Spencer-Smith,    Esq. 
Rev.  R.  p.  Downes,  LL.D.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  .V.  B.  ().  Wilberforce,  D.D. 

Also    the    President,    Trustees    and    Hon.     Treasurer    (lix-officio). 

The   Right    Hon.    Lord    Stalbridge. 


D.    C.    Haldeman,    Esq. 
Arthur    Mi.all,    Esq. 


Wm.  H.  Cummings,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 


feabiee'  Committee. 


Her   Grace    the    Duchess    of   Sutherland. 
Her    Grace,    Katherine,    Dowager-Duchess    of   West.minstek. 


Tlie    Lady   O'Hagan 

The    Lady    Wimborne 

The   Lady   Battersea 

The    Lady    Kelvin 

The    Lady    Ludlow 

Lady   Stirling  Maxwell 

Lady   Houldsworth 

Lady    Faudel-Phillips 

Lady   Renshaw 

Lady    Tritton 

Lady    Craik 

Lady    Cockburn 

The   Hon.  Mrs.  Lawson   Johnston 

The    Hon.    Mrs.    De    Beaumont 


Klein 
lie    Hon.    Miss    O'Hagan 


Mrs.  Allen 
Mrs.  Baird 

Mrs.  Stone  Blomfield 
Mrs.  Frederick  Campbell 
Mrs.    Denton 
Mrs.  Douglas 
Mrs.  Drummond 
Mrs.  Eyre 
Mrs.  Gandy 
Mrs.  Gray 
Mrs.  Griffin 
Mrs.  Griffith 
Mrs.  Gri.msdale 
Mrs.   Haldeman 
Mrs.  Jackson 
Miss  Love 
Mrs.  Mac  Call 
Hon.   SV'c- 

Miss    Mundella, 

i6,  Elvaston   Place,    Oueen's    tiate,    S.W. 


Mrs.  .MacPherson 

.Mrs,'  Marston  ■ 

Mrs.  Heron-Maxwell 

Mrs.  Newth 

Mrs.   Saward 

Mrs.  Shuttleworth 

Mrs.  SiLcocK 

Mrs.  Westlake 

Mrs.    WiLBERFORCE 

Mrs.  Williams 
Mrs.  Wilmot 
Miss   L.  J.  Balfour 
Miss  ¥..  Bell 
Miss  E.   Campbell. 
Miss  EviLL 
Miss  Walton 


Cl)e  Ropal  normal  Collcae  for  tl)e  Bllita : 

Its  Work,  Present   Position,  and   Requirements. 


■^OUnbation-      QPENED  1st  March,  1872,  with  two  pupils. 


rhnm^Q  "TO-DAY    there  are    150    pupils    in    residen 

^^  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes. 


ce  -  of    whom    the  great  majority  are 


T"HE  Course  inckides  General  and   Musical   Education,   Physical    and    Technical 
Training. 


^eaff. 


cf. 


(Keeuff. 


"pACH  Department  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  the  Physical  Training  so  vital  in 
securing  the  practical  success  of  the  blind  students  in  after  life,  is 
carefully  provided  for  by  means  of  gymnasia,  a  skating  rink,  swimming 
batii,  and  a  specially  adapted  play-ground. 

npHE  best  teachers  are  employed.  The  Blind,  being  handicapped,  must  have 
thorough  training  if  they  are  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 

r^UR  work  is  to  so  educate  and  train  the  Blind  as  to  render  them  independent, 
useful  members  of  the  community  on  which  they  will  otherwise  become  a 
permanent  burden. 

T"  H  E  success  in  life  of  many  Teachers,  Organists,  Pianoforte  Tuners,  and  active 
Business  -Men  testifies  t<j  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given.  80%  to  90%  of 
those  who  have  completed  their  training  are  now  self-supporting  men  and 
women,  earning  from  £(-)()  lo  £400. 


.--no 

Quotations  Trom  speeches  bp:  — 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  tlie  King  {tiien  Prince  of  Waiesj  when  visiting  the  Royal 

Normal  College  :  — 

' '  By   careful   tuition   you   give   the    Pupils  the  means  to  enable  them,  in  setting  out  in  life,  not  to  bo. 

thrown  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 


His  Royal  Higlmess  tlie  Duke  of  Connaugiit  :- 

"  We  must  all  feel  deeply  with  those  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  sight  and  it  should  become  the  endeavour 
of  all  to  take  an  interest  and  promote  that  education  so  necessary  for  the  Blind  The  College  started  in  a  small 
way  and  has  now  grown  to  very  large  proportions.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  Blind  than  a 
College  like  that  we  have  visited  to-day.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  forgotten,  not  only  is  the  mind  instrudled,  but  the 
body  also.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  swimming  and  the  drill  was  also  interesting  and  well  carried  out.  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Campbell's  son  who  was  in  charge  of  these  two  items,  on  the  success  of  his  efforts.  In 
opening  the  Meeting  1  wish  to  express  the  pleasure,  the  Duchess  and  myself  have  had  in  visiting  the  College  and 
showing  the  interest  we  take  in  its  success." 


lO 

The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Selby:— 

"  I  agree  with  Dr.  Campbell  that  the  education  to  be  given  to  the  Blind  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and  therefore 
costly,  and  I  would  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  the  view  he  takes  that  the  country  would  come  to  see  the  value 
of  educating  and  training  a  class  who  might  otherwise  be  dependent  upon  the  community,  and  converting  them 
into  a  wage-earning  class." 

Sir  FredBflck  Treves:— 

"  I  do  not  think  the  city  presents  any  spedacle  so  astonishing  as  the  work  in  the  Royal  Normal  College.  The 
training  given  there  does  away  with  the  feebleness,  the  helplessness  of  the  blind,  and  renders  unnecessary  that 
groping  in  the  dark.  It  gives  them  courage,  confidence  and  increased  efiSciency.  Of  all  the  Departments  of  this 
College,  the  most  wonderful  and  the  one  of  which  1  am  competent  to  speak  is  that  Department  in  connexion  with 
the  Physical  Training  under  the  diredtion  of  Mr.  Guy  Campbell 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  alluded  to  the  remarkable  letters  from  former  pupils  contained  in  the 
Report.  There  is  this  remarkable  feature  running  through  all  these  letters — there  is  never  a  complaint,  not  a 
single  individual  mourns  his  trouble.  They  all  minimise  it,  they  speak  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  Another 
feature  is  the  dogged  pluck  and  perseverance  shown.  They  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  determination  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  One  man  writes  '  When  I  first  came  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  it  was  with  the 
feeling  that  blindness  was  a  living  death,  and  when  I  left  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  I  was  still  a  man,  with 
a  man's  hopes,  ideals  and  possibilities.'  1  think  the  most  pathetic  sentence  is  this  ;  it  is  a  Christmas  wish  from  a 
Blind  pupil  to  his  Blind  teacher  '  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  declining  years  may  be  full  of  light ',  and  1  can  only 
say  that  this  should  be  the  wish  of  every  person  in  this  room.  It  is  in  your  power  to  give  that  light,  because 
that  light  can  be  given  to  the  Blind  ;   it  is  given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  at  Norwood.' 

Tiie  Rigitt  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;— 

"The  afHidtion  of  Blindness  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  human  life,  so  that  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
alleviation  of  such  an  sfHidion  appeals  very  diredlly  to  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us,  and  when  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  are  touched  lor  any  cause,  there  always  comes  a  generous  response.  We  should  all  feel  grateful  to 
the  Government  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  do  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  these  our  fellow  citizens,  suffering 
from  this  deprivation,  to  take  their  due  position  in  our  English  life,  that  is  to  say,  to  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting,  independent  and  respedlable  members  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  overlooked  this  portion  of  cur  fellow  countrymen  far  too  long,  and  that  we 
shall  do  well  to  secure,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  everything  that  can  be  done  for  their  higher  education,  so 
that  this  education  shall  on  the  one  hand  enrich  their  minds  and  cultivate  their  imaginations,  and  on  the  other 
make  them  independent  and  self-supporting." 

The  late  Sir  A  ugust  Manns  :— 

"During  32  years  I  have  frequently  adted  as  Musical  Examiner  at  the  College,  and  condudled  nearly  all 
the  "  Student  Concerts"  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  London,  becoming,  by  such  adtive  association,  closely 
acquainted  with  the  glorious  educational  achievements  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  learned  thereby  to 
know  that  a  good  musical  education  and  refined  musical  performances  have  no  rival  as  a  source  for  providing 
unalloyed  happiness  and  means  of  employment  for  the  Blind,  This  much-cherished  knowledge  prompts  me  to 
conclude  my  Report  with  wishing  heartily  that  the  means  required  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  this 
wonderfully  developed  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  will  always  be  generously  provided  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  great  happiness  of  being  able  to  help  Institutions  which,  by  their  glorious  work,  benefit  mankind, 
like  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood." 

The  late  Right  Hon.A.  J.  Mundella:— 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  inform  myself  of  the  blind 
education  in  Europe,  and  I  have  been  through  nearly  all  the  best  blind  schools,  but  I  believe  we  need  not  go  far 
from  home  to  see  the  best  example  of  blind  instruction  ;  and  for  physical  education  there  is  no  blind  school  which 
possesses  the  same  advantages  as  the  Royal  Normal  College,  or  where  physical  education  is  so  thoroughly  carried 
out  and  developed." 
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The   late  Right  Hon,  Lord  Play f air  :- 

"  The  College  is  a  beacon  on  a  hill  showing  the  way  the  Blind  should  be  educated." 

Bishop  Barry  :— 

"  The  College  asks  for  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  English  people." 

"  Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain  distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the 
Blind  not  as  a  burden  but  as  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a  class  under  deprivation  and 
disadvantage  indeed  and  therefore  having  some  special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which,  having 
received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self-dependence,  capable  of  claiming  its  place  in  the  education  and  work  of  the 
nation." 

"  This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics,  it  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the  Higher 
Education,  crowning  such  organizations  as  exist  already  for  mere  elementary  education,  both  of  head  and  hand. 
For  it  believes,  in  regard  to  the  Blind,  not  only  that  this  higher  education  is  possible  for  them,  but  that  in  it  they 
are  less  hopelessly  disadvantaged  than  is  ordinarily  thought  in  comparison  with  those  who  see." 

"  What  the  Royal  Normal  College  asks  is  that  the  same  aid  (which  those  who  see  already  enjoy)  shall  be 
given  to  the  Blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and  that,  for  want  of  it,  the  College  shall  not  be  obliged  to  refuse 
those  who  could  come  to  it,  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who,  unaided,  cannot  afford  to  come.  But  it  needs, 
above  all,  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  aims,  and  a  recognition  by  high  authority  of  its  value  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  the  country. 

The   late  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,   M.P.  :— 

"  The  object  of  the  College  is  to  open  to  the  Blind  wider  fields  of  work  and  usefulness  ;  it  is  to  offer  them  sources 
of  independence,  of  comfort,  of  happiness." 

The  late  Right   Hon.   H.   Fawcett,    M.P. 

"  The  College  has  taken  bold  of  the  principle,  and  has  never  let  it  drop,  that  the  greatest  service  that  can  be 
rendered  to  the  youthful  Blind  is  to  teach  them  in  such  a  way  that  in  after  life  they  shall  not  have  to  go  through 
all  the  misery  which  is  involved  in  the  word  dependence." 

Helen   Keller  ;— 

"  There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for 
a  blind  brother  ;  but  there  is  a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them  to  make  a  place  for  him 
not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God's  greatest  gift, 
the  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work." 


^^^^ 


I/ISITORS'  DAY,— The  First  Thursday  in  each  month  (except  August, 
September  and  January).  Cards  of  Admission  will  be  forwarded  on 
Application    to   the   Principal. 


A PPE A L,^This  National  College  is  unendowed.  There  is  a  mortgage  of 
£15,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  financial  resources; 
towards  this  amount  £4,500  has  been  donated,  and  the  last  ^1,000 
has  been  promised.  ^^3,000  in  annual  subscriptions  are  urgently 
needed.  Collecting  Cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  young  ladies 
selling    Programmes,       Who    will   help  ? 
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^-   CHOIR.    -1-^ 


Miss  Balls 
Baugh 
Bausor 
Best 
Biflen 
Botterill 
Bussell 
Campbell 
Caslake 
Clements 
Davis 
Day 


Miss  Baldock 
,,     Bargate 
,,     Carson 
,,     Crowley 


Sopranos : 

Miss  Dearsley 

,,  Foyster 

,,  Franklin 

,,  Hazlewood 

,,  Holroyd 

,,  Hughes 

,,  James 

,,  Kenney 

,,  Lewis 

,,  Lungley 

,,  Mercer 

,,  Morrison 

ilHos : 

Miss  Dodd 
„     George 
„     Hack 
,,     Johnson 
,,     Lucas 


Miss  Nixon 
Owen 
Richardson 
M.  Smith 
N.  Smith 
Sullivan 
Swinney 
Thurston 
Till 
Titley 
Weir 
Williamson 


Miss  Longhurst 
,,     Owen 
,,     Shiel 
„     Whitnall 


Mr.  Anstey 
Atkinson 
Bodger 
Doggett 
Drummond 
Kvans 
Hunter 


Cenors : 

Mr.  Kenny 

„  Magili 

,,  Mayes 

,,  May  hew 

,,  Moncur 

,,  Morgan,  D. 

,,  Morgan,  R. 


Mr.  Norris 

,,  Reynard 

,,  Roseveare 

,,  Spanner 

,,  Strang  ways 

,,  Watling 

,,  Whiteside 


Mr 


Adams 
Brand 
Cleverley 
Coll  en 
Crowley 
Jankinson 
Johnson 


Basses : 

Mr.  Kedwell 
„     Keily 
Kick 
Laurie 
Law  son 
Leitch 
Mence 


Mr.  Moyes 

,,  Pearson 

,,  Phillips 

,,  Robinson 

,,  Stevenson 

,,  Wellbelove 

,,  Williams 


-•^i-   GYMNASTS,    -i-^ 

Messrs.    Catherall,    Cohen,    Crowley,  Harrison,  Helliwell,  Hunter,  Jackson, 
Kedwell,  Keily,  Kenny,  Laurie,  Lawson,  Magili,  Moyes,  Reynard,  Spanner, 

Strangways,  Williams. 
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Certificated  Pianoforte  Tuners  sent  to  any  part  of  the  London  Postal  District.     Agencies 
in  manj'  provincial  towns.     Terms  on  application  to  "  The  Manager,"  Tuning  Department. 
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Friends  and^supporters  are  requested  to  send  any  orders  they  may  have  for  work  of  this  nature. 
Orders  by  post  will  be  sent  off  a  few  hours  after  receipt  of  same  (work  guaranteed).  Large 
numbers  of  duplicate  copies  a  speciality.  Charges  reasonable.  Inquiries  and  orders  should 
be  addressed   to   -'The  Typewritin'g    Department." 
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ilrmitaae  Spuiiinsium. 

(North  End). 


Swiminina  Bath 


Girls'  Rocking  Boat. 
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'^atronage  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  THE  QUEEN 

and 
^^Hci   Ivoyul  Higliness  the  PRINCESS   L(JU1SE,  Marcliiujico-  uf  Lome. 
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CRYSTAL    PALACE^ 
April  4th,    1900. 


*  *•  *  '^  ■)(: 


wiEKicAN  Hospital  Ship  ''Maine'' 
^'rxr>    i-()R    SuHTH    Afkica.      .      .     . 


Grand    Orchestral    Concert 


AT    THE 


CRYSTAL    PALACE 

(By  ihe  kindness  of  the  Directors), 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   4th,    1900,    3.30   p.m. 

By  the  Artistes  of  the 

Royal    Normal    College    and 

Academy   of    Music   for   the    Blind, 
MADAME    ALBANI, 

Miss    L.    Eglinton, 

Mr.    Watkin    Mills, 

Mr.    R.    Boulcott-Newth, 

Mr.    H.    L.    Balfour, 

and 

The    Crystal    Palace    Orchestra, 
Conductors:    Mr.  August  Manns,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE: 

LADY     RANDOLPH     CHURCHILL    (Chamuan). 
MRS.     ADAIR    {Vice-chairman). 


MRS.    A.    A.    BLOW,    Hon.    Secretary, 

Walsingham    Housk,    Piccadilly. 

The    duchess    OF    MARLBOROUGH. 

LILY,    DUCHESS    OF    MARLBOROUGH. 

The    countess    OF    ESSEX. 

Madame   VON    ANDRE. 

Mrs.    BRADLEY-MARTIN. 

Mrs.    JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mrs.    EARLE. 

Mrs.    VAN    DUZER. 


MRS.    RONALDS,    Treasurer, 

7,    Cadogan    Place,    S.W. 


Mrs.  FEILD. 

Mrs.  FREWEN. 

Mrs.  GRIFFIN. 

Mrs.  HALDEMAN. 

Mrs.  LESLIE. 

Mrs.  ARTHUR    PAGET. 

Mrs.  TAYLOR. 

Mrs.  RALPH    VIVIAN. 


GENERAL    COMMITTEE: 


Mrs.  Allchin. 

Mrs.-  J.  A.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Barff. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bennet. 

Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Baker. 

Mrs.  O.  Beit. 

Mrs.  Hew  S.  Bigger. 

Mrs.  Walter  Blackman. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Blake. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bovvring. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Boyd. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke. 

Mrs.  Brown-Potter. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 

Lady  Arthur  Butler. 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters. 

Mrs.  Henry  Butters. 

Mrs.  Charles  Carroll. 

Mrs.  Cavendish-Bentinck. 

Mrs.  Carlisle. 

Viscountess  Clandeboye. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clarke. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Coggeshall. 

Mrs.  Riley  Courtenay. 

Mrs.  Craigie. 

Countess  of  Craven. 

Mrs.   W.  D.  Craven. 

Lady  Cunard. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Curtis. 

Viscountess  Deerhurst. 

Mrs.  H.   S.  Downe. 

Honourable  Mrs.  Herbert  Eaton. 

Lady  Grey  Egerton. 

Mrs.  Granville  Ellis. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Fassett. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fay. 

Mrs.  Forrester. 

Viscountess  Falkland. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Eraser. 

Mrs.   Charles  F.  Gardner. 

Mrs.  R.  Courtenay  Gayer. 

Mrs.  MacGeagh. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet. 

Mrs.  Colver  Gordon. 

Mrs.  Gouraud. 

Miss  Eliza  Grace 

Mrs.  Percival  Griffiths. 


Mrs.  Ogilvy  Haig. 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Will.ard  Hall. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Harcourt. 

Mrs.   Villers  Hatton. 

Princess  Hatzfeldt. 

Mrs.  C.   S.  Henry. 

Lady  Hesketh. 

Mrs.   F.  Hessenberg. 

Mrs.  Henry  Higgins. 

Mrs.  Burrill  Hoffmann. 

Lady  Home. 

Mrs.   Horton. 

Mrs.  Grantley  Howard. 

Mrs.  Hunt. 

Mrs.  Edward  Jaffray. 

Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings. 

Mrs.  C.  Kauffmann. 

Lady  Lister  Kaye. 

Mrs.  Charles  Knight. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Kernochan. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kinahan. 

Mrs.  H.  J.   King. 

Honourable  Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence. 

Honourable  Mrs.  Rowland  Leigh. 

Honourable  Mrs.  Dudley  Leigh. 

Mrs.  Forbes  Leith. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Lindsay. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Link. 

Mrs.  Lord. 

Mrs.  Low. 

Mrs.  William  Low. 

Mrs.  Mackay. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Mackey. 

Mrs.  a.  Maclean. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McCaddon 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Mattox. 

Mrs.   Hiram  S.  Maxim. 

Mrs.  E.  Spencer  Mead. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  MEUios. 

Mrs.  Herbert  St.  John  Mildmay. 

Mrs.  F.  a.  Miller. 

Lady  Molesworth. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Mott. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Mower, 

Madame  de  Navarro. 

Lady  Naylor-Leyland. 


Mrs.  Samuel  Newhouse. 

Lady  Northcote. 

Mrs.  O'Brien. 

Mrs.  Wallis  Ord. 

Mrs.  Packenham. 

Mrs.  Padelford. 

Mrs.  Almeric  Paget. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Parrish. 

Mrs.   Dilwvn  Parrish. 

Mrs.   Pelham-Clinton. 

Mrs.  George  Pendle. 

Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Poisson. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Post. 

Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Ramsay. 

Mrs.  Rathbone. 

Mrs.  N.  Ellsworth  Reed. 

Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Richards. 

Countess  de  Righini. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Ritchie. 

Mrs.  T.  Hay  Ritchie. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Sampson. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Sardy. 

Mrs.  Scarisbrick. 

Mrs.   Schenley. 

Mrs.   Schlesinger. 

Mrs.   Isaac  Seligman. 

Mrs.  Smith-Barry. 

Mrs.  Paris  Singer. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  Sharp. 

Miss  Freeman  Schultz. 

Countess  Charles  de  Seilern. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  Smith. 

Mrs.  J.  DE  B.  Smith. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Stevens. 

Countess  of  Strafford. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Thomson. 

Mrs.  Trappmann. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Tree. 

Mrs.  p.  L.  Van  Rensselaer. 

Miss  Evelyn  Van  Wart. 

Mrs.  Watson. 

Lady  Waterlow. 

Mrs.  George  Webber. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse. 

Mrs.  I.  G.  Will. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  Wright. 


Headquarters — 30,    Curzon    Street,    W. 


PREFATORY. 

THE     Following     Resolutions     are    of    historic    interest,    as 
THEY       RECORD       THE       FIRST        STEP       IN      THE      MOVEMENT,       WHICH 
RESULTED     IN     THE     EQUIPPING     OF     THE     HoSPITAL     ShIP     "MaINE":  — 

At  a  Meeting  of  American  Ladies  resident  in  London,  held  on  October 
25th,  1899,  and  presided  over  by  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  tlie 
following   proposal    was    made   and    unanimously    carried  :  — 

"THAT  WHEREAS  Great  Britain  is  now  involved  in  a  war  affecting 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  South  Africa,  and 
has    under    arms    70,000    troops    to    maintain    such    rights    and    liberty  ; 

"  And  Whereas  50,000  English  and  American  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  expelled  from  the  States  now  at  war  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  are  congregated  at  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Cape 
1  own  ; 

"  And  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable  results  of  war,  together 
with  the  congested  conditions  of  these  places  of  refuge,  the  dangers  of 
approaching  summer,  and  the  dreaded  African  fever,  there  will  be  great 
need  of  medical  attendance,  nursing,  and  nourishing  food,  before  and 
after   the   cessation    of   hostilities  ; 

"  And  Whereas,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have,  by  their  sympathy  and 
moral  support,  materially  aided  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    the    war   in    Cuba    and    the    Philippine    Islands." 

It  IS  therefore  resolved — 

"'That  the  American  women  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  deploring  the 
necessity  for  war,  shall  endeavour  to  raise,  among  their  compatriots 
here  and  in  America,  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  and  refugees  in  South  Africa.  It  is  proposed  to  despatch 
immediately  a  suitable  Hospital  Ship,  fully  equipped  with  medical 
stores  and  provisions,  to  accommodate  200  patients  for  three  m/onths, 
with  a  staff  of  four  doctors,  five  nurses,  and  40  non  commissioned 
officers    and    orderlies.'  " 

To    carry    the    above    resolution     into    effect    the    sum    of    ;^30,ooo    will    be    required, 
which    will    have    to    be    raised    within    a    fortnight. 

Your    sympathy    and    co-operation    are    earnestly    desired. 

All    contributions    to    be    sent    to    the    Treasurer. 


F.   J.    CAMPBELL,    Esq.,    LL.D. 
Founder  and    Principal  of  the 
Royal    Normal    College    and 
Academy  of   Music  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,   S.E. 


PROGRAMME. 


"  God  Save  the  Queen. 
Choir  and  Orchestra. 


MOTETT 


"'The  Maine' — Sail  on  good  sliip  "   ... 
[Specially  composed  jov  this  occasion.) 
Miss  L.   EQLINTON,  Choir,   Organ  and  Orchestra. 
Organ— Mr.   H.   L.   BALFOUR. 


Hardebeck 

(Former  student  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College) 


Song 


"Fatthume" 
Mr.    WATKIN    MILLS. 


H.R.H.  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 

{Former  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College) 


Spring  Fantasia     ... 

Solo,  Quartette,  Choir,   Piano  and  Orchestra. 

Miss  A.  CAMPBELL,   Miss  L.   LGLINTON,  Mr.   R.   BOULCOTT=NEWTH 
and  Mr.  Wm.  CLEVERLEY.       Piano— Mr.   HORACE  WATLINQ. 


Cade 


Adagio  from  the  Symphony       "  From  tlie  New  \\'orld  " 

Orchestra. 


Dvorak 


Polonaise  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

[Specially  composed  for  this  occasion.) 
Piano— Master  LEONARD  PEQQ, 


Pegg 

(Student  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College) 


Air 


"  Carila  "   (from   "  William  of  Orange  ") 
Madame    ALBANL 


Eckert 


Part  Song 


"Break,  break,  break'' 
Choir. 


Macfarren 


I 


The    Pianofortes   used   on   this    occasion  h 


i 


PROGRAMME— co;^/z;u/^^^. 

}(c  j«c  ;)Jc 


Song 


..     "Obedient  to  the  call" 
Mr.  WATKIN  MILL5,   Choir  and   Orchestra. 


Eaton   t  anins 


Grand  Duo  FOR  Two  Pianos     "Duo  du  Couronnement  " 

Dedicated  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  The  Queen  at  Iter  Coronation. 
Miss  MABEL  DAVIS  and  Miss  EMILY  LUCAS. 


Hertz 


Songs 


{a)   "What  does  little  Birdie  say? 
{b)  "  Rosebuds  " 

Madame    ALBANI. 


Mackenzie 
A  rditi 


Part  Songs 


{a)  "  Serenade  " 
[b)   "  Poorest   Birds 

CHOIR. 


Mason 
Mendelssolin 


Chorus 


"  Victoria  " 


Cnniininos 


[Specially  orchestrated  for  this  occasion  and  conducted  by  the  Composer.) 

Choir  and  Orchestra. 


"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Miss  GRACE    CARSON,   Miss  ADA    SMITH,   Choir,   Organ 

and  Orchestra. 

"  Rule  Britannia." 
Miss  L.   EQLINTON,  Miss  A.  CAMPBELL,   Mr.   R.   BOULCOTT  =  NEWTH 

and  Mr.  WATKIN    MILLS, 
Choir,    Organ    and    Orchestra. 
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"WAITING." 

From  a  Painting  by 
Walter    Blackman. 
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Artistic  Printers  and  Stationers, 
35,  bucklersburv, 
And  id,  xi  and  12,  Little  Trinity  Lane, 
London,  EC. 


REPORT   OF 


Complimentary  Dinner 


TO 


SIR  FRANCIS  AND  LADY  CAMPBELL 


Reprinted   from    "  The   Blind,'"   January    20th,    igio. 
53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 


COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER  TO   SIR  FRANCIS 
AND    LADY    CAMPBELL. 


This  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
October  22nd,  when  78  persons  sat  down,  and  everybody  seemed 
determined  to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  successful  gathering. 
Much  regret  was  felt  for  the  absence  of  Lord  Selby,  who  had 
promised  to  preside,  and  of  whose  subsequent  death  we  were  all 
so  grieved  to  hear,  but  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Lord  Kinnaird, 
who  at  very  short  notice  kindly  consented  to  take  the  Chair. 
Another  disappointment  at  the  last  moment  was  Sir  William 
Mather's  absence,  caused  by  a  sudden  attack  of  illness.  He, 
however,  with  kind  thoughtfulness,  dictated  the  speech  he 
intended  to  make,  and  it  was  read  by  Lord  Kinnaird.  The 
following  Associations  and  Societies  for  the  Blind  were  repre- 
sented : — The  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  (Tottenham  Court  Road) ;  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
Women  ;  Belfast  Workshop  ;  Birmingham  Institution  ;  Blind  Tea 
Agency ;  Bolton  Workshops  ;  Bradford  Institution ;  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association ;  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind ; 
Day's  Charity ;  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School ; 
Exeter  Institution  ;  Gardner's  Trust ;  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Institution  ;  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  ;  Home  Teaching  Society 
(London);  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  ;  Leatherhead  School; 
Linden  Lodge  School ;  Midland  Union  of  Agencies  ;  North  of 
England  Union  ;  North  Wales  Society ;  North  West  Union  ; 
North  London  Homes  ;  Nottingham  Institution ;  Oxford  Home 
Teaching  Society ;  Poor  Adult  Blind  Society  ;  Royal  Normal 
College ;  Sheffield  School ;  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind 
(Swiss  Cottage);  Swansea  Institution;  Wakefield  Workshop; 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  (Waterloo  Road) ;   and  York  School. 


There  were  also  present  Mr.  Yoshimoto,  who  has  been  sent  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  report  on  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  BUnd  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mr. 
B.  P.  Jones  and  Miss  R.  Pett}',  superintendents  of  the  special 
schools  under  the  London  County  Council. 

Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present  were  received 
from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Hull  Institution,  Kent  Work- 
shop, London  and  Provincial  Blind  Tea  Agency,  Midland  Union, 
Moon's  Embossing  Society,  Preston  Homes,  Royal  Victoria 
School,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  West  London  Workshop,  Wor- 
cester Blind  College ;  and  also  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  Miss 
I.  M.  Heywood,  Dr.  Ranger,  Mr.  S.  Gedge,  Dr.  Hartley  (Leeds), 
and  Miss  Moon.  And  at  the  dinner,  telegrams  were  received 
from  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  Miss  Alice  Armitage,  and 
Mr.  Walford  of  the  Reading  Society. 

Grace  having  been  said  after  dinner  by  the  Rev.  Barton 
R.  V.  Mills,  the  Chairman,  Lord  Kinnaird,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  King,  Patron  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  heartily  responded  to.  After  that  his  Lordship 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  and 
said : — "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  became  a  Patron  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  during  the  first  year,  and  always  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  work.  Twice  the  pupils  were  invited 
to  Windsor,  and  on  each  occasion  they  gave  a  Concert.  After 
the  Concert  Her  Majesty  came  forward  and  said :  'I  should  like 
to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  but  as  that  is  impossible,  I  will  shake 
hands  with  all  the  little  girls  in  the  front  row.'  Those  who 
were  present  will  never  forget  her  gracious  words  and  sweet 
voice.  On  the  last  visit  to  Windsor,  the  pupils  were  accompanied 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra  and  their  conductor,  Sir  August 
Manns.  Her  Majesty  also  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  College. 
King  Edward  VIL,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  present  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at  a  Prize  Festival  in  1879,  and  on  that 
occasion  spoke  as  follows  : — '  I  entirely  agree  with  every  word 
which  has  fallen  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Canon  Barry, 
in  urging  that  an  Institution  of  this  kind  is  one  well  worthy  of 
support  by  the  community  at  large.     There  is  no  doubt  that 


amongst  the  many  misfortunes  which  may  happen,  under  the 
will  of  God,  to  any  of  us,  none  can  be  greater  than  the  loss  of 
sight.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  help  those  who  find  themselves 
in  that  unfortunate  predicament.  At  this  College,  by  careful 
tuition,  you  give  them  the  means  to  enable  them  in  setting  out 
in  life,  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  bur 
to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves.'  "  This  toast  was  also  heartily 
responded  to. 

Lord  Kinnaird,  after  referring  in  sympathetic  words  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Selby  and  Sir  William  Mather 
through  illness,  read  Sir  William  Mather's  speech,  which 
he  had  dictated  as,  unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to  deliver 
it  personally : — "  I  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been 
asked  to  propose  the  toast  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
on  this  occasion,  and  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  do  so 
in  person.  The  remarkable  career  of  Francis  Campbell,  is  at 
once  an  inspiration  and  example.  It  is  unique  in  many  of  its 
features.  Born  an  American,  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  early 
training  superior  to  anything  this  country  of  ours  could  offer, 
especially  to  those  labouring  under  the  deprivation  of  sight. 
Gifted  with  musical  genius,  he  conceived  the  purpose  very  early 
in  life  of  using  that  divine  art  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
Blind  might  see  their  way  to  self-supporting  employment  all 
,  through  life. 

Having  proved  in  his  native  land  that  his  methods  for  educa- 
ting and  training  the  Blind  were  of  universal  application,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  assisting  the  Blind  in  Old  England  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  which  had  been  bestowed  on  their  fellow- 
sufferers  in  New  England. 

Full  of  confidence,  enthusiasm,  and  the  missionary  spirit, 
this  young  Dr.  Campbell,  with  his  most  devoted  wife  and  their 
little  child  "  Guy  "  (now  the  famous  athlete  and  Vice-Principal 
of  the  Normal  College)  landed  in  England  in  the  early  seventies 
of  last  century.  He  came  prepared  to  stake  his  future  and  every 
dollar  he  had  saved,  in  order  to  bring  hope  and  deliverance  to 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  were  bound  in  affliction  as  he  had 
been,  till  he  realized  that  the  loss  of  sight  was  not  necessarily  the 


loss  of  self-reliance,  self-support  and  any  permanent  disadvantage 
if  the  education  and  training  were  available  which  he  had  found 
so  successful. 

Full  of  these  high  aspirations,  Dr.  Campbell  made  himself 
known  to  a  few  people  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  London,  from 
whom  he  obtained  much  encouragement ;  but  he  sacrificed  all 
his  means  and  several  years  of  his  valuable  life  before  success 
began  to  dawn,  which  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  that 
splendid  Institution,  the  "  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,"  of 
which  all  of  us  are,  I  trust,  devoted  friends. 

Perhaps  no  one  can  testify  to  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of 
Dr.  Campbell  in  the  early  years  of  his  struggle  here  so  fully  as  I 
can.  Had  he  not  possessed  that  faith  which  is  symbolized  by 
the  power  to  move  mountains,  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  might  have  sat  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of 
death,  groping  literally  through  life,  hopeless  and  useless. 

The  methods  of  the  Campbell  scheme  of  education  for  the 
Blind  are  adapted  to  meet  any  case,  when  the  mind  is  sound. 
I  think  this  a  unique  example  of  a  combination  of  qualities  in 
one  man,  which  are  not  as  a  rule  co-existent  and  rarely 
co-equal. 

These  qualities  of  genius,  enthusiasm  and  common  sense, 
each  in  a  high  degree,  have  been  manifested  in  Dr.  Campbell's 
long  life,  which  he  has  devoted  wholly  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Blind  in  a  country  not  his  own. 

He  came  over  here  to  a  kindred  people,  however,  and  not 
even  in  his  native  land  could  he  have  achieved  as  much  or  have 
earned  so  much  gratitude,  for  our  Blind  suffered  ,more  than  the 
like  class  in  America. 

Even  at  this  hour  the  neglected  condition  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  disgrace  not  only  to  Government  of  either 
side  of  politics,  but  it  is  a  great  reflection  on  the  British 
Parliament. 

Dr.  Campbell  arrived  40  years  ago,  determined  to  establish 
an  Institution  which  should  prove  that  the  Blind  ought  not  to  be 
denied  the  opportunities  provided  for  sighted  people — and  he 
has  proved  his  case.     But  it  has  required  his  whole  life.     He 


has  given  to  us  what  his  own  country  might  reasonably  have 
begrudged,  were  it  not  that  during  that  long  period  the  relations 
between  America  and  Great  Britain  have  become  so  intimate  and 
cordial,  that  we  can  interchange  an  institution  and  our  citizens 
even  without  jealousy. 

So  It  comes  about  that  the  American  citizen.  Dr.  Francis 
Campbell,  has  become  the  British  citizen,  "  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
LL.D.''  and  he  is  equally  honoured  by  both  countries. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell's  and  Lady 
Campbell's  health  and  happiness  through  long  years  to  come,  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  renewed  efforts  will  be  made  by 
all  who  know  what  a  mighty  work  they  have  done  for  us,  to 
place  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  th«  Blind  in  a  strong 
position  and  permanently  free  from  debt. 

To  this  end  we  must  move  the  British  Government  in  the 
future,  when  its  coffers  are  full  to  overflowing  from  the  great 
harvest  which  will  be  reaped  from  the  successful  citizens  who 
toil  and  spin,  as  well  as  from  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  to 
supplement  the  benefactions  of  those  who  have  erected  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood. 

This,  and  this  only,  will  make  our  distinguished  guest  and 
now  fellow-citizen  really  happy,  and  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  reward  from  his  noble  and  unselfish  life. 

I  give  you  the  toast  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell." 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson  : — "  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
it  is  said  that  an  Alpine  climber  on  one  occasion,  on  reaching 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  Matterhorn,  chalked  up  in  large  letters 
"  This  hill  is  dangerous  for  cyclists,"  and  I  feel  that  in  being 
asked  to  second  this  toast,  I  have  been  placed,  metaphorically 
speaking,  on  this  high  ledge  from  which,  if  I  am  not  careful,  I 
shall  find  myself  glissading  quietly,  though  rapidly,  into  the 
ravines  below. 

If  I  consulted  the  feelings  of  those  present,  and  my  own 
wishes,  I  should  like  to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's  in  the 
excellent  speech  we  have  just  listened  to  from  Sir  William 
Mather,    and  then   sit  down,  but  duty  and   a   friendship    with 


Sir  Francis  Campbell  for  getting  well  on  for  30  years,  persuade 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  toast. 

We  who  are  interested  in  the  Blind  heartily  congratulate 
Sir  Francis  on  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  King,  not 
only  as  an  honour  thoroughly  deserved  by  the  Doctor,  but  also 
as  a  recognition  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Blind. 

Honours  such  as  that  conferred  on  Sir  Francis  for  philan- 
thropy are  all  too  seldom  conferred,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
valued  and  appreciated.  As  a  rule,  they  are  too  much  confined 
to  the  narrow  groove  of  the  navy,  the  army,  the  civil  service,  and 
politics,  whereas  I  venture  to  think  they  have  never  been 
conferred  on  more  worthy  recipients,  and  with  more  unanimous 
public  approval  than  on  the  late  Sir  George  Williams,  Sir  John 
Kirk,  and  our  guest  to-night. 

As  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  Sir  Francis  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  perhaps  few  men  have  had  such 
an  opportunity  as  I  have,  for  seeing  the  inner  working  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  especially  the  part  taken  by  its 
principal. 

The  success  of  that  College  has  been  phenomenal,  and  it 
is  due  mainly  to  one  man  and  his  valued  consort. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
full  of  zeal,  energy,  and  anxiety  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Blind  in  England,  but  the  means  to  buy  the  golden  plough  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  receiving  the  seed  were  not  his. 

This  was  provided  by  those  well-known  philanthropists  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Dr.  Armitage,  and  the  grease  to 
make  the  plough  go  easily  has  largely  been  provided  by  the 
Gardner's  Trust,  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  is  the  fact 
that  our  guest  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  spite  of  difficulties 
which  have  seemed  insuperable  to  others,  has  never  looked  back, 
and  like  St.  Paul,  has  always  ploughed  in  hope. 

In  my  opinion,  his  success  in  training  the  Blind  is  attribu- 
table to  his  personal  interest  in  the  individual  student.  Many  a 
time  has  he  come  to  my  office  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 


of  a  particular  Gardner  scholar,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
best  course  to  pursue. 

And  here,  parenthetically,  I  would  remark  that  Sir  Francis 
is  always  most  anxious  to  give  every  pupil  the  fullest  and  fairest 
trial,  and  nothing  gives  him  more  sorrow  than  to  have  one  who 
does  not  realize,  and  does  not  make  use  of,  the  great  opportuni- 
ties offered,  and  to  have  to  suggest  that  his  scholarship  should 
be  withdrawn.  To  obtain  appointments  for  his  students  on 
leaving  College,  nothing  stands  in  his  way,  and  few  know  how 
many  times  he  has  rushed  off  at  a  moment's  notice  on  hearing 
of  a  suitable  post,  to  press  the  claims  of  a  student,  whether  it  be 
in  the  North  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  even  Ireland,  but  I 
must  take  care  what  I  say  about  that  country,  as  I  see  my  friend 
Mr.  Hewitt,  the  representative  from  Belfast,  has  his  eye  on  me. 
On  such  an  occasion  distance  is  no  impediment — John  O'Groats 
and  the  Land's  End  are  but  Metropolitan  suburbs  to  the  Doctor. 
This,  my  Lord,  is  not  a  terminological  inexactitude,  but  a 
stubborn  fact  not  known  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
has  set  before  himself  service  and  co-operation  with  God  as  his 
highest  ideal  and  ambition — to  do  something,  to  be  something 
as  long  as  he  lives,  not  selfishly  for  himself,  but  unselfishly  for 
others,  and  especially  for  those  similarly  afflicted — in  fact  to  help 
to  make  the  world  better  and  happier  for  his  life.  As  Ruskin 
says :  '  Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  for  ever, 
in  the  work  of  the  world.'  The  Doctor's  philanthropic  acts  and 
kind  assistance  by  word  and  deed  will  never  be  known  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  for  years  to  come  the  Royal  Normal  College 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  brilliant  initiative,  and  as  an 
eloquent  testimony  of  his  ability  and  skill. 

I  must  also  add  a  few  words  of  congratulation  to  her  who 
shares  her  husband's  honour.  All  who  know  anything  of  the 
College  are  cognisant  of  the  sympathetic  and  practical  assistance 
she  has  rendered  to  her  husband  by  her  quiet,  tactful  and  con- 
vincing method.     She  has  indeed  been  "eyes to  the  Blind." 

In  a  correspondent's  letter  to  me,  our  guest  was  once 
described  as  that  Grand  Old  Lion  of  Norwood,  and  I  feel  sure 


that  I  am  only  echoing  the  wishes  of  all  here  present  when  I  say 
that  I  hope  our  old  lion  may  go  on  roaring  for  many  years  on 
behalf  of  the  Blind,  and  the  lioness  also,  if  she  do  roar,  but  I 
am  not  a  good  student  of  Natural  History. 

My  Lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink 
to  the  health  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell." 

Everybody  then  rose  and  the  toast  was  drunk  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  earnest  good  wishes. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  was  read  from 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hendry,  Manager  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Brougham  Place,  North  Adelaide : — "  In  the 
July  number  of  '  The  Blind  '  you  state  :  '  It  has  been  arranged  to 
give  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  a  complimentary  Dinner  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,'  and  as  we  on  this  side  of  the  world 
would  like  to  join  in  congratulating  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell  on  the  well  merited  honour  conferred  upon  them  for 
the  splendid  work  which  they  unitedly  have  accomplished  for 
the  Blind,  will  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Management  of 
this  Institution,  and  of  the  Blind  of  South  Australia,  convey 
sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulation  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Campbell 
is  well  known  amongst  the  Blind  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  we  learnt  from  the  cable 
messages  that  the  leader  of  the  Blind  had  been  signally  recognised 
and  honoured." 

Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto  said : — "  I  am  most  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  reading  two  short  messages  of  con- 
gratulation and  gratitude  to  Sir  Francis  Campbell  from  the  two 
principal  workers  for  the  Blind  in  Japan.  The  first  is  from 
Mr.  Konishi,  Director  of  the  National  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf,  in  Tokyo  : — 

'  The  honour  of  Knighthood  will  not  only  shine  on  you,  but 
will  also  be  reflected  on  all  workers  for  the  Blind  throughout  the 
world.  I  esteem  ilauy,  Braille  and  you.  Sir  Francis,  as  the  three 
great  lights  of  the  Blind  world.  May  you  be  long  preserved  and 
your  influence  remain  for  ever.' 


The  second  is  from  Mr.  Torii,  Director  of  the  Kyoto  Blind 
and  Deaf  School,  which  is  the  oldest  school  for  the  Blind  in 
Japan  : — 

*  We  who  have  long  been  receiving  your  guidance  and 
inspiration,  greatly  rejoice  to  hear  the  news  of  your  being 
honoured  by  your  King,  which  means  high  recognition  of  your 
work.     May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  you  for  ever.' 

I,  myself,  most  heartily  wish  that  health  and  prosperity  may 
be  always  with  you.  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  not  only  for 
your  own  sakes,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  glorious  life  work, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  your  fellow-workers  all  over  the  world, 
who  so  much  need  your  inspiration  and  advice." 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  said  in  reply : — "  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  while  we  all  regret  the  absence  of  Lord 
Selby  and  the  cause  which  prevents  his  Lordship  from  presiding, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  his  place  filled  by  so  old  a  friend  as  Lord 
Kinnaird.  In  the  early  days  of  the  College  his  father  and 
mother  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  establishment  and  welfare,  and 
that  interest  has  been  continued  by  his  Lordship.  I  welcome 
you  all  this  evening  not  simply  as  friends,  but  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  highly  appreciate  the  honour  you  have  done  us,  in 
gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  again  offer 
your  congratulations.  And  we  are  especially  grateful  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  organised  and  carried  to  such  a  successful 
conclusion  this  Complimentary  Dinner.  I  am  sure  you  all  know 
Lady  Campbell  and  I  value  the  title,  not  so  much  for  ourselves, 
as  for  the  public  recognition  by  His  Gracious  Majesty,  King 
Edward,  of  the  cause  of  the  Blind. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  my  mind  naturally  goes  back  to 
my  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Armitage  in  1871.  Just  before  I  left 
Berlin,  a  member  of  the  English  Church  in  that  city  gave  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Armitage.  The  night  of  my  arrival 
in  London,  a  gentleman  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  to  a  meeting  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society.  I  was  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Armitage  at  the  meeting, 
and  he  invited  me  to  call  on  him  the  next  day.  We  had  a  long 
and  earnest  talk,  and  he  urged  me  to  remain  in  England  for  a 
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year  and  introduce  some  of  the  methods  of  training  which  had 
proved  successful  in  America.  Although  my  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  was  engaged,  and  I  had  expected  to  sail  in  two  days,  I 
deferred  my  departure  for  a  time.  To  arouse  a  new  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  Blind,  I  visited  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns.  The  interest 
which  was  shown  in  these  towns,  particularly  in  Glasgow  by  our 
late  Chairman,  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  A.  Campbell,  Sir  Peter 
Coates,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Auchincloss  Arrol,  and  the  support 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  other  philanthropists, 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  From  the  time  the  College  was  established  till  his 
death.  Dr.  Armitage  was  a  generous  benefactor,  and  after  his 
death  his  widow  and  daughter,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage, 
contributed  liberally  to  its  support. 

We  remember  with  deep  gratitude  the  kindly  interest  which, 
as  Patron,  the  late  Queen  Victoria  always  took  in  the  Institution, 
and  that  interest  has  been  continued  by  their  Gracious  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
In  June,  1907,  the  King  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Victoria,  and  the  Landgraf  of 
Hesse,  attended  a  concert  and  gymnastic  display  at  the  Albert 
Hall. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  mention  the  many  other  friends 
who  have  helped  me  in  my  work,  but  foremost  among  them  is 
the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust.  Their  Scholarships  have 
enabled  us  to  receive  and  train  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  now 
out  in  the  world,  self-supporting  men  and  women.  But  for  their 
liberal  aid,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

In  thanking  those  by  whom  we  have  been  assisted  all 
these  years,  I  wish  to  include  the  Executive  Committee  and  Staff 
of  the  College,  both  past  and  present.  We  have  always  had 
their  loyal  support  and  able  assistance.  And  on  the  Staff  I  would 
mention  specially  our  Hon.  Medical  Officers,  one  of  whom,  our 
Hon.  Oculist,  Mr.  Grimsdale,  is  with  us  this  evening. 
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I  will  now  ask  Lady  Campbell  to  read  a  few  notes  in  regard 
to  the  opening  of  the  College  and  its  development." 

Lady  Campbell  said : — "  Lord  Kinnaird,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  before  reading  the  notes,  I  wish  to  thank  you  not 
only  for  your  presence  here  this  evening,  but  also  for  the  warm- 
hearted letters  of  congratulation  we  received. 

Although  we  replied  to  them  all,  it  was  impossible  to 
express  in  writing  the  gratitude  we  felt  for  the  note  of  personal 
friendship  which  they  contained. 

"On  a  cold  snowy  evening,  March  ist,  1872,  there  arrived 
at  King's  Cross  the  first  two  pupils  who  were  sent  from  Leeds  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage.  My  son,  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  then 
a  little  boy,  went  with  me  to  meet  the  two  lads.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  training  they  returned  to  Leeds  and  obtained 
good  appointments  with  Ramsden  and  Walker.  Thirty  years 
later,  on  the  evening  of  March  ist,  Lady  Campbell  received  a 
photograph  of  a  stout  comfortable  looking  gentleman,  but  she 
could  not  trace  much  resemblance  to  any  former  pupil.  Turning 
it  over,  she  read,  'George  Whittaker,  born  March  gth,  1861  ; 
entered  the  Royal  Normal  College,  March  ist,  1872.'  We  were 
gratified  that  he  had  remembered  the  anniversary.  As  our  pupils 
increased,  our  quarters  at  Paxton  Terrace  became  too  limited 
but  they  were  not  as  limited  as  our  Braille  library,  which 
consisted  of 'John  Gilpin,'  '  Poor  Susan.'  and  what  one  of  our 
boys  persisted  in  calling  '  Nanny-goats  of  dogs,'  otherwise 
'  Anecdotes.' 

The  School  was  located  at  Norwood  that  the  pupils  might 
enjoy  the  musical  advantages  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  whose 
orchestra  then  ranked  first  in  England,  and  where  concerts  were 
given  every  day.  And  here  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Authorities  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the 
kindness  they  have  always  shown  in  allowing  the  pupils  at  all 
their  concerts  either  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge.  Owing  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Concert  Agents  in  sending  tickets,  the  students 
are  able  to  hear  many  of  the  best  Recitals  and  Orchestral 
Concerts  in  London.  If  you  wish  your  students  to  attain  a  high 
standard  of  musical  excellence,  you  must  surround  them  with  a 
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musical  atmosphere — this  indirect  instruction  is  needed  for  the 
full  cultivation  of  their  musical  faculties. 

We  soon  removed  from  Paxton  Terrace,  and  in  fixing  on  a 
permanent  site  I  was  careful  to  secure  ample  playgrounds,  which 
are  as  important  in  the  development  of  blind  children  as  school- 
rooms and  educational  appliances.  For  the  purchase  of  our 
present  freehold  ground  we  were  largely  indebted  to  the  generous 
aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Armitage,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Gardner.  Long  before  the  main  building  was 
finished  a  Gymnasium  was  erected,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
have  increased  our  facilities  for  outdoor  sports  and  exercise.  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  it,  for  you  all  know  the  value  I  place  upon 
the  physical  training  of  the  Blind.  The  letters  from  old  pupils 
show  that  they  attribute  their  independence  and  power  of  self- 
reliance  in  after  life  in  large  measure  to  the  activity  and  courage 
gained  in  the  physical  department. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  departments  added  later.  In 
1882,  through  the  help  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  we  were  able  to 
provide  separate  houses  and  playgrounds  for  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  opened  a  Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  Department. 
While  living  entirely  apart  from  the  older  pupils,  the  children 
enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  seniors,  as  the  Library, 
Gymnasium,  and  Swimming-bath,  as  well  as  Lectures  and 
Recitals. 

In  1895,  the  Board  of  Education  recognised  our  Normal 
Department  for  training  blind  teachers  as  the  Smith  Training 
College;  in  1896,  the  first  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination  was 
held,  and  two  years  later  the  first  Examination  for  the  Teacher's 
Certificate.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith 
we  were  able  to  purchase  another  house  with  additional  grounds 
for  the  Training  College,  and  it  was  named  after  his  father,  one  of 
the  first  Trustees.  Each  year  a  few  have  taken  the  Certificate 
Examination,  but  the  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  blind 
school-teachers,  leads  us  to  keep  the  numbers  small.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  some  subjects  in  which  properly  trained 
blind  teachers  have  an  advantage,  and  secure  better  results  than 
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sighted   teachers,    and   there    should    be   a  combination  of  the 
two  on  the  Staff  of  any  Blind  School. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  College,  I  realised  that  if  our  pupils 
were  to  take  a  worthy  position  among  their  fellow  musicians  they 
must  be  brought  before  the  London  public  on  the  Concert 
platform,  and  I  feel  it  was  a  notable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  Blind  when  our  first  Orchestral  Concert  was 
given  at  St.  James'  Hall  in  1877.  The  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra 
was  engaged,  and  Sir  August  Manns  kindly  conducted.  And  here 
let  me  express  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  College  to  him. 
He  conducted  on  many  occasions  in  after  years,  acted  as 
Examiner,  and  was  always  ready  to  advise  and  help  in  every 
possible  way.  At  the  first  Concert  the  pupils  were  assisted  by 
Professor  Joachim  and  Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson.  One  item  on  the 
programme  excited  great  interest  among  musicians ;  that  was  the 
first  performance  in  England  of  Wagner's  '  Walkiiren  Ritt.' 
Afterward  Herr  von  Biilow  and  Professor  Klindworth  conducted 
Concerts,  and  the  former  referred  to  Master  Schweir  as  '  My 
grandson  in  piano  playing,  a  pupil  of  my  pupil,  Mr.  Hartvigson.' 
In  the  notices  which  followed  these  Concerts,  they  were 
criticised  on  their  own  merit,  and  not  as  those  of  a 
Blind  School.  The  fact  that  the  pupils  appeared  in  Concerts 
conducted  by  such  eminent  musicians,  aided  by  the  first 
artistes  of  the  day,  finally  induced  the  public  to  realise  that 
the  Blind  when  properly  trained  and  given  the  same  opportunities 
of  instruction  as  the  seeing,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  chance  of 
employment. 

Through  the  earnest  effort  of  many  workers  there  has  been 
a  great  advance  all  along  the  line  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  I 
trust  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Blind.  England  moves  slowly  in  matters  of 
education,  but  she  moves  surely,  and  I  am  confident  the 
Government  will  provide  shortly  Secondary  training  for  the  Blind. 

The  Unions  that  have  been  formed  will  not  cease  their 
efforts,  till  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  those  who  can  work 
and  wish  to  work,  and  I  hope  that  liberal  pension-schemes,  either 


Government   or   Charitable,    will    provide    for    those    who   are 
incapacitated  by  age  or  other  reasons  from  self-support. 

1  will  close  with  a  short  quotation  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  in  1891. 

'  Even  when  Government  has  provided  Elementary  and 
Secondary  education  for  the  youthful  blind,  and  Technical 
training  for  those  over  school  age,  much  will  remain  to  be  done 
which  must  be  undertaken  by  a  National  Co-operative  Society 
composed  of  all  existing  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  The  Blind, 
whether  educated  for  the  Church,  trained  as  teachers,  musicians, 
pianoforte  tuners,  or  for  any  other  trade  or  occupation,  require 
assistance  at  the  outset.  They  need  help  in  finding  suitable 
employment,  recommendations  for  establishing  a  connection, 
pecuniary  assistance  in  providing  outfits  of  books,  tools, 
instruments,  etc. ;  help  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  best 
materials  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates,  in  the  sale  of  their 
manufactured  goods  in  the  best  markets,  and  if  overtaken  by 
reverses,  judicious  and  timely  help  towards  a  fresh  start.  This 
will  furnish  a  grand  field  of  labour  for  all  branches  of  the 
National  Society.  The  sick  and  aged  will  also  be  moved  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  blind  beggar  will  disappear  from 
our  streets  and  highways.' 

It  rests  with  the  younger  men  and  women  who  are  not  on 
the  shady  side  of  seventy  to  carry  on  the  education  and  training  of 
the  Blind.  Maintain  a  high  standard  in  every  department  of  your 
work.  The  Blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work  which  is  not  the  best  of 
its  kind.  Go  forward  with  courage,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
future  will  see  a  large  amount  of  the  prejudice  which  now  exists- 
against  the  Blind,  and  the  barriers  to  their  employment  broken 
down." 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  in  expressing  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  referred  to  the  serious  indisposition  of  Lord 
Selby,  and  thought  it  would  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  present 
that  a  letter  of  sympathy  should  be  sent.  They  might,  however, 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
Lord  Kinnaird  as  a  substitute.  His  Lordship,  as  was  well 
known,  was  keenly  interested  in  every  philanthropic  movement 
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in  the  land — to  enumerate  only  a  few  (i)  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association ;  (2)  The  Blind  (a)  as  Trustee  of  Gardner's 
Trust,  {b)  as  Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  ((t)  President  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
{d)  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and 
{e)  Member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,  Worcester. 

Mr.  Hill  concluded  by  proposing  the  following  resolution — 
"  That  sincere  thanks  be  accorded  to  Lord  Kinnaird  for  his 
kindness  in  presiding  to-night." 

In  seconding  the  resolution,  Mr.  Stainsby  felt  that  he  had 
very  little  to  add  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Hill,  but  took 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  his  satisfaction  that  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  College  of  Teachers  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  and  trusted  that  both  Lord  Kinnaird  and 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  might  be  long  spared  to  continue 
their  noble  and  enthusiastic  work. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  Lord 
Kinnaird  briefly  responded. 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  function,  organised  to  do  honour 
to  those  well  known,  greatly  respected,  hard-working,  and  most 
successful  teachers  of  the  Blind,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell. 
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[HE  Re-union  which  has  just  been  held  will  be  a  memorable 
occasion  for  all  who  were  present.  The  visitors  began 
to  arrive  on  Monday,  the  9th,  and  were  welcomed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell,  to  whose  careful  organisation 
and  supervision  of  all  the  arrangements  their  comfort  and 
pleasure  in  a  large  measure  were  due.  Quite  a  number  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
these  fortunate  ones  on  the  wise  choice  they  have  made. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  arrival,  all  the  old  pupils  came 
to  "  Windermere  "  to  greet  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell. 
It  brought  back  vividly  the  early  days  to  see  those  who  were 
numbered  in  the  happy  family  at  Paxton  Terrace.  We  all 
met  for  prayers  at  9  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
hearty  singing  of  the  hymn  seemed  to  give  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  day.  At  ten  o'clock  on  that  morning  Mr.  HoUins  gave 
an  Organ  Recital,  and  invited  Mr.  Warrilow  to  take  part  in 
the  programme.  By  special  request  Mr.  Hollins  played 
several  of  his  latest  compositions  ;  also  "  The  Answer,"  by 
Mr.  Wolstenholme.  Mr.  Warrilow  played  one  of  his  own 
compositions  and  the  "  March  Solonelle,"  by  Noble.  Although 
Sir  Francis  is  now  an  English  citizen,  Lady  Campbell  still 
maintains  that  she  is  a  good  American  in  heart,  and  asked 
Mr.  Hollins  to  improvise  on  Yankee  Doodle.  He  combined 
with  it,  most  ingeniously,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  introduced 
the  theme  of  the  "  March  Solonelle  "  just  heard.  In  thanking 
Mr.  Hollins,  Lady  Campbell  said  we  felt  we  all  had  a  share  in 
his  success — that  the  high  position  he  had  won  in  the  musical 
world,  made  it  easier  for  all  blind  organists  to  secure  a  fair 
hearing. 


Tuesday  afternoon  there  were  impromptu  concerts  given 
respectively  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Guy  Campbell 
arranged  with  the  Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  all  who 
wished  to  attend  an  Organ  Recital,  a  Concert  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  the  performance  of  "  China,"  and  have  rides 
on  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  Switchback.  Accompanied  by 
members  of  the  Staff,  a  large  number  availed  themselves  of 
the  entertainments. 

Wednesday  was  a  very  full  day,  beginning  in  the  morning 
with  a  Memorial  Service  to  Miss  Procter.  The  Scripture 
reading  was  from  the  14th  and  15th  Chapters  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  followed  by  the  hymn,  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  Soul," 
one  of  Miss  Procter's  favourites.  After  the  Lord's  Prayei 
the  young  ladies  sang  the  trio,  "  Lift  thine  eyes."  The  Rev. 
George  Whittleton  then  read  a  beautiful  selection  of  prayers 
from  the  English  Church  Service,  with  a  devotion  that  was 
deeply  felt  by  everyone. 

This  was  followed  by  a  short  address  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mines. 

"  What  recollections  of  our  dear  old  friend  come  to  our 
memories.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  I  was  one  of  the 
boys  under  her  particular  care  in  '  The  Mount. '  She  was  always 
very  strict  in  discipline,  but  she  ruled  us  with  love  and 
tenderness,  and  she  did  her  very  utmost  to  help  us  and  give 
us  pleasure  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say  so  much  about  her  life 
while  she  was  at  the  College. 

' '  When  she  came  to  Liverpool  the  poor  old  lady  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  which  necessitated  her  going  into  a 
Home,  as  she  needed  constant  care.  Miss  Procter  was  in  a 
room  with  seven  or  eight  other  ladies,  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  go  and  see  her  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight.  I  used  to 
go  into  the  Home  and  give  a  little  cough,  when  she  would  say, 
'  I  know  it  is  you,'  and  the  other  ladies  in  the  room  would  say, 
'  Here  comes  your  sweetheart,  Miss  Procter.' 

"  She  talked  about  the  things  of  the  day  ;  she  always  kept 
up-to-date.  She  knew  exactly  the  state  of  politics,  spoke  of 
the  South  African  War  in  all  its  details,  and  other  current 
events.  Then  she  would  drift  into  the  College  days,  talk 
about  the  different  pupils,  and  was  always  so  full  of  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past.  She  had  a  clock  by  her  bedside, 
that  was  given  to  her  by  the  pupils.  I  think  she  treasured 
it  more  than  anything  else  she  had ;  she  loved  that  clock. 
When  the  Christmas  letter  came  down  every  year  she  revelled 
,in  it.  She  seemed  to  remember  each  one  by  name  and  their 
particular  qualifications,  and  everything  they  went  in  for. 
She  always  kept  bright  and  clear  in  memory,  and  her  sight 
and  hearing  were  perfect.  She  was  like  that  for  eight  years 
in  this  Home,  and  any  time  I  went,  she  was  always  the  same. 
She  was  the  brightest  of  the  whole  room.     One  lady  had  been 


there  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  she  said  when  Miss 
Procter  arrived  she  seemed  to  brighten  up  the  ward.  She 
knew  that  death  was  approaching,  but  she  was  quite  ready  for 
it,  and  was  quite  happy  about  it. 

"  You  will  remember  that  we  have  a  stone  in  the  Liverpool 
Cemetery,  but  that  is  a  long  way  off.  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  a  tablet  in  the  College.  She  was  a  good  and  faithful 
Matron  for  many  years,  and  I  think  you  all  realise  what  a 
dear  and  loving  friend  she  was  to  all  of  us." 

Miss   Campbell  sang,   with  great   feeling,    "  The   Silver 
Cord  "  of  Mr.  Hollins.     Then  for  a  few  moments  Miss  Lucas 
spoke  of  the  personal  influence  and  kindness  of  our  dear  old 
Matron,  under  whose  care  she  was  placed  when  a  child,  and 
whom  she  had  known  for  many  years.     She  described  the  day 
when  her  mother  first  brought  her  to  the  College,  and  her 
introduction  to  the  stately  old  lady  at  "  The  Mount,"  in  her 
handsome  black  dress  and  snow-white  lace  fichu,  who  gave  her 
such  a  motherly  greeting.     "  How  fresh  is  the  recollection  of 
the  day,  when  Miss  Procter,  making  her  customary  round  in  the 
dining  room  to  see  that  backs  were  straight  and  table  manners 
carefully   attended  to,  said,  amidst  an  awesome  silence,  '  All 
these  little  girls  are  looking  very  nice.  Miss  Greene,  excepting 
little  Lucas,  and  her  hair  is  untidy,'  following  the    remark 
with  strict  injunctions  never  to  appear  at  meals  without  first 
going  to  Sarah  :  veritably  a  faithful  lieutenant  of  the  Matron  ! 
The  rebuke  to  those  who  were  faddy  and  not  taking  fish — 
'  for  fish  was  good  for  the  brain  '  ;   the  glass  of  milk  brought 
to  those  not  strong  or  under  pressure  of  work  for  examinations, 
with  the  word,    '  Milk  is  your  salvation,    my    dear  '  ;    the 
journeys,  early  and  late,  made  to  other  buildings  when  any  were 
poorly,  all  show  how  careful  and  watchful  was  Miss  Procter 
over  our  health.     One  likes  to  remember,  too,  how,  when  we 
held  our  dolls'  parties  in  '  Daisy  Nook,'  biscuits,   and  some- 
times a  jug  of  tea,  would  arrive  to  make  them  into  real  things  ; 
and  how  when  we  grew  older  Miss  Procter  set  apart  a  time 
every  week  for  a  chat  about  home  or  our  work,  in  every 
phase  of  which  she  was  keenly  interested  ;    how  she  would 
read  to  us  from  the  newspaper,  nor  let  us  depart  until  we  had 
cocoa  and  a  bun,  or  something  nice,  and  a  good  warm  by  the 
Tower  Room  fire.     Many  of  the  grown-ups  in  this  Re-union 
can  look  back  on  the  Sunday  evening  readings  to  the  little 
boys  and  girls,  to  the  way  we  were  each  greeted  by  name  and 
tucked  into  our  chair,  and  be-think  us  of  the  eye  kept  vigorously 
on  the  alert  to  see  if  we  were  paying  attention.     But  with 
gratitude  would  I  mention  Miss  Procter's  kindness  to  me  during 
the  summer  hohdays,  when  I  first  took  up  organ  duty  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Mr.  Hollins  having  accepted  the  Edinburgh 
appointment.     Everyone,  of  course,  was  away,  and  though 


it  was  an  untold  blessing  to  get  this  work,  I  fear  I  should  have 
been  very  lonely  and  homesick  were  it  not  that  she  had  me 
come  to  her  at  '  The  Mount  '  each  evening  for  a  couple  of 
hours'  reading,  seeing  that  I  had  a  cosy  supper,  and  altogether 
cheering  me  with  her  '  Good-night.'  It  was  her  custom 
to  read  prayers  to  the  School  on  Sunday  morning,  and  we 
could  always  count  on  a  visit  from  her  beforehand  in  our 
rooms,  or  a  greeting  from  her  corner  in  the  Hall,  ere  she  took 
her  place  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  and  many  were 
the  useful  words  she  spoke,  and  many  the  helpful  peeps  we 
had  into  her  simple  Christian  heart.  As  Miss  Campbell  has 
just  expressed  it  to  us  in  song,  we  are  sure  that  our  dear  old 
Matron  went  through  life,  with  its  duties,  difficulties  and  days 
of  physical  weakness,  holding  the  '  Silver  Cord  '  of  trust,  and 
we  know  that  to  all  such  there  is  '  Peace  at  Eventide.'  " 

Miss  Lily  Bell  followed  with  the  following  remarks  : — "  I 
am  glad  to  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  Miss  Lucas 
and  Mr.  Mines  in  their  tribute  to  dear  Miss  Procter,  for  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  her  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced 
by  her  stirring  personality.  Two  of  the  qualities  which  won 
for  her  the  respect  of  all  about  her  were  thoroughness  and  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  The  following  anecdote,  relating  to  her 
own  toilet,  is  illustrative  of  the  thorough  way  in  which  she 
did  most  things.  A  little  girl  was  once  late  for  dinner,  and 
upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  replied  :  '  I  had  to  do 
my  hair  again.'  Miss  Procter  remarked  :  '  Eliza  Procter 
does  her  hair  properly  when  she  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
and  it  remains  done  for  the  day.'  (I  am  not  sure  that  this 
rule  could  be  well  applied  to  all  kinds  and  styles  of  hair 
dressing.)  She  never  spared  herself  in  any  way  where  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  and  staff  were  concerned,  nor  did  she 
shrink  from  correcting  or  reproving  what  she  considered  to  be 
amiss. 

"  I  remember  one  morning,  during  a  short  holiday,  we  were 
having  prayers  at  '  The  Mount,'  and  she  suggested  we  should 
sing  '  Sun  of  my  Soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear.'  Some  of  us  smiled 
and  exclaimed  :  '  O,  Miss  Procter,  that  is  an  evening  hymn.' 
We  felt  very  much  reproved  when  she  replied,  '  My  dears,  it 
is  always  morning  if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  shining  in  the 
Soul' 

' '  I  think  it  was  because  that  Light  was  shining  so  brightly 
in  her  own  heart,  that  her  life  was  always  a  power  in  the 
lives  of  others." 

This  part  of  the  Service  closed  with  "  O  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past."  The  company  passed  down  to  the  Entrance 
Hall,  where  Lady  Campbell  unveiled  the  tablet  in  the  following 
words  : — "  The  tablet  bears  the  inscription,  '  In  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  loving  and  faithful  service    of    Eliza 


Procter,  for  26  years  Matron  of  this  College,  who  entered 
into  rest  May  30th,  1907,  aged  87  years.'  '  Loving  and 
faithful  service  ' — -that  expresses  in  a  few  words  the  story  of 
Miss  Procter's  life.  If  I  were  asked  to  mention  the  leading 
traits  in  her  character  I  should  say  loyalty  and  loving  sympathy. 
Loyalty  in  following  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Master 
whom  she  loved,  loyalty  to  all  with  whom  she  was  associated, 
loyalty  to  all  her  duties.  The  knowledge  that  she  asked  of 
others  her  own  faithful  performance  of  every  duty  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  over  every  member  of  the  Staff  and  every 
pupil.  May  the  memory  of  her  life  still  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all."  The  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Whittleton, 
and  closed  what  everyone  felt  was  a  simple,  impressive  and 
deeply  moving  service. 

Later  in  the  morning  Miss  Amelia  Campbell  gave  reminis- 
cences from  the  early  da^^s,  and  her  humorous  account  pro- 
voked constant  peals  of  laughter.  She  closed  her  remarks 
with  the  following  poem  : — 

Honour  to  our  dear  old  College  ! 

Love  and  loyalty  unite 
All  its  students,  past  and  present ; 

Let  it  be  our  chief  delight, 

Fir'd  by  the  zeal  and  courage, 

Of  our  master's  noble  life, 
Faithfully  to  do  our  duty 

In  this  world  of  toil  and  strife. 

Working  for  the  good  of  others, 

As  he  labour'd  all  his  days ; 
Striving  with  unweari'd  patience. 

Art  and  culture  here  to  raise. 

Teaching  us  how  we,  though  humble. 

As  our  calling  we  pursue, 
May  achieve  success  undreamt  of. 

If  our  purpose  be  but  true. 

Through  the  deeds  of  our  brave  leader. 

In  the  ages  yet  to  be. 
Grateful  hearts  will  bless  Sir  Francis, 

Hero  of  the  R.  N.  C. 

Honour  to  his  gracious  lady  ! 

What  we  owe  her,  who  can  say  ? 
Her  unselfish  life  of  service 

Be  our  motto  day  by  day. 

In  the  work  of  our  great  leader, 

She  has  borne  an  equal  share  ; 
Bringing  to  it  all  the  forces 

Of  a  character  most  rare. 
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Who  can  measure  all  it  cost  them, 
In  our  cause,  long  years  to  spend  ? 

Lord,  receive,  reward  and  crown  them. 
When  on  earth  their  course  shall  end. 


At  12  o'clock  the  photographer  attempted  to  secure  a  good 
picture  of  the  group,  and  was  fairly  successful. 

In  the  afternoon  the  numbers  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  former  pupils  who -are  working  in  London,  and  had  been 
unable  to  get  away  earlier  from  their  business  or  teaching. 
The  following  topics  were  considered,  Mr.  Guy  Campbell 
presiding  : — 

1.  How  often  should  Re-unions  be  held  ? 

The  best  time  of  year,  and  the  best  days  of  the  week. 
Should  there  be  an  official  programme  ? 

2.  Revival  of  Old  Pupils'  Guild. 

3.  Standardising  of  Pianoforte  Tuning. 

4.  Hints  on  Training. 

Re  1.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  : — "  That  the  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  of  all 
attending  the  Re-union  of  old  pupils,  held  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  September,  1912,  be  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  kind- 
ness in  permitting  the  Re-union  to  be  held,  and  it  is  requested 
a  similar  courtesy  will  be  extended  in  1916,  and  then  every 
succeeding  third  year." 

It  was  further  agreed  that  if  the  Committee  would  kindly 
give  their  consent,  that  Friday  to  Tuesday  at  the  end  of  July 
would  be  the  best  days  and  the  best  time  of  year  for  the 
greatest  majority  of  past  students. 

Re  2.  It  was  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
revive  the  Guild,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  seven  ladies 
and  seven  gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter, 
namely,  Mrs.  Awcock,  Misses  Bell,  Brautigam,  Butler, 
Campbell,  Hawes  and  Lucas,  and  Messrs.  Blomfield,  Carr, 
Pearson,  Royston,  Snow,  West  and  Wilmot. 

Re  3.  The  Chairman  reported  that  at  the  Exeter  Con- 
ference he  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  in  carrying  the 
following  resolution  : — "  That  an  Executive  Board  shall  be 
established  to  decide  upon  a  standard  of  work,  examine  candi- 
dates and  grant  certificates  of  efficiency,  and  that  to  carry 
this  resolution  into  effect,  the  following  be  elected  to  form  a 
Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  from  the 
delegates  of  this  Conference  who  are  experts  : — Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Messrs.  Guy  Campbell,  Davidson, 
Gaul,  Royston,  Stone  and  Young." 


Re  4.     The  following  suggestions  were  made  : — 

{a)  That  there  should  be  more  definite  preparation  for 
Church  appointments,  and  that  more  use  should  be  made 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  so  that  blind  people  could  teach 
it  with  confidence  to  those  who  were  sighted. 

{b)  Facilities  should  be  granted  whereby  in  the  question 
of  tuning  reports,  a  blind  man  might  be  assisted  in  obtaining 
estimates  for  the  complete  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

(c)  Greater  facilities  in  cheapening  the  expenses  of  the 
travelling  for  blind  people  on  the  lines  already  carried  on 
at  Bradford  and  other  towns,  namely,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  for  every  blind  person  throughout  the  country  to  be 
allowed  to  travel  free,  or  that  he  and  his  guide  should  travel 
for  one  fare. 

At  6  o'clock,  by  the  invitation  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell,  the  old  pupils,  with  a  number  of  invited  guests, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  sat  down  to  supper 
in  the  Armitage  Gymnasium.  Each  guest  was  presented 
with  a  photo  of  the  host  and  hostess  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion.  In  the  evening  came  the  presentation  of  the 
Testimonial,  of  which  a  report  is  appended.  Many  of  the 
visitors  left  on  Thursday,  but  a  few  remained  until  Friday 
morning.  S.  E.  C. 


Extracts  from  Letters. 


Many  letters  of  regret  were  received  from  those  who 
could  not  be  present.  Some  had  taken  their  holiday  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  as  all  the  Schools  had  re-opened,  none  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching  could  be  present,  except  some  in  London, 
who  came  down  in  the  evening.  One  who  lives  across  the 
Atlantic  wrote  : — "  There  will  be  two  Re-unions,  a  visible  and 
invisible,  for  many  will  be  present  in  the  spirit.  We  must 
have  our  part  in  the  proceedings,  too,  helping  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  harmony  and  happiness,  to  make  the  days 
full  of  real  enjoyment." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  thanks,  received 
after  the  Re-union,  will  enable  those  who  were  not  present  to 
enter  into  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion. 

"  Our  Re-union  has  come  and  gone,  and  very  grand  and  inspiring 
it  has  been  ;  the  mirth,  happiness  and  pleasure  of  it  all  will  remain 
in  my  memory  for  ever." 
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"  It  was  worth  coming  all  the  way  from  the  North  to  be  so  heartily 
welcomed,  and  I  have  come  back  strengthened  for  home  duties,  and 
cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  affection  of  my  old  school  friends." 

"  The  late  Re-union  has  been  one  of  the  happiest,  jolliest  times 
I  ever  spent." 

"  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  times  of  my  life.  It  was  such  a 
delight  to  come  again  under  your  influence  and  receive  such  a 
warm  welcome." 

"  It  was  a  mingling  of  joy  and  sadness  !  It,  was  most  thrilling. 
To  me  who  have  not  had  the  hard  struggles  that  some  have  had  without 
home  and  parents,  it  seemed  good  to  know  how  happy  and  prosperous 
they  seemed." 

"  It  is  just  a  month  since  the  Re-union,  but  the  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness of  those  days  at  the  College  is  as  new  now  as  it  was  then.  I  have 
lived  through  that  week  every  day  since  my  return,  and  it  has  made 
'  the  daily  round  and  common  task  '  more  beautiful." 

"  The  thing  which  impressed  me  most  was  to  see  so  many  people, 
not  wonderfully  gifted  or  highly  endowed,  but  plain,  simple,  average 
men,  all  earning  their  living,  many  of  them  supporting  families,  and 
taking  their  place  as  citizens.  I  consider  it  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
College,  and  to  you.  I  left  the  College  enheartened  and  determined 
to  do  my  share  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  myself." 


Presentation  to  Sir  Francis  and   Lady  Campbell. 


A  large  gathering  of  past  students  met  together  on 
Wednesday,  September  11th,  1912,  in  the  Concert  Hall  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  an  Illuminated  Address  and  other  gifts  to  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  on  their  retirement  from  active 
duty  as  Principal  and  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  College, 
Mr.  Afred  Hollins  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  : — Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  we  proceed  to  the  business  of 
the  evening,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Guy 
Campbell  to  kindly  read  letters  and  telegrams  of  apology  for 
absence  that  have  been  received. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  stated  that  nearly  thirty  letters  of 
regret  had  been  received  during  the  previous  few  days,  and 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Gardner  Trust, 
a  telegram  from  Colonel  Campbell  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Layton,  an  old  pupil  who  had  opened  a  business  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  these  letters, 
but  I  must  say  that  the  reference  Mr.  Layton  has  made  to 
myself  has  filled  me  with  further  embarrassment.  They  say 
that  in  America,  when  they  get  a  new  organist,  they  put  up  a 
board  behind  him  on  which  is  written  :  "  Don't  shoot  the 
organist,  he  is  doing  his  best."  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a 
similar  notice  behind  me  to-night  :  "  Please  don't  shoot  the 
Chairman,  he  is  doing  his  best."  I  will  try  to  do  my  best, 
but  when  one  is  taking  part  in  a  meeting  hke  this,  one's  heart 
is  very  full.  We  began  the  day  with  a  delightful  service, 
which  one  can  never  forget,  and  the  day  has  been  full  of  old 
associations.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  crowning  function, 
and  the  Committee,  the  result  of  whose  efforts  is  our 
gathering  here  to-night,  have  done  me  the  great  honour  to 
ask  me  to  be  their  spokesman,  and  not  only  theirs,  but  also 
of  the  past  and  present  students  of  the  College.  I  feel  this 
to  be  a  great  honour,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  task.  But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
difficult  one.  First,  there  are  those  among  you,  and  we  have 
had  an  instance  of  it  this  morning,  who  possess  the  gift  of 
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language  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  myself.  And  then,  even 
if  I  were  the  best  speaker  in  the  room,  it  seems  to  me  formal 
speeches  are  inadequate  to  express  the  real  deep  feeling — 
when  the  heart  is  in  it,  words  fail  one. 

I  think,  Sir  Francis,  all  present  will  agree  with  me  that 
when  those  of  us  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  your 
work,  look  upon  it  as  it  is  now  and  remember  its  small  begin- 
nings, we  cannot  help  being  filled  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  profound  thankfulness,  for  its  ever-in- 
creasing prosperity,  and  that  you  have  lived  to  see  it  crowned 
with  success.  Your  untiring  energy,  constancy  of  purpose 
and  dauntless  perseverance  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  have 


Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  Chiming  Clock  and  Brooch, 
Presented,  together  with  an  Illuminated  Address, 
TO  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  September,  11,  1912. 


been  SO  well  and  so  often  commented  upon  that  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  them  here.  Our  late  King  honoured  you  for  this, 
and  we,  too,  would  add  our  tribute  of  honour,  if  in  a  more 
humble  way,  yet  with  no  less  feeling  of  gratitude  and  warm 
appreciation. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  any  reminiscences,  because  the 
reminiscences  were  so  delightfully  done  this  morning  that  it 
would  be  like  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  if  I 
started  reminiscences.  But  I  want  to  recall  one  incident, 
because  now  the  time  has  come  when  you  are  not  getting 
younger  every  day.     If  we  who  are  out  in  the  world  fighting 
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life's  battle  could  renew  our  old  college  days,  how  we  would 
miss  the  familiar  "  Rise  and  shine,  storm  the  fort  and  capture 
the  castle,  take  the  prisoners  and  put  them  all  in  !  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  well  remember  that  I  was  put  in.  Even 
as  I  recall  this,  many  here,  I  am  sure,  feel  the  shock  of  that 
daily  immersion.  Ah  !  those  were  happy  mornings,  in  spite 
of  the  parody  composed  by  one  of  our  number,  containing 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  Oh,  the  cruel,  cruel  warning  of  the  iron-tongued  disturber, 
Which  calls  us  to  the  bathroom  with  the  ice  upon  the  windows." 

I  mention  this  to  show,  as  Miss  Campbell  said  this  morning, 
that  these  episodes  formed  part  of  your  great  scheme  to  make 
men  and  women  of  us,  and  I  think,  sir,  they  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose. 

And  now  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  touch  upon  the 
more  sacred  relations  of  life,  but  I  cannot  let  this  evening 
pass  without  referring.  Lady  Campbell,  to  the  striking 
example  you  have  been  of  a  faithfully  loyal  and  unceasingly 
devoted  wife.  You  have  shown  us  blind  folk  what  an  in- 
comparable blessing  the  ungrudging  help  of  the  sighted  is, 
and  may  it  be  our  duty  never  to  consider  that  help,  when  it  is 
given,  as  our  due,  or  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  to 
learn  how  rightly  to  value  it. 

With  you  both  it  has  ever  been — 

"  Come,  labour  on  : 

No  time  for  rest  till  glows  the  western  sky, 
And  the  long  shadows  o'er  our  pathway  lie." 

And  we  know  that  to  you  also 

"  The  glad  sound  will  come  with  the  setting  sun, 
'  Servants,  well  done.'  " 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  function  which  has  brought  us 
together  is  to  pay  our  tribute  of  honour  to  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell,  and,  before  I  have  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
performing  that  function,  may  I  call  upon  Mr.  Mines  to  add 
to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mines  :  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell, 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  an 
honoured  position,  but  also  in  a  difficult  position,  for  our 
friend  Mr.  Hollins  is  a  fluent  speaker.  He  spoke  of  the  King 
doing  you  honour,  but  he  also  did  us  an  honour,  for  he  gave 
us  an  Enghshman.  We  do  not  object  to  Americans,  but  still, 
we  like  to  call  you  our  own,  you  are  an  English  citizen.     Look- 
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ing  back,  many  of  us  regret  the  trouble  we  gave  you  when  we 
were  youngsters.  We  used  to  think  the  punishments  awfully 
hard  and  come  quivering  up  to  get  the  slipper  ;  although  we 
smarted  a  bit,  we  know  they  were  meant  in  kindness.  And 
any  time  when  we  have  come  back  as  old  pupils,  you  and  Lady 
Campbell  have  always  given  us  a  warm  welcome  and  made  us 
feel  at  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  happiness  you  have 
brought  into  our  lives.  I  have  seen  the  difference  in  the  lives 
of  poor  fellows  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  coming 
to  the  College.  The  pupils  of  the  College  are  doing  good 
work  all  over  the  world.  Take  Canada — there  Lay  ton  has 
started  a  school ;  that  came  from  you.  Then  in  Liverpool 
there  is  a  good  school  which  originated  from  you,  and  you 
may  mention  institution  after  institution  which  was  unknown 
in  old  days,  but  which  to-day  are  splendid  institutions. 
Then  we  have  Mr.  Guy  Campbell  and  Mr.  Chas.  Campbell, 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  Sir  Francis, 
we  trust  that  in  four  years'  time,  when  we  hope  to  have  another 
re-union,  we  shall  still  find  you  here  in  good  health  and  strength, 
and  without  being  disrespectful — for  Colonel  Campbell  said 
you  were  "  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  blind  " — may  I  say 
that  Lady  Campbell  is — I  cannot  say  "  the  Grand  Old  Woman," 
but  "  the  Grand  Young  Woman  of  the  blind."  All  I  can  say. 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  is,  that  we  feel  deeply  touched 
to  think  of  what  you  have  done  for  us  in  the  past,  and,  I  may 
say,  in  the  future,  for  your  work  for  us  will  go  right  through 
our  lives. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  I  read  the  Address,  Mr.  Mines 
has  reminded  me  of  something  which  I  cannot )  resist  telling 
you.  He  was  in  a  difficulty  just  now  because  he  did  not 
think  it  complimentary  to  call  Lady  Campbell  the  Grand  Old 
Woman,  but  I  once  committed  the  same  sort  of  mistake. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lady  Campbell  and  Sir 
Francis  in  June,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Sir  Francis 
since  he  was  knighted,  and  I  said  :  "  Oh,  Lady  Campbell,  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  since  you  have  been  made  a 
lady."     I  am  glad  to  say  that  she  forgave  me  on  the  spot. 

And  now,  dear  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  I  have 
the  great  pride  and  privilege  of  reading  you  the  Illuminated 
Address  which  accompanies  the  gifts,  which  Mr.  Guy  will  hand 
to  me  presently  to  give  to  you. 

"  To  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  on  their  retirement 
from  active  duty  as  Principal  and  Lady  Superin- 
tendent respectively  of  The  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
London,  September,   1912. 
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"  We,  the  past  and  present  students  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  desire  to  express  to  you  our  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  never-failing  kind- 
ness with  which  you  have,  for  so  many  years,  fostered 
and  furthered  our  worthiest  interests. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  blind,  you  have  fought  a  glorious 
fight  against  prejudice  and  ignorance  ;  and,  to-day,  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  with  its  forty  years'  record  of 
splendid  achievement,  stands  a  noble  monument  to  the 
whole-hearted  devotion  with  which  you  have  pursued 
your  life's  exalted  aim. 

"  The  thoughtful  solicitude  with  which  you  have 
watched  over  our  individual  welfare  must  ever  keep  the 
memory  of  your  goodness  fresh  in  our  hearts,  as  it 
inspires  us  with  feelings  towards  you  of  profoundest 
respect  and  esteem  ;  and  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that 
your  future  may  be  brightened  by  the  knowledge  of  these 
assurances. 

"  We  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  address,  with  the 
accompanying  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  clock  and 
brooch,  as  an  evidence  of  our  heart-felt  appreciation  of 
your  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  We  trust 
that  a  rich  portion  of  your  spirit  may  descend  on  those 
who  carry  on  the  work  with  which  you  have  been  so 
long  and  so  honourably  identified  ;  and  that  the  College 
may  ever  uphold  the  high  ideals  for  which  it  was  founded. 

"  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  present  and  past  students, 

Alfred  Hollins,  Chairman. 
Amelia  A.  Campbell.    J.  S.  Brand.      A.  P.  Pearson. 
Emily  M.  Lucas.  Jos.  Cawood.     H.  F.  Watling. 

Marion  Weaver.  J.  H.  Mines.      Alfred  Carr 

[Hon.  Sec). 

(A  list  of  subscribers  will  be  found  on  the  back  of  the 
Testimonial)." 

A  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  a  clock  and  a  brooch  were 
then  handed  to  Lady  Campbell,  together  with  the  Illuminated 
Address. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  :  I  call  my  wife  "  the  old  girl  " — 
you  will  understand  what  I  mean  if  you  have  read  "  Bleak 
House,"  and  I  always  ask  her  to  give  my  opinion.  I  do 
that  to-night,  but  I  want  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  how  greatly 
my  wife  and  I  appreciate  all  that  has  been  done,  and  we  are 
greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Hollins  for  what  he  has  said.  Now 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  way  to  Lady  Campbell. 
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Lady  Campbell  :  I  am  quite  overpowered  by  your 
generosity  and  the  form  this  testimonial  has  taken.  I  had 
prepared  a  few  words  that  I  will  read  presently,  but  I  feel 
they  are  quite  inadequate.  The  simple  phrase  "Thank  you," 
when  uttered  from  the  heart,  perhaps  express  as  much  as 
many  more  words  possibly  could.  And  now,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  read  what  I  have  written. 

It  is  impossible  to  thank  you  adequately  for  this  beautiful 
present.  We  did  not  need  this  valuable  gift  to  assure  us  of 
your  esteem  and  affection,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
been  able  to  help  some  of  you  start  in  life  as  independent  men 
and  women,  in  spite  of  your  handicap,  is  sufficient  reward  for 
any  labour  it  has  cost  us.  But  we  accept  with  heartfelt 
thanks  the  Illuminated  Address,  the  tea  and  coffee  service, 
clock  and  brooch,  which  will  testify  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children, when  we  have  passed  hence,  the  kindly  feeling  you 
cherish  for  us  and  your  Alma  Mater. 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  all  the  importance  of  remem- 
bering that  each  of  you  is  largely  responsible  for  the  future 
success  of  the  College.  Every  active,  earnest,  upright  man 
or  woman  who  has  been  in  the  past,  or  shall  be  in  the  future 
a  pupil  within  its  walls,  can  do  much  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  blind  are  worthy  of  an  education  equal  to  that  given 
the  seeing,  with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete.  You  all 
remember  the  old  watchwords — "  Build  your  cottage  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hill  "  ;  "  Storm  the  fort  and  capture  the 
castle."  The  step  of  the  old  standard  bearer  is  slow  and 
halting,  and  each  of  you  will  have  to  carry  on  the  battle 
against  the  prejudice  that  still  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  against  the  employment  of  the  blind  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  sighted.  In  looking  over  my  books  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  came  across  a  copy  of  "  Border  Ballads  "  inscribed 
to  Miss  Sophia  E.  Faulkner  from  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  December, 
1872.  It  brought  to  mind  the  little  group  of  boys  and  girls 
that  gathered  round  our  first  Christmas  tree,  December,  1872. 
Some  of  them  are  with  us  to-night,  and  some  have  passed  to 
that  Home  where  there  is  no  darkness.  Between  these  two 
presentations,  how  much  has  happened  for  which  we  have 
cause  to  be  thankful.  How  many  friends  have  been  raised 
up  to  help  the  College,  how  many  fellow-workers  on  the  Staff 
have  devoted  themselves  untiringly  to  assist  us  in  the  daily 
round  of  duties,  how  many  earnest  scholars  have  worked  per- 
severingly  to  acquire  that  knowledge  and  skill  which  would 
enable  them  to  be  a  credit  to  us  and  themselves.  For  these 
and  all  other  blessings,  we  thank  that  loving  Father  Who  helps 
and  sustains  all  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
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The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  feeling 
of  us  all  when  I  say  we  do  indeed  appreciate  the  graceful 
speech  that  Lady  Campbell  has  just  made,  and  all  the  kind 
things  she  has  done  this  day — truly  one  might  say  always,  but 
to-day  is  now  uppermost  in  our  hearts. 

And  now  I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Scorah 
to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mr.  Scorah  :  Sir  Francis,  Lady  Campbell,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  any  inaptness  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  not  in  my  line  to  speak  in  public,  but  I  have 
been  honoured  by  being  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Lady  Campbell  has  alluded  to  the  past, 
but  it  is  much  too  sacred  a  subject  for  me  to  dissect.  I 
cannot  attempt  that,  but  as  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  in  this 
institution  I  have  memories,  lasting  over  a  long  period,  of  the 
merits,  and  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  those  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking  this  evening.  They  are  not  increased  by  what 
we  say  of  them  ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  affect  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  by  any  attempt  at  appreciation  on  our  part ; 
but  we  deeply  feel  the  privilege  we  have  this  evening  of 
sharing  in  such  a  memorable  tribute  to  these  two  principal 
characters  in  an  epoch-making  period  of  the  history  of  our 
nation,  and  marking  the  special  manner  in  which  they  have 
placed  the  class  to  which  we  belong  on  an  entirely  different 
plane  to  that  on  which  it  was  before  they  began  to  work.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  position  of  the  blind  is  entirely 
different  now  from  what  it  was  before  1872.  This  Institution 
has  given  a  splendid  example  of  equipping  blind  people  for 
the  battle  of  hfe.  The  evolution  is  bound  to  continue,  and 
the  system  must  improve  as  time  goes  on.  We  all  have 
sacred  memories  of  the  past,  especially  the  earlier  pupils, 
because  we  have  received  from  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell  special  lessons  which  we  can  remember  individually. 
We  join  unanimously  in  paying  homage  to  our  respected 
Principal  and  Lady  Superintendent. 

Now  it  is  my  duty  to  say  as  well  as  I  can  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  Lady  Campbell  for  the  entertainment  she  pro- 
vided for  us  this  evening.  We  very  deeply  appreciate  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  entertainment  and  hospitality 
which  has  been  extended  to  us  in  this  present  re-union,  and 
especially  this  afternoon  by  Lady  Campbell.  I  beg  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  her.  I  hope  you  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  thankfulness  which  we  cannot  express  as 
we  should  like. 

Mr.  West  :  I  second  this  vote  of  thanks  with  great 
pleasure.  I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  Lady  Campbell's 
hospitality,  and  especially  of  her  American  doughnuts. 
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The  Chairman  :  A  vote  of  thanks  has  been  proposed  and 
seconded  to  Lady  Campbell  for  her  kind  hospitality  this 
evening.  There  is  very  little  for  me  to  add  to  that.  It 
showed  great  thought  and  great  tact  and  a  great  amount  of 
work,  but  we  do  indeed  heartily  appreciate  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are 
greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  know  that  my  wife  has  been  very 
much  pleased  to  do  everything  she  could  to  make  this  re-union 
a  success,  and  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  the  things  that  have 
been  done. 

Lady  Campbell  :  I  feel  in  regard  to  this  last  vote  of 
thanks,  that  I  really  must  pass  it  on  to  our  able  and  hard- 
working staff,  because  the  labour  has  been  borne  by  them. 
It  was  my  thought  to  have  the  entertainment  for  you,  and 
when  I  suggested  it,  it  was  taken  up  so  heartily  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Campbell,  all  the  matrons  and  servants,  it  is 
really  to  them  that  you  owe  its  great  success.  Therefore  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  passing  this  last  vote  of  thanks  on  to 
them. 

Mr.  Brand  :  Mr.  Chairman,  friends — by  this  hour, 
what  with  feasting  and  eloquence,  I  should  think  we  are  well- 
nigh  full  to  repletion  ;  and  here  I  find  an  excellent  excuse 
for  saying  but  little. 

Like  yourselves,  I  have  been  appreciating,  to  the  full,  the 
manifold  pleasures  of  this  memorable  Re-union  ;  but  I  have  to 
confess  that  my  enjoyment  received  somewhat  of  a  shock 
when,  on  entering  this  hall  at  3  o'clock  to-day,  I  was  greeted 
with  a  request  to  prepare  a  speech  for  to-night.  I  believe  you 
will  admit  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  giving  a  thought  to  even  the  near  future,  so  engrossing 
has  each  moment  of  the  present  proved  to  be  ;  and  here  is  a 
still  stronger  plea  for  the  brevity  of  my  remarks. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  another  check  to  my 
lightness  of  heart,  administered  this  morning,  unwittingly,  no 
doubt.  In  the  course  of  those  charming  reminiscences  with 
which  Miss  Campbell  so  delighted  us  all,  the  speaker  seemed 
to  favour  the  popular,  southern  fallacy  that  a  Scotchman  is 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  a  joke.  Being  a  Scotchman, 
I  regard  that  as  the  only  weak  point  in  what  was  otherwise  a 
faultless  entertainment.  But  to  the  main  purpose.  My  real 
object  in  rising  is  so  entirely  worthy,  and  must  commend 
itself  so  thoroughly  to  everyone  present,  that  its  statement 
requires  no  elaboration  on  my  part.  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee 
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for  that  courtesy  and  practical  support  which  have  made  this 
Re-union  possible,  and  to  the  Staff  of  the  College  for  the 
generous  dedication  of  time  and  labour  which  has  crowned 
the  event  with  such  complete  success. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  I  have  pleasure,  my  friends,  in  seconding 
this  vote  of  thanks.  It  has  indeed  been  a  most  enjoyable 
Re-union.  I  am  getting  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  College, 
as  it  seems  a  long  time  since  I  first  came  to  it ;  some  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  years  ago,  I  believe.  So  I  am  one  of  the  older 
ones.  I  came,  I  suppose,  about  eight  years  after  the  College 
was  founded.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  old  friends 
again.  I  remember,  of  course,  Alfred  Carr  when  he  was 
as  broad  as  he  was  long  ;  he  is  just  about  as  roundabout  now, 
but  very  much  longer. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  directly  to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell.  Several  of  us  have  been  talking  one  with  another 
to-day  about  the  work  here,  and  what  the  College  has  meant  to 
us,  and  I  want  to  say,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  that 
you  have  earned  your  rest  ;  you  have  seen  marvellous  things 
done  by  this  College,  and,  perhaps,  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
one  who  speaks  feelingly,  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know  that  the  work  you  began  and  carried  on  here 
has  been  a  blessing  to  us  all.  What  you  have  done  for  me  you 
have  done  for  many,  and  for  me  I  know  it  was  a  case  of  coming 
out  of  darkness  into  light.  Before  I  came  to  the  College 
life  was  a  blank,  and  the  future  was  as  black  as  coal.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing  to  look  forward  to.  I  know  my 
experience  was  shared  by  a  good  few  of  you  young  fellows. 
Before  you  came  here,  and  before  this  Institution  was  started, 
to  a  good  many  of  us  who  were  losing  our  sight,  life  was  very 
very  dark  and  black,  and  the  future  looked  hopeless.  I  well 
remember  the  day  I  came  here — I  do  not  remember  much 
about  my  impressions  when  I  got  here,  but  I  remember 
getting  into  the  train  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  felt  I  could  nearly 
stand  on  my  head  for  joy,  for  I  felt  there  was  something  good 
coming.  And  it  was  so.  It  has  been  coming  into  light  ; 
the  work  here  has  prepared  one  for  life,  it  has  given  us  a  living  ; 
in  fact,  it  has  made  life  worth  living.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Sir  Francis,  that  what  it  has  been  to  me  it  has  also  been  to 
others.  I  hope  being  told  that  from  one  of  your  pupils  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you,  and  give  you  the  assurance 
that  you  have  brought  much  joy  and  real  happiness  to  very 
many  of  us. 

Now  let  me  second  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive. 
I  believe  they  not  only  sanctioned  the  Re-union,  but  they  also 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  it 
is  awfully  good  of  the  Staff  to  do  without  a  week's  holiday  to 
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come  back  here  to  help.  We  have  bothered  them  with 
questions  day  after  day,  and  they  have  been  exceedingly  kind 
to  us.  I  am  sure  we  must  thank  them  very  much  for  their 
kindness.  Long  may  you  hve,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell, 
to  enjoy  your  well-earned  rest. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded. 

Mr.  Beddow  :  I  am  sure  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
Executive  Committee  that  this  most  happy  Re-union  should 
be  proposed  and  take  place,  and  that  it  should  be  such 
a  great  success  as  it  has  proved  to  be.  I  shall  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  reporting  that.  May  I  say,  for  myself, 
that  I  feel  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  be  present  to-night, 
and  especially  to  witness  your  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
grand  work  done  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell.  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  late  years  of  seeing  their  whole- 
hearted interest  and  devotion  to  this  work.  Then  it  is  also  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Hollins  once 
again,  whose  loss  from  Norwood  I  have  never  ceased  to  deplore. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  go 
away  without  a  word  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  our  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Alfred  Carr,  but  before  he  speaks  to  us,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  ladies  of  this  meeting  are  rather  following  St. 
Paul's  command — that  they  should  keep  silence.  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  feeling  of  us  all  that  we  should  hear  some  of  the  ladies' 
voices. 

Miss  Campbell  :  Well,  dear  friends,  to  go  back  to  the 
entertainment  for  a  minute,  I  am  sure  we  who  had  to  suffer 
such  purgatory  over  the  photographic  business,  feel  that  those 
tables  should  have  been  photographed.  The  tables  them- 
selves were  beautifully  decorated,  they  would  have  made 
a  beautiful  picture,  and  they  would  not  have  had  such  feelings 
as  I,  for  one,  had  to-day.  I  could  feel  my  face  gradually 
stiffening  into  a  set  grin.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  work,  of 
course  you  know  what  I  have  said  this  morning.  I  did  not 
say  half  I  wanted  to.  I  feel  my  life  would  have  been  no  good 
to  myself  or  to  anyone  else  if  I  had  not  come  here.  Taking 
my  life  as  a  whole  it  has  been  one  continuous  time  of  happiness 
and  gladness  and  sunshine.  For  one  thing,  I  have  been 
blessed  with  wonderful  health  ;  I  taught  for  eleven  and  a  half 
years  without  losing  half  a  day  in  bed,  and  I  hardly  know 
what  it  is  to  be  ill,  and  I  generally  feel  very  bright  and  glad. 
My  life  has  been  full  of  sunshine  here,  and  I  do  enjoy  my  work. 
It  is  a  home  to  me,  and  I  am  fond  of  the  children.  My  work 
is  to  teach  singing,  and  I  remember  Sir  Francis  has  often  said, 
everybody  can  sing  if  they  try.  I  remember  he  has  often  told 
us  the  story  of  the  old  Jew  who  said  ;  "  If  my  son  will  not  sing, 
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I  will  whip  him  like  one  dog."  Singing,  in  itself,  is  a  happy 
subject  ;  you  cannot  sing  well  unless  your  mind  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  happiness. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  students, 
past  and  present,  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Carr  for  the 
immense  amount  of  work  he  has  done.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  correspondence  there  has  been,  and  he  was  so 
anxious  that  the  Committee  should  be  kept  well  informed. 
We  on  the  Committee  are  merely  figure  heads  ;  Mr.  Carr  has 
done  all  the  work,  and  I  do  think  we  ought  to  give  him  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  great  kindness. 

Mr.  Royston  :  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  weary  you  by  giving  you  any 
more  reminiscences,  but  will  just  say  ditto,  ditto.  I  certainly 
recommend  you  to  thank  Mr.  Carr  for  the  hard  work  he  has 
done  on  your  behalf. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Alfred  Carr  :  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  were  a  figure  head  with 
a  tongue  like  Miss  Campbell,  I  should  be  pleased.  At  present 
I  feel  like  the  political  gentleman  who  went  200  miles  to  make 
a  speech,  and  found  he  was  expected  to  do  so  after  six  other 
speakers,  who  took  all  his  points. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  corroborating  all 
that  has  been  said  by  the  previous  speakers  regarding  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell.  Our  recollections  here  are  so 
bound  up  with  the  thoughtful  kindness  emanating  from  Lady 
Campbell's  fertile  brain,  and  the  energetic  and  able  guidance 
of  Sir  Francis,  that  it  seems  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the 
College  without  our  two  tried  friends  at  its  head.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  to  be  talking  to  you  from  this  platform,  which 
carries  with  it  so  many  varied,  even  chequered,  recollections 
for  us  all.  This  is  not  the  time  to  think  of  the  loving  rod 
which  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  or  the  slipper  which 
helped  us  to  walk  in  the  right  path,  but  certainly  we  have  a 
strong  recollection  of  Lady  Campbell  reading  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  standard  literature  in  our  language,  and  Sir  Francis 
giving  us  much  good  sound  business  advice,  so  useful  to  us  in 
after  life ;  nor  have  any  of  us  ever  asked  for  their  help  in  a 
worthy  cause,  but  it  has  been  readily  and  generously  given,  so 
that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  always  upon  the 
platform  of  life. 

#  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  thank  those  who  have  been 
good  enough  to  help  me  with  the  literary  work  ;  also  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Campbell,  who  assisted  me  most  generously  when  I 
asked  them  ;   I  should  like  to  thank  the  Committee,  and. 
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finally,  I  should  like  to  thank  you  all  for  the  confidence  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  place  in  me.  The  work  has  been 
made  the  more  pleasant  by  the  hearty  co-operation  there  has 
been.  The  letters  I  have  received  have  been  full  of  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell.  One  letter  I 
should  like  to  quote  from.  This  gentleman  said  he  hoped  the 
future  lives  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  would  be  as 
full  of  blessings  for  themselves  as  their  work  in  the  past  had 
been  for  others. 

Finally,  I  thank  you  for  the  vote  of  thanks  you  have  given 
me,  and  I  feel  myself  fully  repaid  by  the  kind  appreciation  of 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  of  our  feelings  towards  them, 
of  which  the  gifts  are  but  the  token. 

On  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  hearty  cheers  were  given  for 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell 
and  the  Staff,  and  this  brought  the  memorable  gathering  to  a 
close. 

Subsequently  an  impromptu  concert  was  given,  the  pro- 
ceedings lasting  until  eleven  o'clock. 


James  Nichols,  "Press"  Printing  Works,  Anerlev,  S.E. 


Enclos 

Telegrams : 
ROYAL  BLIND  COLLBGE  NORWOOD. 


TELEPHONE : 

SYDENHAM    320. 


(^op(Xt  (Tlormaf  toffe^e  ^  ®,ca^emj  of  (gtusic  for  tU  (§^in^>, 


Nearest  Railway  Statiom  : 
"  Gipsy  Hill,"  or  "Crystal  Palace, 
From  Victoria  or  London  Bridge 
(L.B.  &  S  C.  Ry.) 


Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19. 

Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons'  Act,  1920. 


litii   ivSrs    Oa^iiipboij.    «    Ojuiyiliueabs. 


(MASO:- 


i^^Q-C* 


p/^TRONs 


Telegrams 

ROYAL  BLIND  COLLEGE  .NORWOOD. 

Telephone : 

SYDENHAM    320. 


THEIR  MAJESTIES 

THE  King  and  the  Queen. 


her  majesty 
Queen  Alexandra. 


Nearesr  Railway  Stahons 

GIPSY  HILL  OR  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
f'ron-i  V/cf-oria  or  London  Br/dge 
L.B  &  S.C.R^ 


H.R.H.THE  Prince  ofWales. 


DYM. 


RAMID.     ^-^ 


Preside  n  \ 
THE  RIGHT  HON    LORD   HOWARD  de  WALDEN  wjd  SEAFORD 
Hon    Treasurer  Chatrman 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BURNHAM,      THE  RIGHT  HON  LORD  LAMINGTON,G.CM,G 


Principal 
GUY   M  CAMPBELL,  ESQ  FCTB,FRG.S 


Upper  N©mwo©D). 


PUPILSFROM 
ENGLAND . I RELAND ,    S COTL AN D . WA LE S . 
AND    OTHER    PARTS   OF  THE    EMPIRE. 
ARE    IN     RESIDENCE 


July,  1924- 


Prize  Festival  Arrangements  for  Pink  Tickets. 


The  enclosed  draft  programme  explains  that  as 
His  Grace  is  obliged  to  leave  at  3-30  he  is  kindly 
arriving  at  1.45  in  order  to  see  as  much  of  the  work 
of  the  College  as  possible  before  reaching  the  Marquee 
at  2.43  to  distribute  the  Prizes  and  deliver  an  Address, 

There  will  be  a. repeat  performance,  plus  a  few  a 
additional  items,  after  His  Grace's  departure,  as  per 
programme. 

Holders  of  Pink  Tickets  have  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  everything  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Please  note  tea  will  be  served  in  Marquee  Annexe 
after  second  Concert. 

GUY  M.  CAMPBELL. 
I       Principal. 


Part  II.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by 

HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Presentation  of  Prizes. 
Address. 
Votes  of  Thanks. 


3.20      gcparture  of  ^is  dirace. 


Part  III.         After  the  departure  of  His  Grace  a  short  Concert  will  be  given. 

3.30i    1.     Madrigal         ...      "  My  bonnie  lass "         Morley. 

CHOIR. 

2.  Trio  for  Female  Voices     "  O  happy  Fair  "         Shield  (1750). 

WESTMINSTER  GLEE  CLUB. 

3.  Song         ...     "  Fair  House  of  Joy  "  {16th  Century)         Quilter. 

REGINALD   HITCHENS. 

4.  PartSong  "  The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men  "  GraHi^i//«Bawfoc^ 

CHOIR. 

5.  Piano  Solo         Rhapsody  in  E  flat         Brahms. 

SAMUEL   KERRY,   L.R.A.M.,   A.R.C.O. 

6.  Part  Song     ...    "  At  the  mid  hour  of  night  "     ...  Stanford. 

CHOIR. 

7.  Song         ...  "  Daffodils  a-blowing  "     ...  ...  German. 

EMILY  PENN. 

8.  "  The  Viking's  Song  ■'      ...  Eaton  Faning. 

CHOIR. 

After  the  Concert,  holders  of  Pink  Tickets  will  be  offered  Tea  in  the 
Marquee  Annexe. 

4.0.  After  the  Concert  Visitors  may  proceed  through  the  Tuning  Depart- 
ment, watch  the  building  of  the  Scout  Bridge  under  the  direction 
of  Scoutmaster  W.  J  Merridan,  witness  Swimming  and  Life-Saving, 
and  inspect  the  Roller  Skating. 

Tea  and  light  refreshments  will  be  provided  on  the  Mount  Lawn 
by  Messrs.  VViUiamsons,  Caterers,  at  moderate  charges. 

80.     parade  ©romitr. 

"  Oranges  and  Lemons,"  Welsh  Dance  and  Skipping  directed  by 
Miss  N.  F.  Sheayn,  Mass  Exercise  of  Free  Movements  and  Double 
Long  Wands. 


PARTIAL  DRAFT  PROGRAMME. 


3P>vize  festival,  192^. 

Part  i.     Is  to  enable  His  Grace  and  holders  of  Pink  Tickets,  who  can  arrive 
as  early  as  1 .45,  to  see  some  of  the  work  before  reaching  the  Marquee. 

1.18.     ^rvibal  attb  flcrcptiou  of 

HIS  GRACE,  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY,  by  the 

Chairman,    Vice-Chairman    and    Members    of    the   Board   of 
Governors,  the  Principal  and  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell. 

1.50.     JVvmitagc  (Sumitaatum  (^ojja). 

American  developing  machines,  horizontal  bar,  buck,  parallel  bars, 
vaulting  horse,  etc. 

1.5S      ^vaillc  ^Ijortljanti  anil  Siiptiiu-ithtg. 

2.0.     JIttusic  in  (Bavtincf  ^lall. 

1.  Madrigal     "Come  Phillis,  come  into  these  bowers" 

Thomas  Ford  {1607) 
CHOIR. 

2.  Two-Part  Song  for    ''  See  how  the  morning  smiles  "      Ireland. 
Female  Voices.         WESTMINSTER  GLEE  CLUB. 

3.  Song         ...     "  Deep  in  the  heart  of  a  rose  "  Laiidon  Ronald. 

SARAH    BEDDOW. 

4.  Part  Song        "  Love  is  meant  to  mabe  us  glad  "  ...    German. 

CHOIR. 

5.  Piano  Solo  ...  Nottomo    |    ,^      -.^  ^   • 

o  ,  '    Op.  54         ...         ...      Gries;. 

Scherzo      )        ^  ** 

IDA  SIMPSON. 

2.15.     |3aia5c  (Srountt. 

"  Welsh  Dance,"   Mass  Exercise  of  Free   Movements  and  Double 
Long  Wands, 

^cljool  ffilaaata 
2.25.     JFatocctt  (Bwmnaaium  (dirla).     Holler  ^kattng. 

2.28.     ^nuitagc  J^litimining  ^atlj. 

Diving,  swimming.  Royal  Life  Saving  Society's  methods  of  saving 
life  from  drowning. 

.#rout  ^litigE  ^luliiing. 
2.38.     I^iauofortc  fJuniug  (time  permitting). 

Piano  construction,  repairing,  etc. 

2.48.     I^rnceeii  to  JJIarriueE  for  |lreacntaticin  of  ^ri^es,  etc 


Royal  Normal  College  &-  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind. 


WESTOW  STREET,  UPPER  NORWOOD.  S.E.   19. 


Patrons  : 

THEIR    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTIES    THE    KING    AND    QJJEEN. 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    ALEXANDRA. 

HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 


President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  HOWARD  de  WALDEN  and  SEAFORD. 

Chairman  0/ Executive  Committee:  The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  LAMINGTON,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I. E, 

Hon.  Treasurer:  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  VISCOUNT  BURNHAM,  C.H..  LL.D. 


Prize    Festival 

FRIDAY,     25th     JULY,     1924,     at     2.45     p.m. 
The   Chair   will   be  taken   and   the   Prizes  distributed   by 

His  Grace,  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


R.S.V.P.  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  -^-.,..__         ^-.,_ 

'°''^:tTA[^:!!:iXE.  .9.     ADMIT    ONE. 


P.T.O. 


Royal  Normal  College  &■  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind. 

WESTOW  STREET,  UPPER  NORWOOD,  S.E.   19. 

Patrons  : 

THEIR    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTIES    THE    KING    AND    QIJEEN. 

HER    MAJESTY    QJJEEN    ALEXANDRA. 

HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 


President:  The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  HOWARD  de  WALDEN  and  SEAFORD. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee:  The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  LAMINGTON,  G.C.M.G..  G.CI.E. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  VISCOUNT  BURNHAM,  C.H.,  LL.D. 


Prize    Festival 

FRIDAY,     25th     JULY,     1924,     at     2.45     p.m. 
The   Chair   will   be  taken   and   the   Prizes  distributed   by 

His  Grace,  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


R.S.V.P.  to  the  PRINCIPAL, 

Royal  Normal  College, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19. 


ADMIT    ONE. 


P.T.O. 


PLEASE  NOTE:— 

The  premises  will  be  opened  at   1.45  p.m. 

Holders    of   these    tickets    are    requested    to    enter    the    College   by  the    centre    gate    in 
Westow  Street,  and  be  seated  for  the  Prize  Distribution  by  2.45  p.m. 

Between   1.45  and  2.45  and   also   from   3.30    to    4.30    visitors  will    have    an   opportunity 
of  witnessing  various  Departments  of  the  work. 


TRAINS  FROM  VICTORIA  AND  LONDON  BRIDGE,  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  (LB.  &  S.C.  ELECTRIC). 

L.B.  &  S.C.  Ry.  (For  Gipsy  Hill  or  Crystal  Palace  Low  Level  Stations).   Trains 
leave  Victoria,  1.11.  1.23,  1.40,  1.54  p.m.      London  Bridge,  1.S2  p.m. 


RETURN -Gipsy   Hill   to   Victoria,    S.O  and   S.13  p.m. 
London  Bridge  4.43  and  3.7  p.m. 


Crystal    Palace  to 


No.  2a  'Buses  pass  the  corner  of  Westow  Street  in  which  the  College 
is  situated. 

No.  49  and  49a  'Buses  also  pass  the  Church  Road  end  of  Westow 
Street. 

No.  3  'Buses  and  Croydon  Trams  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  from 
which  the  College  is  five  minutes'  walk. 


P.T.O. 


PLEASE  NOTE: 


The  premises  will  be  opened  at  1.45  p.m. 

Holders    of    these    tickets    are    requested    to    enter    the    College   by  the    centre    gate    in 
Westow  Street,  and  be  seated  for  the  Prize  Distribution  by  2.45  p.m. 

Between  1.45  and  2.45  and   also   from   3.30    to    4.30   visitors  will   have   an   opportunity 
of  witnessing  various  Departments  of  the  work. 


TRAINS  FROM  VICTORIA  AND  LONDON  BRIDGE,  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  (L.B.  &  S.C.  ELECTRIC). 

L.B.  &  S.C.  Ry.  (For  Gipsy  Hill  or  Crystal  Palace  Low  Level  Stations).   Trains 
leave  Victoria,  1.11,  1.2S,  1.40,  1.54  p.m.      London  Bridge,  1.52  p.m. 


RETURN -Gipsy   Hill   to   Victoria,    5.0  and   5.13  p.m. 
London  Bridge  4.45  and  3.7  p.m. 


Crystal    Palace  to 


No.  2a  'Buses  pass  the  corner  of  Westow  Street  in  which  the  College 
is  situated. 

No.  49  and  49a  'Buses  also  pass  the  Church  Road  end  of  Westow 
Street. 

No.  3  'Buses  and  Croydon  Trams  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  from 
which  the  College  is  five  minutes'  walk. 

P.T.O. 


COR.    I4TH    AND    L    STS. 


CONCERT  BY  ARTISTS 


EDUCATED    AT    THE 


Royal  Normal  College  and  Icademy  of  Music 


.     For    the    Blind, 

Of  London,  England, 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  29th,   1886,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Principal  of 
the  College,  and  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell. 


ADMISSION   BY   CARD, 


GIBSON    BROS.,   PRINTERS. 


ARTISTS. 

Miss  AMELIA  CAMPBELL,  Miss  JENNIE  GILBERT, 

SOPRANO.  PIANISTE. 

Mr.  JOHN   MONCUR,  Mr.  ALFRED  HOLLINS, 

TENOR.  PIANIST  AND  ORGANIST. 

ASSISTED     BY 

Dr.  J.  W.  BISCHOFF,  of  Washington, 
ORGANIST. 


PROGRAMME 


I=.A.E/T    I. 


ORGAN  SOLO— Overture  in  C, Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Alfred  Hollins. 

BARCAROLLA— "  Vedi  che  bella," Gounod 

Miss  Amelia  Campbell  and  Mr.  John  Moncur. 

CONCERTO  in  E  flat,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  {in  one  movement^')    Liszt 

Allegro  maestoso  ;  Quasi  adagio  ;  Allegretto  vivace  ;  Allegro  animato ; 
Allegro  marziale  animato. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hollins. 

The  Orchestral    part  will  be  performed  on  a  second  Piano  by 
Miss  Jennie  Gilbert. 

SONG— "Fll  Sing  thee  Songs  of  Araby,"'     -         -    '     -         -         -  Clay 

Mr.  John  Moncur. 


(«.  "  Serenade  Berceuse,"        .,-----      Gounod 

SONGS  -' 

{b.  "The  Lost  Chord," -         -  Sullivan 


'F.A.:Etrr  xx. 


r«.  Berceuse,  (Op.  57,)    -         -        -         -  'j 
PIANOFORTE  SOLOS^  >  C//oJ>/n 

[  b.  Polonaise  in  A  flat  major,  (Op.  53,)  ) 


SONG— "  My  Marj,"      ---------      Hollins 

Mr.  John  Moncur, 
(Accompanied  by  the  Composer.) 

i 
BALLAD— "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"     -----        Moore 

Miss  Amelia  Campbell. 

FANTASIE  HONGROISE~For  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,   -         -  Liszt 

Miss  Jennie  Gilbert. 

The  Orchestral  part  will  be  performed  on  a  second  Piano  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Hollins. 


ORGAN  SOLO- 

Dr.  J.  W.   BiSCHOFF. 


THE   OBJECT  OF  THIS  CONCERT 

is  to  show  the  character  of  the  musical  training  given  in  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  affording  similar 
training  to  the  Blind  of  this  country.  While  blindness  interferes  with 
efficiency  in  manual  occupations,  it  does  not  necessarily  disqualify  for 
success  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Music  especially 
ofter  a  field  in  which  blindness  need  be  no  obstacle  to  the  highest  artistic 
development.  With  a  view,  therefore,  even  to  the  livelihood  of  the  Blind, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  supreme  importance  of  affording  them  an  opportunity 
for  attaining  that  highest  culture  which  alone  will  enable  them  to  enter 
fields  of  usefulness   on   an  equality  with  others. 


THE  ROTAL   NORMAL    COLLEGE 

AND 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSLC  FOR    THE   BLLND, 

UPPER   NORWOOD,   LONDON. 


Patron:  Hek  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

President:  His  Gbace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 

Trv.stees:  His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Westminster,  K.G.; 

T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D.;  The  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee:  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  M.P. 

Treasurer :  William  Jones  Loyd,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  House  Committee:  T.  B.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Major  G.  C.  PitzRoy. 

Principal:  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.  D. 


The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  is  situated  in  Upper 
Norwood,  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Building  was  officially  opened  and  inaugurated  on  July  12,  1877, 
by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  them  means  of  maintaining  themselves. 

The  teaching  of  Music  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Institution, 
but  the  whole  course  is  as  follows  : . 

/. —  General  Education.  III. —  Trainiyig  of  Teachers. 

II.  —  The  Scie?ice  and  Practice  of  Music.    IV. — Pianoforte  Tuning. 


/ 
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Some  of  the  College  Buildings. 
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oyal  S¥brmal  College  and 
Sicademy   of  SYlusic 
for  the   SfMind, 


'Westow  Street,   Zipper  Sforwood,   S.6.  19. 

Principal:  Guy  M.  Campbell,  f.c.t.b.,  f.r.g.s. 


Programme  of  Arrangements 

for  the 

Annual  SP^vize  ^-estival, 

Friday,  25th  July,   192^, 
Mt  2A5  p.m. 


The  Chair  will  be  taRen  and  the  3^vizes  distributed  by 

His  Grace  The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 


PROGRAM  M  E. 
-♦"♦-♦ 

1.45.     ^rribal  an&  Iteception  of  <  ■ 

HIS  GRACE,  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY,  by  the 
Chairman,  Loud  Lamington  ;  Vice-Chairman,  Colonel  Frederick 
Campbell  ;  Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Principal 
and  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  and  Local  Clergy. 

1.50.     ^rmitage  ©umnaaium  (§ogs). 

American  developing  machines,  horizontal  bar,  buck,  parallel  bars, 
vaulting  horse,  etc. 

1.55.    ^ra'tllc  ^bortljanb  anh  EypEtoriting. 

2.0.    iltuaic  itt  €ar&ncr  Ball. 

1.  Madrigal    "Come  Phiilis,  come  into  these  bowers" 

Thomas  Ford  (1607) 
CHOIR. 

2.  Two-Part  Song  for    •'  See  how  the  morning  smiles  "      Ireland. 
Female  Voices.         WESTMINSTER  GLEE  CLUB. 

3.  Song         ...     "  Deep  in  the  heart  of  a  rose  "  ...     Landon  Ronald. 

SARAH   BEDDOW. 

4.  Part  Song  ...  "  Love  is  meant  to  make  us  glad  "         ...    German. 

CHOIR. 


5.     Piano  Solo  ...  Notturno 

Scherzo 

IDA  SIMPSON,  L.R.A.M 


Scherzo      1    ^P"  ^^         ^''''^■ 


2.15.     Ipaiabc  Olroitub. 

"  Welsh  Dance,"    Mass  Exercise   of   Free    Movements  and  Double 
Long  Wands. 

^rbool  (Klajsaea. 
2.25.     JFatocett  (Siimnaatxtm  (divla).     ^Holler  ^hating. 

2.28.     ^rmitagc  ^liiimming  ^atfj- 

Diving,  swimming,  Royal  Life  Saving  Society's  methods  of  saving 
life  from  drowning. 

.^ront  UriiJge  §uUtihtg. 
2.38.     pianoforte  Cunitig  (time  permitting). 

Piano  construction,  repairing,  etc. 

2.45.     I^rocceti  to  iHftarriuec  for  |Ufeaentation  of  prices,  ctr. 

»'rA  Vi\!a.a.>  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by 

HIS  XTRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOL 
School   Department. 

Prizes  are  not  awa'ded  in  any  subject  to  tlie  same  student  two  jears 
in  succession  unless  the  marks  are  10  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
member  of  the  class.  A  Special  Certificate  is  given  and  the  Prize  goes  to 
the  holder  of  the  next  highest  marks. 


Forms  I.  and  II. 
Form  IIIb. 

Form  IIIa. 

Form  IV. 

Form  V. 

Scripture  (given  by  Miss  Campbell). 

French  (Juniors) 

French  (Seniors) 

Knitting  (given  by  Lady  Campbell) 

Sewing  (given  by  Lady  Campbell)  ... 


j  Certificate 
I  Prize 
]  Certificate 
1  Prize 


Nora  Catlin. 
Margaret  Brand. 
May  Walker. 
Dorothy  Allen. 
Phyllis  Humphreys. 
Florence  Easter. 
Janet  Edmondson. 
Janet  Taylor. 
Janet  Taylor. 
Ida  Si.mpson. 
Margaret  Brand. 
Florence  Eastek. 


Musical  Department. 


SINGING. 

Mr.  R.  Boulcott  Newth's  Pupils  (given  by  Mr.  Nevvth)  |1^mily  Penn. 

^       ^^  '  '  (Sarah  Beddow. 

For    Industry     and     Progress     (given     by     Miss    A. 

Campbell)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     Eva  Harman. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Miss  Marker's  Pupils         ...  ... 

Miss  Mabel  Davis'  Pupils...  ...  (Seniors 

'^  (Juniors 

For  Industry  and  Progress  (given    by  Miss  Davis) 


Ida  Simpson. 
Sarah  Beddow. 
May  Walker, 
Vera   Riley. 


AURAL  TRAINING,  HARMONY   AND  COMPOSITION. 


Harmony  and  Composition  (given  by  Dr.  Shinn) 

Miss  Lucas'  Pupils  (given  by  Miss  Lucas)    I  ^^"!°'"s 
f       b  J  ;    I  Juniors 


Kathleen  Blake. 
Irene  Luff. 
Margaret  Brand. 


Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Licentiate  (Pianoforte  Teacher)     ... 


Ida  Simpson. 


Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
Royal  College  of  Mmic. 


Singing. 
School  Examinations  (Lower  Division) 


(Ivy  Cook. 
Janet  Taylor. 
May  Walker. 


(Higher  Division) 


Muriel  Berry. 


f'lANOFOR'i'E. 

(Elementary  Division) 

(Lower  Division) 

(Higher  Division) 

Singing. 
Local  Centre  Examinations  (Advanced  Grade) 

Pianoforte. 
(Intermediate  Gradej 

(Advanced  Grade) 
(Final  Grade)  .  . 


Margaret  Brand. 

(Distinction). 

Ivy  Cook. 
Vera  Hansley. 

(Distinction). 

^ Kathleen  Lloyd. 

Winifred  Garland. 
Vera  Smith. 
May  Walker, 

(Distinction). 

(Vera  Riley. 
[Mabel  Thompson. 


[Elsie  Allen. 
[Emily  Penn. 


/Muriel  Berry. 
Florence  Easter. 
Phyllis  Humphreys. 
Irene  Luff. 
(Honours). 

Kathleen  Torr. 

Hilda  Sage. 

Elsie  Allen. 
Audrey  Lidington. 
(Honours). 


Shorthand  and   Typewriting    Department. 

The  competitors  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Judges  in  tests  of  ability  to 
tabulate  difficult  matter,  schedules,  agreements,  etc. 


Prize  Typewriter  (given  by  H.  D.  Black,  Esq.) 
Second  Prize  (given  by  Miss  Wilks) 


Edith  Fowler. 
Eva  Harman. 


Gymnastics 


Dancing 


Physical  Department. 


Seniors      ...  Kathleen  Fleet. 

Sub-Seniors  Vera  Riley. 

Juniors     ...  Joan  Hewlett. 

...  Winifred  Garland. 


Royal  Normal  College  Certificate. 

Awarded  on  completion  of  Training. 


Gwendoline  Ashton. 
Kathleen  Blake. 
Amy   Browning. 
Edith  Fowler. 


Evelyn  Gardner. 
Maureen  Macauley. 
Enid    Priestman. 
Ethel  Poiner. 


Ida  Simpson. 


BOY'S    SCHOOL 
School  Department. 

Forms  I.  and  II Edward  Rogers. 

J    Certificate     Leonard  Paynter. 
Po^^  m (    Prize       ...     Ernest  Bonham. 

Form  IV Frederick  Stringfellow. 

j   Certificate     Reginald  Allibone. 
^'^^^  ^ (    Prize      ...     Norman  Powell. 

Scripture  (given  by  Miss  L,  Bell)     ...  ...     George  Leaver. 

Musical  Department, 

SINGING. 

Mr.  Leslie  Smith's  Pupils  (given  by  Mr.   Leslie 

Smith)     Reginald  Hitchens. 

ORGAN. 

..     u    T     o  ,c       .    n     -I      ■  (    Certificate     Samuel  Kerry. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour  s  Pupils  ]    p^.^^  William  Avery. 

,,     „        ,     ,    r.      1  I    Certificate     Thomas  Howe. 

Mr.  Crowley  s  Pupils        ...  ^p^j^^  Bernard  Horner. 

PIANOFORTE. 

Mr.  Waller's  Pupils  (given  by  Mr.  Waller)        ...     Samuel  Kerry. 

Miss  Harker's  Pupils  (given  by  Miss  Harker     ...     William  Lillicrap. 

.,_,,,-,.,  f   Certificate     Reuben  Freeman. 

Mr.  Crowley's  Pupils  ...  j    p^.^^  p^^^^.  g^^^^^ 

Mr.  Watling's  Pupils         Reginald  Allibone. 

Mr.  Williams'  Pupils  Thomas  Rogers. 

HARMONY    AND    COMPOSITION. 
Dr.  Shinn's  Pupils  (given  by  Dr.  Shinn) Samuel  Kerr^. 

AURAL   TRAINING. 
Mr.  Watling's  Pupils  (given  by  Mr.  Watling)  ...     Ernest  Bonham. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates  gained  during  the  Year. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

I  Percival  Dean. 

Licentiate  (Pianoforte  Teacher)  .j  Samuel  Kerry. 

(Harold  Uttley. 

The  following  Diplomas  gained  were  presented  at  the  Royal  College 

of    Organists. 

Associateship        ...         ...       Ian  Sadler. 

Fellowship  ...         ...         ...       William  Avery 

(Lafontaine  Prize). 

This  is  the  second  time  that  this  prize,  given  to  the  Candidate  obtaining  the 
highest  number  of  marks,  has  been  won  by  a  student  at  the  College. 


Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
Royal  Academy  of  Music. 


SCHOOL    EXAMINATIONS. 


Pianoforte.     Primary  Division 

Elementary  Division 
Lower  Division 

Higher  Division 


(Ernest  Dyer. 
•j  Cyril  Eveleigh. 
(Charles  Green. 

[Leonard  Paynter. 
1  Sidney  Wells. 

<  Keith  Burrows. 

I  Robert  Clydesdale. 

^Richard  Ephraums. 
j  Lance  Gibson. 
(Stanley  Raalte. 


/  Ida  Simpson. 
\  Samuel  Kerry. 


SPECIAL   PRIZES. 

The  "  GEORGE  THOMAS  ROSE  "  Annual  Memorial  Fund 

Awarded  for  Progress  in  Music 

The  "  ALFRED  HOLLINS  '  Annual  Organ  Prize. 

Awarded  to  the  Student  who  presents  the  largest 
repertoire  of  pieces  for  the  Organ,  any  of 
which  can  be  played  when  called  for      ...  Samuel  Kerry. 

"  DIXON  "  Annual  Prize  Essay. 

(Founded  Jubilee  Year.) 

Frank  Bates. 

Reading  Prize  given  by  MISS  BE&TRICE  DARBYSHIRE. 

Florence  Easter. 

Annual  Prize  for  Neatness  and  Tidiness  given  by  MRS.  M.  WOOD. 

Mabel  Thompson. 


The  "  PHILIP  LAYTON  "  Tuning  Prize. 

Reuben  Freeman. 
Physical  Department. 


Awarded  to  Graduates  for  excellence  in  Tuning, 
Repairing  and  Construction 


Gymnastics 


Leaders 
-^     Seniors 
Juniors 


Certificate  Harry  Minting. 

Prize      ...  Frank  Rothwell, 

Certificate  Harry  Burgess. 

Prize      .  .  Norman  Stephenson. 

Certificate  Frederick  Stringfellow. 

Prize     ...  Norman  Powell. 


Swimming  ... 

For  Assistance  in  Teaching  Swimming,  etc. 


Harry  Minting. 
Ian  Sadler. 


Royal  Normal  Collage  Certificate. 

Awarded  on  Completion  of  Training. 

Reuben  Freeman.  Ian  Sadler. 

Christopher  Jefferson.  Norman  Stephenson. 

Royal  Life  Saving  Society's  Certificate  for  ability  to  save  life  from  drowning* 
Cecil  Cruwys  Thomas  Gillies  Harry  Minting. 

J^bbreaa  by  His  Grace  The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

^otcs  of  ®banka. 

3.20.     gEpaihtrc  of  |jis  Olrjue. 

After  the  departure  of  His  Grace  a  short  Concert  will  be  given. 

3.30.    1.     Madrigal         ...      "  My  bonnie  lass  "         Morley. 

CHOIR. 

2.  Trio  for  Female  Voices     "  O  happy  Fair  "         Shield  (1750). 

WESTMINSTER  GLEE  CLUB. 

3.  Song         ...     "  Fair  House  of  Joy  "  (16th  Century)         Qtiilter. 

REGINALD  HITCHENS. 

4.  Part  Song  "  The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men  "  Granville  Batitock 

CHOIR. 

5.  Piano  Solo         Rhapsody  in  E  fiat         ...         ...         ...Brahms. 

SAMUEL  KERRY,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.O. 

6.  Part  Song     ...   "  At  the  mid  hour  of  night  "     ...  Stanford. 

CHOIR. 

7.  Song         ...         "  Daffodils  a-blowing  "     German. 

EMILY  PENN. 

8.  Chorus    ...  "  The  Viking's  Song  "'     ...  Eaton  Faning, 

CHOIR. 

5.0.     After  the  Concert  Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 

®bi>  fliauofortc  Cutting  gejiartmcttt. 

Tuning,  Repairing,  Construction,  etc. 

^tout  §n&ije  §utltiittg  (weather  permitting). 
Directed  by  Scoutmaster  W.  J.  Merridan. 

^rmitagc  ^itTimmtng  ^atlj- 

Diving,  Swimming,  Life  Saving. 

JFatotEtt  (gymnasium  ((iirla),  Holler  ^katina. 


Tea   and  Light  Refireshments  will  be  provided  on  Mount  Lawn 
by  Messrs.  Williamson  s,  Caterers,  at  moderate  charges. 

S  0.     parabc  ©roimiJ. 

Dancing  and  Skipping. 

Directed  by  Miss  N.  Sheavyn. 

"  Oranges  and  Lenoons." 
Welsh  Dance. 
Skipping. 
Marching,  Free  Movements  and  Double  Long  Wands. 


e^^^^i.^ 


'  "^^^>^^  ' 
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'Jlisaan  ©ffort  to  help  the  oliBd  ie  as  old  as  "bliiidiMSf:  itself*  'xhe 
©ysteiiatii;.o4  priHC3lpX©i3  on  wliich  tlia  bliiid  am  helped  today  ar«s  tlic- 
found -/tiDn£3  of  a  ecicjHce,   a  phllosppl'^^r  first  "brou/rto  into  practiccil 
.operation  by  itfj  Mixiu  ori^-^inc^tor  fifty  yoars  tcQ.    v^lion,    in  18?2, 
war?  inaugiiirrited  tlio  work  of  tlie  Iioyal  lfon?i<il  Colleg©  and  Acader!];^"  of 
!IU0ie  for  tlic  Blind,    Upper  Kor^«¥)d^    the  cro'^mim;  a6hi©Yei30iit  of  a 
worKlerful  Iif©«     Kl:ikQ  to  tlio  moralist,    tlie  atlsiror  of  .tlie  H©2'oic, 
and  tha  loiper  of  thcj  adventurous,    tlm.  story  of  Um  ©fforte  land  tli© 
a<5C0i;'n>lir>teaents,    tlio  strtiggloa  and  ®uec©©s®s,   'or  :?>ancis  J©£-c   '■ 
^mll  ir  rioli  in  interest  ami  appeal.   It  6Bn  "be  told  aljao^-w 
v.x  Uiout  ■  cosiaent.,    for  in  rery  tjruth  at  evoary  %urn  it  speaks  for'itbuj..: 
^"^'■tifjinf^  the 'confident  "belief  of  f-^^^-hful  heart©  th-^^'t  for  the  r^^^r- 

-   .^-m-e  of  an  appointed  vork  tlie  4;.   .•     -ty  Disposer  .         vonts^    . 
fies  Hie  intstriMciiit  in  the  imi  .erDity  of  ©xporionG©,.  i-iiiore  often 
he  roceive©  ^?is  decro©  at  the  hmnln  of  affliction,   pain,    ?md  dis- 
."^ipp  ointment* 

ThB  subject -of  tli©  story  wac  born  in  lu^.-:, .  in  .-x^iat-x-::,  i   ^ounty, 
femtesjeoo,   U»S»A.      v/iiiie  Iiq  -'./he  at  plf^  in  Jbiis  fstlicr'...   orcharu,    .,..ci 
^...  |.'.--"i^t  l^atwe^ii"  tliro*^  ^md   f'.".ur  y©ar©,    an  eyeball  was  piarcecl  "by'" 

■     :-irp  tlinrifi  of  an  aemci.:,    mx&  im.  slow  s'taces  tlia  injury  X'efsiiltijd 
ill  bliridnes'^;.  .For  moro  tlimi'  twelv*:-        iths  liiii^criiib  liop<i0  porslM-ad, 
and  then  the  walls,  of  the  pri£:;on  m   darknoise  olof^od  in  aro^-iBd  hif:* 
H®  had  liy@d  Just  lonn  ^noi^gh  vritli  viision  to   aA,)pri3ciat0  tl:*e  "bleaeed- 
nos©  of  'wla:':t  ho  liaii  lost,   utterly  a^id  forsTor.  Qtm  of .  tka  lac^t  tJiingib'     i^, 
he  D?vw  "vms  tlie  co'sliidinE  *bj  h^r  ovmer  of  tli©  old  alor^^c  \/c©xai  mo-  ■, 

was  ^iio  hired  xiurc^,  'ilm  l^i^^tin:,  Iiorror  witli  ^;?!dssli  tliis  ^paetacle 
filled  hio  little  ^anisitiTf?  ucmX  %m.B  intensified  a  -      .  yeare  later, 
tilieti  li-^  .lieard  th®  ©o^'bi  aiiotlMr  slaira  Bur©@,   mtio  m.-       .  t'OBdiag:         ■   \^ 

him  dmrisig  a  faTer,"  thraalie-d  for  imt  elieerfiilly  aequieseiiii,-:  in  '&©  > 

0'-'lci  --^nd  eai^ryiJig-  off  ©f  tlia  last  of  Imr  tmi  cl'illdr^n.  Tii^  1)oy 
becim!!©  '^lat  the  mall  rer-'-^^'-d  *-  aii   'HjelitioniEt.  '^^i-it  it  ---'it  to 
ua  an  A>>Glitioniist  in  a         vo  ^^tat@  of  i?ra©  .tei..rica  a  fcrv   ^w.jrr  "^■'^^'» 

foro  the  stsin  of  lier  t.:- j  vme  T/adied  out  in  tm  oomr'-n  o'^  iv'loo^.' 

is  thrillincly  illustrattsd  "by^a!!  incident   u'/.ortly  tc  -'.  _:    ted. 

41soi:-t  iimaadi-.tely  after  tlm  child's  loss  of  £i{;ht,      raneis'-;  y  / 

■i'cll  into  poTerty,    aad  the  r^s^t  of  liiis  eMlcihoad  mi^  ^le  ^^ys  o.r  hit: 
1id:yhood  krjew  notliiiic^  of  the  eoafort  and  luxury  of  th'    '■  :   '■  of  -earlier 
f.®^tmm     fh©  new  lim&m  "w&h  a  cinall  moimtain  farinstaad  —   w..u  last  of 
hie  father* SJ  possessionD  --  v.here  the  Y70lf  'sms  only  1c©T>t   f'r'^-^  th^ 
door  Ijy  pereistent  and  united  efforts,   '^'ron  rmv  wj^rtte^  in 
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thie   "stritf^r^l^^  for  oxlotence**   thu   Qi.j.na  l:;i(i.ai@  v/an  at    -  j.r.A  -^mt  out 
"by  the  i^iictaken  and  too-indulf^ent  tenderiie^iB  of  Mj:>  parerite*  Their 
other  children  niicht  work  —  imxtt  v/ork  —  to  Icoep  tl'.in:,:B  tO;,:atlior: 
"but  their  littlo  @if"';htles8  ©on*?     Wo*  For.hiiJi  evorytliinG  isms^t  be  dene, 
"by  him  notliinf.    'c  ije^cod  to  Im  allo\^«@d  to  Help,   ploa^lod  to  l)e  @ntri,r>t- 
©d  with   mmo  littl©  taslc  for  the  domeutic  ifoal;   hut  his  f Either  insisted 
on  s'parin/?^  him*  If  it  cmae  to  th.at,   ho  asked, '  ^lat  miB  there  tliat  a 
delic^ite  littl©  hlind  hoy  could  doV 

The  little  blind  boy  showed  him.     In  the  fr\.rm©r*s  al^senc®  he  por©uad@d 
his  mother  to  let  him  htwo' tm   'ixe  rmd  load  him  to  tl-io  woodpile*   ^  ^mn 
his  fattier  cartxe  liome  he  foimd  quite  a  largo  qumntity  of  firiswood  all 
out  ^>nd  stacked,    TQ;^dy  for  service*    .'\ftoT  that,    tho  SEiall  firom/od 
eliopper  wa©  not  only  pemittod  to  Qngp^m  in  all  sorts  of  luiofuX 
actiTiti©a  ahowt  the  ■loldini;':,   hvt  oiicof ■racked  ,Mid  instri^ctod,    for  it 
w^*<:  seen  that  worlc  im^'  far  hotter  for  him  thtm  th©  pity  that  hitherto 
had  forhiddon  it*     'Biat  stack  el"  firewood  ims  an  oh^c^ct-IesBon  to  the 
father  of  tho  "blind  little  fellow  "«?lio  cut  and  pilod  if,    today  it  is 
an  ohject-lesBOB  to  the  iforld*  On3.y  occupation,    conjiot:hii%    tiu  a  ri'.lo, 
physical  exorcise  in  Taryin^:'  nomsure  and"  filT/ayo  a  iiental  interest, 
om.  fill  the  ©Bmti^" ''*''> ^^  ^'^  t'^e  li-^c  o-^  the  u^f-eeing* 

Ihen,   at  10  yoare  of  ngo,    tJie  boy  Y/as  sent  from  home  to  a  distant 
scJiool  for  the  "blind  in  iTaohville,    it  vwlb  noeessary  to  hold  a  sewing 
h€m  for  the  mokinr:  of  tho  clothcjfs  he  must  take  vdth"  his..   In  years 
aftermt-rdB  ho  wmB  appointed  rmsic   toacher  at  the  :  £jcliool*it  in 

ploaslnr  to  roccrd  tliat  in  qyirilifyim-:  hiiiisolf  for  t^iit^  poc^t  h&  ow©d 
xmioh  to  the  f^onerowBly  ('':ivGn  tuition  of  on  i^i^i^dcl-imcm,   vim  had  at 
tlie  timo  the  re  a:- tat  ion  of  lacing  tho  finesst  pianist  in  p.11  /j?iierica# 
Miilo  toachini^  others  in  muoic  he  applied  liisa  elf  so  ©trGnu.:iU!L:ly 
to  the  study  of  liiathematics,    Greek,   liatin  and  other  s*uhject®  that 
him  health  f:aT®  imy  under  th.e  s train •.:i©covc?r5^  -^roo.  v.  norv  .ub  and 
general  "breikdo vm  wa©  only  nurch^ti.  od  by  tliree  aoiitlis'   continixoue 
abstcmtion  froin  a.H  etiidy  rmd  all  toac'dnc,    and  by  loadlnCi  for  that 
period  mhat  i®  no'^'  called  the  simple  life.   Gith  a  "brother  ixnCi  a 
fri<;md"  a©  hia  '-m}.y  eorx^-  fnionn,   he  retired  to'  a  hill  c^:Cbin  rmmt&'^' 
situated,    mmd  ,_  .     If  ^lolly  Mp  t^-,^  trcie*»fellin{:  and  mountaiiieor- 

ing*     3^  per^^'nal  eiq>orienc€!  smd  the  discipline  o:r  sstif ferine  h@ 
had  boon  tawjht  the  value  of  exercicc  and  recrostion  —  in  homolior 
phraseology,  ■  that  all  '':mjk  and  n®  plr^  is  bound  to  ek-'^^u  *i'ack.  a;  dull 
boy*   It  is  ossy  to  undorstand  #iy  ^lero  aro  no  dull  Jacks  at  the 
Koyal  Morsal  CoXleg®*  IC®  drew  up  tho  curriculum  hii;' ^1'". 

Kie  restored  health  nnc-  renewed  ©trenrrth  \?cro  :;mt  to  hard  gmd  uarly 
u©e*     A  school  for  the  blind  had  been  tsto-bllshod  in  his^  nstiTe 
State,   but  ptinilr>  w@ro  lrM?king*To  eecnro  thorn  (at  the  request  of  the 
asJt,%horiti©s)  h@  rode  acroos  Tonndse®  fros  boimdary  to  boundary, 
accompanied  by  mount od  friondf),   piekinc  tap  an  eli/^ible  child  lier© 
and  another  tliore,   carr^/ing  thorn,    strapped  to  lii^^^  tmist,   bm  far  as 
fifty  milos  on  hie  pony^  climbing  aonniains  a.nd  swiiaiainr;  riTore, 
Ehirkim"^'  no  rond  bocauso  of  Itsi  rmighnos©.  Conditioni?  of   travel 
in  til®  Stst#  tkmn  if@r©  Tory  different  froi^  conditions  now,   and  this 
adventiAre  "sjas  in  some  measuro  heroic*  llior©  t/asnH  lauch  o"  .Irancis 
Joseph  Canpboll*  Like  &e  Iron  B-rk©,Ilapolo0n,   aaci  l,0rd  Hobort©,  he 
cihort  of  stmturo,   hut  what  thor©  wiQ  of  him  was  all  crit* 
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It  lias  after  h©  had  entered  at  Karrai'd,  Eiai-'riod  Iiiti  :rirst  wife,    lor-t 
all  hi£  ap/zincs,   and  retwxned  to  'i'eiinesoeG  and  jjet tied  do\m  aa  nuoical 
director  in  a  flourichinii  ©ducatibncil  establielimcmt,    tJiat  Um  incident 
occurred  to  w^:ich  i  rof tarred  \ii©n  describinf;  C^aiii.^leXl  ais  0,11  Al^olition- 
ii.^t»     i:]usyected  —  v/itl:i  oTory  justification     —  hy  a  local  Vi£:il?mce 
Cojiimittee,    fonTied,   on  Ijehjalf  of  the  Glavo-ovmint' ;  interotit,    to  rot 
rid  of  rill  o  ponents  of  the  "doaecstic  institution",   lie     ae  kept  under 
oheervRtion,    proof  beinr^  soon  fortliconiing  tl'iat  h®  had  aetuo.lly  been 
guilty  of  toac'iinn  a  n«cro  to  reau.   Th@  indignant  Cosuaittee,    represent* 
ijip:  the  leading:  eitizono,    required  an  underta1:cinf::  from  hia  tJiathe 
would  nevor  do  such  a  thinr    a(-ai)i,   that  Im  *^ould  vote  for  tlie  slaye* 
GT-.?ner©'   nomine©  in  the  pendinc  ./rfioidontirii  election,    aii'I  coiaa  out 
fron  the  coiiix>  of  tho  Aholitionists  •' Ki.:.   '*Ho*  on  all  tliei,-©  point© 
wojs  ^iphatic  and  un-ior.lt.atinn,    nnd  im&  folio v/od  hy  the  prescritation 
of  an  ult  1:^111  tiaiii#  He  i':i>.st  either  do  r>,s  dojii^'iided  or  ■he  hanged  ,:,it  the 
expiration  of  twenty-four  lio^ir®*      'le  knelt  in  prayer  with  hiis  yo'wng 
wife,   f\rron;'ed  liie  affairs,    :md  v/aited  for  'the  lismgiag.  And  lynched 
he  certainly  'fc^vild  have  Imen  hut  for  the  action  of  a  section  of  the 
c'-         lity,    \mo  robelled  at  the  intention  of  etrincine*  up  a  "blind 
youit^ii  of  t  ..x;}ity«»tv/o,   even  for  do  dark  a  deed  as  teaching  a  nepro  tlie 
al-."?v-"''V->t«  'xliQir  ".("itation  eaved  his  life,   hut  n0tiiin(^r:  could  eav© 
In         ;  nn  of  livc^lihood,    dooried  to  dostniction  hy  the  edict  timt  he 
fjae  tc  Vie  ostracised.  I'lu  ©xcoss.nicatlon  ^aa  zo  @ffe;;tual  timt  his 
clasceo  v/ere  ^-.nattended,    stnd  nono  dared  to  hwfriend  liim.  lie  hitd  to 
pack  uj>  Qjnd  go»     lie  h-         i^imt  to  roi.:i;:;yln  piiere  he  was  for  the  rest 
of  3iis  life,ljV!.t  Ood  '  hii;:i  for  ^Torwood^    ■  n"  on  the  l@n{>  pilcrij'i?^:Ce 

tha»t  ended  there  eonixiiut^it  to  train  hia  ass  hu  v-^ent. 

After  their  escpulsion  from  Tenneseee,    t^i&  younc  couple  v/ent  throufji 
Dome  hard  timcc.TIie  wife  fell  ill;   \/it}i  her  to  care  for  tlie  huehaiid 

lived  hi        jf  on  6d  a  day#   At  Borston  fortune  -©as  kinder  to  hia. 
He  hecaiiic  IwdjI  of  the  :■  iisical  de:  "^artEient  of  the  ..;.'erl:ins  lne*fcitution 
thoi*e,    rind  retained  hio  pocition  for  eloYen  |i@ar©.   In  spite  of  a 
medical  wai'nin^:;  -•  in  1861  —  that  l:iis5  life  depended  on  a  year's 
l^f.^1,.^o^.  .>v^.i  .-..  <.f^n,  vey?M5Q,  he  held  on,    t^nd  kept  \"'^'.n^-:  fos'  another 

Ci .,  .,. ,_w.        .-.t  tlien  health  rmd  s-.renr'th  wcrt-   ....,, dn  at"  so  Ims  .  ^^  - 

ehh  tlxat  lie  \mB  eorr- oiled  to  accept  a  ti^jelve  liontiis'    furloU:rh,cmd 
—  wiPi  hie.  invalid  wife  and  their  son  —  proceeded  to   .  urope  in 
qu?:!et  of  recovery  «-         ^  of  Ciometliirjii;:  else;  a  knov/ledfje  of  tl'ie  host 
Old  Viferld  institutions   for  tlio  hlind,    in  order  tl'iat  lie  nif!-):it  ai)ply 
th-'it  hnovTJ.odf'o  to   the  elevation  -of  airiiilar  inxititutions  in  tlio-  i.-;ew 


V 


brld,     ile  vioited  Leips^ie,    ^lerlin,   and  otl'ier  cities,   Liri^tcring 
eYQTy  new  isyntm-i  with  \^iiah  ho  cai;,ie  in  contact*  i'Ce  l0.iimed.  ijiuch, 
and  all  he  1      .  ;od  confirmed  liiiG  faith  in  the  nm^  ysrinciplyia    Uiat 
lind  iQXip^  been  talcinf'-  shr-ipe  in  >iii3  01/n  mind*  ■:)olcQd  hii^'  pasc^a^;© 

home,    via  J^ondon,  ■iiTLaed  in  Ms  intention  to  atteiaxat  the  fo_undinct" 

of  a  Conoervato-tliiM  of         ic  for  tiic  Blind  in  comiection  vvlth  one 
of  tlie  ikLiorioan  univer&AfciOB,    to  he  eonducted  on  tliotje  priyiciyles. 

The  conservatorium  \m.B  established  •-  hut  not  in  the  contv;    u.  ted 
affiliation,    and  not  in  the  Ignited  states*   It  ic  in  Upper  .lor\/ood, 
with  all  its  rf^jiifi cations  in  the  t^idootlieBt  working  order.  On  the 
v<Mpy  eve  of  sciilinc^  from  London  its;  founder  iiiet    ^r.  Anaitc?„:e,    of 
the  }-ritish  and  Foreign  Mind  Association •   'yho  laeetinfj  im©  purely 
by  #iat  the  men  call  accident.   The  two  found  themeelves  to  he  in  the 
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closest  By    '    '^Ya.v^  rorarded  -Llieir  Iiopee  &mi  vis.m^     '  ■    Um  ;:.m;,ji;ct 
tliat  Ymtj  'vi.. ;....;.•■...:...  I  ant'l  dearot;!  to  tlie  heart  of  eaclu    ■■'.e  r©»ult  of 
oonxorsne©  was  oooperation*  Hi®  Aiaerioan  reraainod  iji  t^aasid,    tourinr- 
t^'ifi  nnimtry  \atli  '"iiK-  colloa^u^,    nrousinc  intv;r-:-ct  imd  collectinr. 
f.       .  «      I  Gh  3,000  pot-ni  i^  ha  started  the  ¥iork  of  tho  eoXle^.-:©,   at  firet 
in  I'i^xton-tarracOg    .i-iaror  tlu?  Ciystal  i'ala^©»  ...ontlio  ::.:^'tGJnm.;dB^ 

tkon  .')uke  of  'ii^ati^dntteVf  ""  itlmv  ox   tliii .  present  (Ivai©,    :■  i  'ly 

oontriluitini;',    "tlics  present  j  ...it^M^..  j-ceiit  sitG  •©ac  puroliased^    aa^l  ..•..,..  vi 
«5vcr  since  the  liif^-ior  t'm^l  i/iiicical  ©duer.tion  of  tli@  bllBd  liaa  "beon 
curried  ob«     v/liat  tliat  woiSc  Hae  "bo^Ji  smd  ie  it  ic  ri©w  %^  BriTilog(3 
to  descril^e.     'lie  reputation  of  tli^  qoI  .rul  its  priricip<il  was 

Boon.  'wojt'Xdv/ide*  Ty-  will  aBd  decree  o"'  ^een  Vletoria  tlio  fo^nnor 
"bec\'- .     ■■''•■i   '*B©.yal'*  Coliege*  Ob  ittsj  foiia<^ier  /.  a  doetorlioocl 

of  l^iATEvmL  e»:-nf erred  by  GiaBgowlnivej^R^ity.   .:.n  1909   the?  miai  ^lo  in 
1054  was  v/itlilss  a  fcjw  liourD  of  l>^inr-:  ^irjiged  in  ti'i^miesso©  uaiB  kiii.iited 
in  London  by  Kin^;;-  i;<Iward  YI  X,  Pive  yoare  later  lii£   ego'tlily  J  -v^n-^ru 
wei'e  ®nd©d#     On  ilie  Iciijt  day  of  Jiin©,    1^14#    ^ranelD  Joijej;!!  .:1, 

a*  tar  maro  tUtm  urnvQUty  aiici  ^©v^n  year©  in  t3:xv>  dnrimoee,pasci@d  on  into 
tli.#  Mffii, 

His  wmtl®  Ubb  fallen  on  tlie  sil^ioul-ilere,  .^     ^lir;  son,   lr»0W3rlC«   Caapliell, 
tht  present  priaei-'^' •!  --  ^^-n'l  it  f  itt*  veil*.  In  OBv>ortuvuty  and-  poteii- 
tiali'J.feS  the  liBTi  ■•   I'liy  jell  i:  r^aat  oisc.In  respoin- 

siuilitie©^    dif  "icrultieE,    .,■■       :..  .Imrjrae^xionts  it  if^  a   y@ry  full  one« 
jimong  liiii  ®p€<5.ial  qu.^lificrvtiona  for  the  dlroetion.  oi-lc  of 

tlie  colloge  i©  }ii;3  lifelenc     ■'        "    ''-on  ^i^ith  tliat  vork*       rom  a  viaiy 
early  jm:c  lie  cwrtively  parties,,,;  .:n   tlie  3--^---  rci  of  lii'      '•■t-ior, 

and  grew  tip  in  to^  liflit  atid  £Vi.-.       •-■•-jre  e;^  ■    ...^r  ©jmrnpl..:.  ,.;..:i^t«3d 
l}y  Iii::-   In  rfv^Tv  ^^d  :^''id  ohmm^^B  c   ..   -  tion;. ,    ..'io  "^rincipiot;  ©f  ©duea- 
tion  :    :  ^rniniim  flrot  reduced  to  practie©  hj  s3i:/  -    .  tjph 

Francis  cgy.ipl;ell  arc?  o.>-rratiYe  r'iill* 

Xa  tli©  firot  plao^s,    tii-oa©  principles  romidlat©  tiiu  laaro  seiitir      ■    lis® 
of\  tho  fiXDlXii!i:x'  .BlQr":^t    ^I'leaue  pity  Urn  poor  "bliBd",   ; T;""-^   :-- i^.A- 
acmta*'*-'  '^■■•^''Ib  to  doddlinf:',    an^l  to  co-ddlo  is  to  anerv...v^.»    .,.,...  ■-^' -lly 
to  co:.,-.'-  .J  vrifli  tlw  l')lind  poor  "on  tlieir  riffliction  Ib  to  o_-- -situate 

tlieir  diBal)ility*     To  fd%@  thcsa  otily  tli®  help  of  eliarital:le  dolee, 
teas,    treats,    tractB,  ;,1     clothes  ie    ..      Jirow  tlicia  bmck  oa  tla^E- 

©ei¥0®  and  ^©ep  tl":.  :a,    eontciat  ia  t5-i©ir  ii5u:;^iyie     v-    .,  i    ^c,;;   on 

otiitrG#v  to  t  :'  '   ';.  tiiei.i  to  Im  rcgsii^tned  and  aay  tJi@ir  v^  mt.;..cmt 

toacliiui"  thijiii  .,uu;^  to,  do  a^tliing  for  tlioasol^es  ie  ig   ^i^y^ii^t  ttios 
into  Gs;int  mid  liypoerisy.  S'rancis  Cmx^Amll  "broi^it  a'bout  a  rovaXutionar^'* 
ehaiin®  In  idoa^  arid  i^ia-tlioda,    theory  and  practice.   In  ei*f@ot,    tlie  net? 
motto  up  to  ^'-iich  ii©  acted  tm^s  -  ***xrain  tlie  tliml  to  Iielp  tlicn;cel:^0s**. 
His  aim  vaz^    ®o  to  speak,,    to  "bring  tlio  s,i(?Iitl@ss  out  of  t'        oiiree,  . 
to   ©nabXe  tliai  to  raise  thcsraB^l  ::eii  to  a  etat0-of  iiid:ep@fiden<2©»     If 
©•^er  tiioro  \ms  a  case  of  Chriv-tian'  r^^GlpicitioB  to  the  Biirl|ie  ¥7iXl, 
hi®  wae  en©;   but  hie  r  '   ""  -lation  did  not  TJ.    '  ■:  hiia  froii  cfiO;^  ing 
lip  firewood  or  intorfoAU   with  }iiB  lat@r  aei-^vAoioB,   phyEi cal- cmd 
monts.1*- in  tlio  old  eyetesa  fhQ  tlumcfit  of  it"    f^'^^'^-^'acts  ae  ;^i-^p'iT@ 
reci'dmits  took  u     all  the.  ro€>mi   ^lota  Ood  h,,.  .(5  hlm.n'  ....:.  hsid 

Mad©  liQlples'is:^ .       -/  rstew  :-.yst©m  iiolsts  th^a  mutiYe,    K-*'lf-rc«lJ  ■^mt  workers 
in  tiioir  omi  1.  3rLli?atiosij  iaakem  t1i««  aarr^rs:!  r-  -.  n 

liirelilioodB  and  U5.^t>ful  mmnbmTn   ■       ' '  q  ©i^:iiioiiwo?ilth;  m    -         -  mir 
indiit  ry  a  roali-ty  innt&tnl  of  a  pr^taxiee,   i'  "  '  .  '    ■   ' 

of  a  oiiriojsity. 


VI ai ting  day  at  the  college  is  the  first  'I'Jiursday  of  ev^ry  month 

when  from  throe  to  live  o*cl?»clc  th@  spaciouo  buildini^.:s,    r3tandin/-^ 
in  a  "besiutiful  psixk  of  'about  twenty  acrua,  -arc  open  to  inspeat.ion, 
«rr!-  thr-  -mpiis  «•  adjjis3£jible  at  any  age  up  to   21,   find  at  j-jrerjent 
Ti-  -.    .:  about  150,    of  both  sexes  --  p/xq  to  be  seen  at  worls,    at 

exercise  and  at  p3Lay»      The  educational  courses  ai*o  -ion- technical 
as  well   as  toehrdcfLl.      It  is  inipractiaai,rie  to  desoribo  here  the 
worik  of  the  different   'lep-trtr-if^nts,    Imt  th©  vi^sitor  ¥/ill  quickly 
re-'LLiee  that   tho  follo-Adng  official  language  is  not  too   aoisprohen- 
siTo  in  its  definition  of  the  ohj  act  of ■  the  institution: 

To  prepare  pu-piis  to   ,       i.  ,   uha  university  and  for  self-Kiainttmiince 
by  tr.^^nirif-j  th«3M  to   become  org^mists,    choirirristers,  music  taachors, 
school  teachers   (training  Coll  ©fie   :Depax'tment  recognised  "b"^  tli© 
Bocjrd  of  i:'duo^ition,    11^96),  pianofort©  tuners,    sJiorthand^'typiatB, 
and  business  effioi©.'its» 


From  the   beginning  pjii'tieiil,-iir  regard  has  been  pai-i  to   t'ic   cle 
mentof   tJi@  artistic  mnd  intellectual  eapaaitie^  of  the  blind,    and    . 
to  recofinis0  the  claimu  of  'blind  girls  and  boys,    not  only  to  pri- 
mary  and  eocondory,   but  also  to  higher  educsition  -*•   eapa-eitiaa 
which   :)r,   G;!i!it|5b0ll  w&.a  the  fin^t  to  ^pTmciiit^B  at   tliGir  tru© 
econojaic  wortn,      Thm  Arioitage  ^^iyKmaoium,    the  J/awoett  skating  rink, 
the  sporttJ  fields,    the  ro'-jlinc:  lake,    .-Mid  the  swiii';:ing  hath  lor© 
0Yid®nc®i:-J  of   the  iriiiortance  attached  to  pijiysioal   culture,   A  si4^it 
of   the   aleoping-  quax'ters,    livirig  roo^is,    arid  domestic  ax^raagemejits  -- 
all  the  pux)il9  "^©inf^  reaidmit  on^^s  --      -xes  it  oasy  to  understimd 
that  th©  plae©  is  not  only  a  school   but  a  hoiae. 

In  all  .-^nglajid  there  in  nothing  i:»ore   i;o.:.ut3„:fui    unaii   nre  the   v^jiders 
of  porf  OK^'^ianee  and  the  ingenuity  of  method  to  "be   aeen  at   the  Hoyal 
normal  Collof^ts,    :iut  fully   to  estimate  the  ^^rth  of  ito  v^ork   one  ntust 
look  far  beyond  its  houndariGs,   mid  follow  the  after  careers  of  the 
hundreds  of  experts  it  has   tx*ained,   fitted,   ^•%n,d  sent  out  into   the 
world;  rausjt  realise  tliat  to  it  belonga  the  distinction  of  having 
pioneered  a  radical,  reformation  in  the  treatment  and  educ  ition  of 
the  blind  throu/yhout  tlie  world,   not  only  "by  seeinr;  teachers  adopting 
■f-^orwood  methods,    but  hy  the  fountiing,    erecting,    and  carrying  ojfi 
.  ©f  institutions  for  tfits  hlind,   tjy  paat  graduates,    in  ■'•tontroal, 
Canada;  iiesondine,     mrma;   tJrfa,   tlyria*   '<%«?':,   in  thou@an.d8,    sif^htlesB 
Tictias  of  th©  wiir  cafse  home,    the  principles  ii,nd  m®axiB  ^j  which. 
thoir  disabilities  hiiY©      "-^©n  so  marvellouely  mitigated,    aaid  eo  much 
happiness  has   he^sn  restored  to  their  stridden- lives,    wbtb  ready  %nd 
in  waiting  for  adoption  on  their  behalf,   forimilated  'by  irrancis 
C^i^hell  fifty  yeai'-a  ago,    and  for  fifty  y^axB  put   ta  th^^  -^rf^nf  ^»t 
the  institution  of  whieh  he.m^s  one  of  the  founders, 

rm  wmm  '    ■ 

fifty  ye^rs  -*  hiilf  a  century  of  as  brave  a  fight  as  was  eirer  nut  up{ 
Half  a  eontury  of  'brilliant  moeori^li shment  and  of  pludt  and  pers--:-3rer- 
ance  una^celled;   for  only  dauntless  hciirta,   resolute  in  }dgh  purpose 
and  firm  in  faith,    could  have  cm*ried  the  philanthi^opic  enterprist. 
through  its  ®ver-aceuiiiul.:;:.ting  financiiil  difficulties  to  its  yeaaf- @f 
Juhilae.  Th@  difficulties  pemist.  I  referred  ju^t  nm'?  to  the  re®ponsi« 
hilitios  and  ^raharrassments  inherited  "by        .   Guy,  Cari^hell,    the  xiresent 
principal,   They  can  ue  expressed  in  the  foia'  letters  that  spell   i>@i)t. 
'iYsn  a  sup®rfioi'-il  icnowledg®  of  his  gifts  smd  capaMXitiejg  is   suffix 
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cient  to  convince  mxiy  obsc?rver  tliat  Cl^od  iimde  "^Ir*   Otiy  Ga??Epl->ell  a 
t©ache3e*«       Uircma^tanceja,    diverting  '^lio  r«-dnd  aufi  enroachlng  on  hi'i  time, 
have  made  liijii,    on  be1.i.„;ir  of  othf>r®,   an  ha'bitu?^!  Buppli  ;;^it,     niring  all 
the  period  of  his  dir*«^©toFat©  the  rj@e©S3ity  of  plc;i.iinr:  x0r  fuirids  hm.® 
been,,  perforce,    a  paraj-iouiit  a  ^n  si  deration*      Suaoessfiil.  ae  hie  aoa^dmio 
■^nd  adrrdnist:: ativ#  work  lias  been,   it  rcm^idns  s^etKiiaent  and  a  loss 
tbat  undigjiractad  m%d  iminterruptod  devotion  t#  it  haii  b^en  so  often 
MndBred, 

The  Roy.il  ilorm^il    0©ll@t!:^  aiad  /lesderagr  qi      asic  for  t}ui   '■>'liml  e:iut.;j.-K  o^i 
its  jubilee  i?}   thQ  shado'^r  of  a^rdet^.   Too  ^.det  ari  ©xtrem®  n®©d  a  eunv  ■    -^ 
effort  is  afoot,      ^f  th  it  effort  is   sucoessfula    '.mxi<:i%y  will  vanish 
both  for  the  ]>r#s#at  imd  th^  future,    tmd  tlie  progress  of  tlie  ssta-blish* 
raent     feenagfor-th  'b^  unij^pairad;   for  the  eml  in  viisw  is  to  raise     ,  e;?4:)ital 
eiiffi  •which  shall  rapiresent  mt  ad®quat©   endomaerit  for   sJll'tiiais.    'Xter 
carsi'ul  caluo^'iliation  aB  t©   tlie  m^Munt  nMQ^uQmxj  it  liai  been  fixed  at 
75,000  pound®,   llie  tliouglit  doiflinating  tl"ie  0a;:^>*:dgn  now  in  orgard^ation 
to  aoquire'  this  pivrm/mcnt  fimd  is  to  npx^eal  to  tlio  'risuij  for   sss-11  wii'-  -^ 
seriptiooe,    not  to  tlie  fe%-  for  largt  ori-,:=s»   If  300,000  pe^-sl^  oiat  of 
about  40,000,000  "^11  each  give  §s,    the  total  will  1)®  reached.  'iTki 
call  for  help  for   the  eightlees  goes  out  to  all   tho  3iftitM;    tJiroug^ 
thie  r©a-ling  of  tlii^se  words  it  reachen  y^u*  Itnat  Bball  youT  ane^."';r  b€? 
')o-  you  feel   that  th©  foyth  part  of  a  i30v»''T©igii  is  a  thi-ar^-off eriitg  r*ll 
too  ai^^all  for  the  pricelose   ulosoinf^  of- your  vision '^^     'tti©n  give  in 
multiples  of  five,   '^lAt,    whatev^ir  you  will    f:dva,   will  you  give  it  r®w^ 
A  natiosial   **silvc;r  collection**  ia  "b@ing  takon  for  the  .^loyal    "or-:.'^ 
^Colle^je  i"or  the  Blind  in   c^le- ration  of  it©  Jublleo,   Th@  plat^  i^  h#ld 
before  yoM  for. your  offering,  ■4t.  the  tmmenl  it  i  ;  an  Quipt^  pl.ate. 
ill  you  lj«  the  first  to  put  in  fivo   uMllinns,    or  send' it  to ' -^'i seoimt 
.  .:^urnhrsiai,   at  the  ^^^ollego,  Upp®r  ,:^orwood,     '.    .' 
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Tiis  taleats,  and  his  indomitable  energy. 
Forty  years  ago  much  was  done  for  the 
blind  which  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to 
depreciate,  or  even  seem  to  depreciate, 
but  forty  years  ago  the  darkness  of 
many  sightless  eyes  meant  an  even 
intenser  blackness  than  it  means  to-day. 
It  was  to  them  then  the  blackness  of 
helplessness  and  despair,  and  for  such 
as  these  in  a  great  measure  the  clouds 
have  now  lifted — a  result  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  strong  man  whose 
loss  we  are  now  mourning. 

For  Sir  Francis  Campbell  vindicated 
the  economic  worth  of  the  artistic  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  blind.  He 
vindicated  it  to  the  blind  themselves, 
and  also  to  the  outside  world.  He  led 
forth  hundreds  and  indirectly  thousands 
of  those  who  were  unsuited  for  manual 
labour,  from  the  misery  of  helplessness 
and  dependence  to  the  joy  of  sounder 
health  and  personal  freedom,  of  self- 
maintenance  and  self-respect.  He  did 
so  in  obedience  to  a  high  God-given 
ideal,  and  for  this  outcome  of  his  con- 
secration many  many  homes  will  to-day 
thank  God  even  through  their  tears. 
No  one  could  pass  many  moments  with 
Sir  Francis  without  noting  his  zeal  for 
his  beloved  pupils,  his  confidence  in 
their  powers,  and  his  anxiety  to  promot'3 
their  interests.  It  is  their  hope  to-day 
that  he  knew  how  much  they  loved  and 
honoured  him.  Their  friend  and  father 
had  weakened  perceptibly  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Tended  by  loving 
hands,  he  suffered  little  pain.  Those 
about  him  and  those  who  saw  him  knew 
that  he  was  waiting,  quietly  waiting, 
and  quite  ready.  He  had  heard  God's 
mild  curfew.  His  long,  hard,  glorious 
work  was  done.  His  face  was  set 
towards  home. 

We  sorrow  very  deeply  and  tenderly 
with  those  whose  loss  is  sorest.  They 
and  some  of  us  here  present  will  miss 
the  old  man  for  many  and  many  a  day. 
Otherwise,  dear  friends,  there  is  here 
no  cause  for  tears.  A  strong,  full,  pure, 
beneficent  life  passes  out  in  love  and 
peace,  with  the  sustained  beauty  and 
finish  of  perfect  music.  The  melody 
ceases  but  not  the  joy,  and  with  the 
musician  the  melody  abides  for  ever. 
Let  us  take  courage.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  this  brave  and  good  man  who 
from  his  own  affliction  drew  power  to 
comfort  so  many  hearts,  and  has  now 
passed  out  of  this  world's  darkness  into 
the  eternal  light. 

Mr.  Witherow's  splendid  tribute  was 
very  fittingly  followed  by  Tennyson's 
"  Crossing  ihe  Bar,"  beautifully  sung 
by  the  Choir  to  Barnby's  music. 
It   was   a   rendering  that  will  be  long 


remembered  by  everyone  in  the  Church. 
Prayer  by  the  Minister  followed,  and 
then  the  choir  and  congregation  joined 
in  the  well-known  hymn,  "  Abide  with 
me."  After  the  Benediction  the  bearers 
again  took  up  their  burden,  and  as  the 
flower-laden  coffin  was  carried  from  the 
church,  Mr.  Eyre  played  Chopin's 
Funeral  March. 

Tbe  chief  mourners  were  :— Lady  Campball, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ctias.  Campball,  Mr.  Sidney  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  Tebb. 

Among  the  large  and  sorrowing  congregation 
were  Lord  L^mlngton,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E., 
(Chairman),  Mr.  J.  Beddow,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Col.  Frederick  Campbell,  Mr.  H. 
Carte  de  Lafontaine,  Mr  H,  B.  Grimsdel,  and 
Mr.  A.  Miall  (members  of  the  Executive  Com> 
mittee);  delegates  who  attended  the  recent 
International  Conference  on  the  Blind,  from 
tha  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Gardner  Trust 
for  the  Blind ;  representatives  from  the  leading 
Institutions  and  Agencies  working  for  the  Blind 
in  Londoa;  the  entire  staff  of  the  College;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Joynt,  the  Rav.  W.  B.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  F.  Campbell,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rice  Byrne, 
Dc.  Rosenheim,  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  Mr. 
Henry  Staiasby,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ranger,  Mr.  J. 
Tennant,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Carrutheis,  Mrs  Wm.  Wright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  Griffith,  Dr.  H.  Hetley,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gardiner,  J. P.,  Mr.  E.  Darbysbire,  Miss  E. 
Prosser,  Mt.  J.  A.  Botham.  Mr  P.  S.  Cufflin, 
Mr.  K.  Jackson,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  F.  Stevens,  and  many  others. 

After  the  service  the  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Goldet's-green  for  cremation,  and 
the  flowers  sent  to  dififerent  hospitals. — The 
funerai  arrangements  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Culien  &  Sons,  Upper  Norwood. 

Floral      tributes    were      received     from ; — 

In  loving  memory  of  a  dear  Husband  and 
Father, 

"  Roses  from  the  Garden  he  loved." 

Ralph  Campbell,   Montreal,   Canada. 

Lord  and  Lady  Lamiogton. 

National  lostitu'e  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Indigent  Blind  Visidog  Society. 

Teachers  of  the  L.C.C.  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Children  of  the  London  County 
Council  Schools. 

Blind  Children  of  the  Special  School,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Blind  of  New  South  Wales. 

Blind  Social  Aid  Society. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  New  York  City. 
(Ziegler  Magazine   for  the  Blind), 

Miss  Alice  Armitage  and  brother. 

The  Dowager  Lady  O'Hagan. 

Mr.    and    Mrs,   H.   J.   Wilson. 

Mr.  William  Tebb  and  Family. 

Miss  Mundella. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Grimsdale. 

The  Teachers  and  Staff  of  the  College. 

The  Pupils  of  the  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Balfour. 

Mr,  Herbert  Fryer. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bland  and  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newth, 

Mr.    Black. 

The  Misses  Amelia  Campbell,  Lily  Bell, 
Mabal  Davis  and  Emily  Lucas. 

Miss  Beatrice  Taylor. 

Dr.    and   Mrs.   William   Scott    Tebb. 

Dr.  W.  H   Cummings  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  W.  Wrigbt,  and  Miss  R.  Wright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cbittell, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Marrls  and  Miss  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Rice  Byrne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Carrutbers  and  Mr.  H.  S.  P.  Hiadley. 

Miss  Gibbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Griffith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hollins. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mines. 

Seventeen  old  Pupils  from  Leeds. 

Mr.  Alfred  Palmer. 

The  Misses  Bessie  Thomas,  Nellie  Owen, 
and  Mr.  David  Raes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Allen. 

Miss  Louisa  Hannant. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Philip  E.  Lsyton,  Montreal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Wilmot. 

The  Misses  Edith  Franlclin  and  Maud 
S^vinney. 

The  Misses  Isabell  Townsend,  and  Louisa 
Robertson. 

Miss  Ada  Hodgson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warrilow. 

Miss  Edith  Dodd. 

The  Misses  Ada  Foyster  and  Julia  Titley. 

Miss  Annie  Longhurst. 

Miss  Dora  Buriell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Carr. 

Mr.  John  Cottle. 

Miss  Caven. 

Miss  M.  E.  Ray,  Prince  Rupert.  B.  C. 

Mrs.  Bealby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Greg. 

Miss  Ethel  Barry 

The  Misses  Celia  Johnson,  Edith  Wilks  and 
W.  Groves. 

Maids  at  Windermere. 

Matds  at  the  Mount. 

Maids  at  Walmer. 

Maids  at  the  Primary  and  Roses. 

Messrs  Foile,  Wickenden,  Pates  and 
Ellis. 


The  following  extracts  from  letters  from  co- 
workers, present  and  past  teachers  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  ani  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  and  graduates  of  the  School,  show  what 
the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  has  meant  to 
all  with  whom  be  came  in  contact : — 

From  H.R  H.  Alexander  Frederick, 
Landgraf  of  Hesse. — "  Leaving  apart  all  the 
good  for  the  cause  of  the  Blind  to  which  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  devoted  all  bis  life,  allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  I  personally  can  only 
think  of  him  with  heartfelt  gratitude  as  a  true 
friend." 

From  Lord  Kionaird.  Chairman  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind. — •'  What  a 
marvellous  life  of  usefulness  he  lived.  I  am 
sure  that  many  generations  of  blind  psopla  will 
be  helped  and  blessed  through  his  wonderful 
work  and  his  splendid  ability  as  a  pioneer  in 
their  behalf.  .  .  "  We  at  the  Gardner  Trust 
owe  a  great  deal  to  his  able  advice,  and  we  shall 
all  miss  him  immensely." 

From  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind. — The  following 
message  accompanied  a  floral  tribute :  '  In 
love,  admiration  and  sorrow  for  one  whose 
magnificent  work  for  the  Blind  was  a  perpetual 
inspiration  for  over  30  years.' 

From  Lord  Lamington,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  tue  Blind. — '  I  trust  that  the  end 
came  peacsfully  to  one  who  has  done  a  life-long 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  others.  How  Sir 
Francis'  form  will  be  missed  in  the  grounds  of 
the  College.     I  won't  say  more,  as  I  have  often 


expressed  my  appreciation  of  the  noble  example 
set  by  him.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdeen  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind. — 'Please  accept  and  convey  slncerest 
sympathy  together  with  thoughts  of  admiration 
regarding  your  father's  noble  life-work.' 

The  fallowing  extracts  are  taken  from  letters 
from  those  who  are  connected  with  other  schools 
or  organisations  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Blina  :— 

From  W.  H.  Illingworth,  Supt.  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  Manchester.— •  The  grand  old 
knight  has  laid  down  bis  armour  and  sheathed 
bis  sword.  '  He  has  fought  a  good  fight  he  has 
finished  his  work,'  and  leaves  a  monument 
behind  him  which  any  man  who  has  lived  might 
be  proud  to  have  bailded  by  a  life  of  noble 
self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  his  fellow  men.' 

From  A.  B.  Norwood,  Esq..  Principal  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind.  On  behalf  of 
the  pupils,  blind  workers  and  stafi  — •  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  has  been  for  so  many  years 
the  central  figure  in  this  great  work.  He  has 
inspired  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  and 
also  those  who  are  working  on  their  behalf,  and 
all  will  remember  his  wonderful  work  with 
gratitude  and  admiration.' 

From  Thomas  Stoddart,  Supt.,  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. — 'The  noble 
work  accomplished  by  Sir  Francis  in  raising  ttie 
condition  of  the  Blind  is  nowhere  more  highly 
appreciated  than  io  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland.  His  beneficent  efforts  were  early 
recognised  here,  and  his  memory  will  be  long 
and  gcatefuUy  remembered.' 

From  W.  M.  Stone,  Esq.,  Headmaster,  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Z^dinburgh. — 'Sir 
Francis  Campbell  was  a  very  great  man  and  his 
work  and  influence  can  never  die.' 

From  Joseph  Hall,  Hon.  Secretary,  Swansea 
School  tor  the  Blind. — '  Sir  Francis  lived  a 
splendid  life,  and  certainly  there  was  no  man  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  more  truly  that  his  noble 
deeds  live,  and  thousands  whose  lives  have  been 
benefited  by  him,  will  call  him  blessed.' 

From  W.  H.  Thurmau,  General  Supt.,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
tor  the  Blind.  (Mr  Thurman  came  into  work 
for  she  Blind  three  years  ago). — '  It  must  be  a 
cause  for  great  consolation  and  satisfaction  for 
you  to  realise  that  Sir  Francis  was  so  universally 
respected  and  loved.  What  an  ardent  worker 
be  was  !  It  was  not  m^  good  fortune  to  know 
htm  well,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  fatherly 
way  in  which  he  welcomed  me  when  I  came  to 
Norwood  about  three  years  ago.' 

Stanley  Hedger,  Esq.,  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  Industrial  Blind  Institution,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  sent  the  following  telegram. — 
'  The  Blind  of  Australia  mourn  deeply  with  you 
and  yours  in  the  loss  of  one  whose  Iciagdom  was 
that  of  the  Blind.' 

From  Henry  Stainsbury,  Esq.,  Secretary- 
General,  Natioaal  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
(formerly  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association). — *  His  deep  sympathy  with,  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Blind,  coupled  with 
his  optimism,  his  indomitable  preseverance  and 
unbounded  energy,  have  been  a  great  inspiration 
to  me  in  my  work.  I  shall  always  look  upjn 
him  as  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
the  Blind.' 

From  John  Tennant,  Chairman  of  the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  of  London. — '  I 
feel  that  the  Blind  have  lost  their  most 
distinguished  living  friend,  one  of  the  few  whose 
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lives  bave  been,  aod  will  lemaio,  sot  only  a 
servica,  but  an  inspiration.  The  sympathy  and 
adniiration  of  all  who  know  the  Blind  World  be 
did  so  much  to  illuminate,  will  be  with  you.' 

From  Miles  Priestly.  Manager  and  Secretary  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford.—"  The 
Committee  of  the  Institution  tenders  its 
deep  sympathy  and  wishes  to  place  on  record  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  beneficent 
work  to  which  Sir  Francis  devoted  himself  with 
such  conspicuous  earnestness  and  so  long,' 

From  Rev.  Philip  Bainbrigg,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
of  Kent. — '  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
express  the  sympathy  of  the  Committee  and  to 
record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  during  so  many  years, 
not  only  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  but  also 
for  the  general  welfcire  and  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Blind.' 

From  Miss  Edith  M.  Bainbridge,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  of 
London. — '  Sir  Francis  Campbell  was  fortunate 
in  living  to  see  so  widespread  a  result  of  his 
v^ork,  for  to  him  is  greatly  due  the  improved 
methods  of  training  which  have  made  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  Blind  so  much  more  independent 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Ro^al  Normal  College  will  long  remain  a  noble 
monument  to  its  first  Principal.' 

From  Miss  £.  W.  Austin,  Secretary  and 
Librarian  of  the  National  Lending  Library  for 
the  Blind.— 'Sir  Francis'  memory  will  remain 
with  us  all  as  an  inspiration.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  that  I  was  privileged  to  know  him. 

Cablegrams  of  sympathy  and  acknowledg- 
ment ot  service  to  the  cause  were  received 
from : —  The  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  workers  for  the  Blind.  The 
Supt.  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the 
Blind  ;  The  Supt.  of  the  Teonesse  School  for 
the  Blind  (in  both  of  which  Schools  Sir 
Francis  at  one  time  wss  a  Teacher).  The 
State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  of  Mass.  and 
Ohio  ;  also  from  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

From  a  Japanese  gentleman  who  is  about  to 
return  to  his  own  country  as  Superintendent  of 
the  work  for  the  Blind.—'  In  the  name  of  the 
Blind  of  Japan  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  our 
deep  regret  for  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell.' 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  few 
of  the  many  letters  received  fiom  former  pupils 
of  tne  Royal  Normal  College.  The  significant 
feature  in  all  these  extracts  is  the  emphasis 
which  is  placed  by  the  writers  upon  the  personal 
interest  which  Sir  Francis  took  in  their  well- 
being  and  success ;  and  also  the  inspiraiioo 
they  derived  from  bis  example. — 

From  a  pianoforte  tuner. — '  I  shall  ever  grate- 
fully remember  him  for  the  real  enthusiasm 
with  which  be  always  strove  to  forward  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  individual  interests  of 
each  one  of  us 


From  a  young  man  who  came  from  Syria, 
was  trained  as  a  tuner,  and  is  now  conducting 
a  successful  business  and  employing  other  blind 
tuners. —  I  am  more  indebted  to  him  than 
most !  As  lODg  as  I  live  my  memories  of  Sir 
Francis  will  be  full  of  sweetness  and  gratitude.' 

From  another  young  man  who  started  as  a 
tuner,  but  has  since  built  up  and  become  the 
owner  of  a  large  pianoforte  business. — 'Sir 
Francis  Campbell  lived  to  show  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  Blind,  when  properly  trained 
and  educated,  can  become  useful  citizens  and 
not  buidens  upon  the  community.  He  has  had 
a  strenuous  lite,  and  has  well  earned  his  rest.' 

From  an  organist. — '  I  am  only  one  amongst 
a  host  who  have  to  thank  God  continually  for 
bis  life  and  work :  And  I  feel  that  the  most 
fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  should  be  a  life 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  h& 
has  set  for  us  all.' 

From  a  clergyman.—'  Although  Str  Francis 
is  no  longer  with  us,  his  great  work  and  example 
still  remain,  and  the  consciousness  of  this, 
together  with  the  sincere  sympathy  of  very 
many  whom  be  has  helped,  must  be  your 
comfort.' 

From  a  young  lady  who  is  a  stenographer. — 
'  Sir  Francis'  memory  will  ever  be  present  with 
those  who,  not  seeing,  see  through  the  efforts 
which  he  so  nobly  put  forth.' 

From  one  of  the  earliest  graduates,  now  the 
bead  of  a  successful  school  of  music. — '  I 
personally  fesl  as  if  I  had  lost  a  second  father. 
I  owe  everything  to  his  kindness.' 

From  an  organist. — '  He  never  spared  himself 
in  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge. ' 

From  an  organist  and  music  master. — ■  He 
seemed  to  understand  me,  and  therefore  to  call 
out  the  best  that  was  in  me  as  none  else  could.' 

Extracts  from  letters  of  three  women  who  are 
now  teachers  in  schools  for  the  Blind. — '  Sir 
Francis  has  always  been  the  mainspring  of  our 
work,  and  we  shall  all  miss  bis  help  and  advice.' 

'  His  splendid  life  of  kindness  and  self- 
sacrifice,  his  happy,  cheerful  spirit,  can  never 
fade  from  the  memories  ot  those  who  bave 
known  and  loved  him.  He  is  a  hero  of  whom 
all  of  us  are  justly  proud.' 

'  He  has  left  behind  bis  unconquerable  spirit, 
bis  high  ideals,  and  above  all,  his  glorious 
example  for  us  to  imitate;  and  the  greatest 
tribute  we  can  pay  to  his  memory  is,  and  always 
will  be  the  filling  in  of  our  little  niches  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  as  be  would  have  us  do.' 

From  an  organist  and  pianoforte  teacher. 
— '  Sir  Francis  has  fought  a  great  and 
successful  battle.  His  life  has  been  a  splendid 
illustration  ot  how  the  most  obstinate  of  barriers 
may  be  broken  down,  and  his  name  is  blessed 
by  hundreds  of  the  Blind,  not  only  those  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  being  trained  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  but  also  those  who  have 
benefited  indirectly  by  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  that  he  has  always  maintained. 

{Reprinted  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  District  Advertiser,  July  11,  1914) 
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